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INTRODUCTION 


European Theotiet of the Drama in its present form is a new book: the addition 
of a substantial body of new material from the United States not included in the 
earlier editions justifies that statement It is also an old book, in*cluding the entire 
text as it appeared in the latest revised edition of 1939. 

In its earliest form European Theoriet of the Drama was publishd in 1918; 
it was revised to a greater or less extent three times during the following few years. 
In the IiAroduction to the 19S9 edition I wrote that the “early years of ^le 30th 
Century are still too close to us, and any attempt to select the most important 
theories promulgated since 1900 would prove unwise becauge we cannot yet deter- 
mine exactly how important any new theory is going to be” I added that even 
though I had included certain theories written since 1900, the authors of them were 
“products of the 19th Century.” . 

I had hoped that by 1947 it would be possible to bring the entire book up to date 
by printing a representative, if not a fairly complete collection of dramatic theories 
from among the many pronouncements that have reflected or mfluenced the work of 
playwrights in Europe since 1900, particularly in Russia, Franae, England, Italy, 
Spain and Germany. It is possible that if war had not intervened I might have been 
able to carry out such a plan, I even attempted it, but after two years I gave up. 
I consulted scholars and other specialists in this country; I corresponded with play- 
wrights and critics, directors and managers abroad, but I found that even a pre- 
liminary investigation of texts covering many important dramatic movements in cer- 
tain countries could not be undertaken. It would, of course, be possible to bring 
this section or that up to date, but I felt that such a course would be unsatisfactory 
and offer only a distorted picture without balance or truth, and I therefore decided 
to leave the European part of the book as it was. • ^ 

However, it seemed to me that the phenomenal growth of a native drama in the 
United States since 1900, and particularly since 1930, should somehow be allowed to 
reflect itself in a book, or shall we say, be added to a book which in 1918 could be 
accurately described only as European Theories of the Drama And so this new 
volume, still designated by the same title, carries a supplement. The work could 
more accurately be described as European and American (or shall we ssy United 
Btates?) Theories of the Drama, but I am allowing the eld ^tle to stand, because in 
Us original form jiritb its first title the book seems to hav^Aftd itself firmly in the 
minds of those who have already used it 

It will be noticed that I have not followed the somewhat elaborate scheme of 
bibliographical and editorial classification adopted in the older part of the volume, 
^o do this would give an air of finality to my selections which I have not intended. 
Die amount of dramatic theorizing which has found its way into print in the United 
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States is staggering. , Aside from the periodical writing of critics in the newspapers 
and magazfties, and counting only prefaces, books, and essays in books, i have re^d 
over twenty-five hundred items in order to choose the twelve pieces that go into my 
Supplement, and I print these with the reservation that they are still more or less 
tentative exhibits chosen from among many others, some of which are of equal 
Importance 

In my original Introduction to Evropean Theories of the Drama I wrote that it 
Was **an attempt to set before the reader the development of the theory of dramatic 
technique in Europe from Aristotle to the present time. It has been my purpose to 
select such texts and parts of texts as have been mfluential in shaping the form of 
plays.” 1 now add that the aims and imphcations of the book are somewhat wider, 
and that the texts included in it are likewise a reflection of the ideas and ideals on 
playwriting which their authors often attempt to set before the drama’s practitioners. 

I had imagined, when the book first appeared, that it would prove useful only, or 
chiefly, to students curious about the hows and whys of playwriting. I did not think 
it could be of much practical use to playwrights. But I have been surprised to learn 
from several writers who were “required” to read the book in college that it somehow 
furnished faints that helped them, and in one case a well-known and successful play- 
wright told me that the book had aotually made him decide to become a play- 
wright. The late Thomas Wolfe told me ruefully that he too had been made to use 
the book as a college text, and if he had not turned to novel writing be might have 
tried_ more seriously to become the playwright I think he could have been. I have 
similar evidence from several other playwrights, but I will name no names, and 
1 leave the drawing of conclusions to others. If European Theories of the Drama 
proves useful in any way to any playwright, I shall be happy. That is more than 
I ever hoped for. 

Befo]« listing my formal acknowledgments of help and encouragement, I should 
like to thank the many college and imiversity instructors and special non-academic 
lecturers who have used the book as a text; not so much for using it as for telling 
me how they have used it and how it has proved helpful to them and their students, 
I cannot mention here the names of all who have urged me to revise the book or 
(during the difflcult wat years) simply to keep it in print. But I must mention in 
particular John Mason Brown and Arthur Edwin Krows, both of whom are now 
embodied in my new text as integral parts of the work. Playwrights who have made 
similar requests are nearly as numerous. 

Many who helped me nearly thirty years ago are now dead; my gratitude to 
them IS deep and abiding. Among them are the late Sir Arthur Pinero, Henry 
Arthur Jones, J. E. Spingarn, Brander Matthews, George Pierce Baker, Montrose 
J, Moses, and Clayton ^H^ihilton Aside from the standard histories of literature 
and cyclopedias, the-uooks to which I am most indebted are Gfiorge Saintsbur/s 
Butory of Criticism and J. E. Spingam’s A History of Literary Criticism in tha 
Senatsiance. 

Siiecial thanks are due to several persons in advising me on points affecting the 
selection and preparation of the texts in the Supplement. The following have given 
help and advice, both by letter and in person; Arthur Edwin* Krows, Ludwig 
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LeArisohn, George Jean Nathan, Joseph Wood Knitch, Eugene O’Neill, John Howard 
Lawsoh, Maxwell Anderson, John Mason Brown, and John Gassne^ Th^ book ws 
origmairy dedieifted to my wife, Cecile S. Clark. It is now re-dedicated to hert 
twenty-nine years later. And with reason. I am under the greatest obligation to 
her for doing a vast amount of stale, if not unprofitable reading; for trcmfcribing 
texts, collating MS, and for the immense labor of preparing a large part of the index. 

The text — In almost every case I have been able to get the best published transla- 
tion of standard and classic works origmally written in a foreign language, but 
when this was out of the question, I have had to use the next best, and I have not 
scrupled to modify these after referring to the original and, in a few exceptional 
cases, to make use — with proper permission — of a phrase or note from the unob- 
tainable standard translation. For convenience’ sake I have modernizes! the spelling 
throughout, and to a certain extent standardized such matters as punctuation, 
Mragrapbineu and capitalisation. 

BARRETT H.*CLARK 

1947. 
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EUROPEAN THEORIES OF THE’DECAMA 

ORKEK DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


With the exception of the more or less 
ragmentar^ Poetwa of Aristotle there is 
>ery little in Greek hterature touching 
upon the subject of dramatic theory. 
What we possess are (1) quotations from 
Greek wi iters hke Theophrastus (in the 
Ar» Qrammatvca of Dioniedes), and from 
Greek dramatists (in The Deipnoaophutt 
of Athenasus) ; (3) passages from Aris- 
tophanes; and ^3) works or fragments of 
a more general cWracter, of such writers 
as Plato and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and (4) the Scholia, or commentaries on 
thC' dramatists 

Of dram.itic criticism proper there is 
nothing either in Plato or Aristophanes; 
Plato’s Republic, Phcedrus, Ion, Laws, 
and other dialogues contain a good deal ^ 
on the subject of poetry, and much on' 
dramatic poetry, but, as might be ex- 
pected, the iihilosopher is concerned 
rather with the moral and philosophic“ ’ 
than tlie purely literary and dramatic as- 
pects Aristophanes’ Frogs m parbcu- 
lar IS full ot dramatic criticism of an 
indirect kind, but it is neither so objective 
nor so organised as to entitle it to seri- 
ous consideration as a distinct theory of 
the drama It is only by inference that 
the student may form any definite idea 
of Aristoph ines’ esthetic ideals. In M 
Egger’s indispensable Hisfoire d» la 
Critique chez /es Grecs there is quoted a 
passage attributed to Antiphanes on 
tragedy and comedy. Another short pas- 


sage, attributed to Simylus, practically 
completes the list 

It was not likelv that any considerable 
body of dramatic theory should be formu- 
lated before the close of the great dra- 
matic epoch ushered m by jEschylus, so 
that the absence of any such work as the 
Poetics during tliat jicriod is not sur- 
prising Aristotle had bctore him the 
masterpieces of his country and was able 
to set forth a complete body of doctrine. 
While it has been pomred out that. he 
was at a decided disadvantage in not 
knowing the literatm-e ot at least one 
other nation besides nis own, it is doubly 
fortunate that so well-balanced a philos- 
opher should have happened at the right 
time to sum up the dramatic theory of 
the age which immediately preceded him 

Of the rhetoricians and grammarians 
who followed Aristotle, of the great 
mass of Scholia on the tragedians and 
Aristophanes, there is vqry little to be 
said Most of the commenintors were con- 
cerned almost altogether witli questions 
of philology, grammar, and the more 
formal aspects of the drama Much later, 
Plutarch — in his C'ouparisoii of ^ns- 
tophanes and Menander and elsewhere — 
turns to the drama, but his remarks are 
applicable mainly to the moral and stylis- 
tic side Athenoeus (in the third century 
ad) did no more than collect passages 
from earlier writers, some few of which 
are concerned with the drama 


General works on Greek literature, 
criticism and critics: 

Paul Masqiieray, BtbliograpJae pratique 
de la Li^terature ujrecque, dea oriqines 
' i la fin de la pinode romasne (Paris, 
1911) 

W. Christ, Gesrhichte der griechischen 
Ziiteratur (in Muller’s Bandbuch der 
iclasaisehen A llerlvmsmssensohaft, Bd. 
VII, Munchen, 1890). 


Emile JEgger, Essai sur Phistoire de la 
C, itique chez lea Grecs (Paris, 3rd ed., 
188T). 

Gilbert Murray, A Bistory of Ancient 
Greek IAteratuxe’‘J^e.w York, new ed., 
1900) 

L D Barnett, Greek Drama, (London, 
1900) 

Lewis Campbell, A Guide to Greek Trag- 
edy, etc. (London, 1891). 

A. et M. Croiset, Bistoire de la Littircs- 
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«<«/« gr«cque. (Abridged ed , Pans, 
1900, Translated as bridged iit«- 
tory of Greek Literature, by George 
F.‘ Heffelbower,. (Xew York, 1904) 

A. £. RUigh, The Attic Theater (Oxford, 
1898). The Tragic '■Drama of the 
Oreeka (Oxford, 1896). 

C.-A.-X. Maignien, Du ThiAtre tragique 
des Oreia, etc. (Lyon, 1839). 

R. G. Moulton, 7'he Ancient Classical 
Drama (Oxford, 1898). 

Patin, Etudes sui les tragiques grecs, 4 
Yols. (Pans, 1841) 

L. M. Watt,*.d»ic and Elizabethan Trag- 
edy (London, 1908). 

H. Weil, Etudes sur le dratne antique 
(Pans, 1897). 

P. C. Welcker, Die grieschischen Trago- 
dien, 3 vols (Bonn, 1839 ) 

Artau^ Fragments pour aeroir it Vhia- 
toire de la comidie atliqae (Paris, 
1863). • 

WiUiam Wilson Baker, De Comicia 
grade litterarum judicibua ^Harvard 
StudiOt in Class. Phtl, vol. 15, pp. IM- 
940. Cambridge, 1904) 

PausHn Cohn, Clef de VHistoire de la 
Comidie grecque (Paris, 1856) 

P. M. Cornford, The Origin of Attic 

' Comedy (London, 1914). 

Demetrius Detscheff, De Tragoediarum 
Oraearvm eonformatione acanica ac 
dramatica (Gottingen, 1904). 


M.-G. Guizot, Minandre, itude historique 
et littiraire sur la comidie et la aociiti 
grecque (Pans, 1855). 

Jose Hilleorand, Esthetica Litterana 
Antiqua Classica, etc (Maguntiae, 
1828) 

A. Thery, Bistoire des opinions UttircAree 
(2nd ed, Paris, 1849) 

Ernst Howald, Die Anfange der literar- 
isthen Kritik bei den Griesehen (Kircl^ 
ham, 1910). 

Abbe Jacquet, Parallele des tragiques 
grecs et franqois (Lille et Lyon, 1760). 

Ph E. Legrand, Pour Vllistoire de la 
Comidie nouvelle (Rev des Etudes 
grecques, vol XV, Pans, 1902). 

E. du Meril, Hisloire de ia Comidie on- 
cienne, 2 vols (Pans, 1864-69). 

E. ^Muller, Oeschiehle der Theorie der 
Kunst bei den Alien, 2 vols. (Breslau, 
1834-37) 

J.-J. Rousseau, De V Imitation thidtrale, 
essai tiri des Dialogues de Platon 
(Amsterdam, 1764). 

George Saintsbury, A History of Criti- 
cism, vol 1 (2nd ed. New York, 1902) 

Ad Trendelemburg, Orammatieorum 
Orcecorum de arte tragica judwiorum 
rehquwe (Bonn, 1867) 

Leslie Morton Turner, Du Conflit trag- 
ique ehez les Grecs et dans Shakes- 
peare (Pans, 1913). 


ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle was born at Stagira in the 
384 B c. The most trustworthy 
biographical account of his life is by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his Epistle 
an Demosthenes and Aristotle' “Aris- 
totle was the son of Nicbomachus, who 
traced back his descent and his, art to 
Machaon, son of Esculapius, his mother 
being Phasstis, a descendant of one of 
those who carried the colony from Cbal- 
cis to Stagira. ^l^as born in the 
99th Olympiad in the archonship at 
Athens of Diotrephes (384-383), three 
years before Demosthenes In the ar- 
chonship of Polyzelus (367-366), after 
the death of his 'father, in his eighteenth 
year, he came to Athens, and having 


joined Plato, spent twenty years with 
him On the death of Plato (May 
347), in the archonship of Theopb- 
ilus (348-317) he departed to Her- 
mias, tyrant of Atarneus and, after three 
years* stay, during the archonship 
of Eubulus (345-344^ he moved to 
Mitylene, whence he went to Philip of 
Macedon in the archonship of Pythodotus 
(343-349), and spent eight years with 
him as tutor of Alexander. After the 
death of Philip (336), in the archonship 
of Eusenetus (335-334). he returned to 
Athens and kept a school in the Lyceum 
for twelve years In the thirteenth, aften 
the death of Alexandeu (June 393), in*fce 
archonship of Cephisodorus (323-329^ 
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liaTing (lepartrd lu Cbdlcij>, he died of 
disease (3iJ), a'lter a life of three-and- 
sixty years. ” 

The Poettce (or. The Poetvc, according 
to the trausilaliuii ut the pies>ent verbiun) 
of Aristotle is the ^arhest critical trea- 
tise extant dealing with dramatic prac- 
tice and theory. Besides heing a sum- 
ming-up of the first great age of dra- 
matic activity, it has exercised incalcul- 
able influence over the dramatists of all 
European and many other nations. 
There are fen if any important contri- 
butions to dramatic theory and criticism 
which fail to take account of the work, 
but owing to its obviously incomplete 
form, the niaiiy corrupt portions of the 
text, its coiii|>act and elliptical st^le, it 
has been constantly misinterpreted, mis- 
quoted, and misunderstood The famous 
Unities, the terms “ Imitation ” and 
“Purgation," have in particular proved 
troubiesouie to the Italian critics of the 
Renaissance and to their followers in 
France. Of l,ite jears, however, a num- 
ber of v.ilualile annotated editions, with 
copious notes and explanatory matter, 
have gone far to clear up the misunder- 
standing. Among the recent English edi- 
tions, the most significant is S H Butch- 
er's Arutotle'e Theory of Poetry and 
Pine Art, containing the original text, a 
translation, and a commentary. 

While Aristotle based his treatise upon 
the Greek poets with whose work he was 
acquainted, his general premises and his 
conclusions are in the mum applicable to 
drama m gener.iL Although there was 
w abridged version of the Poetics extant 
in the late Middle Ages, it cannot prop- 
erly be maiiitained to have made its ap- 
pearance until 1198, when Giorgio Valla 
published at Venice a Latin translation of 
it. This was followed by the Greek text, 
in the Aldme Rhetoree Grcea (1508). 


From that time forward, thj text 
translated into the ’vernacular, com- 
mented upon, and criticised, its inflneuce 
was soon to become of the giealesjt im- 
portance, not only m Ital.\,'*'but in 
France, Germany, and England. 

Editions: 

Among the many hundred editions of 
Aristotle, it is necessary to mention only 
a few. Practically all the emendations, 
commentary, and theory of earlier edi- 
tions are to be found m I B} water’s 
Arulotte on the Art of Poetry (text, 
translation, and notes, Uxtord, lt>U9), and 
in S. H. Butcher's Anetotle'e Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art (with text of the 
Poetics, translation, bibliography, and 
commentary, 4th .^ition, revised, Lon- 
don, 1911). Brigfer editions — transla- 
tion and notes wfly — are Anetolle’s 
Treatise on Rhetorit and Poetic, trans- 
lated, with analysis and examination 
questions, by Theodore Buckley (Bohn 
ed., London, 1914) ; A. O. Prickard, 
Arutolle on the Art of Poetry (London, 
1891)} and Lane Cooper, Aristotle on the 
Art of Poetry (Boston, 1913), 

On Aristotle and his works: 

N'otes, etc. in above editions. 

Andr6 Oacier, La Poitique traduite en 
Frant^ois, avec des remarques critiques 
(Pans, 1092) 

Charles Batteux, Lee Quatre Pi^tiques 
d'Aristote, d’Uorace, de Vida, ae Des- 
priaux, avec les traductions el des re- 
marques (Paris, 1771) 

George Saintsbu'.y, A History of Criti- 
cism, vol. I (New Vork, 1900) 

J. E. Spingarn, A ITistori/ of Literary 
Cnticiim m the Renaissance (2nd,^ 
New York, 1908) 

Moise Schwab, Bibliographie d’Aristote 
(Paris, 1896), 


THE POETIC I 
[360-322 B.C.] 


CHAP. I 

Let us speak concerning poetry itself, 
and its [different] species; what power 
each possesses, qpd how fables must be 

present trsniilntion by Theodore 
BneUey^ is reprinted from the Bohn edition 


composed, in order that poetry may be 
such as is fitting: further still, [let ut 
show] of how many and wliat kind of 

(London end New York late ed 1914) The 
footnotes uxUess otherisi^e designated and 
iigned '* Ed '* are from that edition Those 
parts of the test enclosed lo bracketa (by 
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^rts it consists; and in bke manner [let 
us treat] concerning such other things €is 
pertain to this method, beginmng, con- 
formably to nature, hrst from such things 
as areTSrst. 

The epic, therefore, ahd tragic poetry, 
and moreover comedy, and dithyrambic 
poetry, and the greatest part of the art 
pertaining to the flute and the lyre,^ are 
all entirely imitations. They diiter, how- 
ever, m three things; for [they differ] 
either by imitating through means differ- 
ent in kind, or by imituting different ob- 
jects, or in 9 different, and nut after the 
same manner For as certain persons as- 
similating, imitate many things by colors 
and figures, some indeed through art, 
but others through custom, [and others 
through voice] ; thus also m the afore- 
mentioned arts, all of them indeed pro- 
duce mutation m rhythm, words, and har- 
mony; and in thesP, either distinctl), or 
mingled together, as, for instance, the 
arts of the flute and the lyre alone em- 
ploy harmony and rhythm, and this will 
also be the case with any other arts which 
possess a power of this kind, such as the 
art of playing on reed-pipes. But the 
arts pertaining to dancing imitate by 
rhythm, withoijt harmony; for danceis, 
through figured rlij thms, imitate man- 
ners, and, passions, and actions. But the 
epic alone Imitates by mere words ^ or 
meters, and by these either mingling 
them ^ ith each other, or employing one 
certain kind of meters, which method has 
been adojited up to the present time 
For otherwise we should have no common 
name by which we could denominate the 
Mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus, and 

editor of the Bohn edition) are considered 
endef b> him or b> some other editor either as 
of doubtful authenticity or else are merely aids 
to render the sense clearer Sections XX. 
XXX, and XXII are omitted The} deal with 
diction, language, grammar, and the like 
Section XX is, according to Butcher " jirob 
a1^ interpolate " , also a passage in Section 
XaI Section XXIl is for the most part au 
then tic, but is concerned with minor points of 
language Section XXy is also omitted, as it 
deals mainly with oluectiotts, or *' Problems ” — 
Ed, 

s Cithern playing was ono of the favorite 
accomplishments of the Athenian youth 

3 There is much difficulty about this defini 
tion of eiroiroifa, as \oyois ^tXois is supposed 
by some to mean prose (see Robortello p 14), 
by others verse without music The sense la, 
therefore *’ by prose or by meter, but unao- 
companied by song " 


the dialogues of Socrates; or those who 
mutate by trimeters, or Regies, or cer- 
tiim other things of this kind; except 
that men joining with meter the verb to 
make,* caU some of these makers of ele- 
gies, but others epic makers, not as poets 
according to mutation, but denominating 
them m common according to measure. 
For they are accustomed thus to denomi- 
nate them, if they write anything medical 
or musical m verse. There is, however, 
nothing common to Homer and Empedo- 
cles except the measure, on which ac- 
count, it IS right mdeed to call the former 
a poet; but the latter a physiologist 
rather than a poet. In bke manner, 
though some one mingling all the meas- 
ures, should produce imitation, as Cbaere- 
mon has done in his Centaur, a mixed 
rhapsody of all the meters, yet he must 
not be called a poet. Let it then be thus 
laid down concerning these parbculars. 
But there ure some kinds of poetry 
which employ aU the before-mentioned 
means, 1 mean, rb) thm, melody and 
measuie, such as ditbj ramble poetry and 
the Nomes,!i and also tragedy and com- 
edy. But these differ, because some of 
them use all these at once, but others 
partially I speak, therefore, of these 
differences of the arts in respect to the 
means by which they produce imitation. 

CHAP. II 

on UUITATION AKD ITS USUAI. OBJECTS 

But Since imitators imitate those who 
do something, and it is necessary that 
these should either be worthy or de- 
praved persons (for manners nearly al- 

4 It may be necessary to observe that the 
Greek word (Tronirqt — poiitee) whence poeta, 
and poet, is, literally, maker, and maker, u is 
well known was once the current term for 
poet in our language, and to write verses, was, 
to make Sir Philip Sidney, speaking of the 
Greek word, says, " wherein, I know not 
whether by luck or wisdom, we Englishmen 
biiV6 met with tbo Greeks, in c&lling h *™ 
maJeer ” Defense of Poesy — ’^miog 

sin dithyrambic or Sycchic hMnns and in 
the Homes^ which were also a species of hymns 
to Apollo and other deities all the means of 
imitation were employed toyether, and through- 
out in tragedy and comedy. sepatatHyt some 
of them in one part of the araraa and some is 
another In the ehoral part however at leaslw 
if nowhere else all, meloay,«rbythni, and words, 
must probably have been used at onee, as in 
tile hymns.^ Twming, 
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ways depend on these alone, since all men 
differ in their manners by vice and vir- 
tue); it IS necessary either [to mutate] 
those who are better than we are, or 
those who are worse, or such as are like 
ourselves , 0 in the same manner as paint- 
ers do. For Polygnotus, mdeed, painted 
men more beautitul than they are, but 
Pauson less so, and Dionysius painted 
them as they are.? But it is evident that 
each of tlie before-mentioned inutations 
wiU have these differences, and imita- 
tion is different, by imitating different 
thmgs after this manner. For there may 
be (Lfferences of this kmd in dancing, m 
playing on the flute, on the lyre, and also 
in orations ajid mere measure. Thus 
Homer imitates better men ^ [than exist], 
but Cleophon men as they are; and Heg- 
emon the Thasian, who first made paro- 
dies, and Xicochares, who wrote the 
Deliad, imitate worse characters In 
like manner in dithyrambics and the 
N'omi, [as Timotheus and Philoxenus 
have imitated the Persians and the Cy- 
clops,] one may imitate. By this very 
same difference, also, tragedy differs 
from comedy. For the one seeks to imi- 
tate worse, but the other better men than 
arc. 

CHAP. HI 

THE THIRD DIFFERENCE OP POETRY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE MANNER OP IMITATINO 

There is also a third difference of 
these, consisting in the manner in which 
one may imitate each of them For by 
the same instruments the same things 
may be imitated, the poet sometimes 
himself narrating, and sometimes assum- 
ing another person [as Homer does^]; 
or speaking as the same person without 
any change; or as all imitate [who do so] 
by deed and action. But imitation con- 

* Or, ■' those who ore commoaly found " 

1 PobgnotuB and Dionysius lived about 
01 80, Pauson about 01 90 

s Superior that is in couran, strength, wis 
dom, prudence etc — m any laudable, useful, 
or admirable quality,* whether such as we de 
nominate moial, or not If superiority of 
moral character only were meant the assertion 
would be false — It is necessary to remember 
here, the anda sense in which the ancients used 
the terms virtue, vice — pood, bad, etc — 
Tsnnina 

0 But this assertion is not correct, and Bitter 
shows that the words are spurions. 


sists in these three differences,^ we sajd 
m the beginning; viz. In the means, the 
objects, or the manner. Hence, Soph- 
ocles will m one respect be the sami^ imi- 
tator as Homer, for both of them'imitate 
elevated characters, and m another the 
same as Aristophanes, for both of them 
imitate persons engaged in acting; 
[10 whence also it is said that certain 
persons call their works dramas, because •' 
they imitate those who are engaged in 
doMff something On this account the 
Dorians lay claim to the mvention of 
tragedy and comedy, of citaedy indeed 
the Megarians, as well those who are na- 
tives of Greece, as being invented by 
them at the time when their government 
was a democracy, as those of Sicily. For 
thence was the poet Epichannus, who 
was much prior to Chonides and Magnes. 
But some of those Dorians who inhabit 
Peloponnesus lay claftn to tragedy, mak- 
ing names an evidence. For they allege 
that they call their villages komat, but 
the Athenians demoi, as if comedians 
were not so denominated from komazein, 
[L e to revel] but from their wandering 
through villa^s, being imominiously ex- 
pelled from the cities. The verb potrtn 
also, or to make, is by ^le Dorians de- 
nominated dran, but by the Athenians 
yrallnn ] And thus much concernmg 
the differences of imitation, as to their 
number and quohty. 

CHAP. IV * 

THE CAUSES AND PROGRESS OF POETRY 

Two causes, however, and these physi- 
cal, appear to have produced poetry in 
general For to imitate is congenial to 
men from childhood And in this thay 
differ from other animals, that they are 
most imitative, and acquire the first dis- 
ciplines through imitation; and that all 
men delight in imitations But an evi- 
dence of this is that which happens in 
the works [of artists]. For we are de- 
lighted on sqrve^ng very accurate im- 
ages, the realities of which are painful 
to the view; sDch'*as the forms of the 
most contemptible animals, and dead 
bodies. The cause, however, of this is 
that learning is not only most dehghtful 

10 The learned note of Hitler seems to eoD- 
domn the whole of thu passage as spurious. 
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to philosophers, but in like manner to 
otner persons, thdugh they partake of it 
but in a small degree Foi on this ac- 
count, men are delighted on surveying 
images,^ecause it happens that by sur- 
veying they learn and infer nhat each 
particular is, as, that this is an image 
of that man; since, unless one happen 
to have seen [the reality], it is not the 
imitation that pleases, but [it is through] 
either the workmanship, or the color, or 
some other cause of the like kind. But 
imitation, harmony, and rhithin being 
natural to As, (for it is evident that 
measures or meters are parts of 
rhythms 11), the earliest among mankind, 
makmg a gradual progress in these 
things from the beginning, produced 
poetry from extemporaneous efforts. 
But poetry was divided according to 
appropriate manners. For men of a 
more venerable chasacter imitated beau- 
tiful actions, and the actions of such 
men; but the more ignoble imitated the 
actions of depraved characters, first com- 
posing vituperative verses, in the same 
manner as the others composed himns 
and encomiums. Of the authors, there- 
fore, before Homer, we cannot mention 
any poem of this kind; though it is prob- 
able that there 'were many such writers. 
But if we begin from Homer, there are 
such for instance as his J/aryifes, and 
some others, m which, as being suited, 
the measure is Iambic. Hence, also, the 
Iambic verse is now called, because in 
this meter they used to lamhize (i. e. 
defame) each other. Of ancient poets, 
likewise, some composed heroic poems, i 
and others Iambic. But as Homer was i 
the greatest of poets on serious subjects, | 
(Md this not only because he alone imi- 
tated well, but also because he made dra- 
matic imitations), thus too he first dem- 
onstrated the figures of comedy, not 


ri ‘ Ruttbm differs from ueteb, inssmaeh 
as BBVTUii IS ptoportum, apiAxed to acv mo 
(mb uhatevfr, ueteb u proporlvm, appiti'd to 
tfts motwn of woaas spobeh Thus, m the 
Urnmming of a march, or thn danemg of a 
hornpipe, there is rhythm, though no meter, 
in Dryden s celebrated Ode fiietr is UXTEB as 
well as BUTTHU lieeause the poet with the 
rhythm has associated certain vorde And 
hence it follows, that, though ai.Ij ubtbb is 
MTTHM, yet ALL BRVTBM IS KOT MBTBB.” 
clams B Phdol Inijumee p 67, — where it Is 
also observed, verv truly, that ‘no English 
word expresses rhythmue better than the word 
Hms." P. 69, note — Twining. 


dramatically' exhibiting invective, but 
ridicule. For the Mar git es bears the 
same analogy' to comedy'’, as the llvad and 
OiJgaaiig to tragedy. But when tragedy' 
and comedy had appeared, those poets 
who were naturally' impelled to each kind 
of poetry, some, instead of writing Iam- 
bics, became comic poets, but others, in- 
stead of [wTitmg] epic poems, became 
the authors of tragedies, because these 
forms [of poetry ] are greater and more 
esteemed than those. To consider, there- 
fore, whether tragedy is now perfect in 
its species or not, reg,irded as well with 
reference to itself as to the theaters, is 
the business of another treatise. Both 
tragedy and comedy', therefore, at first 
originated from extemporaneous efforts 
And tragedy', indeed, originated from 
those who led the dithy raiiih, but com- 
edy from tho.se who sung the Phallic 
verses, which even now in many' cities 
remain in use; and it gradually’ increased 
as obvious improvements became known. 
And tragedy, basing experienced many 
changes, rested when it b.id arris ed at its 
proper nature. .Eschylus, also, first In- 
creased the number of players from one 
to two, abridged the functions of the 
chorus, and made one of the pluyeis act 
the chief part. But Sophocles introduced 
three players into the scene, and added 
scenic painting. Further sliU, the mag- 
nitude [of tragedy increased] from small 
fables and ridiculous diction, in conse- 
quence of having been changed from 
satyric ir composition, it w'as late before 
It acquired dignity The meter also of 
tragedy', from tetrameter, became Iam- 
bic (for at first they used tetrameter in 
tragedy, because poetry wns then satyri- 
cal, and more adapted to the dance, but 
dialogue being adopted, nature herself 
discovered a suitable meter, for the 
Iambic measure is most of all adapted 
to conversation. And as an evidence of 
this, we most frequently speak in Iam- 
bics in familiar discourse with each 

12 Batyric, from the share which those fan- 
tastic bpangs called Satyrn, the companions and 
ptaV'/cffoioe of Bacchiu, had in the earliest 
^agedy of which they formed the chorua, 
Jokmg and demriny were essential attributes 
of these rustic semi deities fienee the "hi- 
dirroue tangle" and the " dmrinp yemne" 
01 the old Tragedy to whieh the tbocbaio m 
running here spoken of was peculiarly 

adapted. — Twining. 
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other; but we seldom speak m hexa- 
meters, and then only when we depart 
from that harmony which is adapted to 
conversation) Again, tr.igedy is oaid to 
have been further adorned, with a multi- 
tude of episodes, and other particulars 
Let, therefore, thus much said suffice 
concerning these things; for it would per- 
'haps lie a great toil to discuss every 
particular. 

CHAP. V 

Olr eOMEDT AND ITS OaiGIN — DirTEBENCE 
OF EPIC AND TRAGEDV 

I I But comedy is, as we have said, an 
' .Citation indeed of bad characters, yet it 
If does nut imitate them according to everv 
y vice, [but the ridiculous only] , since the 
ridiculous is a portion of turpitude. P'or 
\tfie ridieuloiu is a Cfrtain error, and 
'.turpitude unattended with pain, and not 
'destruetive. Thus, for mstance, a ridic- 
ulous face is something deformed and 
distorted without pain. The transitions, 
tlierefore, of tragedy, and the causes 
through which thev are produced, are not 
unknown; but [those of] comedy have 
escaped our knowledge, because it was 
not at first an object of attention For 
it w'as late before the magistrate gave a 
chorus to comedians 13. but prior to that 
period, the choruses were voluntary. 
Comedy, however, at length having ob- 
tained a certain form, those who are said 
to have been poets therein are commemo- 
rated But it is unknown who it was 
that introduced masks or prologues, or a 
multitude of plavers, and such bke par- 
ticulars. But Epicharmus and Phormis 
. [were the first] to compose f.ibles, which, 
I therefore, originated from Sicily') But 
among the .Vthenians, Cr,ites, rejecting 
the Iambic form, first beg.in generally to 
compose speeches and fables. The epic, 
therefore, is an attendant on tragedy, 
[w'lth the exception of the long meter,] 
since through this it is an imitation of 
worthy characters and actions But it 
differs from tragedy in that it has a 
simple meter, and is *a narration It also 
[differs from it] in length. For tragedy 
is especially limited by one period of 
the sun, or admits but a small variation 
*• 

18 This was rIidoA equivalent to the modern 
** lieenmng ” of plavs, out was probnbiv con- 
ducted wgth more taste and less absurditv. 


from this period; but? the epic is not de- 
fined within a certam time, and m this 
it differs; though at first they observed 
the same conduct with tragedy, no less 
than epic poetry With respect to the 
parts, however, [of the epic and tragedy,] 
some are the same in both, but others are 
peculiar to tragedy. Hence he who 
knows what is a good or bad tragedy, 
knows the same in respect to epic poetry. 
For those things which the epic pos- 
sesses are to be found in tragedy; but 
everything which tragedy fiontains is not 
in the epic. 

CHAP. VI 

ON THE FOBU AND END OF TBAGEOV, AN1> 
ON IIS SIX PABTS, ESPEClVUr 
THE PUIT 

Concerning, therefore, imitative poetry 
m hexameters, and comedj, we shall 
speak hereafter. Let us now, however, 
speak concerning tragedj, assuming the 
definition of its essence as arising from 
what has been already said.i* Tragedy, 
therefore, u an imitation of a worthy or 
dlustrious and perfect action, posseestng 
magnitude, tn pleasing slanguage, using 
separately the several species of imita- 
tion in its parts, by men acting, and not 
through narration, through pity and fear 
effecting a purification from such like 
passions But by pleasing lanqeage, I 
mean language possessing rhythm, har- 
mony, and melody. And it uses separ- 
ately the several species [of imitation], 
because some parts of the tragedy are 
alone perfected through meters, and 
others again through melody. But since 
they produce imitation by acting, in 'Ae 
first place the ornament of the spec- 
tacle 15 will be a certain part of the trag- 

11 Thu much discussed definition of tragedy 
IS thus rendered bj Butcher “ TraMdy. then, 
IS Bii*imitation of an action that is aerioua, 
iomidetp, and of a certain magnitude, in ian- 
guage embellished with each kind of artutio 
ornament, the several kin^ being fonnd in 
separate parts of the plav, m the form of 
aetion, not of naif stive, through pitv and fear 
eifeeting the proper purgation of these emo- 
tions ' — Ed 

15 ** Peroration — literally, the decoration of 
the speetacle, or sv;M In other piseea it is 
called the spectarle, or sieht only — idus It 
eomprehenda scenery, dresses — the whole viai 
hie* apparatus of the thes^ I do not know 
any single English word that answers fully to 
the Greek word.” — Twumg, 
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edy, and in the next place the melopoeut i<> 
and the diction. For by these they pro- 
duce imitation But I call diction, in- 
deed, th? composition of the meters , and 
melopceta that, the whole*power of winch 
IS apparent. Since, however, [tragedy] 
is an imitation of action, and action is 
eflFected by certain agents, who must 
needs be persons of a certain description 
both as to their manners and their senti- 
ments, (for from these we say that ac- 
tions derive their quabty), hence there 
are naturally two causes of actions, sen- 
timents and moral habit, and through 
these actions all men obtain or fail of the 
object of their wishes. But a fable, in- 
deed, IS an imitation of action; for I 
mean by a fable here, the coniposibon of 
incidents By manners, I mean those 
things according to which we say that 
agents are persons *of a certain charac- 
ter; and by sentiment, that through 
which those who speak demonstrate any 
thing, or explain their meaning It is 
neces.sary, therefore, that the parts of 
every tragedy should be six, from which 
the tragedy derives its quality But 
' these are, fable and manners, diction and 
sentiment, speotacle and melopaeta Of 
these parts, however, two pertain to the 
means by which they imitate; one, to the 
manner; and three, to the objects. And 
besides these, there are no other [Not 
a fewk[tragic poets], therefore, as I may 
say, use all these parts ] For every 
tragedy has scenic apparatus, manners, 
and a fable, and melody, and, in a similar 
manner, sentiment But the greatest of 
these IS the combination of the incidents 
For tragedy is an imitation not of men, 
but of actions, [of life, and of felicity 
For infelicity consists in action, and the 
end is a certain action, and not a qual- 
ity]. Men, however, are persons of a 
certain character, according to their 
manners; but according to their actions, 
they are happy, or the contrary. The 
end of tragedy, therefore, does not con- 
sist in imitating manners, but it embraces 

i^Melopnem — literally, the mahinff, or the 
Compontxon, of the Music, as we use Mlpopina, 
or according to the French termination which 
we hare naturalised. Epopee, to signify epic 
voetry, or epxe vialcxna, in general — I might 
haye rendered it at once the mtjsio but that 
it would have appeared ridiculous to observe, 
of a word so faniiliar to us. even that **%tt 
tneaninff ts obv\ow iSnmng. 


manners on account of .actions ; so that 
the action and the fable are the end of 
tragedy But the end is the greatest of 
all things Moreover, without action, 
tragedy cannot exist, but it may exist 
without manners. For most modern 
tragedies are without mianners; and m 
short, many poets are such as among 
painters Zeuxis is when compared 
with Polygnotus For Polygnotus, in- 
deed, painted the manners of the good; 
but the pictures of Zeuxis are without 
manners Further still, if any one place 
in a continued senes moral speeches, say- 
ings, and sentiments well framed, he will 
not produce that which v the work of 
tragedy, but that w’lll be much more a 
tiagedy which uses these tilings as sub- 
ordinate, and which cont.iins a fable and 
combination of incidents Add to this, 
that the greatest parts by which fable 
allures the soul, are the revolvtions and 
discoveries Again, it is likewise an evi- 
dence of this, that those who attempt 
to write tragedies acquire the power of 
expressing a thing m tragic diction and 
manners accurately, before they can com- 
pose a fable, as was the case with nearly 
all the first poets The fable, therefore, 
IS the principal part, and as it were the 
soul of tragedy; but the manners are 
next in rank. [Just as in painting, if 
any one were to spread the most beauti- 
ful pigments on promiscuously, he would 
not please the view so much as by out- 
lining an image with white color only. 
Tragedy also is an imitation of action, 
and on this account, especially, [an imi- 
tation] of agents But the sentiments 
rank third And by them [I mean] the 
power of enplainmg what is inherent in 
the subject, and adapted to if, which is 
the peculiar province of polities n and 
rhetoric For the ancient poets repre- 
sent those whom they introduce as speak- 
ing politically; but those of the present 
day, rhetorically. But tlie manners are 
whatever shows what the deliberate 
choice is Hence those speeches are 
without manners, in’which there is alto- 
gether nothing that the speaker may 

IT The reader here must not think of our 
modern polttics — The poUHeal or otvU art, or 
science, was, in Anetoue's view, of wide extent 
and high unportance ft comprehended eUKea 
and eloguenee, or the art of public apeaking, 
eveiTthing, in short, that ooncerned the wall- 
being of a stats, — Twining. « 
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choose or avoid. But sentiment ts that 
through tohieh they show that a certain 
thing IS, or is not, or by which they uni- 
versally enunciate something. And the 
fourth part of tragedy is diction. But 
I say, as was before observed, that die- 
I tion is interpretation by the means of 
words, and which also has the same 
power in v/rse and prose But of the 
remaining dve, the melopceia is the great- 
est of the eiiibeilishments. But the 
scenic decoration is alluring indeed, yet 
it IS most in.irtidcial, and is in the 
est degree akin to poetry. For the 
power of tr.igedy remains, eien when un- 
accompanied , with scenic apparatus and 
players. And further still, the art of the 
mechanic possesses more power in con- 
structing the scemc apparatus than that 
of the poet ] 

CHAP. VII 

OK THE neaCISITES aku lekgth of tragic 
ACTION 

These things being defined, let us in 
the next place show what the combina- 
tion of the incidents ought to be, since 
this is the first and greatest part of 
tragedy. But it is granted to us that 
tragedy is the imitation of a perfect and 
whole action, and of one which possesses 
a certain m.ignitude,‘ for there may be a 
whole which has no magnitude But a 
whole is th it w hich has a beginning, mid- 
dle, and end. And..the beginning is that 
which necess.inly is not itself posterior 
to another thing, but another thing is 
naturally expected to follow it On the 
contrari, the end is that which is itself 
naturally adapted to be posterior to an- 
other thing, either from necessity, or for 
the most part; but after this there is 
nothing else But the middle is that 
which is itself after another thing, and 
after which there is something else 
Hence, it is necessary that those who 
compose fables properly, should neither 
begin them casually, nor end them cas- 
ually, but should employ the above-men- 
tioned forms [of beginning, middle, and 
end].^ Further still, since that which is 
beautiful, whether it be an animal, or 
any thing else which is composed from 
certain parts, opght not only to have 
these parts arranged, but a magnitude 
also which is not casual For the beau- 


tiful consists in magnitude* and order. 
Hence, neither can any very small ani- 
mal be beautiful, for the survey of it is 
confused, since it is effected jn a tune 
neaily insensilile. Nor yet a very large 
animal, tor it is not surveyed at once, 
but its subsistence as one and a whole 
escapes the view of the spectators; such 
as if, for instance, it should be an animal 
of ten thousand stadia in length. Hence, 
as in bodies and m animals it is necessary 
there should be magnitude; but such as 
can easily lie seen; tlius also in fables, 
there should be length, but this such as 
can easily be remembered is The dehni- 
tion. however, of the length with refer- 
ence to contests lo and the senses, does 
not fall under the consideration of art. 
For if it were requisite to perform a 
hundred tragedies, [as is said to have 
been the case moreathan once], the per- 
form.mce ought to be regulated by a 
clepsydra. But the definition [of the 
length of the fable] according to the 
nature of the thing, is this, that the fable 
js alwajs more beautiful the greater it is, 
if at the same time ''it is perspicuous 
Simply defining the thing, however, we 
may say, [that a fable has an appropri- 
ate magnitude], when "the time of its 
duration is such as to render it probable 
th.it there can be a transition from pros- 
perous to adierse, or from adicrse to 
prosperous fortune, according to the 
necessary or probable order of tHings as 
they take place Tlus is a sufficient deft- 
mtion of magnitude 

CHAP. VIII 

ON UKITV OP THE FABLE 

The fable, how ever, is one, not as some 
suppose, it one person is the subject of 
it, for many things which are infinite m 
kind happen [to one man], from a cer- 
tain^uiiiber of which no one event arises. 
Thus, also, there are many actions of 

IS The unity here spoken of. It roust be re- 
roeuibered is 'not absolute and simple, but 
relative and eoi^pound, unity, a iinilv con- 
sisting of different parts, the relation of which 
to each other and to the whole, is easih per- 
ceived at one view On this depends the per- 
ception of beaiitr in form — Tn ohjects too 
extended you may be said to have parts, but 
no whole in verv mmnte objects the whole, 
but no parte — - Twining 

IS I e to its representation at the dramatic 
contests, > 
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one man, trom vMch no one action ii> 
produced Hence all those poets appear 
to ha\p erred viho have mitten the llet- 
acleid, and 2 hi»eul, and such like pueius 
For thei sujipose that begause Hercules 
was one person, it was lit that the table 
should be one. Homer, howeier, as he 
excelled in ocher things, appears like- 
wise to have seen this cleaily, whether 
from ait, or troiii nature. For in com- 
posing the Odj/saey, he has not related 
every thing which h.ippened to L’ljsses, 
such us the being wounded in Painas- 
sus,-o and pretending to be insane ai at 
the muster of the Greeks; one of which 
taking place, it was not necessary or 
prob.ible that the other should happen; 
but he composed the Odyaufy, as also his 
Iltad, upon one action It is requisite, 
therefoie, that as in other imitatiie arts 
one imitation is tl* imitation of one 
thing, thus, also, [m tr.igedy], the fable, 
since it is an imit.itiun of action, should 
be the imitation of one action, and of 
the whole of this, and that the paits ot 
the transactions should be so arranged, 
that any one of them being transposed, 
or taken awaj, the whole would become 
different and' changed. For that which 
when present or not present produces no 
sensible [differencej, is not a part of the 
fable. 

, CHAP. IX 

Oir THE DliFEREX'CL llEtWELIT HIblOBY AXD 

FObiar, Axo HOW hisixiuical maitlb 

SIlOOLD BE IbEO IX PUklBV 

But it is eiident from what has been 
said, that it is not the piuMuce of a 
pact to relate things which have hap- 
pened, but such as might have happened, 
and such things as are possible accord- 
ing to probabilit), or which would neces- 
sarily na\e hapjiened. Fur an hisloiian 
and a poet do not differ fiom each ntlier 

20 fhia lucident is. however, related, and at 
coaeideiable leagili in the xu^'h book ol the 
OdyamD (v 5GJ of Popes tianslation), hat 
digres-.i\el} and iiicidentdllpi. it made no es 
sentinl part of his yfneial plan — Twining 

at A ridiriilous stori — “ To avoid going to 
the Trojan war Ulisses pretended to be mad, 
and. to prove his insanity, went to plow with 
an ox and a Anise, hut Palamedes in order to 
detect him laid his infant son Teleinarlins, in 
the wav of the plow upon which [Jhssea im 
mediately stopped and thereby proved himself 
to be in his right senses ’ — Twining 


liccause the one writes in verse and the 
other m prose, for the history of Hero- 
dotus might be written in verse, and yet 
it would be no less a history with meter 
than without meter. But they differ m 
this, that the one speaks of things which 
hate happened, and the other ot such as 
might have happened Hence, poetry is 
luoie philosophic, and more deserting 
of attention, than histoiy For poetry 
speaks more of universals, but history 
of particulars. But umvrisal consists 
indeed in relating or performing certain 
things which happen to a man of a cer- 
tain description, either probably or nec- 
essaiily, [to which the aim of poetry is 
directed In giving n.nnes a -] ; but partic- 
ular consists m narrating what, [tor ex- 
ample], Alcibiades did. or what he suf- 
feied. In comedy', therefore, tlus is now 
become evident. For [comic poets] hav^ 
mg composed a fable through things of a 
piobable nature, they thus give what- 
ever names they please .13 to their char- 
acters, and do' not, like Iambic poets, 
write poems about particular persons 
But in tragedy they cling to real names. 
The cause, however, of this is that the 
possible is credible Things, therefore, 
which have not y'et been done, we do not 
yet believe to be possible; but it is evi- 
dent that things which have been dune 
are possible; for they' would not have 
been done if they were impossible. Not, 
indeed, but that in some tiagedies there 
are one or two of known names, and the 
rest are feigned; but in others theie is 
no known name; as, tor inst.ince, m The 
rivwer of Agdtho For m this tragedy, 
the things and the names are alike 
feigned, and yet it delights no less. 
Hence, one must not seek to adhere en- 
tirely to traditional fables, which are the 
subjects of tragedy l^or it is ridiculous 
to make this the object of search, because 
even known subjects are known but to a 
few, though at the same time they de- 
light all men. From these things, there- 
fore, it is evident that a poet ought 
rather to be the author of fables than of 

S3 Ritter well observes that the perspicuity 
of this otherwise clear passage is destroyed by 
this absurd interpolation 

2 ^ TIuib nearh all the names in the comedies 
of Terence and Plautus thus Dromo and Sosia 
are applied to slAyes, Paitaphilus to a loy^, 
Ghceriihn or Philumena to a lady, Pyrgopoli- 
sices or Thraso to soldiers. 
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mrterfi, inabmuch as he is a poet from im- 
itation) and he imitates actions. Uencet 
though it should happen that he relates 
things which have happened, he is no 
less a poet h'or nothing hinders but 
that some actions which have happened 
are such as might both probabl} and 
possibly have happened, and by [the nar- 
ration ofj such he Is a poet. 

But of simjile plots and actions, the 
episodic are the worst. But I call the 
plot episodic, in which it is neither prob- 
able nor necessary that the episodes fol- 
low each other, buch plots, however, are 
composed by bad poets indeed, through 
their own want of ability; but by good 
poets, on account of the players. For, 
introducing [dramatic] contests, and ex- 
tending the plot beyond its capabilities, 
they are frequently compelled to distort 
•the connexion of the parts. But, since 
tragedy is not only an imitation of a per- 
fect action, but also of actions which are 
terrible and piteous, and actions princi- 
pally become such, [and m a greater de- 
gree, when they happen contrary to opin- 
ion], on account of each other. ... For 
thus they wiU possess more of the mar- 
velous, than if they happened from 
chance and fortune; since, also, of things 
which are from fortune, those appear to 
be most admirable, which seem to hap- 
pen as it were by design. Thus the 
statue of Mityus at Argos killed him 
who was the cause of the Math of ^lity us 

24 It ma; aiipear to the reader to be a 
strange observation, that “ mine ti ue events 
]1A¥ be pioOaltU ” But he will recoUest whuc 
sort of eirnle, and what sort of piobabUUy 
Aristotle here speaks of 1 e of exti aoi dinai if 
eveiils, suih as Portr) requires, and of that 
more strii't and pfifect piobabilUp, that closer 
eonnection and vviible dependence of circuni 
stances nhich are alwais required from the 
poet, though in such evints, not often to be 
found in fat t, and real life, and therefore not 
exacted fiom the hielorian 

This general and if 1 may call it so, posn- 
He sort of ptobabMp, ma> be termed, the 
probability of romance, and these lines of 
Agatho furnish a ;rood apoloeetical motto for 
the novel ariter It might be prefixed, per 
haps, without impropriefy, even to the best 
OToductionv of the Eind — to a Clarissa or a 
Crcilia Ifotbing is so commonly complained 
of in such works as their xmprobabOity and 
often, no doubt the complaint is well founded 
often, however, the eritieism means nothing 
more than that the events are uncommon, and 
'proves nothing more than the want of fancy, 
and an extended view of human life in the 
reader. If the events were not nnrommon. 
where venld the book find readers 1 — Twining. 


by idlling as he wav surveying jt Tt’or 
such events as these seem nut to take 
place casually. Hence it is nepessary 
that fables of this kind should be more 
beautituL , 

CHAP. X 

FABLES, ElTUfcB SIAIFLE OB COWFOnXD 

Of fables, however, some are simple, 
and others coiujilex, tor so .ilso are the 
actions of which fables aie the imita- 
tion-, But I call the action sim/ife, fiom 
which taking place, as it has been de- 
fined, with continuity and uni tv, there is 
a transition without either revolution or 
diecovertf; but complex, from which there 
is a transition, together with discovery, 
or revolution, or both It is necessary, 
however, that these should be effected 
from the compositwn itself of the fable, 
so th.it from what has formerly hapjicned 
it may come to pass that the same things 
take place either necessarily or proliahly. 
For it makes a great difference whether 
these things are effected on account of 
these, or after these. 

CHAP. JCI 

Now, revolution is a mutation, as has 
been stated, of actions into a contrary 
condition, and this, as we say, according 
to the probable, or the necessary Tims 
in the (Edifiue the messenger wM comes 
with an intention of delighting Okilipus 
and liberating him from his fear respect- 
ing his mother, when be makes himself 
known, produces a contrary effect. 
Thus, too, in the Ltfticrue, he indeed is 
introduced as one who is to die, and 
Danaus follows with an intention of MU- 
ing him, but it bajijiens from the course 
of incidents, th.it L>nceus is saved, and 
Danaus is slam. And discovery is, as 
the name signifies, a ch.inge from igno- 
ranPe to knowledgie, or into the friend- 
ship or hatred of those who are destined 
to prosperous or adverse fortune. The 
discovery, however, is most beautiful, 
when at the same time there are, as in 
the (Edtpua, revolutions. There are, 
therefore, other discoveries also For 
Hometimes it happens, as has been before 
observed, that there arc diseoveries of 
things inanimate and casual; or if some 
one has performed, or has not performed. 
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a tfiing, thete is a cecognition of it; but 
the discovery which especially pertains to 
the fable and the action is that before 
nientione4 For a discovery and revo- 
lution of this kind will excite either pity 
or fear; and tragedy is supposed to be 
an imitation of such actions [as excite 
fear and pityj. Again, it wiU hapiien 
that infelicity and felicity will be in such 
hke discoveries. But since discoverj is 
a discovery of certain persons, some [dis- 
coveries] are of one person only with 
reference to another, when it is evident 
who the other person is, but sometimes it 
is necessary to discover both persons 
Thus Iphigenia was recognized by Ores- 
tes through tlie sending of an epistle, but 
another discovery was requisite to his 
being knoivn by Iphigenia [Two parts 
of the fable, therefore, viz. revolution 
and discovery, are cgnversant with these 
things; but the third part is pathos. 
And of these, revolution and discovery 
have been already discussed. Pathos, 
however, is an action destructive, or la- 
mentable; such as death when it is obvi- 
ous, grievous pains, wounds, and such 
like particulars.] 

CHAP. XII 

OK THE PARTS OF TRAGEDY 

[But we have before spoken of the 
parts qf tragedy which are requisite to 
constitute its quality. Ihe parts of trag- 
edy, however, accordmg to quantity, and 
into which it is sepaiately divided, are 
as follows: prologue,^!* episode,2s exode,2r 
and chorus, of the parts of which one is 
the paradot,-^ but the other is the sta- 
aimon -s These [five] parts, therefore, 

zs Prologue — This may be compered to oar 
firal ail — Tw inmg 

as Epviode — I e a part introduced, in- 
serted, etc , as all the diidogue was, originally, 
between the choral odes — Twining ^ 

SI Eiode — 1 e the going out, or exit, the 
concluding ail, as we should term it. The 
Greek tragedies never finished with a choral 
ode — Twining * 

ZS Parode — i e entry of Jthe chorus upon 
the stage and hence the term was applied to 
« hat they first sung, npon their entr; — Twin 
ing 

av Staeimon — i e stable , because, as it is 
explained, these odes were sung by the choral 
troop when fixed on the stage and at rest, 
whereas the parode is said to have been sung 
os they came on Hence, the froetioie and 
anapaetic measures, being lively and fall of 


are common to all [tragedies] ; but the 
peculiar parts are [the songs] from the 
scene and the kommot. And the pro- 
logue, indeed, is the whole part of the 
tragedy, prior to the entrance of the 
chorus. The episode is the whole part 
of the tragedy between two complete 
odes of the chorus. The exode is the 
whole part of the tragedy, after which 
there is no further melody of the chorus. 
And of the chorus, the parados, indeed, 
IS the first speech of the whole chorus, 
but the stasimon is the melody of the 
chorus, without anap.£st and trochee: 
and the commos so is the common lamen- 
tation of the chorus and from the scene. 
But we have before shown what the parts 
of tragedy are which must necessarily be 
used, but the parts of it accordmg to 
quantity, and into which it is separately 
divided, are these si] 

CHAP. XIII 

THE ESSEKT1AL8 FOR A TRAGIC FUIT 

In the next place we must show, as 
consequent to what has been said, what 
those who compose fables ought to aim 
at, and beware of, and whence the pur- 
pose of tiagedj is effected Since, there- 
fore, It is necessary that the composition 
lOf the'mosl beautiful truged} should noti 
Ibe simple, but complex, and that it should! 
[be imitative of fearful ar.d piteous ac- 
ttions — (for this is the peculiarity of 
';^uch imitation) — in the first place it is 
evident that it is not proper that worthy! 
men should be represented as changed] 
from prosperity to adversity, (for this cj 
neither a subject of terror nor commis- 
eration, but IS impious,) nor should de- 
praved characters [be represented as 
changed] from adversity to prosperity; 
for this IS the most foreign from tragedy 
of all things, since it possesses nothing 
which is proper; for it neither appeals to 
moral sense, nor is piteous, nor fearful. 
Nor, again, must a very depraved man 
be represented as having fallen from 
prosperity into adversity. For such a 
composition w’lll indeed possess mora> 

motion, were adapted to the parode, but not to 
the stasimon — Twining 

so From a verb signitimg to heal or strike , 
alluding to the gestures of violent grief, ' 

SI Ritter, who has illustrated this whole 
chapter with great learning and taste, allows 
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tendency, but not pity or fear. For the 
one IS conversant with a character which 
does not deserve to be unfortunate; but 
the other, with a character similar [to 
one’s own]. [And pity, indeed, is ex- 
cited for one who does not deserve to be 
unfortunate; but fear, for one who re- 
sembles oneself] ; so that the event will 
neither appear to be commiserable, nor 
terrible. There remains therefore the 
character between these. But a charac- 
ter ot this kind is one who neither excels 
in virtue and justice, nor is chan;ied 
through vice and depravity, into misfor- 
tune, from a state of great renown and 
prosperity, but has experienced this 
change through .some [human] error; 
such as Usdipus and Thyestes, and other 
illustrious men of this kind. Hence it 
is necessary that a plot which is well con-i 
structed, should be rather single thonl 
'twofold, (though some say it should be' 
the latter,) and that the change should 
not be into prospenty from adiersitj. 

I but on the contrary''into adiersity from 
prosperity, not through depravit), but 
thiough some great erior, either of such 
a character [as we have mentioned], or 
better rather than worse. But the proof 
of this is what has taken place. For of 
old the poets adopted any casual fables, 
but now the most beautiful tragedies are 
composed about a few families; as for 
instance, about Alcmaeon, CEdipus, Ores- 
tes, Meleager, Thyestes, and Telephus, 
and such other persons as happen either 
to have suffered or done things of a 
dreadful nature The tragedy, there- 
fore, w hich IS most beautiful according to 
art, is of this construction. Hence they 
erroneously blame Euripides, who accuse 
him of having done this in his tragedies, 
and for making manv of them terminate 
in misfortune. For this method, as we 
have said, is right; of which this is the 
greatest evidence, that in the scenes, and 
contests of the players, simple fables 
which terminate unhappily appear to be 
most tragical, if they are properly acted. 

Its ntility, but doaSts that it is the work of 
Aristotle 

31 What is here meant by a nngle fable, 
will appear presently from the account of its 
opposite — the double fable It must not be 
confounded with the simple fable though in 
'the original both Jire expressed by the same 
word The etnipfe fable is onli a fable toitAouf 
revolution, or discovery. — Twining. 


And Euripides, though he dees not man- 
age other things well, yet appears to be 
thie most tragic of poets as Xbe fable, 
however, ranks m the second* place, 
though by Some it is said to ffe the first 
composition. Which has a twofold cuu- 
struction, such as the Odyssey, and which 
terminates in a contrary fortune, both to 
the better and worse characters It a|i- 
pears, however, to rank in the first place, 
thiough the imbecility of the specta- 
tors ** For the poets, in composing their 
plots, accommodate themselves to the 
wish of the spectators This pleasuie, 
however, is not [properly] derived from 
tragedy, but is rather suited to coined} 
tor there, though the gieatcst enriiiies 
be introduced, as Orestes and .Tlgisthus, 
yet in the end they depart friends, and 
no one falls by the hand of the other. 

m 

CHAP. XIV 

OF TEHSOtt AXD PITY 

Terror and pity, therefore, may be pro- 
duced fiom the sight. But they may 
also arise from the combination of the 
incidents, which is preferable, and the 
province of a better poet For it is nec- 
essary that the fable sfiould be so com- 
posed that he who hears the things which 
are transacted, may be seued with hor- 
ror, and feel pity, fiom Uie events, with- 
out the assistance of the sight; and m 
this manner any one who hears tne fable 
of CEdipus is affected But to effect this 
through spectacle is more inartificial, and 
requires great expense But they who, 
produce not the terrible, but the mon-f 
strous alone, through scenic representa-l 
tion, have nothing in common with tr^- 
edy. For it is not proper to expect 
every kind of pleasure from tragedy, but 
that which is appropriate. Since, how- 

33 But below, XV 6. Euripides is justly 
charged with tbe improper introduction of 
comic characters and language The praise 
applies onl) to the catastrophe 

34 That weakness which cannot bear strong 
eraotiDDs, even from bctitioua distress To 
some minds, eveei thing that is not cheerful is 
ehvckmy — But, might not the preference here 
attributed to ■u'eakneee, be attributed to better 
causes — the gratihcation of philanthropy, the 
love of jnstiee order, etc > — the same causes 
whirh just before, induced Aristotle himself to 
condemn as ehorking and disr/ustino, those 
fables which involve the virtuous in calamity — 
Twining, 
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ever, it ib tiAcebbar^ that the poet should 
pruiure pleasure Iroiu pity and fear 
through iuiitatiun, it is eMdent that this 
niubt be effected by the circumstances 
let us, then, ascertain what kind of 
events appear to be dreaifful or lament- 
able. But it IS necessary that actions 
of this kind should either be those of 
friends towards each other, or of ene- 
mies, or of neither. If, therefore, an 
enemy kills an enemy, he does nut show 
any thing nhich is an object of pity, 
neither while he does the deed, nor when 
he is about to do it, except what arises 
from the deed itself. And this will be 
the case when one of those who are 
neither friends nor enemies do the same. 
But when these things happen in friend- 
ships, as when a brother kills a brother, 
or a son his father, or a mother her son, 
or a son his mather,^r intends to do it, 
or does any thing else of the like kind — 
such subjects are to be sought for One 
must not, therefore, [comjiletely] alter 
the received fables. I mean, for in- 
stance, such as the fable of Clyteiiinestra 
being slain by Orestes, and of Eriphyle 
by Alcmseon. But It is necessary that 
the poet should invent the plot, and use 
in a becoming menner those fables which 
are handed down. What, however, we 
mean by [using fables] in a becoming 
manner, let us explain more clearly. 
Now, the action may take place in such 
a way w the ancients have represented it, 
viz. knowingly nith intent; as Euripides 
represents Medea killing her children 
Men may also do an action, who are igno- 
rant of, and afterwards discover their 
connexion [with, the injured party,] as 
in the (Edipus of Sophocles. This, 
therefore, is extraneous to the drania,®’ 
but is in the tragedy Itself; ns in the 
Alenuron of Astydnm'as, or Telegonus In 
the Ulpn$3 Wounded.33 Further still, 

_ 35 The murder of Laius by CEdipus, hlwaon, 
M sniiposrd to have happened a considerable 
time before the beginning of the action — 
Twining 

Bn Of these two dramas nothing more is 
known than the little that Aristotle here tells 
ca In the 6rst, the poet adhered no far to 
hietori as to make Alcmieon ki/f hia mother 
Enphile but with the improvement (aerord- 
ing to Anntotle a idea), of making him do it 
ivnoTantly The story of Telegonun is, that 
he was a non of Ctlvunen by Clree; was nent by 
her in quest of hin father, whom he wounded 
without knowing him. In a akirmiah relative 


besides these there is a third mode, when 
some one is about to jierpetrate, through 
imorance, an atrocious deed, but makes 
the discovery before he docs it. And be- 
sides these there is no oilier mode. For 
it is necessary to act, or not; and that 
knowing, or not knowing But of these, 
to intend to perpetrate the deed know- 
ingly, and not to perpetrate it, is the 
worst; for it is wicked and not tragical; 
because it is void of pathos | Hence, no 
poet introduces a character of this kmd 
except rarely; as in the Anln/one, in 
which Hatmon [endeavors to kill his fa- 
ther] Creon, [lint does not cttect Ins pur- 
pose.] 5t] For the action here ranks in 
the second place. But it sis better to 
perpetrate the deed ignorantly, and hav- 
ing perpetrated to discover, for then it 
is not attended with wickedness, and the 
discovery excites horror. The last mode, 
however, is the best; I mean, as In the 
Cretphontea, in which Merope is about to 
kill her son, but does not, in consequence 
of discovering that he was her son. 
Thus, too, in the Iphigenia in Taitna, in 
which the sister is going to kill the 
brother, [but recognizes him] ; and in the 
Halit, the son is about to betray his 
mother, but is prevented by recognizing 
her. Hence, as has been formerly ob- 
served, tragedies are not conversant with 
many families; for ports were enabled to 
discover incident of this kind in fables, 
not from art, but from fortune** They 
were compelled, therefore, to direct their 
attention to those families In which ca- 
lamities of this kind bap{>cnrd. 

And thus we have spoken sufficiently 
concerning the combination of the inci- 
dents, and have shown what kmd of 
fables ought to be employed. 

CHAP XV 

With respect to manners, however, 
there are four things to which one ought 
to direct attention: one, indeed, and the 
first, that they be good. But the tragedy 
■will indeed possess manners, if, as was 
said, the words or the action render any 
deliberate intention apparent; containing 
good manners, if the deliberate intention 

to some sheep that he attempted to carry oC 
from the island of Ithaca.—: Twining. . ■* 

ST Ritter condemns this pooeago. 

Ml e to history or tradition. 
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is pood. But manners are to be found 
in each genus; for both a woman and a 
slave may be good; though perhaps of 
these, the one is less good, and the other 
is wholly bad.sB In the second place, the 
manners must be adapted to the persons. 
For there are manners which are charac- 
terized by fortitude, but it is not suited 
to a woman to be either brave or terrible. 
In the third place, the manners must be 
similar. For this, as was before ob- 
served, differs from making the manners 
to be good and adapted. In the fourth 
place, they must be uniform; for if he 
Is anomalous who exhibits the imitation, 
and expresses such like manners, at the 
same timw it is necessary that be should 
be umformly unequal The example, 
however, of depraved manners is Indeed 
not necessary; such, for instance, as that 
of Menelaus in the Orettes, but an exam- 
ple of unbecoming and unappropriate 
manners is, the lamentation of Ulysses in 
the tragedy of Seyllaj*" and the speech 
of Menalippe; and the example of anom- 
alous manners in the Iphtyenia m Aah» 
For Iphigenia supplicating does not at all 
resemble the Iphigenia in the latter part 
of the tragedy. It Is requisite, however, 
in the manners as well as in the combina- 
tion of the incidents, always to investi- 
gate, either the necessary or the prob- 
able; so that such a person should say or 
do such things, either necessarily or prob- 
ably; and that it be necessary or prob- 
able that this thing should be done after 
that. It IS evident, therefore, that the 
solutions of fables ought to happen from 
the fable itself, and not as in the 
Jiedea,*^ from the machinery, and in the 
trandy called the lltad, from the par- 
ticmars respecting the saibng away 

SB This Ib obBerved, to show the consiBtvnce 
ol this first precept with the nest The man 
nere must be drawn as aood aa may be, con 
sistently with the observance of proprifty, with 
respect to the i/rneral character at different 
sexes, ages, conditions, etc It might have 
been obiectcd — “ Ton say the character muet 
be food But suppose the poet hse to ruprr 
sent, for lustancc a slave I — the chsrscter of 
Blaves in general is notoriously bwf" — The 
answer is — anything may be good t'n its 
kind — Twining 

40 Of the Seytta nothing is known — Some 
fragments remain of Mrnalippe thr Wiss (for 
this was the title) a tragedy of Euripides, the 
lubjeot of which is a curiosity. 

41 Of Eunpides Medea is carried off, at 
the end of the truedy, in a chariot drawn by 
flying dragone — Twining 


[from Troy]. Bqt we must employ ma- 
chinery in things which are external to 
the drama, which either happened before, 
and which it is not possible fbr men to 
know, or which happened atferwards, and 
require to be previously foretold and an- 
nounced For we ascribe to the gods the 
power of seeing all things, but w’e do not 
admit the introduction of anything ab- 
surd in the incidents, 4a but if it is intro- 
duced it must be external to the tragedy; 
as m the (Edipus of Sophocles. Since, 
however, tragedy is an mutation of bet- 
ter things, it IS necessary that we should 
mutate good painters For these, in giv- 
ing an appropriate form to the image, 
depict the simibtude, but mcrease me 
beuuty.43 Thus, also, it is requisite that 
the poet, m mutating the wrathful and 
the indolent, and those who are similarly 
affected in their manners, should turm an 
example of equity', as asperity ; such as 
Ag.itho and Homer have represented 
Achilles. These things, indeed, it is nec- 
essary to observe; and besides these, such 
perceptions of the senses as are attend- 
ant upon poetry, besides the necessary 
ones 44 For in these, errors are fre- 
quently committed. But concerning 
these tiungs enough has been said 'in the 
treatises mready published. 

CHAP. XVI 

[46 What discovery, howevdt, is, has 
been before stated. But with respect to 
.the species of recognition, the first Indeed 
IS the most inartificial, and that which 
most poets use through being at a loss, 
and js effected through signs. But of 

45 By tneidrnto of ths fabls, Anstotl* here 
plainly means all those actions or events which 
ure essenhal parts of the sutr/ert or story, 
whether previous to the action, and neceaaary 
to be known or included in it, and actually 
represented in the drama 

as This seems intended to explain bis third 
pPecept, of rtsrmblaner in the manners, to 
reconcile it with his first, and to show what 
sort of likeness the nature of tragic mutation 
leqiilres — Twining 

44 i, e to the siyM, and the hearing, in other 
words, to actffal rtprrstnlation 

46 The reader, who recoUecte the conclusion 
of Sect 14 where the author took a formal 
leave of the " faihte and its rrqmsttrs," and 
proceeded to the second essential part of trag- 
edy the manners, will hardly be of Dncier^a 
opinion, who contends that this section is 
rfghtiv plared His reasons are perfectly nn 
setisfaetory. — Twining, 
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these, 'some natural, such as the 
“lance with which the curlh-buru^o race 
are marked,” or the stars [on the bodies 
of the soifi>] in the Thyeates of Caremus 
Others are adventitious, and of these 
some are m the body, as scarst but others 
are external, such as necklaces; and such 
as [the discovery] through a small boat, 
in &e Tyro.*f These signs also may be 
used in a better or worse manner. Thus 
Ulysses, through his scar, is in one way 
known by bis nurse, and in another by 
the swmeherds. For the discoveries 
which are for the sake of credibiiity, 
are more martidcial, and all of them are 
of this kind, but those which are from 
revolution, as in the “Washing of Ulys- 
ses,” ** are better. And those recogni- 
tions rank in the second place, which are 
invented by the poet, on which account 
they are inartificial. Thus Orestes m the 
Iphigeiaa discovers that he is Orestes ->!> 
For she indeed recognues her brother 
through a letter, but Orestes himself 
speaks what the poet designs, but not 
what the fable requires, on which ac- 
count It IS near to the above-mentioned 
error; since he might have introduced 
some [of the real things as signs] Thus, 
too, in the T ere urn of Sojihoclcs, the 
“voice of the shuttle [produced a rec- 
ognition] ” But the tlurd mode of dis- 
covery IS through memory, trom the sen- 
sible perception of something by sight, 
as in theeC’yprn of Oicteogenes, for on 

46 The descendants of the original Thebans, 
who, according to the fabulous histori, sprung 
from the earth when Cadmus sowed the 
dragon s teeth etc — Tins noble race are said 
to have been distinguished by the natural mark 
of a lance upon their bodies 

4T Sopboiles nrote two tragedies of this 
xiame7 neither of them jireserved — The story 
of Tyro leads us to suppose, that Aristotle 
means the little boat, trough, or, as some ren 
der It, cradle in which Tjro had exposed her 
children, on, or near, the river the particular 
manner of the discovery it would be in vain 
to guess 

4S The ancients distinguished the different 
parts of Homer's poems by different titles ac 
commodated to the different subjects, or epi 
Bodes, and in referring to him, th^ made use 
of these not of the division intotpooka Thus, 
the part of the vixth book of the Odjieeeii above 
referred to was called The Waahwp The 
Tide of Alcmoue was another title which will 
presently be mentioned — Tinning 

40 I folTow Ritter, who supplies “ to tphi* 
genia ” The older editors interpolated the 
passage 


seeing the picture a certam person weeps. 
And in the Tale of Aleuiouaj for Ulybaes, 
on hearing the lyrist, and recollecting the 
story, weeps, whence also [all these] 
were recognized. The fourth mode of 
discovery is derived from syUogism,^o as 
m the Choephoroe — a person like me is 
arrived — there is no person bke me but 
Orestes —< Orestes, therefore, is arrived. 
Thus too in the Ipkigenia 6i of Polyides 
the sophist. For it was probable that 
Orestes would syllogistically conclude 
that because his sister had been immo- 
lated, it would likewise happen to him to 
be sacrificed. Thus also in the Tydeuaea 
of Theodectes, a certam person comes to 
discover his son, and himself jserishes 63 
Another example also is in the Phimdie. 
For the women, on seeing the place, m- 
ferred what their fate would be, viz. that 
they must needs perish in this place; for 
they were exposed in it from their m- 
tancy. There is also a certain compound 
[discovery], which is produced from the 
false inference of the spectator, as in the 
Ulyaaea the Palae Meaaenyer. For he 
says he should know the bow, which be 
had not seen; but the [audience], as if 
be must be known through this, on this 
account infer falsely. The best recogni- 
tion, however, of all, is that which arises 
from the things themselves, astonishment 
being excited through the probable cir- 
cumstances; as in the (Edtpua of Sopho- 
cles and the Iphtyenia, (for it is prob- 
able that she would be willing to send 
letters) , since such things alone are with- 
out fictitious signs and necklaces®* But 
the recognitions which rank in the second 
place, are those which are derived from 
syllogism ] 

so Ocrosvoned by reasoumg , — i e by rea- 
Boning (or rather, vnference, or conoluston), 
in tlic person dvcoveied 

51 The subject appears to have been the same 
as that of the Iphvn ma tn Tauru of Euripides, 
vve are to suppose that Oreatea was discovered 
to his Bister by this natural exclamation, at the 
moment when he was led to the altar of Diana 
to be sacrificed — Twining 

63 Of this and the preceding tragedy, we 
know nothing but what we, learn here: i e 
that in the one, a father, and in the other, the 
dauphdera of Phvneua, were discovered, and, 
jmohshly, saved, by those exclamations, — 
Twining 

6S Nothing of this play Is known, 

64 AU UuB passage is hopelessly comipt. 
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CHAP. XVII 

It is necessary, however, that the poet 
should form the plots, and elaborate his 
diction, in such a manner that he may as 
much as possible place the thing before 
bis own eyesoj For thus the poet per- 
ceiving most acutely, as if present with 
the transactions themselves, will discover 
what is becoming, and whatever is re- 
pugnant will be least concealed from his 
view. An evidence of this is the fault 
with which Carcmus is reproached. For 
Amphiaraus had left the temple, which 
was concealed from the spectator, who 
did not perceive it, and the piece was 
driven from the stage m consequence of 
the indignation of the sjiectators For 
the poet as much as possible should co- 
operate with the gestures [of the actor] ; 
since those are naturally most adajited 
to persuade who are themselves under 
the Influence of passion. Hence, also, he 
agitates others who is himself agitated, 
and he excites others to anger who is 
himself most truly enraged Hence, 
poetry is the province either of one who 
is naturally clever, or of one who is in- 
sane. For these characters, the one is 
easily fashioned, but the other is prone 
to ecstasy It is likewise necessary th.it 
the poet should in a general way lai 
down the fables composed by others, and 
those which he composes himself, and 
afterwards intioduce episodes and 
lengthen out [the play] But I s.ij th.it 
he should give a general sketch after this 
manner. Thus, for instance, in the Iphi- 
genm, a certain virgin on the popit of 
being sacriflced, and vanishing from the 
view of those who were to sacrifice her, 
and being brought to another countrv in 
which it was a l.iw to sacrifice strangers 
to a certain goddess, she is appointed the 
priestess of these rites. Some time .ifter, 
it happened that the brother of the 
priestess came to this place; [but on 
what account’ Because some god h.id 
ordered him, for a certain reason which 
does not pertain to the general view of 
the tragedy,] fo come thither, [but whv 
he did. so is foreign to the fable] . The 
brother, therefore, coming, and being 
made captive, discovered [his sister [, 
when he is going to be sacriflced; wheth- 

1 e. place himself in the position of a spec* 
tator. 


er, as Euripides says, [by an epistle,] or, 
as Pulyides feigns, speakmg according to 
probability, because he said, it, was not 
only requisite that the sister, but that 
he also shuqjd be sacriflced. — and hence 
safety arises. After these things, the 
poet having given names to the persons, 
should insert the episodes; and he must 
be caietul that the episodes be appropri- 
ate; as that of the insanity through which 
Orestes was taken captive, and his being 
saved through expiation In dramas, 
therefore, the episodes are short, but by 
these the epopee is lengthened For the 
fable of the Ody’tsey is short, viz. a ceiv 
tain man wandering for many years, and 
persecuted by Keptune, and left alone. 
And besides this, his domestic affairs 
being so circumstanced, that his wealth 
IS consumed by suitors, and stratagems 
are plotted againat his son. But driven 
by a tempest, he returns, and making 
himself know n to certain persons, he 
attacks the suitors, and is himself saved, 
but destroys his enemies. This, there- 
fore, IS the peculiarity of the fable, but 
the rest is episode 


CHAP XVIII 

[In every tragedj, however, there is a 
complication and development ss And 
extern.il circumstances indeed, and some 
ot those that are internal, frequently 
form the coiiiplicatiun , but the rest the 
development I call, however, the com- 
plication, the whole ot that w hich extends 
from the beginning to the last part, from 
which there is a transition to good for- 
tune; but I call the development that 
part which extends from the beginning of 
the transition to the end Thus m the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the past transac- 
tions, and the c.ipture of the son, are the 
complication, but the part which extends 
fxom the charge of murder to the end, is 
the development But of tragedy there 
are four species; for so many parts of it 
have also been enumerated. And one 
species is the complicated, of which the 

M Literallr, the tying and vmiyxng. With 
the French, \aiirf and Dfnourment arc con- 
venient and established ternia I hope I ehall 
be pardoned for avoiding our awkward expres- 
BTOns of the intnguf and unravHing of a plot, 
etc I could find no terma less exceptionable 
than thoeo I have used — Twinmg 
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whole IS revolution and discovery; an- 
other, the pathetic, such as the tragedies 
of ^jax and Ixton, another, the moral,-*! 
such as ftie Phlhtottdes and the PeUua, 
but the fourth is another ^uch as the 
PhoTCidfs 5* and the Prometheus, and 
tragedies which represent what passes in 
Hades. It is especiaUy necessary, there- 
fore. that the poet should endeavor to 
have all these sjiecies; or at least that 
he should have the greatest and most of 
them, es})eeially since men of the present 
age calumniate the poets. For as tliere 
have been good poets in each part of 
tragedy, they now expect one poet to ex- 
cel in all the parts. But it is right to 
call tragedy different and the same, 
though not perhaps with any reference to 
the table; but this [may be the case with 
those] of which there is the same plot 
and solution But maiiy poets compli- 
cate « ell, and develop badly no But 
both these should olw ays be applauded so 
But it IS necessary to recollect, as has 
been often observed, that we must not 
make tragedy an epic system. Now, I 
call that tragedy an epic system, which 
consists of many fables; as if some one 
should compose a tragedy from the whole 
fable of the JUad. * For m the lhad, on 
account of its length, the parts receive 
an appropriate magnitude But In 
dramas, the effect produced would be 
very contrary to expectation. The truth 

ST 1 e in which the delineation of manners 
or rhararier is predoniinant Our language, I 
think, wants a word to expresa lAu sense of 
the Greek iitiKov, end the Latin, moraium 
Xannrred has 1 believe, sometimea been used 
in this sense but so seldom, ss to sound uwk 
wardly. Vie know oothiog of the subjecte here 
given ss examples — Tu iiiing 

OS^Rrh}lus wrote a tragedy so named It 
is difficult to imagine what be could make of 
these three curioiia personages, who were bom 
old teamen lived underground, and had but 
one eye among them, winch thev used by turns, 
carrying it, 1 suppose, in a cnee, like a pair of 
spectaciea Such is the tale I — Twining 
*^^-50 No fault so common It wos with the 
Greek tragedians probably, as with Shaks 
pesre — “In many of his play s the lat- 
ter ;iart is evidently neglected 'WTien be found 
himself near the end of his worl^ and in view 
of hia reward, he shortened the labor, to 
snatch the profit He therefore remits his ef 
forts where he should most vigorously exert 
them and his entsstrophe is improbably jiro- 
dneed or imperfectly represented" Johnson's 
Fret to Shnkspeare — Tunning 

so This ;mssage is eontradictory and nnm 
teUigihle Ritter condemns the whole as 
apnriotif. 


of this IS indicated by such as have rep- 
resented [in one tragedy] the whole de- 
struction of Troy, and not some part of 
it, as the A'lobe or Medea of Euripides, 
and who have not acted like ^Eschylus; 
for these have either been condemned, or 
contend without success; since Agatho 
also failed m this alone But in revolu- 
tions, and m simple actions, those poets 
admirably effect their aim. For this is 
tragical, and has a moral tendency 
This, however, takes place when a wise 
but a depraved man, such as Sisyphus, is 
deceived, and a brave but unjust man is 
vanquished. But this is probable, as 
Agatho says. For it is probable that 
many things may take place contrary to 
probabihty. It is necessary likewise to 
conceive the chorus to be one of the 
players and a part of the whole, and that 
it cooperates with the players, not as in 
Euripides,si but as in Sophocles. But 
with other tragedians, the choral songs 
do not more belong to that fable, than 
to any other tragedy; on which account 
the chorus sing detached pieces, inserted 
at pleasure,®* of which Agatho was the 
inventor. What difference, however, does 
it make, to sing inserted pieces, or to 
adapt the diction of one drama to an- 
other, or the whole episode® 

CHAP. XIX 

Of the other parts of tragedy enough 
has now been said. But it remains that 
we should speak concerning the diction 
and the sentiments. The particulars, 

St This expression does not, I think, neces- 
sarily imply any stronger censure of Buripides, 
than that the choral odes of his tragedies were, 
in general, more loosely connected with the 
Bubiect than those of Sophociee, which, on 
examinAtiQi), wouldi 1 believe, be found truo 
For that this is the fault here meant, not the 
improper choice of the persona who composa 
tfte chortta/* as the ingenious translator of 
Ennpidea understands, is. I think, plain from 
uhat immediately follows, the connection be* 
mg this — So])hoeles is, in this respect, moat 
perfect, Euripides leaa so, ss to the othera, 
their choral songs are totally foreign to the 
subject of their tragedies " • 

esit IS ciinouB to trace the gradual extine* 
tion of the chorus. At first, it was then, 
relieved by the intermixture of dialogue, but 
still prineipaU then, aubordxnafe to the dis* 
l^ue, then, digressive and HI connected with 
the piece, then, borrowed from other pieces at 
pleasure end so on to the^fiddles and the 
aettnnes The performers in the orchestra of 
s modern theater are little, 1 believe, aware, 
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therefore, respecting the sentiments, are 
unfolded in the treatise on Rhetonc, to 
which it mure properly belongs But 
those things pertain to the sentiments, 
which it IS requisite to procure by a 
reasoning process And the parts of 
these die, to demonstrate, to refute, and 
to excite the passions, such as pity, or 
fear, or anger, and such hke, and besides 
these, to amplify and extenuate It is 
evident, Iioaever, that in things, also, it 
is requisite to derive what is useful from 
the same forms, when it is necess,iry to 
procure objects of pity, or things that are 
dreadful, or great, or probable. Except 
that theie^is this difference, that things 
in tragedy ought to be rendered appar- 
ent without teaching, but m an oiation 
they aie to be shown by the speaker, and 
in consequence of the .speech For what 
emplojTnent would there be for the ora- 
tor, if the things should appear [of them- 
selves] pleasing, and not through the 
speech? But of things pertaining to dic- 
tion, there IS one species of theory r^ 
specting the forms of speech, which it is 
the province of the actor to know, and 
of him who IS a master artist in this 
profession. Thus, for instance, [it is 
requisite he should know,] what a man- 
date IS, what a prayer, narration, threats, 
interrogation and aiiswei are, and what- 
ever else there m.iy be of this kmd. 
For from the knowledge or ignorance of 
these, the poetic art incurs no blame of 
any moment For who would think that 
Homer errs in what he is reproved for 
by Protagoras’ vu. that while he fancies 
he piajs, he commands, when he says, 
“ The wrath, O goddess, sing " For, says 
he, to order a thing to be dune, or not to 
be done, is a mand.ite Hence, this must 
be omitted as a theorem pertaining to 
another art, and not to poetry. 


CHAP. XXIII 

ox THE EPIC POEH 

Concerning flie poetry, however, which 
is narrative and imitative in meter, it is 
evident that it ought to have dramatic 

that they occupy the place, and may consider 
themselves as the lineal descendants, of the 
ancient ehorve* Oreheatra was the name of 
that part of the ancient theater which was ap- 
propriated to the chorus. 


fables, in the same manner as tiagedy, 
and should be conversant with one whole 
and pertect action, which has, a begin- 
ning, middle, and end, in order that, hke 
one whole ^muiul, it may produce itif 
appropriate pleasure, <>3 and that it may 
not be hke the custom of histones, m 
which it IS not necessary to treat of one 
action, but of one time, viz. of such things 
as have happened m that time, respecting 
one or mure persons, the i elation of each 
of which things to the other is just as it 
may happen For as the sea-fight at 
Salamis, and the battle with the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily, though they happened 
at the same time, tend nothing to the 
same end; thus also in successive times, 
one thing may sometimes be connected 
with another, from which no one end is 
produced But nearly all poets do this. 
Hence, as we hdWe befoie observed, m 
this respect also Homer will appear to 
be divine, when compared with other 
poets, becuuse he did not attempt to sing 
of the whole of the Trojan war, though 
it hud a beginning and an end For if 
he had, it would have been very great, 
and not sufficiently conspicuous, or if it 
had been of a moderate size, it would 
have been intricate through the variety 
of incidents si But now, having selected 
one part of the war, he has made use of 
many episodes, such as the catalogue of 
the ships, and other episodes, with which 
he bus adorned his poem OtTier poets, 
however, have composed a fable about 
one man, and one time, and one action, 
consisting of many parts, as the authors 
of the Cypriae, and the Lesser Iliad. 
[With respect to the Iliad and Odt/ssey, 
therefore, one or two tragedies ,only 
could be made from each But many 
might be made fiuin the Cypriacs, and 
from the Lesser Iliad more than eight; 
such as the Jadyment of the Arms, Phi- 
lacteles, iVeoplolemus, Eurypylas, The 
Ueyying [of Ulysses], the Lacienie, the 

63 1 e onposed (na appears from what fal- 
lows) to that winch history gives Unity of 
interest is esaential to the pleasure we expect 
from the epic poem, and this cannot exist, at 
hast m the degree required, without unity of 
action — Twining 

81 Because ‘ the lenoth of the whole would " 
then *• not admit of a proper mai/nituilr in the 
parts",' sni thus an epic poem constructed 
upon an histoiieal plan, would be exactly m 
the same case with a tragedy *' constructed on 
an epic plan " — Twining 
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Destruction of Troy, the Return of the 
Greeks, 6’inoii, and the Troadet. 

CHAP. XXIV 

ON THE SPECIES, PARTS, ETc! OF EPIC 
POBTHT 

Again, it is requisite that the epic 
sboidd have the same species as tragedy. 
[For it IS necessary that it should be 
either simple, or complex, or ethical, or 
pathetic J The parts also are the same, 
except the music and the scenerj For 
it requiies revolutions, discoveries, and 
disasters; and besides these, the senti- 
ments and the diction should he well 
formed; all which were first used by 
Homer, and are used bj him fitli For 
of his two poems, the lUad indeed con- 
tains the simple and pathetic, but the 
Odyssey, the complex ,*foi through the 
whole of it there is discovery and 
moral And besides these things, he 
excelled all poets in diction and senti- 
ment The epic, however, differs from 
tragedy in the length of the composition, 
and in the meter But the proper boun- 
dary of its length has been before de- 
scribed, fur it should be such that the 
beginning and the ‘end may be seen at 
one view. (And this will be effected if 
the compositions are shorter than those 
of the ancient ])oets, and brought to the 
same length w ith the multitude of trage- 
dies th.,t~are recited at one hearing «v] 
But it IS the peculiarity of the epic to 
possess abundantly the power of extend- 
ing its magnitude; for tragedy is not 
capable of mutating many actions that 
are performed at the same time, but that 
part only which is represented in the 
scene, and acted by the players But m 
the epic, in consequence of its being a 
narration, many events may he intro- 
duced which have happened at the same 
time, which are properly connected with 
the suliject, and from which the bulk of 
the poem is increased. Hence, this con- 

• 

S'. See Pope's translation, ivi 206, etc 
where Ulvsses discovers himself so Telenmchns 
— vvi *212, to the shepherds — xsiii 211 to 
Penelope — xxiv 375 to his father — ix 17, 
to Alcinoiis — IV 150 etc Telenischus is dis 
covered to Menelsiis hv his tears — v 189 to 
Helen by his resemhlance to his father — xix 
B45, ITlvssea is discovered to the old nurse, by 
the scar — Twining 

as This is quite contrary to Aristotle’s own 
I opinion. 


tributes to its magmiicence, transports 
the bearer to different places, and adorns 
the poem with dissimilar episodes For 
similitude of events rapidly produces sa- 
tiety, and causes tragedies to fad. But 
heroic meter is established by experience 
as adapted to the epic For* if any one 
should attempt narrative imitation in 
any other meter, or m many meters min- 
gled together, the unfitness of it would 
be apparent For heroic meter is of 
all others the most stable and ample. 
[Hence it especi.illy receives foreign 
words and metaphors For narrative 
imitation excels all others ] But Iambics 
and tetrameters have more motion, the 
one being adapted to dancing, but the 
other to acting It would, however, be 
still more absurd, to mingle them to- 
gether, as Chieremon did Hence, no one 
has composed a long poem in any other 
measure than the neroic, but, as we 
have said. Nature herself teaches us to 
distinguish the measure best suited 
Homer, indeed, deserves to be praised 
for many other things, and also because 
he is the only poet who was not ignorant 
what he ought to do himself. For it is 
requisite that the poet should speak in 
his own person as little as possible; for 
so far as he does so be is not an imitator. 
Other poets, therefore, take an active 
part through the whole poem, and they 
only mutate a few things, and seldom. 
But Homer, after a short preface, imme- 
diately introduces a man or a woman, or 
something else that has manners; for 
there is nothing m his poem unattended 
with manners It is necessary, therefore, 
in tragedies to produce the" wonderful; 
but that which is contrary to reason 
(whence the wonderful is best produced) 
IS best suited to the epopee, from the 
agent not being seen In the next place, 
the particulars respecting the pursuit of 
Hector would appear ridiculous in the 
scene, the Greeks indeed standing still, 
and not pursuing, and Achilles making 
signs to them, by the motion of his 
head, not to engage or But in the epic 
this is concealed Now* the wonder- 
ful pleases; of which this is an indica- 

07 Pope’s niatl, XXII 267 — Perhaps the idea 
of stopping a whole armv by a nod, or shake 
of the head (a circumstance disfinetly men- 
tioned by Homer, but sunk in^r Pope’s ver- 
sion), was the absurdity here pnnnpaUii meant 
If this whole Homeric scene were represented 
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tion, that all men, when they wish to 
gratify their hearers, add something to 
what they relate Homer also in the 
highest degree taught others how to feign 
in a proper manner. But this is a para- 
logism. For men fancy that when the 
consequentt followers or results from the 
antecedent, the consequent may be con- 
verted, and that the antecedent will fol- 
low from the consequent This, how- 
ever, IS false [But why, if the ante- 
cedent be false, so long as this other be 
otherwise, should the consequent neces- 
sarily follow'* For through knowing the 
consequent to be true, our soul paralo- 
gues, and concludes that the antecedent 
also IS true. And there is an example 
of this in The Washvig.] Again, oue 
should prefer things which are impos- 
sible but probable, to such as are possible 
but iinprobalile. Fables also should not 
be composed from irrational parts, [but 
as much as possible, indeed, they should 
have nothing irrational in them, if, how- 
ever, this IS impossible, care should be 
taken that the irrational circumstance 
does not pertain to the fable, as in the 
case of (Edipus not knowing how Lnius 
died. For it must not be brought into 
the drama, like the narration of the Pyth- 
ian games in the Electro, or him who, m 
the tragedy of the Mysians, comes from 
Tegea to Mysia without speaking.] It is 
ridiculous, therefore, to say, that other- 
wise the fable would be destroyed, for 
such fables should not at first be com- 
posed But if they are composed, and 
it appears more reasonable that they 
should be, the absurdity also must be 
admitted; since the irrational circum- 
stances in the Odyssey, such as Ulysses 
being left [on the shore of Ithaca by 
the Phmacians], would evidently have 
been intolerable, if they had been fabri- 
cated by a bad poet. But now the poet 
conceals the absurdity, and renders it 
pleasing by the addition of other beau- 
ties. The diction, likewise, should be 
labored in the sluggish parts of the poem, 
and which exhibit neither manners nor 
sentiment. For a very splendid diction 
conceals the manners and the reasoning 

on our stage, in the best manner possible, there 
can be no doubt that the effect would gustifr 
Aristotle’s observation It would certainly set 
the audience ih a roar,— Twining, 


CHAP, XXVl 

One may, how’ever, questiop whether 
epic or tragic imitation is the more ex- 
cellent. Fpr if that imitation is the 
better which is less troublesome to the 
spectator, and such an imitation pertains 
to better spectators, that which imitates 
every thing is evidently attended with 
molestation. For, as if the spectators 
will not perceive what is acted without 
the addition of much movement, they 
make great gesticulations, just as bad 
players on the flute turn themselves 
round, when it is requisite to mutate the 
action of the discus, or when they sing 
of Scylla, draw to themselves the' cory- 
pheeus, or leader of the band. Such, 
then, is tragedy, as the modern actors 
are in the estimation of their predeces- 
sors. Hence, Ulyniscus called CaUipides 
an ape, m consequence of carrying his 
imitation to a great excess And there 
was also a similar opinion respecting i 
Pindar [the player]. But as these lat-, 
ter actors are to the former, so is the 
whole art of tragedy to the epopee. , 
They say, therefore, that the epopee is. 
calculated for hearers of the bett.er sort,' 
on which account it does not require | 
scenery; but that tragedy is calculated 
for the vulgar. Hence, tragic imitation, 
which IS troublesome to the spectator, 
will evidentlj be inferior to epic imita-' 
tlon. • 

In the first place, however, this accusa- 
tion does not pertain to the poet, but the! 
actor; since it is possible in reciting epic; 
poetry to overdo action, as Sosistratus. 
did, and singing bkewise, as Mnastheusl 
of Opus did. In the next place, neither’ 
IS all motion to be despised, since neither J 
is every kind of dancing, but only that 
which IS bad, and hence Callipedes was 
blamed, as others now are for imitating’! 
light women Further still, tragedy, inj 
the same manner as the epopee, may ful-i 
fil its purpose without gesture; for by] 
reading, i/ i.s manifest what kind of thing] 
it is. If, therefore, it is in other re- 
spects betftr, it IS not necessary that it 
should be accompanied [by motion and 
gesture] In the next place, tragedy has 
every thing which the epic possesses. 
For It may use meter, and it has also 
music and scenery, as no small parts, 
through w'hich the pleasure it produces 
Is most apparent. To which may be 
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added, that it pokbessA perspicuity, both 
when it IS redd, and when it is acted. 
The end. too, of its imitation is con- 
fined in less extended limits. For being 
crowded into a narrower compass, it be- 
comes mure pleasing than if it were dif- 
fused through a long period of time. 
Thus, for instance, if one were to put the 
(Edtpus of Sophocles into as many verses 
as the Iliad, [it would be less pleasing]. 
Again, the imitation of the epic has 
less unity [than tragic imitation] ; of 
which this is an indication, that from 
any kind of [epic] imitation, many trage- 
dies may be produced Hence, if he who 
writes an epic poem should choose a 
fable perfectly one, the poem would 
necessarily either appear short, as if cur- 
tailed, or if it should he accompanied 
with length of meter, it would seem to 
be languid. But if bs> should compose 
one fable from many fables, 1 mean, if 
the poem should consist of many actions. 


it would not possess unity. Thus, the 
Iliad and Udyntey contain many such 
parts, which of themselves possess mag- 
nitude, though these poems are composed, 
as much as possible, in the most excellent 
manner, and are most eminently the imi- 
tation of one action. If, theretore, trag- 
edy excels in all these particulars, and 
besides this, in the work of art, (for 
neither tragic nor epic imitation ought 
to produce a casual pleasure, but that 
which has been stated), it is evident that 
it will be more excellent than the epopee, 
in consequence of attaining its end in a 
greater degree And thus much concern- 
ing trageify, and the epic, as to them- 
selves, their species, and their parts, their 
number, and their difference, what the 
causes are of their being good or bad, 
and also concerning the objections which 
may be made to them, and the solutions 
of the objections. 
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LATIN DBAMATIC CRITICISM 


Latin literature yields little more ma- 
teVial in dramatic criticism and theory 
than Greek As is pointed out in another 
place, there is but one complete treatise 
extant — the Ara Poetica of Horace — 
and that is far from satisfactory as a uni- 
fied and clear statement of the aims or 
achievements of the Latin drama Prom 
the beginnings of Latin literary criticism 
with Cicero, to the time of Horace, there 
is practically nothing relating to the sub- 
ject Cicero himself, m his Letters, Ora- 
tions, and various treatises, evolves inter- 
esting ideas on the drama, but nowhere 
sums up any sort of complete theory of 
body of doctrine. If the works of Varro 
and Luiilius had been preserved, it is 
doubtful whether Horace would have oc- 
cupied his present position of solitary 
grandeur and importance, but m the ab- 
sence of anything but fragments from 
these authors and from the numerous 
other critics of his time and anterior to 
him, we must assign to him a place of the 
first magnitude Mention ought per- 


haps be made of a few paragraphs on 
the rise of comedy in Livy's history, Ab 
urbe condita Librt (vii, li, iv, and follow- 
ing), written about the time of Christ. 
Not until Qumtilian is there anything 
approaching a systematic study of dram- 
atists, while Quintilian himself — in the 
Institutiones Oratonae, Books VI and X 
— adopts an historical rather than theo- 
retical method, and passes brief judg- 
ments on Greek and Latin authors The 
Noctea Alttcae of Aulus Gellius is the 
last of the Latin writings with any pre- 
tension to originality concerned with our 
subject. 

A careful study of Henry Kettleship’s 
second series of Lectures and Essays — 
chapter on Latin Cnttctsm — , and of 
Saintsbury’s History of Criticism — first 
volume — will enlighten the student as to 
the details of the subject, but he .will 
find little other than ^fragments and titles 
of lost works if he goes to original 
sources. 
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HORACE 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus, known in 
English as Horace, was born at Venusia, 
near the border of Apulia, in 65 B c 
His father, a former slave who had freed 
himself before the birth of his son, sent 
him to school m Rome. As a young man 
Horace went to Athens and studied phil- 
osophy at the famous schools when 
the Civil War broke out he enlisted in 
the army of Brutus, served at Philippi, 
and canie back to Rome not long after 
Deprived of his property as a result of 
the proscriptions, he began bfe anew 
at the age of twenty-four as clerk in 
a public office Not long after, he at- 
tracted the attention of Maecenas, and 
soon became acquamted with Varius and 
Vergil, henceforth devoting himself to lit- 
erary pursuits. His first work, the first 
book of Satires, was published 35 b c 
About a year later, Maecenas presented 
him witU* the celebrated Sabine Farm, 
and Horace was at hberty to the end of 
his bfe to do as he liked. Before he died 
he was famous the Emperor Augustus 
comnussioned him to write the fourth 
book of Odes He died eight years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, 

The Epistle to the Pisos, or Art of 
Poetry, has been assigned by various au- 
thorities to the period between 34 and 7 
B c. Professor Nettleship (m his Lec- 
tures and Essays') bebeves it to have been 
written between 34 and 30 b c. (ts 
interest and value are considerably en- 
hanced in view of the fact that it is, in 
Professor Samtsbury’s words) “the only 
complete example of literary criticism 
that we have from any Roman” It is 
idgnificant that the greater part of its sub- 
ject-matter IS concerned with the drama 
While it has been clearly substantiated 
that _ Horace drew upon a non-extont 
treatise by Neoptoiemus of Parium, an 
Alexandrian critic of uncertain date, the 


fact that Horace made use of and 
molded the ideas of his predecessor is 
important The Art of Poetry is on the 
H'hole a somewhat arbitrary n^inual; the 
greatest importance is there attached to 
the purely formal side of writmg; the 
dramatist must adhere closely to the five 
acts, the chorus, and so on; proportion, 
good sense, decorum, cannot be neglected. 
Of the practical value of the work before 
the Renaissance, it is impossible to know; 
of its influence since that time, it can 
only be said that it was as widespread 
as that of Aristotle Horace’s doctrme 
of “pleasure and profit” was to be re- 
peated innumerable times, and is still a 
criterion of criticism Mr. Spingarn’s 
statement that “ critical activity m nearly 
all the countries of western Europe seems 
to have been ushered m by the trans- 
lation of Horace’s Art Poettca into the 
vernacular tongues ’’ is but another proof 
of the popularity of the work 

Editions: 

Of the numerous Latin texts of Hor- 
ace, that of Bentley is on the whole 
the best, though there are numerous oth- 
ers. This was reedited by Zangemeister 
in 1869 Among modern commentaries 
are that of J C. Orelli (4th ed. revised 
by O Hirschfelder and J Mewes, 1886- 
90), and of A. Kiessling (revised by R. 
Heinze, 1898-1908). The standard En^ 
lish commentary is the two-volume edu- 
tion of E. C. Wickham (1874-96) 

English translations abound. Among 
the early versions is The <Works of Hor- 
ace, translated by several hands [Dry- 
den, Congreve, etc ] 2 vols , London, 
1757-69. See also The Works of Horace, 
translated by C Smart, revised by T. A. 
Buckley (late Bohn editions, n d. ; TJi« 
Works of Horace, translated by I. Lons- 
dale and S. Lee (London, 1873); and 
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THE ART OP POETRY 1 
[EPISTOLA AD PISONES] 
(34-30 B. c ») 


If a painter should wish to unite a 
horse's neck to a human head, and spread 
a variety of plumage over limbs [of 
different animals] taken from every part 
[ot nature], so that what is a beautiiul 
woman m the ujiper part terminates un- 
sightly m an ugly fish below — could you, 
my friends, retrain from laughter, were 
you admitted to such a sight’ Beheve, 
ye Pisos, the book will be perfectly like 
such a picture, the ideas of which, like 
a sick man's dreams, are all vam <ind 
fictitious: so that neither head nor foot 
can correspond to any one form “ Poets 
and painters [you will say] have ever 
had equal authority for attemptmg any 
thing ’’ We are conscious of this, and 
this privilege we demand and allow in 
turn, but not to such a degree that the 
tame should associate with the savage; 
nor that serpents should be coupled with 
birds, lambs with tigers. 

1 Translated, complete, by 0 Smart, from 
The Works of Boraee htrrally translated into 
Bnghsh Prose (New York, n d } Unsigned 
footnotes are by the translator The brackets 
enclose words ^ phrases by the translator in 
tended to complete the sense of the origmal 


In pompous introductions, and such as 
promise a great deal, it generally hap- 
pens that one or two verses of purple 
patch-work, that may make a great show, 
are tagged on, as when the ^^-ove and 
the altar of Diana and the nieandermg 
of a current hastening through pleasant 
fields, or the river Rhine, or the rainbow, 
is described But here there was no 
room for these [fine things] . perhaps, 
too, you know how to draw a cypress: 
but what is that to the purpose, if he 
who IS painted for tlie given price, is 
[to be represented as] swimming hope- 
less out of a shipwreck'’ A large vase 
at first was designed, whv, as the wheel 
revolves, turns out a little pitcher’ In 
a word, be your subject what it will, letj 
it be merely simple and uniform. I 

The great majority of us poets — fa- 
ther, and yqpths worthy such a father — 
are misled by the appearance of right. 
I labor to be concise, I become obscure: 
nerves and spirit fail him that aims at 
the easy one, that pretends to be sub- 
lime, proves bombastical: he who is too 
cautious and fearful of the storm, crawls 
along the ground: he who wonts to vary 
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his subject in a marvelaus manner, pamts 
the dolphm m the woods, the boar in the 
sea^ The avoiding of an error leads to 
a fault, u it lack skiU. 

A statuary about the JJSnuhan school 
shall of himself, with singular skill, both 
express the nails, and mutate m brass 
the flexible hair; unhappy yet in the 
mam, because he knows not how to flmsh 
a complete piece 1 would no more 
choose to be such a one as this, had I 
a mmd to compose any tiling, than to 
live with a distorted nose, [though] re- 
markable for black eyes and jetty hair 
' Ye who write, make choice ot a sub- 
ject suitable to your abilities, and re- 
volve m jour thoughts a considerable 
time what your stiength declines, and 
what it IS able to support Neither ele- 
gance ot style nor a peispicuous dispo- 
sition, shall desert the gian by whom the 
subject matter is chosen judiciously 

This, or I am mistaken, will constitute 
the merit and beauty of arrangement, 
that the poet just now say what ought 
just now to be said, put off most of his 
thoughts, and waiv'e them for the pres- 
ent. 

In tlie choice of his words, too, the 
author of the projected poem must be 
dehcate and cautious, he must embrace 
one and reject another you will express 
yourself einmentiy well, if a dexterous 
combination should give on air of nov- 
elty to a* well-known word. If it hap- 
pen to be necessary to explain some 
abstruse subjects by new-invented terms, 
it will follow that you must frame woids 
' never heard of by the old-lasiuoned 
' Cethegi: and the bcense will be granted, 

' if modestly used, and .new and lately- 
I formed words will have authority, if 
I they descend from a Greek source, with 
I a slight deviation But why should the 
I Romans grant to Plautus and CiECilius 
I a privilege denied to Vergil and Vanus’ 
. Why should 1 be envied, if I have it in 
my power to acquire a few words, when 
the language of Cato and Rnnius has 
enriched our natice tongue and pro- 
[ duced new names of things’ *It has been, 
, and ever will be, allowable to coin a 
J word maiked with the stamp in present 
i/ request As leaves in the woods are 
I changed with the fleeting years; the 
earliest fall off first: in this manner 
words perish with old age, and those 


lately invented flourish and thrive, like 
men m the time of youth We and our 
works are doomed to death: whether 
Neptune, .idmitted mto the continent, de- 
fends our fleet from the north winds, 
a kingly work, or the lake, for a long 
time untertile and fit for oars, now mam- 
tams its neighboring cities and feels the 
heavy plow, or the river, taught to run 
m a more convenient channel, has changed 
its course which was so destructive to 
the fruits. Mortal works must perish: 
mucdi less can the honor and elegance of 
language be long-lived. Many words 
shall revive, which now have fallen off; 
and many words are now m esteem 
shall fall off, if it be the will 6f custom, 
m whose power is the decision and right 
and standard of language 

Homer has instructed us in what meas- 
ure the achievements of kings, and cdiiefs, 
and direful war might be written 

Plaintive strains originally were ap- 
propriated to the unequal numbers [of 
the elegiac] : afterwards [love and] suo 
cesStul desires weie included Yet what 
author first pubbshed humble elegies, the 
critics dispute, and the controversy stiU 
waits the determination of the judge 

Rage armed Archilochus with the 
iambic ot his own iniention. The sock 
and the majestic buskin assumed this 
measure as adapted for dialogue, and 
to silence the noise of the populace, and 
calculated for action. 

To celebrate gods, and the sons of 
gods, and the victorious wrestler, and 
the steed foremost m the race, and the 
inclination ot youths, and the free joys 
of wine, the muse has aUotted to the 
lyre 

It I am incapable and unskillful to 
observe the distmction described, and the 
complexions of woiks [of genius], why 
am I accosted by the name of “Poet”? 
Wh}, out of false modestj, do I prefer 
being ignorant to being learned’ 

^ A comic subject will not be handled 
m tragic verse m like manner the ban- 
quet of Thyestes will not bear to be held 
in familiar verses, and such as almost 
suit the sock Let each pecubar species 
[of writing] fiil with decorum its proper 
place. Nevertheless sometimes even 
emmedy exalts her voice, and passionate 
Cbremes rails m a tumid 'ktrain: and a 
tragic writer generally expresses ^rief 
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in a prosaic style. Xelephus and Peleus, 
when they are both in poverty and exile, 
throw aside their rants and gigantic 
expressions if they have a mind to move 
the heart of the spectator with their com- 
plaint. 

, It IS not enough, that poems be beau- 
tiful, let them be tender and affecting, 
and bear away the soul of the auditor 
whithersoever they please As the hu- 
man countenance smiles on those that 
smile, so does it sympathize with those 
that weep If you would have me weep 
you must first express the passion of 
grief yourself; then, Telephus or Peleus, 
your misfortunes hurt me: if you pro- 
nounce tile parts assigned you lU, I shall 
either fall asleep or faugh 
t Pathetic accents suit a melancholy 
'countenance; words full of menace, an 
angry one, wanton expressions, a sport- 
ive look, and serious matter, an austere 
one. For nature forms us first withm 
to every modification of cird|P^ances; 
she debghts or impels us tdHnger, or 
depresses us to the earth ano^fflicts us 
With heavy sorrow: then expresses those 
emotions of the mind by the tongue, its 
interpreter. If the words be discordant 
to the station of the speaker, the Roman 
knights and plebeians will raise an Im- 
moderate laugh It will make a wide 
difference, whether it be Davus that 
speaks, or a hero; a man well-stricken in 
years, or a hot young fellow in his bloom, 
and a matron of distinction, or an offi- 
cious nurse; a roaming merchant, or the 
cultivator of a verdant little farm, a 
Cokhian, or an Assyrian; one educated 
at Thebes, or one at Argos. 

You that write, eitlier follow tradi- 
tion, or invent such fables as are con- 
gruous to themselves If as a poet you 
have to represent the renowned Achilles; 
let him be indefatigable, wrathful, m- 
exorable, courageous, let him deny that 
laws were made for him, let him arro- 
gate everything to force of arms. Let 
Hedea be fierce and untractable, Ino an 
object of pity, Ixion perfidious, lo wan- 
dering, OresteS in distress 

If you offer to the stage anything un- 
attempted, and venture to form a new 
character, let it be preserved to the last 
such as it set out at the beginning, and be 
consistent wRh itself. It is difficult to 
write with propriety on subjects to 


which all writers diave a common claim; 
and you with more prudence will reduce 
the Iliad into acts, than if you^first in- 
troduce arguments unknown Sid never 
treated of before A public story will 
become yefar own property, it you do 
not dwell upon the whole circle ot events, 
which IS paltry and open to every one; 
nor must you be so faithful a translator, 
as to take the pams of rendering [Uie 
original] woid tor word, nor by mu- 
tating throw yourself into straits, whence 
eitlier shame or the rules of your work 
may forbid you to retreat 

Nor 'must you make such an exordium, 
as the Cyclic writer of old: “ I will smg 
the fate of Priam, and the noble war." 
What will this boaster produce worthy 
of all this gaping^ The mountains aie 
m labor, a ridiculous mouse will be 
brought torth How much more to the 
purpose he, who attempts notlimg im- 
pioperly? “Sing for me, my muse, the 
man who, after the time of the destruc- 
tion of Troy, surveyed the manners and 
cities of many men” He meditates not 
[to produce] smoke from a flash, but 
out of smoke to elicit fire, that he may 
thence bring forth his instances of the 
marvelous with beauty, [such as] An- 
tiphates, Scylla, the Cyclops, and Charyb- 
dis. Nor does he date Diomed’s re- 
turn from Meleager’s death, nor trace 
the rise of the Trojan war from [Leda’s] 
eggs he always hastens on totihe event; 
and hurries away his reader into the 
midst of interestmg circumstances, no 
otherwise than as if they were [already] 
known; and what he despairs of, as to 
receiving a polish from his touch, he 
omits, and in such a manner forms his 
fictions, so intermingles the false with 
the true, that the middle is not incon- 
sistent with the beginnmg, nor the end 
with the middle 

Do you attend to what I, and the pub- 
lic m my opinion, expect from you [as, 
a dr amati c writer]. If you are desirous' 
of _ an applauding speetator, who will 
wait for [the falling of] the curtam, and 
till the chorus calls out “ your plaudits ” ; 
^the manners of every age must be marked 
iby you, and a proper decorum assigned 
/to men’s varying dispositions and years. 
The boy, who is just able to pronounce 
his words, and prints the ground with 
a firm tread, ddights to play with bis 
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fellows, and contracts and lays aside 
anger without reason, and is subject to 
ch^ge,CTery hour The beardless youth, 
bis*guaraian being at length discharged, 
joys in horses, and dogs, and the vei^ 
dure of the sunny Campus Martius; pli- 
able as wax to the bent of vice, rough 
to advisers, a slow provider of useful 
things, prodigal of his money, high-spir- 
ited, and amorous, and hasty m desert- 
ing the objects of his passion [After 
this,J our mclmations being changed, the 
age and spirit of manhood seeks after 
wealth, and [high] connections, is sub- 
seriient to points of honor; and is cau- 
tious of committing any action which 
he would subsequently be industrious to 
correct Many inconveniences encompass 
a man m years; either because he seeks 
[eagerly] for gam, and abstains from 
what he has gotten jind is afraid to 
make use of it or because he transacts 
eiery thing in a timorous and dispas- 
sionate menner, dilatory, slow m hope, 
remiss, and greedy of futurity. Peevish, 
querulous, a panegyrist of former times 
when he was a boy, and chastiser and 
censurer of his juniors Our advancing 
years bring many advantages along wiU 
them. Many oiir *dechning ones take 
• away. That the parts [therefore] be- 
longing to age may not be given to a 
youth, imd those of a man to a boy, we 
must dwell upon those quahties which 
are jometi and adapted to each person’s 
age 

An action is either represented on the 
stage, or, being done elsewhere, is there 
related The things which enter by the 
ear affect the mind more languidly, than 
such as are submitted to the faithful 
eyes, and what a spectator presents to 
himself You must not, however, bring 
upon the stage things fit only to be acted 
behind the scenes* and you must take 
away from view many actions, which 
elegant description may soon after de- 
liver in presence [of the spectators] 
Let not Medea murder her sons before 
the people; nor the execrable Atreus 
openly dress human entrtftls ; nor let 
Progne be metamorphosed into a bird, 
Cadmus into a serpent Whatever you 
show to me in this manner, not able to 
give credit to, 1 detest 

let a play which would be inquired 
after, and though seen, represented 


anew, be neither shorter nor longer than 
the hfth act. Neither let a god mter- 
fere, unless a difficulty worthy a god’s 
unravehng should happen; nor let a 
fourth person be officious to speak.2 
, Let the chorus a sustam the part and 
manly character of an actor: nor let 
them sing anythmg between the acts 
which IS not conducive to, and fitly co-f 
herent with, the mam design. Let them 
both patronize the good,^i and give them 
friendly advice, and regulate the pas- 
sionate, and love to appease those who 
swell [with rage], let them praise the 
repast of a snort meal, the salutary 
effects of justice, laws, and peace wiA 
her open gates: let them conceal what 
IS told to them m confidence, and sup- 
phcate and implore the gods that pros- 
perity may return to the wretched, and 
abandon the haughty. The flute (not as 
now, begirt with brass and emulous of 
the trumpet, but), slender and of sim- 
ple form, with few stops, was of service 
to accompany and assist the chorus, and 
with its tone was sufficient to fill the 
rows that were not as yet too crowded, 
where an audience, easily numbered, as 
being small and sober, chaste and mod- 
est, met together. But when the vic- 
torious Romans began to extend their 
territories, and an ampler wall encom- 
passed the city, and their genius was 
mdulged on festivals by drmking wme 
m the day-time without censure; a 
greater freedom arose both to the num- 
bers [of poetry], and the measure [of 
music], h'or what taste could an unlet- 
tered clown and one just dismissed frotK- 
labors have, when in company witli the 

z The poet does not forbid a fourth person 
to speak, but would have him sup verj little, 
as the Scholiabt uudereiandi, the precept In 
deed, a conversation of three people is most 
agreeable, because it is less confused and less 
divides the attention of an audience — Aodell 

3 The chorus was not introduced between 
the acts, merely to relieve the audience, hut 
had a part m the play, and concurred with the 
other actors to cany on the plot and support 
the probability of it The Choripheeus, or 
first person of the chorus, entered in the acte, 
and spoke for all those of whom the chorus 
wss composed, " officiumque virile defendat" 
The chorus filled up the intervals of the acta 
with their songs, which were composed of re* 
fiections upon what was past, or their appre- 
hensions of what might happen — Francis 

* The chorus, says the poet, u to take the • 
tide of the good and virtuous, 1 e. is always 
to sustain a moral character. 
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polite; the base, with the man of honor^ 
Thus the musician added new movements 
and a luxuriance to the ancient art, and 
strutting backward and foTward, drew 
a length of tram oier the stage: thus 
likewise new notes were addea to the 
seventy of the lyre, and precipitate elo- 
quence produced an unusual , language 
[m the theater] : and the sentiments [of 
the chorus, then] expert m teaching use- 
ful things and prescient of futurity, differ 
hardly from the oracular Delphi. 

The poet who fust tried bis skill lu 
tragic verse for the paltry [prize of a] 
goat, soon after exposed to view wild 
satyrs naked, and attempted raillery with 
severity, still pieserving the gravity [of 
tragedy] : bePause the spectator on fes- 
tivals, when heated with wine and dis- 
orderly, was to be amused with capti- 
vating shows and agreeable novelty 
But it will be expedient so to reeom- 
itaend the bantering, so the rallying 
satyrs, so to turn earnest into jest, that 
none who shall be exhibited as a god, 
none who Is introduced as a hero lately 
conspicuous in regal purple and gold, 
may deviate into the low style of obscure, 
mechanical shops; or, [on the contrary] 
while he avoids the ground, affect cloudy 
mist and empty jargon Tragedy, dis- 
daining to prate foi th trivial verses, like 
a mation commanded to dance on fes- 
tival days, will assume an air of modesty, 
even in the midst of wanton satyrs. As 
a writer of satire, ye Pisos, 1 shall never 
be fond of unornaiiiented and reigning 
terms* nor shall 1 lalior to differ so 
wic*ely from the comiilexion of tragedy, 
as Vu make no distinction, whether Davus 
be the speaker And the bold Pythias, 
who gained a talent by gulling Simo, 
or Silenus, the guardian and attendant 
of his pupil-god [Bacchus]. 1 would 
so execute a Action taken from a well- 
known story, that anybody might enter- 
tain hopes of doing the same thing; but, 
on trial, should sw'eat and labor in vain 
Such power has a just arrangement and 
conneetion of the parts: such grace may 
be added to subjects merely common 
In my judgment, the Fauns, that are 
brought out of the woods, should not be 
too gamesome with their tender strains, 
as if they were educated m the city, and 
alpiost at the bar; nor, on the other 
haifd, should blunder out their obscene 


and scandalous speeyhes For [at sudi 
stuff] all are offended, who have a horse, 
a father, or an estate, nor will they re- 
ceive with approbation, nor gi^ the 
laurel crown, as the pm chasers of 
parched peas> and nuts are dehghted 
with. 

A long syllable put after a short one 
IS termed an iambus, a hvely measure, 
whence also it commanded the name of 
trimeteis to be added to iambics, though 
it yielded six beats of time, being simi- 
lar to itself from first to last Kot long 
ago, that it might come somewhat slower 
and with more majesty to tlie ear, it 
obligingly and contentedly admitted into 
its paternal heritage the steadfast spon- 
dees; agreeing, however, by social league, 
that it was nut to depart from the sec- 
ond s and fourth place But this [kind 
of measure] rarely makes its appearance 
m the notable o trimeters of Accius, and 
brands the verse of Kimms brought upon 
the stage with a clumsy weight of spon- 
dees, with the imputation of being too 
precipitate and careless, or disgracefully 
accuses him of ignorance in his art. 

It IS not every judge that discenis 
inharmomuus verses, and an undeset ved 
mdulgenee is [m this cjse] granted ’to 
the Homan poets But shall I on tins 
account run not and write luentiously® 
Or should not I rather suppose, that all 
the world are to see my faults, secure, 
and cautious [never to err] but^with 
hope ot being pardoned ■' Tnougli, per- 
haps, 1 have merited no praise, T diave 
escaped censure 

Ye [who are desirous to excel], turn 
over the Grecian models by night, turn 
them by day But our ancesUirs com- 
mended both the numbers of Plautus, 
and his strokes ot pleasantry; too tamely, 
1 will not say foolishly, admirmg each of 
them, it you and I but know how to 
distinguish a coarse joke from a smart 
repart^ee, and understand the pioper 
cadence, by [using] our lingers and ears. 

E The iambic }«elda only the odd places to 
the spondee, the firnt third, and fifth but pre- 
seives the second, ifourth, .and sixth for itself 
This mixture reuders the virse more noble, 
and It may be still tnnit'fei, the seiond foot 
III mg lambic The coiitu poets better to die 
gnioe their ver*>e and make it appear more 
like common eonversarion inverted the tiagic 
order, and pat siiondees in tlio oven places — 
Dneier 

0 Ironically spoken 
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Thespis 1 is sali^ to have invented a 
new kind of tragedy, and to have car- 
ried^is pieces about in carts, which 
certain strollers] who had their faces 
besmeared with lees of wine, sang and 
acted After lum dischylns, the inventor 
of the vizard mask and decent robe, 
laid the stage over with boards of a 
tolerable size, and taught to speak in 
lofty tone, and strut in the buskm. To 
these succeeded the old comedy, not 
without considerable praise, but its per- 
sonal freedom degenerated into excess 
and violence, worthy to be regarded by 
law; a law was made accordingly, and 
the chorus, the right of abusmg being 
taken away, disgracefully became silent. 

Our poets have left no species of the 
art unattenipted , nor have those of them 
merited the least honor, who dared to 
forsake the footsteps of the Greeks, and 
celebrate domestic facts; whether tliey 
have instructed us m tragedy, or in com- 
edy. Nor would Italy be raised higher 
by valor and feats of arms, than by its 
language, did not the fatigue and te- 
diousnes's of using the file cusgust every 
one of our poets Do you, the descend- 
ants of PonipiLius, reject that poem, 
which many d^ys and many a blot have 
nut ten times subdued to the most per- 
fect accuracy Because Democritus be- 
lieves that genius is more successful than 
wretched art, and excludes from Heli- 
con aill poets who are in their senses, a 
great number do not care to part with 
their nails or beard, frequent places of 
solitude, shun the baths Kor he will 
acquire, [he thinks,] the esteem and title 
of a poet, if he neither submits his head, 
which is not to be cured by e>en three 
Anticyras, to Licinius the barber U hat 
an unlucky fellow am I, who am purged 
for the bile in spring-time! Else nobody 
would c'uiiipuse better poems, but the 
purchase is not worth the expense 
Therefore I will serve instead of « whet- 
stone, which though not able ot itselt to 
cut, can make steel sharp: so 1, who ran 

^ Theapw A native ofafcanue, a village in 
Attica, to vliom the invention of the drama 
has been ascnljed Before his time there were 
no performers except the chorus He led the 
wray to the formation of a dramatic plot and 
language, by directing a pause in the periorm- 
ance of the chorus, during which he came for- 
ward and recited with gesticulation a very 
theological story — Wheeler 


write no poetry myself, will teach tb 
duty and business [of an author)i 
whence he may be storked with r^q 
materials, what nourishes and forms ty 
poet, what gives grace, what not; wh\j 
is the tendency of excellence, wbat the 
of error. \ 

To have good sense, is the first prin- 
ciple and fountain of writing well. The 
Socratic papers will direct you in the 
choice of your subjects; and words will 
spontaneously accompany the subject, 
when it IS well conceived He who has 
teamed what he owes to his country, and 
what to his friends, with what affection 
a parent, a brother, and a stranger, are 
to be loved; what is the duty of a sen- 
ator, what of a judge; what the duties 
of a general sent out to war; he, [1 say,] 
certainly knows bow to give suitable 
attributes to every character. I should 
direct the learned imitator to have a re- 
gard to the mode of nature and manners, 
and thence draw his expressions to the 
life^ Sometimes a play, that is showy 
with common-places, and where the man- 
ners are well mark^, though of no ele- 
gance, without force or art, gives the 
people much higher delight and more 
effectually commands their attention, 
than verse void of matter, and tuneful 
tulles 

To the Greeks, covetous of nothing 
but praise, the muse gave genius; to the 
Gre^s the power ot expressmg them- 
selves in round periods. The Roman 
youth learn by long computation to sub- 
divide a pound into an hundred parts. 
La:t the son of Albinus tell me, if trom 
five ounces one be subtracted, what re- 
mains^ He would have said the third 
of a pound — Bravely done! you will be 
able to take care of your own affairs. 
An ounce is added, what will that be? 
Half a pound When this sordid rust 
and hankering after wealth has once 
tainted their minds, can we expect that 
such verses should be made as are 
worthy ot being anointed with the oil 
of cedar, and kept in the well-polished 
cypress’ » 

8 Trutb, m poetry, means sncli an expres- 
'Eioa, as conforms to the general nature of 
things , falsehood, that which, however suitable 
to the particular instance in view, doth jet not 
correspond to such general nature — Tr 

» To preserve their, books, the anolenta 
mbbed them with oil of cedar, and kept them 
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Poets wish either to profit or to de- 
light, or to deliver at once both the 
, Measures and the necessaries of life 
'hatever precejits you give, be comise, 
hat docile minds may soon comprehend 
vhdt IS said, and faithfully retain it 
\11 superfluous mstruitions flow from 
the too lull memory Let whatever is 
imagined for the sake of entertainment, 
have as much likeness to truth as pos- 
sible, let not your play demand belief 
for whatever [absurdities] it is mchn- 
able [to exhibit] ■ nor take out of a 
witch’s belly a living child, that she had 
dmed upon The tribes of the seniors 
rail against everything that is void of 
edification: the exalted knights disregard 
poems which *are austere. He who joins 
the instructive with the agreeable, car- 
ries off every vote.io by delighting and 
at the same time admonishmg the reader. 
This book gains money tor the bosii; 
fhis crosses the sea, and continues to its 
renowned author a lastmg duration 
Yet there are faults, which we should 
be ready to pardon- tor neither does the 
string [always] form the sound which 
the hand and conception [of the per- 
former] intends, but very otten returns 
a sharp note when he demands a flat, nor 
will the bow always hit whatever mark 
it threatens. But when there is a great 
majority of beauties in a poem, I will 
not be offended with a few blemishes, 
which either inattention has dropped, or 
human nature has not sufficiently pro- 
vided against What therefore [is to 
be determined in this matter] ° As a 
tianscriber, if he still commits the same 
fault though he has been reproved, is 
without excuse, and the harper who al- 
ways blunders on the same string, is 
sure to be laughed at; so he who is 
excessively deficient becomes another 
Chmrilus, whom, when I find him toler- 
able m two or three places, I wonder at 
with laughter, and at the same time am 
I grieved whenever honest Homer grows 
drowsy’ But it is allowable, that sleep 
should steal upon [the progress ot] a 
long work , 

As IS painting, so is poetry: some 
pieces will strike you more if you stand 

in caees of cypress, because these kinds of 
wood were not liable to corruption 
,10 Omne tulit punctum Alluding to the 
ma&ner of voting atfthe comitia by putting a 
point over the name of a candidate — Tr. 


near, and some if y^u are at a greater 
distance: one loves the dark; another, 
which IS not afraid of the critic’s yibtile 
judgment, chooses to be seen in the light; 
the one has pleased once; the other will 
give pleasure ,f ten times repeated 

O you elder of the youths, though you 
are framed to a right judgment by your 
father’s instructions, and are wise in 
yourself, yet take this truth along with 
you, [and] remember it; that m cer- 
tain things n medium and tolerable de- 
gree of eminence may be admitted: a 
counselor and pleader at the bar of the 
middle rate is far removed from the 
merit of eloquent Messala, nor has so 
much knowledge of the law as Cassellius 
Aulus, but yet he is in request, [but] 
a mediocrity in poets neither gods, nor 
men, nor [even] the booksellers’ shops 
have endured As at an agreeable en- 
tertainment discordant music, and muddy 
perfume, and poppies mixed w-ith Sar- 
dinian n honey give offense, because the 
supper might have passed without them; 
so poetry, created and invented for the 
delight of our souls, if it comes short 
ever so little of the summit, smks to the 
bottom 

He who does not understand the game, 
abstains from the weapons of the Cam- 
pus Martius: and the unskillful in the 
tennis ball, the quoit, and the troques, 
keeps bimself quiet; lest the crowded 
ring should raise a laugh at his expense: 
notwithstanding this, he who knows noth- 
mg of verses presumes to compose Why 
not' Pie is free-boin, of a good family; 
above all, he is registered at an eques- 
trian sum of monies, and clear from 
every vice. You, [1 am persuaded,] will 
neither say nor do anything in opposi- 
tion to Minerva: such is your judgment, 
such your disposition But if ever you 
shall write anything, let it be submitted 
to the ears of Metius [Tarpa], who is a 
judge^ and your father’s, and mine, and 
let it 'be suppressed till the ninth year, 
your papers being laid up within your 
own custody "You will have it m your 
power to blot out what you have not 
made pubbc; a word once sent abroad 
can never return 

11 Sardinia was full of bitter herbs, from 
whence the honey was hitter White poppy 
Bted, roasted, was mingled with honey by the 
ancients. 
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Orpheus, the pneft and interpreter of 
the gods, deterred Uie savage race of 
men Jrotn slaughters and inhuman diet; 
ffence said to tame tigers and furious 
lions. Amphion, too, the builder of the 
Theban wall, was said to give the stones 
motion with the sound of his lyre, and 
to lead them whithersoever he would, by 
engaging persuasion This was deemed 
wisdom of yore, to distinguish the pub- 
lic from private weal; things sacred 
from things profane; to prohibit a pro- 
nuscuous commerce between the sexes; 
to give laws to married people; to plan 
out cities, to engrave laws on [tables of] 
wood This honor accrued to divme 
poets, and their songs. After these, ex- 
cellent Homer and Tyrtteus animated 
the manly mind to martial achievements 
with their verses Oracles were deliv- 
ered m poetry, and the economy of bfc 
pointed out, and the favor of sovereign 
prmces was solicited by Pierian strains, 
games were instituted, and a [cheerful] 
period put to the tedious labors of the 
day; [this I remind you of,] lest haply 
you should be ashamed of the lyric muse, 
and Apollo the god of song. 

I]; has been made a question, whether 
good poetiy be«derived from nature or 
from art For my part, I can neither 
conceive what study can do without a 
rich natural vein, nor what rude genius 
can avail of itself so much does the 
one lequire the assistance of the other, 
and so amicably do they conspire [to 
produce the same effect]. He who is 
mdustrious to reach the wished-for goal, 
has done and suffered much when a boy, 
he has sweated, and shivered with cold, 
he has abstained from love and wme, 
he w'ho sings the Pythian stiains, was 
first a learner, and m awe of a master 
But [in poetry] it is now enough for a 
man to say to himself: “I make ad- 
mirable verses, a murram seize the hind- 
most. it IS scandalous for me to b* out- 
stripped, and fairly to acknowledge that 
I am Ignorant of that which I never 
learned.” 

As a crier who collects the crowd to- 
gether to buy his goods, so a poet rich 
in land, iich m money put out at inter- 
est, invites flatterers to come [and praise 
bis works] for a reward. But if he be 
one who is well able to set out an ele- 
gant table, and give security for a poor 


man, and reheve him when entangled 
in gloomy lawsuits; I shall wonder if 
with his wealth he can distinguish a true 
friend from a false one You, whether 
you have made, or intend to make, a 
present to any one, do not bring him 
full df joy directly to your fished 
verses: for then he will cry out. 
“Charming, excellent, judicious”; he 
will turn pale; at some parts he will 
even, distill the dew from his friendly 
eyes; he will jump about, he will beat 
the ground [with ecstasy]. As those 
who mourn friends at funerals for pay, 
do and say more than those that are 
afflicted from their hearts; so the sham 
admirer is more moved (han he that 
praises with sincerity. Certam kmgs are 
said to ply with frequent bumpers, and 
by wine make trial of a man whom they 
are sedulous to know, whether he be 
worthy of their friendship or not Thus, 
if you compose verses, let not the fox’s 
concealed intentions impose upon you 

If you had recited anything to Quin- 
tilius, he would say, “ Alter, 1 pray, this 
and this ”: if you replied, you could do 
it no better, having made the experiment 
twice or thrice in vam; he would order 
you to blot out, and once more apply to 
the anvil your ill-formed verses: if you 
choose rather to defend than correct a 
fault, he spent not a word more nor 
fruitless labor, but you alone might be 
fond of yourself and your own works, 
without a rival. A good and sensible 
man will censure spiritless verses, he will 
condemn the rugged, on the incorrect 
he will draw across a black stroke with 
his pen, he will lop ofi ambitious [and 
redundant] ornaments; be will make him 
throw bgbt on the parts that are not 
perspicuous, he will arraign what is ex- 
pressed ambiguously, he will mark what 
should be altered; [m short,] he will 
be an Aristarchus. 12 he will not say, 
“Why should I give my friend offense 
about mere trifles”” These trifles will 
lead into miscliiefs ot serious conse- 
quence, when once made an object of 
ridicule, and used una smister manner. 

12 AristarcliuB was a critic, who wrote above 
four score volumes of comments on the Greek 
Iroets His criticisms on Homer were so much 
esteemed that no lino was thoi^ht genuine 
until ho had acknowledged it He was siy- 
named the prophet or difiner, for his sa^ac* 
ity — Francis 
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Like one whom an odious plague or 
jaundice, fanatic phrensy or lunacy, dis- 
tresses; those who are wise avoid a mad 
poet, and are afraid to touch him: the 
boys jostle him, and the incautious pur- 
sue him. If, hke a fowler intent upon 
his game, he should fall mto a well or a 
ditch while he belches out bis fustian 
verses and roams about, though he should 
cry out for a long time, “Come to my 
assistance, O my country-men”; not one 
would give himself the trouble of tak- 
ing him up Were any one to take pains 
to give him aid, and let down a rope; 
“ How do you know, but he threw him- 
self in hither on purpose’ ” I shall say: 
and will relate the death of the Sicilian 
poet. Empedocles, while he was ambi- 
tious of being esteemed an immortal god, 
in cold blood leaped into burning dBtna. 
Let poets have tte privilege and license 


to die [as they pleilsej. He who saves 
a man against his will, does the same 
with him who kills him [agaiiatft his 
willj. Neither is it the first tune that 
he has bebavt^ m this manner; nor, were 
he to be forced from his purposes, would 
he now become a man, and lay aside 
lus desire of such a famous death. 
Meither does it appear sufficiently, why 
he makes verses: whether he has defiled 
his father’s ashes, or sacrilegiously re- 
moved the sad enclosure of the vindic- 
tive thunder- it is evident that he is 
mad, and hke a bear that has burst 
through the gates closing his den, this 
unmerciful rehearser chases the learned 
and unlearned. And whomsoever he 
seizes, he fastens on and assassmates 
with recitation: a leech that will not quit 
the skin, till satiated with blood. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The absence of any body of dramatic 
work, and the unsettled conditions of 
Europe between the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire and the earliest dawn of 
the Renaissance, easily account for the 
dearth of dramatic criticism during the 
Middle Ages Such doctrine as exists is 
In the form of more or less cut-and-dried 
commentary, most of it based on other 
work of a Similar nature Or else we 
have the altogether moral — chiefly non- 
literary — ^treatises of Tertullian (D« 
Bp»etaeuUa) and of St Cyprian on the 
some subject, dating respectively from 
■ the second and third centuries The 
greater part of these treatises and frag- 
ments are little more than repetitions 
of the ideas of Aristotle and Horace or 
of other early Greek and Latin writers 
The chief interest of the fragmentary 
tractates of Donatus, Evanthius, and Di- 
omedes, is due to their preserving stray 
sentences from Cicero and Theophrastus 
Donatus quotes Cicero’s famous saying 
on comedy — that it is “ imitatio vitae, 
speculum consuetudinis, imago ventatis ” 
— Dlomedes, Theophrastus’ definitions of 
comedy and tragedy Donatus (together 
with Evanthius — the commentaries De 
Comaadia et Traqaedia are often printed 
together) acquired no small degree of 
fame for his Commentary on Terence, 
which appeared for many years in nearly 
every edition of the Latin dramatist 
Diomedes, another fourth century gram- 
marian, devotes sections of the Third 
Book of his Ara Qrammatica to a sum- 


mary treatment of dramatic principles- 
This IB based upon the non-extant De 
Poetia of Suetonius The early Church 
Fathers — St. Ambrose, Lactantius, 
Chrysostom, Prudentius and even Au- 
gustine — had written on the drama, 
but their attitude, needless to say, was 
almost exelusiiely a moral one The 
Seventh century scholar, Isidore of Se- 
ville, in his encyclopedic Ont/tnea — or 
Etymologiae — gives two small sections 
to drama, but these yield nothing new. 
Tiiey merely helji bridge the gap from 
Horace to the Renaissance. The Moor- 
ish philosopher A v errors made an 
abridged version of Aristotle’s Poetica 
in the Twelfth century, and added his 
coniinentaiy Mr. Spingain mentions 
Johannes Januensis de Biilbis, who in 
the year li8(), distinguishes tragedy and 
comedy in his Cal hoi icon Hoi ace" who, 
as has been pointed out, was the chief 
inspiration of these spoTadie treatises, is 
at least referred to bj John of Salisbury 
(Twellth century), in his Pohcraticua 
The ilagnae Dertvationea of Uguecione 
da Pisa has been pointed out as a source 
of Dante's definitions of comedy and 
tragedy Dante himself, in the four- 
teenth centurj, on the threshold of the 
Renaissance, still adheies to the Hoia- 
tian theory The brev itj , the tone of 
final authority, the dependence on clas- 
sical precedent in Dante's Epiatle may 
well serve to illustrate the state ot mind 
of mediaev'al scholais so far as they were 
concerned with dramatic theory. 


General references on the hterature of 
the Middle Ages: 

J. E. Sandys, A’ Hxatory of Claaatral 
Scholarship from the Sixth Century 
B.O, to the end of the Middle Ages 
(Cambridge, 1903) 

George Saintsbury, A Jliatory of Critv- 
dam, vol I (New York, 1900). 


J E Spmgarn, A History of Literary 
Criticism in' the Renaissance (Jiid ed , 
New York,, 1908) For additional 
matter, fuller bibl and notes, see 
Fusc'o’s translation, as La Critiia Let- 
teiaria net Rinascimealo, W'lth a pref- 
ace by Croce (Ban, 190S). 

W P Ker, The Dark Ages (New York, 
1904), 
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A. Kbert, Allgemtine Oescliichte der 
Literatur des Mitielaltera tm Abend- 
Jajtdfi, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1874-87). 

Max Manitius, Geaehiehte der latem- 
lachen Literatur det MUtelalters Teil 
1 (From Justinian to ^he middle of 
the 10th century ) (JMnnehen, 1911 ) 
F. J. Snell, The Fourteenth Century 
(New York, 1899). 

A. H L. Heeren, Oeachtchte der klaa- 
tiachen Literatur \m itittelaltei , 3 
vols (330-1400 ad) (Gottingen, 1S22) 
Amable Jourdain, Reaherchea cntiquea 
aur Vage et I’ongtne dea traduetiona 
latmea d'Anatote, et aur lea eommen- 


tairea grace ou arabea emplogis par 
lea docteuia acolaaliquea (iiid ed. 
Pans, 1843) 

G Gregory Smith, The Tranattton Penod 
(New York, 1900) 

Henry Hdllam, Introduction to the Lit- 
erature of Europe, m the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Sevententh Centuiiea 
(new ed , London, 1873). 

Karl Borinski, Die AntiKe in Poetik und 
Kunattheone I ilittelalter, Renaia- 
aaiice, Baroek (Leipzig, 1914) 

L^on Cledat, Le Theatre au mogen-age 
(Pans, 1897). 


jELIUS DONATUS 


The only facts known about Donatus 
are that he flourished in the middle of 
the fourth century, a d , and that he was 
the teacher of St. Jerome, His hest 
known works are the various grammat- 
ical and rhetorical treatises recently gath- 
ered together under the title of Are 
Orammaticaj the Enarrattonea and 
scholia on the plays of Teience, and the 
fragment De Comaadia et Tragoadia. 
The Grammar was used for centuries 
and the word J jtiat became a common 
noun designatu g an elementary gram- 
mar. 'The Commentarxea and fragment 
on Comedy and Trcqedy were included 
m all the early prm.ed editions of Ter- 
ence. The influence exerted by these 
works extended throughout the Middle 
Ages into the se-^-nteenth century, until 
the Poetica of Aristotle was known and 
accepted throughout the greater part of 
civilized Europe Giraldi Cintio ra 
Italy, and Lope de Vega in Spain, ewe 
not a httle to the Commentanea and the 
De Comocdia et Tragoadia 
The fragment here printed coiftains 
little that is new and original, the ref- 
erences and quotations from Horace are 
sufficient indication of the source of most 
of his ideas His imporfiince lies rather 
in the fact that he is the last of the Lat- 
ins to formulate any theory, even a de- 
rived one. of the drama He belongs 
to the Middle Ages m spirit; his schol- 
astic mmd and temper were evidently 
what appealed to his followers. He is 


the connecting link between Horace and 
Dante Donatus is the last of the Ro- 
mans* Dante, though his meager refer- 
ence to drama is of the spirit of the 
Middle Ages is chronologically the im- 
mediate precursor of the early Renais- 
sance critics. 

Editions! 

F. Wessner, Aeli Donat* quod tertur 
Comentvm Terenti, 8 vols. (Leipzig, 
1903-05) 

Donat* Fragmentum de Comoedia et 
Tragoadia (m Gronovius’ Theaaurua 
Graecarum Antiquitatum), vol VIII 
(Venetiis, 1735) i 

The first printed edition of the Commen- 
taries on Terence was published at 
Cologne, 1470-73, and was followed by 
three others m the same century — 
Most ot these contained the De Comoe- 
dta et Tragoadia 

References: (On late Latin and Mid- 
dle Ages literature, see reterences under 
Latin Dramatic Criticism ) 

On Donatus and his works: 

Encyclopedia Bntannica, Ilth ed., vol 8 
(Cambridge, 1910). 

Nouvelle Biographic ginirale, vol. 14 
(Paris, 1855). 

c Together with this fragment is another, er- 
titled Sranthii et DonaR de Xrngadia ‘ et 
Oomaedia — Ed. 
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eiua interfrete (Bonn, 18J1) 
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to Terence (m Harvard Studies m 
Classical Philology, vol XVII, Cam- 
bridge, USA, 1906). 

J E Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship, vol. I (Cambridge, 1903). 

G. Saintsbury, A History of Criticism, 
vol. 2 (New York, 1902) 


J E Spingain, AtHistory of Literary 
Criticism m the Renaissance (New 
York, 1908) 

Gustaie Lanson, LTdee de la tragedie 
avant Jodelle (in Reirue d’histoire lit- 
tiraire de‘la Fiance, Pans, 1904) 

Wilhelm Cloetta, Beitrage zitr Littera- 
turgeschichte des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance (Halle, 1890-91). 

H. T Karsten, De comm Don ad Ter- 
enti fabulas origine et compositions 
(Leiden, 1907). 


ON COMEDY AND TRAGEDY i 


\De Comeedia et Tragwdta] 
(4th Century ad) 


Comedy is a story treatmg of various 
habits and customs of public and private 
' affaiis, from which one may learn what 
IS of use m life, on the one hand, and^ 
what must be avoided, on the other 
The Greeks defined it as follows Ka)iwUa 
iarXv ISiuriKuv sal irohiriKup Trpayixarmv 
iKlvSupos irepiBxil- Cicero says that com- 
edy IS “a copy of life, a mirror of cus- 
tom, a reflection of truth” Comedies, 
moreover, are so named from earl) cus- 
tom; since m country towns composi- 
tions of this sort were originally played 
among the Greeks, as m Italy the people 
used to be held at crossroads by games 
where a measure of speech was intro- 
duced while the acts were bemg changed 
Or diri rap Ka/uip, this is, from the acts 
of the lives ot men who inhabit country 
towns because of the mediocrity of the 
happy, not in kingly halls, like tragic 
characters. Comedy, mdeed, comprises 
action and speech, since it is verse based 
upon a representation of life and an 
imitation of customs. It is uncertain 
which of the Greeks first invented com- 
edy, of the Latins there is no doubt, 
Lmus Andronicus first invented comedy 
and tiie national drama, he said, “ Com- 
' edy IS the mirror of everyday hfe,” nor 
was this without reason. For as we gaze 
into a mirror we'easily perceive the fea- 
tures of the truth in the reflection, and 
so, in reading a comedy do we easily ob- 
serve the reflection of life and of cus- 

*• t Translated, cemplete, for the present col- 
lection by Mildred Rogers, It has not before 
appeared m English — Ed 


tom The plan of its origm moreover 
comes all the way from foreign states 
and customs, for the Athenians, preserv- 
ing the culture of Attica, when they 
wished to observe people living evil lives, 
used to come from every quarter with 
joy and alaciity to the country towns 
and there used to make known the life 
of individuals using their names; hence 
the name is made, as it is called in a 
comedy. These competitions, moreover, 
were first acted m pleasant meadows. 
Nor were rewards lackmg whereby the 
talents of learned men might be incited 
to the art of writmg, prizes were offered 
to the actors as well, that they might 
practice the pleasing modulations of 
speech tor the pleasure of praise Also' 
a goat was given to them, because this 
animal was considered a charm against 
mistakes; hence the name of tragedy, 
iiomc, however, preterred that tragedy 
should be spoken of and called from the 
lees, or dregs of oil, which is a watery 
fluid When these plays were first acted 
by artists for the glory of Father Liber, 
the actual authors of the comedies and 
tragedies began to worship and adore 
the divinity of this god as to a paternal 
deity. A probable explanation of this 
exists; for these unfimshed verses were 
so produced ^hat it was best for his 
glory and wondrous deeds to be thereby 
honored and proclaimed; then, little by 
bttle the renown of this art spread 
Thespis, however, first brought these 
writmgs to the notice of every one. 
Afterwards, .^schylus, following the ex- 
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ample, made bome ppjilic Of these Hor- 
ace speaks thus m his De Arte Poetioa- 

fy'ltStum tragicae gewat iiwemsae Ca- 
maenae dicitur, et plauatru vemaae Poe- 
mata Theigii, quae caneretA, agerentque 
peruncti faecibua ora poet hune per- 
sonae, pallaeque repertor honestae 
ASachglus, et modicis insiramt pulpita 
tignia; Et dotiut magnumque loqut, 
nitique cothumo. Snccessit vetus hie 
Oomoedia non sine muUa lande; sed in 
vitium Ubertas exiidit, et vim Dignam 
lege regi. lex est accepla chorusqiie tur- 
piter obtiimt sublato jure iweendi Nil 
inteutatum nostri liquere Poelae nee 
minimum meruere decua, vestigia Graeea 
auai deserere, et celebrare domestica 
facta, vel qm praetextas, vel qui doeuere 
togatas. 

[see p. 33] 

Story Ifabulal is the generic term, and 
its two chiet divisions are comedy and 
tragedy If the plot be Latin it is called 
Praetexta, coiiieuy has, moreover, many 
subdivisions. I'or it may be in Greek 
dress; m lioman, it may be a comedy 
of the booths — Atellunian — or farcical 
— Ehintonica — of the bare-foot — Plani- 
pedia. This term of Bare-foot is ap- 
plied because of the low order of the 
plot or the poorness of the players, who 
wear no sock or buskm on the stage 
or platform, but go bare-footed, or it 
may be because these comedies are nut 
concerned with the affairs of people in 
towers or attics but of the inhabitants of 
low bumble places Cmcius and Faliscus 
are said to ha>e been the first actors 
who played comedy, 31mutius and Pro- 
thoiiius the first who placed tragedy 

All comedies are suhdhided into four 
classes the title-r61e, the scene of action, 
the situation, and the outcome. Here 
follow certain examples: of the title rdle, 
are the Phormio, the Mecgra, the Var- 
culio, the Epidicus Of the scene are 
the Andria, the Leucadia, 4 nd the Brun- 
dtsina. Of the situation are the En- 
nuchus, the Asinaria, and the Captin, 
Of the outcome are the Commorientes, 
the Adel phi, and the Heautontimom- 
menos. There are three kinds of com- 
edy: the PaUinta, m which the actors 
wear Greek costumes, by some this is 
called the Tabernana. Secondly, the To- 


gata, in which the actors wish to wear 
togas Thirdly, the Atellana; this sort 
ot corned}' is full of witticisms and jokes; 
this IS a time-honored form Every com- 
edy IS divided into four parts the pro- 
logue, the Protasis, the Epitasis, and the 
Catastrophe. The prologue is the first 
speech, called vpoXoyos by the Greeks; 
that is, an address preceding the actual 
structure of the story There are four 
kinds of prologues: Svaanhos, a lauda- 
tory passage wherein the author or the 
story is praised; KvavopiKos, one in which 
an opponent is cursed or the audience 
thanked; 'TiroffeTiKos, one telling the plot 
ot the play; and one, Miktos, a com- 
posite which contains all of the above 
elements. There were some who wished 
this to be between a prologue and a 
preface, masmuch as a prologue is to a 
certain extent the introducbon of the 
story wherein something mure is told 
tlian in the plot, to the audience; eitlier 
trom the poet or from needs of the 
drama itself or the actor The preface 
IS where an account of the plot is given. 
The hrst part, or Protasis, is the be- 
ginning ot the action of the drama, 
wherein pait of the pl.iy is developed, 
and part withheld in order to create sus- 
pense The second part, or Epitasis 
maiked the ascent and further develop- 
ment of difiSculties or, as I have said, 
the knot of the entire coil The last 
part, or Catastrophe, is the solution, 
pleasing to the audience, and made clear 
to every one by an explanation ot what 
has passed. 

In a great many stories the titles 
themselves stand before the authors’ 
names, in some, the authors precede the 
titles Antiquity explains this variety of 
usage, for when certain narrati\es were 
hrst given out their titles weic men- 
tioned before ttieir authors, so that no 
unpopularity could harm them because 
ot the author 'When, however, after the 
pubbcation of many works the author 
had gained some renown, their names 
stood first, so that through the attrac- 
tion of their names their works were 
successful 

It is obvious that acts were written 
for various games For there are four 
kinds of games which the Curule .Ediles 
provided tor the public* There are the" 
Megalenaes games, sacred to the great 
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gods; these are called luyaXealos by the 
Gree^- There are the funeral games iU' 
stituted to keep back the populace while 
the funeral rites decreed for a Patrician 
were being carried out. There are the 
plebeian games given for the benefit of 
the plebs. There are the Apollonian 
games sacred to Apollo On tiie stage 
there were always two altars; one to the 
right for Liber, one to the left for the 
god in whose honor tlie festival was held. 
Hence Terence’s Andrian says. Ex ara 
hoc sume verbenas, [Take some fohage 
from the altar ] 

They always bring on Ulysses m Greek 
costume either because he finally pre- 
tended madness when he wanted to be 
ruler so that he should not be forced 
ignorantiy to go to war, or because of 
his unusual wisdom under the cover of 
which he was of such great help to his 
comrades. For his nature was always 
that of a deceitful person. Some say 
that the inhabitants of Ithaca, bke the 
Locrians, always wore f alias. The ac- 
tors impersonatmg AchiUes and Keo- 
ptolemus wear di^ems, though never 
royal scepters. The reason of this con- 
vention IS held to be that they never 
entered the rites of conspiracy with the 
other Greek youths to carry on the war 
with Troy, nor were they ever under 
^e command of Agamemnon. 

The old men in comedies wear white 
costumes, because they are held to be 
the oldest sort. Young men wear a va- 
riety of colors The slaves in comedy 
wear thick shawls, either as a mark of 
their former poverty, or m order that 
they may run the faster. Parasites wear 
twisted fallas. Those who are happy 
wear white robes ; the unhappy wear 
soiled robes; the rich wear royal purple, 
aupers wear reddish-purple; the sol- 
ler carries a purple eMamys, a girl 
wears a foreign robe; a procurer, a robe 


of many colors; yellow, to designate 
greed, is given to &e courtesan Ihese 
garments are called syrmata — attired in 
toains because they are dragged'T'his 
custom origmated from the luxuriant ex- 
travagances of the stage The same gar- 
ments worn by mournmg characters de- 
note neglect through carelessness. 

Woven curtains are spread on the 
stage as ornament; they are pamted in 
many colors, and were used m Rome after 
the custom of the Attalian kingdom; m 
place of tliese, Liparian hangmgs were 
used at a later period There is also a 
curtam used for farces, this is hung be- 
fore the audience while the sets of the 
production are being changed 

The actors speak the dialogue The 
songs are arranged in measures, not by 
the author, but by some one skilled m 
music of this sort For all the songs are 
not sung throughout m the same meas- 
ures, but m different ones, in order to 
mark wbicli group of three are singmg 
the reciprocal measures of the song The 
people who used to make this sort of 
measures placed their name at the front, 
above the title and the author and the 
cast 

Songs of this sort were arranged for 
flutes so that when these bad been heard, 
many of the people could learn what play 
was going to be acted before the title 
was announced to the audience They 
were, moreover, played on “equal” or 
“unequal” flutes, and right- or left- 
handed. The right-handed, or Lydian, 
ones proclaimed the production of a com- 
edy ot serious and solemn character; 
the left-handed, or Serranian, ones an- 
nounced humor in the comedy in the 
lightness of its catastrophe. In cases, 
though, where a “right” and “left” 
ceremony was required, it meant that the 
play combmed seriousness and gayety 
combmed. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI 


Dante Alighieri was born at Florence 
in May, 136S His family was of noble 
• extraction, thqpgh they had been for 
some time in reduced circumstances. 
Littl^is known of the poet’s early years 


^except what is told in the Vita Ewroa- 
bis love for Beatrice, whom he first saw 
when he was nine years old. His second 
meeting, nine years later, resulted in the 
writmg of his first known work, a sonnet 
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This sonnet, copies bf which he sent to 
various poets, brought him triends, chief 
whom was Guido CavaJcanti 
Beatrice died m li90, and the young 
Dante devoted himself hear^ and soul to 
the study of philosophy and hterature 
At the same time, howeier, he engaged 
m business and political enterprises In 
1389 he fought with the Florentine Guelts 
in the Battle of Campaldino. In the Di- 
»i/io Commedia he relates that he was en- 
gaged in other battles. >sot later than 
1398 Dante married Of his married 
Lfe little IS known, except that when he 
settled at Ravenna in later years his 
wife was not with him They had four 
children, all of whom were bom in Floi- 
ence before 1304 In 1395, or the year 
after, he enrolled m the Guild of Phy- 
sicians and Apothecaries, and begun an 
active political career, which was to end 
in disaster In the year 1300 he went 
as ambassador to San Gimignano on 
a special mission. Soon after, in tlie 
same year, he was elected one of the 
SIX Frio IS, who stood highest in the gov- 
ernment of Florence. It was not long 
befoie one of the numerous political 
feuds — between ^the Blacks and the 
■Whites — broke out The leaders of both 
factions were banished, and Dante was 
sent on a mission to Rome. In his ab- 
sence from home, in 1301, Charles of 
Valois entered Florence and sowcil 
seeds of discord The next year Dante 
learned that he had been fined on a 
false charge of corrupt dealings Me dis- 
regarded the fine and was condemned to 
exile on pain of death. He ne\er saw 
Florence again For nearly twenty years 
he lived in poverty, wandering from city 
to city. Very httle is known of these 
last years He went first to Siena, 
where he joined other conspirators m an 
attempt to return, but in 1304 he lett 
the conspirators, and went to Verona^and 
later Padua He was m Pans, and per- 
haps m England during the following 
years, but was again in Italy m 1310 and 
1311. The letters he wrotie to the Flor- 
entines at that time, full of imprecations 
and threats, resulted m his exclusion from 
the number of exiles who were finally 
allowed to return in 1311. After further 
wanderings, he went to Verona again, 
where he was the guest of Can Grande 
della Scala, to whom he wrote his famous 


Epiatle. In 1317 or 1318 he went to Ra- 
venna, where he hved with his children 
and finished the Dioma Commedia, on 
which he had been working fur many 
years Toward the end ot his life he \is- 
ited Mantua and Piacenza In 1331 he 
was sent as ambassador to 'Venice to set- 
tle a dispute, but the Venetians, refusmg 
to allow the ambassadors to return by 
sea, torced them to pursue a difBcult and 
unhealthy route, Dante was taken ill m 
consequence, and in September, 1331, died 
at Ravenna 

ITie Epiatle to Can Orande was written 
not later than 1318, and was first printed, 
m very corrupt torin, by G. Barufialcb 
(Venice, 1700). It contains* a lull ex- 
planation ot the scope and purpose of 
tlie Eivina Commedia. Dantes remarks 
on comedy, which are here re-printed, 
aie incidental They aie inteiesting 
rather as a Imk in the dramatic tradi- 
tion extending troui Donatus to tlie early 
Renaissance critics, than as an intrin- 
sically valuable document Dante reiter- 
ates the usual philological statement as 
to the et) mulogy ot the word “ Comedy ” 
and quotes Horace in sujiport ot his use 
of the word in connection with his poem. 

Editions : 
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EPISTLE TO CAN GRANDE i 


[Epistola XI] 
(Written about 1318) 


Section 10 — The title of the book is 
“Here beginneth the Comedy ot Dante 
Alighieri, a Florentine by birth, but not 
by character” And for the comprehen- 
sion of this it must be understood that 
the word “ Comedy ” is derived from 
Kdipii, village, and which meaneth 

Gong, hence tomeily is, as it were, a vil- 
lage song. Comedy is in truth a certain* 
kmd of poetical narrative that differeth 
from all others It differeth fioin trag- 
edy m its subject-matter, — in this way, 
that Tragedy in its beginning is admir- 
able and quiet, in its ending or catas- 
trophe foul and horrible; and because of 
this the word ” Tragedy ” is derived from 
rpdyor, which meaneth goat, and itSy . 
Tragedy is, then, as it were, a goatism 
song, that is, foul like a goat, as doth' 
appear in the tragedies of Seneca. Com- 
edy, indeed, beginneth with some adverse 
circumstances, but its theme hath a 
happy termination, as doth appear in 

1 Extract from A Translation of Daniels 
Eleven Letters, by C. S. Latham (Boston. 
1892 ). 


the comedies of Terence. And hence cer- 
tain writers were accustomed to say in 
their salutations in place of a greeting, 
“a tragic beginning and a comic end- 
ing” Likewise they differ m their style 
of language, for Tragedy is lofty and 
sublime, (Joniedy mild and humble, — as 
Horace says in his Poetioa, where he con 
cedcth that sometimes comedians speak 
like tragedians and coniersely: 

Interdum tamen et vocem comoedm tolht 
Iratvsque Chremes tumido delitigat ore, 
Et trayieus pleruinque dolet sei mone pe- 
deslri. 

From which it is evident why the present . 
work is called a comedy 1 or if we con- 
sider the theme, in its beginning it is hor- 
rible and foul, because it is Hell; in its 
ending, fortunate, desirable, and joyful, 
because it is Paradise, and if w'e con- 
sider the style ot language, the style is 
careless and humble, because it is the 
vulgar tongui; in which even housewives 
bold converse. . . . 
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ITALIAN DEAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE RENAISSANCE 


The Italian Renaissance, bringing with 
it as it did a re-birth of interest m the 
art and literature of antiquity, is the 
starting pomt of modern literary criti- 
cism. After the discovery of the ancient 
texts, commentators, translators, editors 
were not wanting, and it was not long 
before they began to expound theories 
of their own It has already been shown 
(p 38) how the Ar» Poetica of Horace 
had been the basis of what was written 
on the subject of the drama between 
the Augustan period and the early Ren- 
' aissance Donatus and Diomedes both 
quote largely from it, and most of their 
ideas were based upon it Aristotle, on 
the other hand, was practically unknown, 
his mduence m classical antiquity was, 
according to Spingain, “so tar as it is 
possible to judge, very slight ” The 
manuscript of the Poetuia was preserved 
in the East. The first Oriental version 
was translated from the Syriac into Ara- 
bic (about 935 A o ) by Abu-Baschar 
In the twelfth century .■Vverroes made an 
abridged version, this in turn was trans- 
lated mto Latin in the thirteenth century 
by a German of the name of Hermann, 
and by Mantinus of Tortosa m bpam in 
the fourteenth One of the extremely 
rare references to Aristotle is found m 
Roger Bacon, Petrarch j'ust mentions 
him. 

Giorgio Valla published his Latin trans- 
lation of the Poetica at Venice in 1498 
This was followed by the Aldine edition 
of the original Greek text in 1508. In 
1536 Allessandro de' Fazzi published the 
Greek original together with a revised 
Latin text, and in 1548 Robortello pub- 
lished the first commentary (with a Latin 
translation) Bernardo Segni, in 1549, 
was the first to publish an Italian trans- 
lation. 

Among the earliest treatises on the art 
of poetry was that of Vida, whose De 
Arte Poetica appeared in 1527, con- 
*trary to practically every other work of 
similar title, this mfluential poem con- 


tarns no reference to the drama Two 
years later, however, Tiissmu published 
the first four books of his Poetica, but 
not until 1563, when two books were 
added, did he consider the drama. 
Dolce’s translation of Horace in 1535 
was followed the next year by the ver- 
nacular Poetica of Daniello, whose few 
references to tragedy and comedy, based 
upon Horace and Aristotle, are the first 
of their kind to appear in tlie Itabon 
language The s.ime year saw Parzi’s 
edition and Trincaveli's Greek text. 
From this time on, the infiuence of Aris- 
totle as an arbiter in ihc art of poetiy 
was to spread Robortello’s In Librwm 
Arutotelia de Arte Poetua ExpUcalionea 
(1548) IS the first complete commentary 
on the Poetica Segm’s translation was 
published the next year In 1550 ap- 
peared iVIaggi’s Explicntumea (written 
with Lombardi), simil<tr to the commen- 
tary of Robortdlo Both are diffuse, de- 
tailed, and pedantic, and larely depart 
from what the authors understood, or 
misunderstood, in Aristotle. Muzio [Mu- 
tioj published an Arte Poetica m 1551. 
Varchi in his Lezzioin (1553) upheld the 
Aristotelian ideals of tragedy. The Dia- 
coiao anile Comedie e anile Tragedie of 
the famous novelist Giraldi Cintio, which 
was written in 1543, but not published 
until 1554, carried on the Aristotelian 
tradition begun by Daniello. This was 
to continue in one form or another 
throughout the Renaissance and be taken 
up later in France. Minturno’s two 
treatises, De Poeta (1559) and Arte 
Poetica (1564), the first m Latin, the 
second in Italian, were the fullest discus- 
sions of the theory of poetry and drama 
yet written The infiuence of Aristotle 
and Horace isVverywhere evident, but, as 
will be seen from the extracts here print- 
ed, the Italian critic has expounded and 
amphfied after his own manner The 
Commentaru of Vettori [Victonus], 
printed m 1560, was another Latm treat- 
ise explaimng the Poetica. The follow- 
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ing year Julius Csesaf Scaliger, one of the 
most mfluential theorists smce antiquity, 
puljljghed his Latm work, PoeUcea Libri 
Septem. As Scaliger had lived in Prance 
for some years (ms hook pubhshed 
at Lyons) and was acquainted with many 
contemporary writers, his influence was 
widespread, though not so much so during 
the sixteenth as the seventeenth century. 
The Poetics of Scaliger, which was an 
“ attempt to reconcile Aristotle’s Poetics, 
not only with the precepts of Horace 
and the definitions of the Latin gram- 
marians, but with the whole practice of 
Latin tragedy, comedy, and epic poetry,” 
is a long, erudite and dogmatic treatise 
in which the canons of Aristotle are nar- 
rowed and confined to rules of the strict- 
est sort In 1563 the last two parts of 
Tnssino’s Poetiea appeared Castelvetro 
was the next to enter the field of criti- 
cism. His Poetica (a commentary on 
and translation of Aristotle’s Poetics) 
was published in 1S70 This work was 
of prime importance, for one reason be- 
cause it contained the first formulation 
of the umty of place, supposed to have 
been derived from Aristotle The imme- 
diate effect of this, as will be seen later, 
was to start tho endless discussion in 
France of the famous “three Unities” 
Jean de la Taille, In 1573, was the first 
to insist on them m that country. Castel- 
vetro was likewise the first to consider 
a play as limited and directly affected by 
stage representation The Italian critics 
from the time of Castelvetro to the end 
of the century, carried on discussions of 
varymg degrees of importance, though 
none of them exerted an Influence equal 
to that of Scaliger, Castelvetro or Mm- 
turno. Ficcolomini’s edition of the Poet- 
ics was pubhshed in 1575, Viperano’s De 
Arto Poetica in 1579. Patrizzi’s Della 
Poetica (1586), Tasso’s Discorsi delP 
Arte Poetica (1587), Denores’ Poetica 
1588), Buonamici’s Discorn Pootici 
1597), Ingegneri’s Poesta Rappresenta- 


tvoa (1598), and Summo’s Discorsi Poet- 
lei (1600), testify to the prodigious activ- 
ity of the period 

Such are the outstanding works which 
treat m greater or less degree the theory 
of the drama If we add the prefaces 
and prologues to the plays of Cecchi, 
Giraldi Ciiitio, Gelli, Aretmo, and II 
Lasca (the Gelosia, Strega, and UArzi- 
gogho in particular) and &e references 
in the works of Speroni,i Luismo,^ Par- 
tenio,s Fracastoro,* Capriano.s Michele,* 
Beni,’ and Zinano* are included, the list 
of writers on the subject of the drama 
IS nearly exhausted. 

The Renaissance critics had discovered 
Aristotle, the study of the Poetics, and 
that of the Ars Poetica of Horace, was 
the basis of their commentaries Much 
of the great mass of this material is 
textual comment, more or less mtelli- 
gent and illuminating, much is repeti- 
tion, classification, philological analysis; 
but out of it all there emerges the true 
spirit of enlightened criticism The be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century was a 
period of darkness; tlie end found Italy 
the fountain-head of Europe France, 
Spain; and England, followed in her 
wake, adopting with modifications what 
she had been the first to discover and 
discuss. 

1 A letter, written m 1565, on the interpre- 
tiition ot the word katharsis (Sperone Spe 
roni, vol V, Opert, Venezia, 1740 ) Also 
Oiuditio sopra la trageiia ds Oanacs, etc 
(1550 J 

2 P Luieino, In Librum Q Horatn Flood 
de A.rte Poetica Oommentaiiue (1554) 

8 B Partenio, Della Imitatione Poetica 
(1660) 

4 G Fracastoro, Naugerius, sive de Poeiico 
Dialogus (1555) 

5 G P Oapriano, Della Vera Poelica (1555) 

* Agoatino JJichele, Dwcoieo in cui ei di 
viostra come ei poeeono ecnvere le Ooinmedie 
e le Tragedir m Pi oea (1592) 

7 Paolo Bern Disputalio in qua ostenditur 
prtBstare Coimrdtam alque Tragosdiam me 
trorum vinculu solvere (1600) 

* Zinano, Discorso delta Tragedia (Reggio, 


References on Itedian*' literature in 
general: 

G. Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura 
italiana, 9 vols, (Firenze, 1805-1813). 

F. De Sanctis, Storia della letteratura 
italiana, B vols. /Oth ed, Mapoh, 1893). 


A Bartoli, Storia dellti letteratura itali- 
ana, 7 vols (Firenze, 1878-89) 

F. Flamini, Studi di stona letteraria 
italiana e stramera (Livorno, 1895). 

G Koerting, Oeschichte der Literatur 
ItaKens tm Zeitalfer der Renaissance, 
3 vols. (Leipzig, 1878-84). 
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A. Gaspary, Oeaehiehte der itaheniachen 
lAteratvr, S vols. (Strassburg, 1885- 
88 ). 

A. Ebert, Allgemeine Oetchiohte der 
JMeratwr dea Mittelaltera im Abend- 
land, 3 vols (Leipzig, 1874-87) 

Nicola ZingarelU, Storta Utterana d’ltalia 
(Milano, 1903). 
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1897-1900) 

G Mazzoni, Awiamento alio atndio eri- 
tico deUe lettere ttaUane (Firenze, 
1907) 

J. A. Symonds, Renatsaanee in Italy, 7 
vols (New York, 1888). 

V. Canello, Storva della letteratwa ttali- 
ana nel aeeolo XVJ (Milano, 1880). 

B. Croce, La Critiea letterana (3nd ed., 
Roma, 1896) 

, Eateiica come aeienza delF eaprea- 

aioTie e Imgutatica generate (^d ed,, 
Milano, 1904). 

, Per la atoria della enttca e atorio- 

grafia letteraria (Napob, 1903). 

, Saggi aulla letteratwra ttaUana del 

aeicento (Bari, 1910). 

Francis Henry Cliffe, A Manual of Ital- 
tan Lxteratare (London, 1896) 

Richard Garnett, A Hutorg of Italian 
Literature (New York, 1898) 

W. Cloetta, Bettraqe zur LUteratur- 
geachichte dea Mittelaltera und der 
Renmaaance, 2 vols (Halle, 1890-9i). 

Kntiacher Jahreabencht uber die Fort- 
acliritte der Romaniachen Pliilologie 
(Muncben, Leipzig, Erlangen, etc , 1890 
to dat^, IS always useful 

Robert F. Arnold, Kultur der Renaia- 
aance (Leipzig, 1905). 

References on Itaban drama: 

A d’ Ancona, Origini del teatro iialtano, 
2 vols (2nd ed, Torino, 1891) 

Des Boulmiers, Hiatoire anicdotique et 
raiaonnde du thddtre italien, etc, 7 
vols. (Paris, 1769). 

G. ApoKinaire, Le Thidtre italien (Paris, 
1910). 

P. Bettoli, Stona del teatro drammatieo 
italiano dalla fine del aeeolo XV alia 
fine del aeeolo XIX (Bergamo, 1901). 

P. Emiliani-Giudici, Stona del teatro tn 
Italia (Milano, 1860) 

*J. L Klein, Oqachichte dea itaheniachen 
Dramaa (Leipzig, 1868). 


E. Masi, Studi au^la atoria del teatro 
italiano (Firenze, 1891). 

F. et C. Parfaict, Hiatoire de Vaneien, 
thd&tre italien, etc (Pans, 1767) - 

L Riccoboni, Hiatoire du thidtre italien, 
etc (Pans, 1730) 

, Dell’ Arte Rappreaentativa, Capi- 

toli aei (London, 1728). 

E Bertana, La Tragedta (In the Storie 
dei genort letterati italiani, Milano, 
1906). 

F. Neri, La tragedia italiana del cinque- 
cento (Roma, 1904). 

G B Pellizzaro, La commedia del aeeolo 
XVI (Vicenza, 1901) 

D’Ongny, Annalea du Thidtre italien de- 
pute aon engine juaqu’d noa joura, 3 
vols (Pans, 1788) 

A. Biancale, La Tragedia italiana del BOO 
(Roma, 1901). 

Luigi Tonelli, II Teatro italiano (Milano, 
1924). 

References on the literature of the 

Italian Renaissance, especially on dra- 
matic criticism: 

J. E Spingarn, A Uiatory of Literary 
Cntieiam in the Renaiaaance (^d ed. 
New York, 1908 Italian translation. 
La Cntica letterana giel Rinaacimento, 
by Antonio Fusco, Ban, 1905, contains 
additional material and full bibliog- 
raphy) 

George Saintsbury, A Hiatory of Cnti- 
ctam, vol 3 (New York, 1902). 

J. E. Sandys, A Hiatory of Clasaical 
SchoUirahip, vol 3 (Cambridge, 1903). 

Alfredo Rolia, Stona delle idee eatitiche 
in Italia (Torino, 1905) 

I. G Isola, Critica del Rmaammento, 2 
vols. (Livorno, 1907). 

T Klette, Beitrage zur Oeaehiehte und 
Litteratur der itaheniachen Oelehrten- 
renaiaaance, 3 parts (Greitswald, 1888- 
90) 

K Vossler, Poetiaehe Theonen tn der 
itgliemachen F ruhrenaiaaance (Berlin, 
1900) 

F. Foffano, Ricerche letterarie (Livorno, 
1897). 

Max J Wolff* Die Theorie der itaUenr 
lachen Tragodie vm 16. Jahrhundert 
(In Archie far der neueren Sprachen 
und LUeraturen, Bd. 138, n serie, bd. 
38, Braunschweig, 1913), 

K. 'Bonnski, Die Poetik der Renaiaaance, 
und die Anfange der litteranaehen 
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KriUk m Deutschland (Berlin, 1S86). 

, Die Antike m Pnetik und Kvmit- 

theorte J, Miltelalter, Renaissance, 
Barock (Leipzig, 1914) 

H. Breitinger, Les Unites d’Aristote 
avant le Old de Corneille (jnd ed,, 
Genive, 189S) 

J, Ebner, Beitrag zu einer Oeschtchte 
der dramatischen Einheiten in Italien 
(Erlangen, 1898) 

A. Graf, Attraverso il Cinqueccnto (To- 
rino, 1888) 

A. Benoist, Les Thrones dramatiques 


avant les Disconrs de Corneille (la 
Annales de la Pacalti des Lettres de 
Bordeaux, 1891). 

Aug. Th^ry, Histoire des opinions Ut- 
teraires chez les anctens et chez les 
modernes, S toIs. (new ed , Paris, 
1849). 

L Ceei, Un’ occhxata alio svolgimento 
stonco della critica letterana e politico 
del seicento (Firenze, 1878). 

Dannheisser, Zur Oeschichte der Einhei- 
ten (In Zeitschrift fur franzosische 
Sprache void Litteratur, v. XIV (1892). 


BERNARDINO DANIELLO 


Nothing is known of the life of Ber- 
nardino Daniello except that he was a 
native of Lucca and that he died at 
Padua in 1665, He was a scholar, 
he made translations from and com- 
mentaries on classical works, and wrote 
on Dante His Poetica was his most fa- 
mous work. 

Daniello’s Poetica (1636) is without 
doubt the first work of its sort since 
antiquity, and thf few passages relating 
to the drama are of great historical im- 
ortance Daniello's ideas are of course 
erived from the ancients, but they are 
clearly stated, and must have exercised a 
profound influence over his conterapoi- 
aries and successors Saintsbury says: 
“The first author ot one [a theory of 
poetry] is generally taken to be Daiiiello 
it has such good claims to be uiiiong 
the very earliest vernacular disputations 
of a general character on poetry in 
Italy ” There is a mixture of Aristotle 
and Horace m the work. Accordmg to 


Spmgarn, “In the Poetica of Daniello 
(1536) occurs the first allusion in mod- 
ern literary criticism to the Aristotelian 
notion of ideal imitation ’’ The idea that 
it IS the function of the poet to teach 
and to delight is deadedly Horatian, as 
are indeed the critic’s rules for tragedy 
and comedy 

Edition: 

The only edition of Daniello’s Poetic 
is that printed at Venice in 1536- La 
Poetica di Bernardino Daniello Lac- 
ehese 

On Daniello and his works: 

Colie, Storm scientifica-letteraria dello 
studio in Padua (Padova, 1824-25) 

J E Spingam, A History of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance (New 
Yoik, 1908). 

George Saintsbury, A History of Criti- 
cism, vol 3 (New York, 1903). 


POETICS 1 
[La Poetica] 
(1536) 


. . . And the materials and subjects 
may be many and varied, for to some, as 
to the writers of comedy, they may be of 
more common stuff: every-day occur- 
rences, not to say lowly and common- 

> TranElated gelectiona by Lander MacClin- 
tock — Ed 


place, while the tragic poets treat of 
deaths of high kings and the ruin of 
great empires. . [p* 34 ] 

. . . Similarly, one must be careful that 
the plot of tragedies be,, clearly put to- 
gether, and as tragedy is on imitation of 
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the most terrible and pitiful things, it 
does not seem to me permissible to mtro- 
duce into it just and virtuous men 
-changed into linjust and -wicked ones 
through the adversity- of fortune — a 
thing rather shocking than pitiful or 
fearful On the contrary, one must show 
the -wicked and the evil changed by for- 
tune into good and just men. Nor does 
one deny the right to the tragic poet to 
lower himself when he wishes, to humble 
speech, in order to weep and lament 
l’'or it dues not seem right for a man 
who IS banished from his country, how- 
ever great and noble his lineage, to use 
pompous and proud words to other peo- 
ple. Nor IS the writer of comedy to be 
prevented from using some of the gran- 
diloquence of the tragic poet, on occa- 
sion. As for instance, an angry father to 
his son in order to have more power and 
influence over him And since some 
things are done on the stage and some 
only referred to, it behoves us to see 
what can be acted, and what cannot 
The things which cannot be done are the 
cruel deeds, the impossible, and the un- 
seemly. As if Medea, in full view of the 
gaping multitude should kill her own 
children and then tear the murdered ones 


limb from limb And as if Progne with 
her husband and sister and sons should, 
in full view of the spectators, grow wmgs 
and become birds, and in comedies there 
should be lascivious kisses, embraces, and 
the hke. Comedy should not exceed the 
limit of five acts, nor comprise less; four 
characters must not speak at once, but 
only two or three at most, while the 
others stand to one side quietly listening 
Nor must any deity be brought in, except 
m cases where man is unable by his own 
efforts to unraicl some tangle without 
divine aid and intercession Let the 
chorus in tragedy (since they are no 
longer employed in comedy, but m their 
stead, and between the acts music and 
songs and Moresohe and jesters, in older 
that the stage may not remain emjity) — 
let the chorus in tragedy, I say, take the 
part of the just and tiie good, wrong- 
fully oppressed, and favor these. Let 
them adiise friends, favor tliose who 
hate sin, laud sobriety, justice, law, and 
peace, and pray the gods that, disdain- 
ing fortune, lofty palaces and proud 
towers with their summits menacmg 
heaven, thej' descend to console the mis- 
erable and the afflicted [p 38.] 


ANTONIO SEBASTIANO (MINTURNO) 


Antonio Sebastiano, better known un- 
der the name of Minturno, was born at 
Trajetto Very little is known of his life, 
which was spent in the church He was 
Bishop of Ugento, and assisted at the 
Council of Trent In 1566 he was trans- 
ferred to Crotone in Calabria, where he 
died in 1674 Besides his Poetica and 
De Poeta, he wrote a number of religious 
works and some Bime In his day, he 
was considered a man of great learning 
To the contributions to the Renais- 
sance theory of poetry Minturno has 
added the Horatian element of “ de- 
hght,” as well as instruction Hinturno’s 
interpretation of Aristotle is on the 
whole intelligent and illuminating The 
first of Minturno’s two treatises was the 
De Poeta, written m Latin and pub- 
lished in 1669. It IS a long and tihor- 
•ughgomg Art wf Poetry, based upon Lat- 


in literature; the Arte Poetica, m Ital- 
ian, pubhshed in 1663, takes its examples 
to a certain extent from Italian litera- 
ture, though of necessity most of the 
plays discussed are Greek and Latin 
"While both works are similar in chai- 
acter, there is, on the whole, very little 
repetition m the Poetica, winch is a 
much clearer and more interesting treat- 
ment of the subject than the De Poeta 
Mmturno’s treatises soon became knoivn 
abrbad, and his influence was felt in 
Spam, France, and England, at a com- 
paratively early date 

Editions* • 

The De Poeta Libri Sex was published 
at Venice in 1669, the Arte Poetica, 
also at Venice, in 1663 Neither has 
been translated In H. B Charlton’s 
Castelvetro*s Theory of Poetry (Man- 
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Chester, 1913), there are many quota- 
tions from both whrks. 

On Mmturno and his works: 

Nouvelle Btograplne ginirale, toL 38 
(Pans, 18C1). 

Nuova Eneiclopedia xtaliano, voh 14 
(Tormo, l&8i). 

Crescimbeni, lutoria della vulgar poeata 
Lib 11 (Romo, 1698, and later) 

Rene Hapm, Avertiaaement (In Beflex- 
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THE ART OF POETRY i 


[Arte Poetica] 
(1563) 


Ang. What is dramatic poetry? 

Min Imitations of things — to be pre- 
sented in the theater — complete and per- 
fect in form and circumscribed as to 
length Its form is not that of narra- 
tion, it introduces several persons who 
act and converse. Their speech is suave 
and pleasing, and they may dance or 
sing, smce drauiatK. poetry employs the 
three mediums of expression, using them 
individually or lEonjointly. Nor should 
there be lacking a proper stage equip- 
ment fur the pleasure and profit of the 
onlooker 

Ang How many kinds of subjects 
are treated in the theater? 

Miu Three m all One class records 
serious and grave happenings and con- 
cerns those ol high rank — the great and 
the illustiiuus This is the field of the 
tiagic poet A second recognizes the 
middle strata of society — common folk 
of the city or the country, the tarmer, 
the common soldier, the petty merchant, 
and similar persons These afford mat- 
ter for comedy The third division has 
to do with humble persons, mean and 
ludicrous, wirh all those in fact iwho 
seem must fitted to provoke merriment, 
thus supplying subject matter for satiri- 
cal poelrj 

Ang So, then, dramatic poetry is di- 
vided into three parts ^ 

JVIin It has in truth three divisions. 

1 Extracts here translated — by Ida Treat 
O'Neil — for the first tune in En^sh The 
treatise is in dialogue form — Ed. 


The first of these is called tragedy, the 
second comedy, and the third by the an- 
cients was termed satyric drama. 

Ang A little later I will question you 
m detail concerning the nature of each 
of tliese forms But now I should like 
to have you elucidate further the general 
definition of dramatic poetry. 

Mm You will understand it clearly 
if you remember that during our conver- 
sation of yesterday I said that the dra- 
matic poet differs m technique from the 
lyric or the epic poet. The lyric poet 
simply narrates, without laymg aside lus 
own personality; the epic poet some- 
times retains his personality and some- 
times abandons it, speaking at times for 
himself, and as otten mtroduemg other 
persons who speak But the dramatic 
poet, of whom we are now speaking, 
trom first to last speaks through tlie 
lips of others This may be ouserved 
not only m the tragedies of Sophocles 
and of Euiipides but also in some of our 
own — notably the work of Dolce and of 
Alemanni, two of the brightest orna- 
ments of our literature — as well as m 
the comedies of Terence and Plautus. 

Mm. The common purpose of all poets 
15, as Horace teaches, that of providmg 
pleasure and profit But the manner m 
which each poet may ddlight and instruct 
will be demonstrated when we discuss the 
different forms of poetry. And although 
stage apparatus is a necessary comple- 
ment of dramatic poetry, however, smce 
dramatic poetry has thiue divisions, we 
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can better understand what each division 
demands m the way of apparatus when 
discussing each of the three forms sepa- 
rately So that, reserving the discussion 
of these two topics to a fitting place and 
time, there now remains for me to answer 
your question concermng the leng^ of 
the dramatic form 

Ang. Tliat, indeed, remains for dis- 
cussion. 

Mm How long a time should be given 
to the actual perfoimance of the dra- 
matic poem IS not for the poet to deter- 
mine. For even if there were a hun- 
dred tragedies or a hundred comedies to 
be presented, each would demand a cer- 
tain definite period of time. Just as 
when there are many speakers and law- 
yers concerned m a single case, each 
must be given an opportunity for expres- 
sion But in so far as the nature of the 
subject is 'Concerned, the action should 
be prolonged until there ensues some 
change of fortune — from good to ill, or 
from grievous to gay. One who care- 
fully studies the works of the greatest 
among the ancients will discover that the 
action of the dramatic poem transpires 
in a day, or is never prolonged beyond 
two, just as it IS said that the action of 
the longest epic poem should transpire 
m a year 

Ang How much time shall we give to 
the performance of these poems, since 
their action takes place m less than two 
days’ 

Min Not less than three hours nor 
more than four; lest neither too great 
brevity rob the work of its beauty and 
leave the desire of the hearers unsatis- 
fied, nor excessive length deprive the 
poem of its pioportion, spoil its charm, 
and render it boresunie to the beholders 
And indeed the wise poet should so meas- 
ure the time with the matter to be pie- 
sented that those who hear the work 
should rather deplore its brevity than re- 
gret having remained too long to listen 

Ang I now understand perfectly the 
definition of dramatic poetry. Now will 
you tell me how Viany divisions there are 
to the dramatic poeiii, that I may better 
understand its composition’ 

Min I shall answer vou as I answered 
Signor Vespasiano yesterday when he 
‘questioned mef* concerning the parts of 
the ^ic poem, that the divisions are not 


of the same nature; since some concern 
the quality and some the quantity — that 
IS, the body — of the work And since 
the quality of the poem is due partly to 
the very essence of the work and partly 
to chance, there are six essential parts of 
such a poem, the plot, the maimers or 
customs, the sentiments expressed, the 
words, the singing, and the apparatus of 
the stage 1 shall not attempt to define 
four of these divisions, for they are char- 
acteristic of every form of poetry, and I 
have already spoken sufficiently concern- 
ing them during the discussion of epic 
poetry yesterday 1 shall refer to them 
when it IS necessary during the explana- 
tion of the individual poems If you 
have no objection I shall postpone until 
that time the discussion of the singing 
and of the stage apparatus 

Ang And why not’ 

Mm It IS a most reasonable arrange^ 
ment, for dramatic poetry is either trag- 
edy, or comedy, or satyrie drama, that 
IS to say, the genus is found in each of 
its species, nor can it be separated from 
them, as you may easily understand. 
Just as the animal is to be found m 
man, in the horse, in the lion, and m 
every other sort of animal, so it cannot 
exist independently, separated from 
them, except in the mind, or accord- 
ing to Plato, where mortal eye may not 
see 

Ang I shall not ask you how the acci- 
dental quality of the poem may be di- 
vided, for I remember well that yester- 
day you mtoTined Signor Vespasiano that 
such' divisions are the episodes These, 
like the plot, are imitations of the deeds 
and the sayings of others, they are gai^ 
nished with the same ornaments as the 
plot, adorned with like colors, and tend- 
ing toward the same end And since the 
action of the poem must transpire m one 
or two days, and must arrive speedily at 
its <coiielusion in order to satisfy the im- 
patience of tlie onlookers who cannot re- 
main indefinitely in the theater, these epi- 
sodes should be neither so frequent nor 
BO long as in^pic poetry, which may in- 
clude the happenings of a year as well as 
many other incidents brought from with- 
out to render the poem longer and more 
varied. The episodes in a dramatic poem 
should be few and brief But I should 
like to Inquire how many and of what 
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nature are tlir parts kito which the body 
of the poem may be divided? 

Mill. We may say that there are four 
of them, sinee that was the opmion of 
Aristotle, and we shall name them as he 
did: Prologues, Discourses, Choruses, 
and Exits I will reserve the explana- 
tion of each of these until I come to 
treat the different forms of dramatic 

J ioetry, since each of them has its pro- 
ogues, its discourses, its choruses, and 
its exits. ^ 

Mm. Tragedy is concerned with the 
imitation of serious and weighty happen- 
ings, embodied in a complete and per- 
fect form, circumscribed us to length. 
The language of tragedy is suave The 
divisions of the poem are so organized 
that each has its place. It does not sim- 
ply narrate, but introduces peisons who 
act and speak, arousing feelings of pity 
and terror, and tending to purge the 
nund of the beholder of similar passions, 
to his delight and profit 
Ang Will you elucidate all tlie parts 
of the definition’' 

Min In yesterday’s discussion I spoke 
at length ot the meaning of ' imitation,” 
which may be regarded as the basis of 
all poetry, as well as of painting and 
sculpture. In the same discourse I ex- 
plained m full how the loriii, in every 
sort of poetry, must be unified, complete, 
and perfect, and of a gnin length. To- 
day 1 have said enough cunceining the 
length But since every complete action 
has a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
as I demonstrated jesterdaj, we should 
Consider not only how long the action 
should be prolonged and where it should 
finish, but also where it should begin 
And truly, he who would make a good 
begmning in narrating an incident, should 
begin where it is fatting, neither com- 
mencing his narration with the most re- 
cent details, nor going back to those most 
remote and faraway. 

• * O* * 

Mm. You are doubtless aware already 
that what distinguishes tragedy from 
comedy and satync drama is the imita- 
tion of grave and weighty happenings, 
together with the ennobling influence 
upon manners. Thus, since these grave 
and weighty happenings furnish the mat- 
ter for tragedy, the eimobhng or purifi- 


cation of manners is the end toward 
which all effort is directed. 

Ang. 1 should hke you to speak at 
greater length concerning the matter and 
tile purpose, particularly the purpose 

Mm Then, you will understand the 
purpose of tragic poetry when you have 
learned the mission of the tragic poet 
His mission is no other than that of em- 
ploying verses so instructive, so pleasmg, 
and so moving, that they tend to purge 
of passion the mind of thh hearer. All 
dramatic poets whose plays are presented 
in the theater declare that their mission 
IS to instruct, but the tragic poet creates 
before our eyes an image of life, showing 
us the behavior of those who, remark- 
able among men for their rank, their posi- 
tion, and for the favors of fortune, nave 
fallen into extreme misery through hu- 
man error From this we learn not to 
place too great trust in worldly prosper- 
ity, that nothing here below is so dur- 
able and stable that it may not fall and 
perish, no happiness but may change to 
misery, nothing so high but that it may 
become base and mfaiiious And seeing 
others endure such clianges of fortune, 
we learn to guard against unexpected 
evil, and if misfortune does come, we 
may learn to endure it patiently The 
tragic poet aside from the suavity of his 
verse and the elegance ot his speech, 
affords much pleasure to the onlooker by 
the use of singing and dancing In fact, 
be presents nothmg that does not please 
us, nor does be move us without charm; 
but with the force of his words and the 
weight of his thoughts, he can stir up 
piissions in the mind, producing wonder, 
fear, and pity What is more tragic than 
to move others’ What is so moving as 
the terrible unexpected, such as the cruel 
death of Hippolytus, the wild and pite- 
ous madness of Hercules, the unhappy 
exile of CEdipus’ And all this terror 
and pity frees us most pleasantly from 
similar passions, for nothing else so 
curbs the indomitable fienay of our 
minds. No one is so completely the vic- 
tim of unbridled appetites, tliat, being 
moved by fear and pity at the unhappi- 
ness of others, he is not impelled to throw 
off the habits that have been the cause 
of such unhappiness. And the memory 
of the grave misfortunes'of others not* 
only renders us more ready and willmg 
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to support our own; it makes us more 
wary in avoiding like ills 'fhe physi- 
cian who with a powerful drug extm- 
gpushes the poisonous spark of the mal- 
ady that afflicts the body, is no more 
powerful than the tragic poet who purges 
the mind of its troubles through the emo- 
tions aroused by his charmmg verses. 

Min Before I define comedy, I shall 
speak briefly of its three general divisions 
and how and when they came into being 
During the feasts of Bacchus, or of the 
pastoral Apollo, the young men warmed 
with food and wine used to lest among 
themselves, speaking often of the defects 
of the great men of those days when the 
Republic was in the hands of the people, 
who Lstened eagerly to slander of the 
nobles and of the prominent citizens It 
was this that gave the idea of comedy to 
the poets, already given to attacking the 
evd customs of the age So it was that 
tliese poets, possessing a certain erudi- 
tion and charm of style, following the 
custom of the young men at the feasts 
of their gods, began to write little plays 
and present them publicly. 

Ang. But before you define comedy, 
tell me what is the mission of the comic 
poet’ 

Min What else but that of teaching 
and pleasing’ According to Pluto, the 
gods took pity on the tedious life of 
mortals, weaned with never-ending tasks 
and labors, and that they might not lack 
recreations and tliat the} might take 
heart again, the gods established festi- 
vals, banquets, and games, favored by 
Bacchus, Apollo, and the Muses. Then 
mankmd, celebrating these holidays witli 
poetry and with music, discovered com- 
edy. And comedy not only dehghted tlie 
hearer with imitations of pleasant things 
and with the charm of words, but since 
in those days poetry afforded a certain 
way in which to educate children to a 
proper manner of hvmg — it even bet- 


tered their lives, affording as it did an 
image of their customs and everyday ex- 
istence It pleased them greatly to see 
the happenings of their own hves enacted 
by other persons. I shall not speak of 
the suavity of the language which is al- 
ways one of the delight*- of comedy The 
comic poet moves his hearers, though he' 
does not stir them as deeply as the tragic 
poet The comic poet awakes m the 
souls of those who listen pleasant and 
humane feehngs. 


Ang Will you define comedy for us’ 

Mm Though Ciicro may define com- 
edy as an imitation of life, a mirror of 
nianneis, an image of truth, neverthe- 
less according to the opinion of Aris- 
totle, we might say that it is no otlier 
than an imitation of pleusmg and amus- 
ing happenings, whetlier public or pri- 
vate It must be presented m a complete 
and perfect foim, and is circumsciibed 
as to length It does not consist of 
simple narration, but introduces persons 
of humble or mediocre fortune, who 
act and converse just as do the otliers 
Its language is sua\e and pleasing, and 
it lacks neitlier singings nor dancing. . . 
Its construction is even, and each part 
has its proper place. 

Ang. Explain to me the divisions of 
the definition 

Mm. I shall not speak of its presen- 
tation — in verses, with dancing and sing- 
ing, sometimes with all three forms and 
sometimes with only part — nor concern- 
ing the subject matter or the form (that 
it should be unified and perfect and of a 
given length) I have already said 
enough concerning these things. Nor will 
I lose time in explaining that the mci- 
dents adapted to comedy are amusing and 
ludicrous, and that the persons are of 
humble station and equal rank; for tins 
is the very nature of comedy, and is 
what distmguishes it from tragedy. 
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JULIUS CJESAR SCALIGER 


Julius CsESar Scaliger, as he called 
himself, was born probably at Padua 
in 1184 He was the son of Benedetto 
Bordoni, a miniature painter. His own 
-version of his noble parentage and hfe|s 
adventures has been discredited and it 
bas been established that he studied 
at the University of Padua, was gradu- 
ated with a degree of M.D , and lett 
home to seek his fortune. He went to 
Verona, where he made many acquaint- 
ances. In 1S33 the Bishop of Agen in- 
duced him to come to Agen, where he 
continued his practice. In France, where 
he spent the last part of his hfe, he felt 
in love with a young woman, and in 1528 
became a naturalized Frenchman and 
married her He pursued literary and 
scientific studies, which occupied him to 
the end of his life Among his first 
literary efforts are his tracts attacking 
Erasmus, but the great scholar refused 
to reply. He then attacked Cardan, 
who died shortly after During his long 
residence at Agen he gradually became 
known not only m Prance, but through- 
out Europe. One of the few facts in 
his life of which any record exists is a 
charge of heresy in 1538, but Scaliger 
was acquitted He died at Agen in 1568, 
one of the most celebrated men of his 
time 

Besides the PoeUeet, Scaliger’s literary 
works include a number of rather crude 
poems, several letters, dissertations and 
commentaries on Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
and Theophrastus, various fragments of 
treatises on botany, and a tractate on 
comic meters, De comicts dimeniionibus. 
Few similar works have enjoyed such 
universal renown as the Poehcea Libra 
Septam, first published at Lyons in 1561 
The work, written in Latin, is long, uam- 
bling, sketchy, violent m tone, dogmatic, 
scholastic, and pedantic, but with all its 
imperfections it was the first work to 
attempt a standardization of literary 
form and content Aristotle was not 
only Scaliger’s guiding light; he was so 
twisted and misinterpreted as to become 
the most rigorous of taskmasters. 


Editions: 
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POETICS 1 
[Poettcet Libn 
(1561) 


Tragedy, like comedy, is patterned 
after real life, but it differs from comedy 
in the rank of the characters, iii the na- 
ture of the action, and in the outcome 
These differences demand, in turn, differ- 
ences in style Comedy employs charac- 
ters from rustic, or low city life, such 
as Chremes, Davus, and Thais The be- 
ginning of a comedj presents a confused 
state of affairs, and this confusion is 
happily cleared up at the end. The lan- 
guage IS that of everyday life, f^ragedy, 
on the other hand, em]>loys kings and 
princes, whose affairs are those of the 
city, the fortress, and the camp A trag- 
edy opens moie tranquilly than a com- 
.edy, but the outcome is horrifying The 
language is grave, polished, removed from 
the colloquial All things wear a trou- 
bled look; there is a pel lading sense of 
doom, there are exiles and deaths Tra- 
dition has it that the Macedonian king 
Archelaus, the intimate friend and pa- 
tron of Euiipides, asked the poet to 
make him the hero ot a tragedy, but 
that Euripides replied: “ Indeed, 1 can- 
not do it; your life presents no ade- 
quate misfortunes’^ 

The definition of tragedy given by 
Aristotle is as follows: "Tragedy is an 
imitation of an action that is illustrious, 
complete, and of a certain magnitude, in 
embellished language, the difierent kinds 
of embellishincnts being variously em- 
ployed in the different parts, and not in 
the form of nai ration, but through pity 
and fear effectmg the purgation ot sucli- 
like passions ” 1 do not wish to attack 

tins definihon other than by adding my 
own' A tragedy is die miitalion ot the 
adversity of a distmguisheiLiiran; it ^i- 
pioys the forni of action, presents a dis- 
astrous denouement, and is expressed in 
impressive metrical la^guage.^ Though 
Aristotle adds h^jrmony and song, they 
are not, as the philosophers say, of the 
essence of tragedy; its one and only 
essential is acting Then the phrase “ of 

1 He printed from SHect Trarulationa from 
ffeahiet't Poeticnf by P M I’lib’lfoid l\ale 
University Press, New Haven 1905) — Ed 


a certain md^tude” is put in to dif- 
ferentiate the tragedy from the epic, 
which is sometimes prolix It is not 
always so, however, as the work of >Iu- 
saeus illustrates Further, the mention 
of tiurgation is too restrictive, for not 
every subject produces tins effect. “ A 
certain magnitude," to return to the 
phrase, means not too long and not too 
short, for a tew verses would not satisfy 
the expectant public, who are prepared to 
atone for the disgusting prosmess of 
many a day by the enjoyment of a few 
hours. Prolixity, howeiei, is just as bad, 
when you must sav with Plautus: “My 
legs ache with sitting, and my eyes with 
looking.” (1, 6.) 

Although tragedy resembles this epic 
poetiy, it difl^ers m rarely introducing 
persons of the lower classes, such as mes- 
sengers, merchants, sailors, and the like. 
Comedies, on the other hand, never admit 
kings, save in such a rate instance as the 
Amphitryon of Plautuj I would hunt 
this generalisation, of course, to those 
plays which employ Greek characters and 
the' Gieek dress, for the Komans have 
admitted at will the dignihed toga and 
trabea . . , Tragedy and comedy are 
alike in mtxle of representation, but 
differ in subject-matter and tieiitment 
The matters of tragedy are gieat and 
terrible, as commands of kings, slaugh- 
ters, despair, suicides, exiles, beieave- 
nients, parricides, incests, conflagrations, 
battles, the putting out of eyes, weeping, 
wailing, bewailing, eulogies, and dirges 
In comedy we have jests, revelling, wed- 
dings with drunken carousals, tricks 
plajed by slaves, drunkenness, old men 
deceived and cheated ot tlieir money . . 

Aow, a tr.igedj, provided it is a gen- 
ume tragedy, is altogether serious, but 
there have Ifeen some satyricol plays 
which differed little from comedies 
Save in the gravity of some of the 
characters. IVe have an illustration m 
the Cyclops of Euripides, where all is 
wine and jesting, and where the outcome 
is so happy that all the companions of 
Ulysses are leleased, and the Cyclops 
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alone suffers m the Ipss of his eye. The 
conclusion of this play was not unlike 
that of a mime, for the stage was 
wholly deserted on the exit of Ulysses, 
the giant with the rock alone remaining. 

There are, on the other* hand, many 
comedies which end unhappily for some 
of the characters Hence it is by no 

means true, as has hitherto been taught, 
that an unhappy issue is essential to 
tragedy It is enough that the play con- 
tam horrible eients 

When authors take their plots from 
history, they must be caieful not to de- 
part too widely from the records In 
the early writers such care was bv no 
means taken Thus .Hschylus followed 
Greek history in binding Piometlieus to 
the rock, but he invented the fiction of 
bis undoing by the thunderbolt, for tragic 
effect There should be no dire event at 
the end, but only at the beginning, where 
he is bound to Caucasus. However, 
some have it that the eagle was driven 
away by Heicules; others that he killed 
it with his arrows, and still others that 
Prometheus was set fiee by Jupiter 
himself, because he warned the god not 
to cohabit with Thetis, lest she should 
bear him a son n^ore illustrious than the 
father Euripides inventid stones about 
Helen which were utterly contrary to 
well-known histoiy The same author 
has been censuied for bringing wuked 
and impure women into liis plays What 
is viler, the critic says, than Phaedra, 
Jocasta, Canace, and Pasijihae, by whose 
infamy society is corrupted’ But we 
reply that these women were not crea- 
tures of his imagination, but were taken 
from life Forsooth, if we aie to hear 
of no wickedness, history must be done 
away with So those comedies should be 
priz^ which make us condemn tiie vices 
which they bring to our ears, especially 
when the life of impure women ends in 
an unhappy death ^ 

The events themselves should be made 
to have su( h sequence and* arrangement 
as to approach as near 3S possible to 
truth, for the play is not acted solely to 
strike the spectator with admiration or 
consternation — a fault of which, accord- 
ing to the critics, .PIschylitl was often 
guilty — but should also teach, move, and 
please. We are pleased either with jests. 


as m comedy, or with thmgs serious, if 
Tightly ordered Disregard of truth is 
hateful to almost every man Therefore 
neither those battles or sieges at Thebes 
which are fought thiough m two hours 
please me, nor do I take it to be the 
part of a discreet poet to pass from 
Delplu to Athens, or from Athens to 
Thebes, m a moment of time Thus 
lEschylus has Agamemnon killed and 
buried so suddenly that the actor has 
scarcely time to breathe. Nor is the 
casting of Lichas into the sea by Her- 
cules to be approved, for it cannot be 
represented without doing violence to 
truth 

The content of a play should be as 
concise as possible, yet also as vaiied and 
manifold os possible, fur example, He- 
cuba in Thrace, Achilles forbidding lur 
return, Polydorus alieady killed, the 
murder of Polyxena, and the blinding of 
Polymnestor. Since dead persons can- 
not be mtroduced, then apparitions, or 
ghosts, or specters, are substituted 
Thus, as noted above, -Eschylus intio- 
duces the apparitions of Polydoius and 
Darius, ancf in Ovid, Ceyx appears to 
Alcyone. If a tiagedy is to oe lu.u- 
posed from this lust story, it should nut 
begin with the departure of Ceyx, tui as 
tlie whole time ror stage-repieseulaCKin 
IS only SIX or eight houis, it is not tiue 
to hie to have a storm arise, and the 
ship founder, m a part of the sea from 
which no land is visible Let the first ai t 
be a passionate lamentation, the chorus 
to follow with execrations of sea-lite, 
the second act, a priest w'ltli votive offer- 
ings conversing with Alcyone and her 
nurse, altars, fire, pious sentiments, the 
chorus following w'lth approbation of the 
vows; the third act, a messenger an- 
nouncing the rising of a storm, together 
with rumors as to the ship, the chorus to 
follow with mention of shipwrecks, and 
much apostrophiamg of Neptune; the 
fourth act tumultuous, the report found 
true, the shipwrecks described by sailors 
and merchants, the chorus bewailing the 
event as though all were lost; the fifth 
act, Alcyone peering anxiously over the 
sea and sighting far off a corpse, fol- 
lowed by the resolution, when she was 
about to take her own life This sample 
outline can be expanded by the introduc- 
tion of other characters. (Ill, 97 ) 
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LODOVICO CASTELVETRO ” 


Lodovico Castelvetro was born at Mo- 
dena in 1305 ot an old and noble family 
His education was thorough and varied 
He attended the univeisities of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Faclua, and Siena He stuaied 
law and took a degree at Siena in that 
profession out of deference to his la- 
ther’s wishes. After making a trip to 
Uonie, he leturned to Siena, where he 
applied hiniselt to the studies for which 
he telt himself best suited His relin- 
quishment ot the law displeased his par- 
ents, and he returned, in bad health, to 
Modena There he engaged in literary 
pursuits, in spite of his poor health. He 
was a conspicuous figure in Modena in 
what practically amounted to an acad- 
emy. In 1353 he began the bitter liter- 
ary quarrel with Caro which resulted 
eventually in bis exile It began with a 
criticism of a poem of Caro’s, and soon 
both parties resorted to intrigue and 
even violence Caro is said to have 
started the inquiry which led to the ar- 
rest of several members of the acad- 
emy ” on the suspicion ot heresy. While 
Castelvetro himself was not arrested, he 
decided to go to Rome and defend him- 
self, but seeing that he was not likely to 
make out a good case he escaped and 
went to Chiavenna on the Swiss- Italian 
frontier. In 1501 he was excoiiiinuni- 
cated He then appealed to the Coun- 
cil of Trent and was advised to return 
to Rome He determined, however, to 
leave the country, and went to Lyons, 
but the war of the Catholics and Prot- 
estants, tlien in progress, soon forced 
him to leave He went to Geneva, and 
thence to Chiavenna, where he lectured 
Not long alter, Castelvetro’s brother, 
who was in the good graces of Maxi- 
milian II, urged Lodovico to come to 
Vienna In that city he published his 
Poetu a, dedicating it to Maximilian On 
the outbreak of the plague he returned to 
Chi.ivenna, where Jie died in 1571 
Castelvetro’s translation of Aristotle’s 
Poetu » and his lengthy commentary are, 
like the work of Scaliger, a landmark in 
modern dramatic criticism Like Scali- 
cr’s treatise, Castelvetro’s is crude, pe- 
antic, and maccurate, but to the schol- 


ars ot the time it was infinitely sugges- 
tive Castelvetro not only interpreted 
Aristotle too freely, he frequently mis- 
translated him in order to establish a 
point Castelvetro’s formulation of the 
three Unities was the beginning of innu- 
merable disputes throughout Europe. 
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POETICS 1 

[Poetwa d’Ariitotelt vulgarizzata e eipotta\ 
(1570) 


MISCELLANEOUS CRITICAL WORKS 
[Opere Vane Cnttche} » 
(printed 1727) 


Tragedy cannot effect Its proper func- 
tion with a reading, without staging and 
acting 

In poetry there are possible two modes 
of representmg action, viz , either by 
words and tiungs, or by words alone, 
one of these modes is more similar to the 
thing represented, the other less; words 
and things together are the more sim- 
ilar mode, words alone the less; for in 
the former, words are represented by 
words and things by things, whilst in 
the latter both words and things are 
represented by words alone. 

The time of the representation and 
that of the action represented must be 
exactly comcident . and the scene of 
the action must, be constant, being not 
merely restricted to one city or house, 
but indeed to that one place alone which 
could be visible to one person. 

Tragedy ought to have for subject an 
action which happened in a very hmitcd 
extent of place and in a very limited 
extent of time, that is, in that place 
and in that time, in which and for which 
tlie actors representing the action re- 
main occupied in acting, and m no other 
place and m no other time, . . . 

The time of action ought not to ex- 
ceed the limit of twelve hours. 

There is no possibility of making the 
spectators believe tliat many days’ and 
mghts have passed, when they them- 
selves obviously know that only a few 
hours have aitually elap^d, they refuse 
to be so deceived 

It is more marvelous when a great 

1 Be printed from Caetelvetro'e Theory of 
Poetry, by H B Charlton (Manchester, 1913) 
— Bd. 


mutation of a hero’s fortune is made, 
m a very limited tune and a very 
bmited place, than when it is made in 
a longer time and in varied and larger 
places 

It was Aristotle’s opimon that the plot 
of tragedy and comedy ought to com- 
prise one action only, or two whose in- 
terdependence makes them one, and 
ought rather to concern one person than 
a race of people But hr ought to have 
justified this, not by the fact that a plot 
18 incapable of comprising more actions, 
but by tile fact that the extreme tem- 
poral bmit of twelve hours and the re- 
striction of the place for the perform- 
ance, do not permit a multitude of ac- 
tions nor the action of a whole race, nor 
indeed do they permit the whole of one 
complete action, if it is of any length, 
and this is the prmcipal reason and the 
necessary one tor the unity of action, 
that IS, for the limitation of the plot to 
but one action of one person, or two 
actions, which by their interdependence^ 
con be counted one 

No drama can be praiseworthy which 
has not two actions, that is, two plots, 
though one is principal and the other 
accessory 

There is no doubt that there is more 
pleasuie in listening to a plot contain- 
ing many and diverse actions than in 
listemng to that which contams but one 
• • / • 

Singleness of plot is not in the least 
introduced on account of its necessity, 
but on account of the poet’s eagerness 
for glory, and to demonstrate tiie ex- 
cellence and the singularity of his genius 
. . for the judgment and the industry 
of the poet is demonstrated when with 
a plot comprising but a'single action Of 
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I a single person, that is, with a plot aj>- 
parently without any promise of success 
hi it, he nevertheless furnishes the spec- 
tators with as much dehght as other 
poets can scarcely do with plots com- 
rismg many persons. . . . The plot of 
rama should necessarily comprise one 
action of one person, or two, mterde- 
pendeiit on each otlier . . . 

'^Tragedy is an imitation of an action, 
'magnificent, complete, which has magni- 
tude, and comprises each of those species, 
which represent with speech made de- 
lightful separately in its parts, and not 
by narration, and, moreover, induces 
through pity and fear, the purgation 
of such passions. 

Tragedy can have either a happy or 
a sorrowful ending, as can comedy; but 
the joy or the sorrow of the tragic end- 
ing IS different from the joy or the sor- 
row of the comic ending The joyful 
denouement of tragedy is formed by the 
cessation to the hero or to one dear to 
him, of impending death or sorrowful 
life or threatened loss of kingship, and 
the sorrowful denouement is formed by 
the occurrence of these things The 
happy denouement of comedy is formed 
by Uie removal of insult from the hero 
or from one dear to him, or by the ces- 
sation of a longstanding shame, or by 
the recovery of an esteemed person or 
nosEcssion which was lost, or by the ful- 
llment of his loie, and the sorrowful 
denouement of comedy is formed by the 
occurrence of the opposite of these 
things. 

Tragedy without a sad ending cannot 
excite and does not excite, as experience 
shows, either fear or pity. 

The solution of the plot ought to be 
brought aliout by the plot itself, i.e, the 
striking of the ’danger and the ceasmg 
of the difficulty should themselves be 
constituents of the plot, following the 
nature of the danger and of the differ- 
ence by verisimilitude 

. . . Tragedy is not imitation of men, 
bwt of actions. • 


The plot is the constitution of the 
thmgs, le., the invention of the thmgs 
or the subject: which mvention 01 sub- 
ject comprises the mvention of the vis- 
ible things and the invention of the in- 
visible thmgs. ‘ 

In most actions, men do not hide their 
character, but exhibit them 

Poets who make tragedies without 
character and thought, do not really imi- 
tate human action; for in the operation 
of human action, daracter and thought 
are always revealed, though sometimes 
more, sometimes less. 

I fail to see how there could be a good 
tragedy without character 

If the plot is the end of tragedy and 
of all poetry, if it 15 not a thing acces- 
sory to character, but on the contrarj', 
character is necessary to the plot, then 
many authors of great fame, ancient and 
modern, mcludmg Julius Ciesar Scaliger, 
have gravely erred m their opmion that 
it was the mtention of good poets like 
Homer and Vergil to depict and demon- 
strate to the world, let ais say, an m- 
dignant captain as excellently as pos- 
sible, a valiant soldier, a wise man, and 
their moral natures; with much more 
of the same twaddle- for if this were 
true, then character would not be, as 
Aristotle says, secondary to action, but 
action would be secondary to character 
Moreover, such a subject could not be 
really poebc: it is much rather philo- 
sophic 

Character comes in because persons 
come in m action, but persons are not 
introduced in action because a display 
of character is required 

Thdbgh character is not a part of the 
action, yet it accompanies it inseparably, 
being revealed together with the action: 
hence character jiught not to be consid- 
ered as part separate from the action, for 
without it the action would not be per- 
formed 

• * • • • 

In questions constituting the species 
of poetry, no account at all shoiud be 
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taken of goodness or badness, extreme 
or moderate: these things should be con- 
sidered only in so far as the aim is to 
arouse pity and fear m the mmds of the 
audience. 

. . . ■ • - 

If poetry has been fashioned primarily 
for delight, and not for utihty, why in 
one species of poetry, le., tragedy, is 
utility chiefly sought’ WTiy is not de- 
bght sought primarily m this speues, 
without regard to utility? 

According to Aristotle, there are four 
kinds of pleasure. The first is the pleas- 
ure arising from the sad state of a per- 
son, good or moderately good, who falls 
from happiness to misery: this pleasure 
we have called oblique, and shown that 
it IS caused obliquely. The second is the 
pleasure arising from the happy fate of 
a person, good or moderately good, and 
from the sad state of the wicked; this 
pleasure we have called direct, and shown 
that it arises directly. The third is the 
pleasure of the happy fate common to 
persons of all kinds, friends and enenues. 
this pleasure can be called direct popu- 
lar pleasure. The tourtli is the pleasure 
caused by a fegrful and monstrous spec- 
tacle, this can be culled artificial spec- 
tacular pleasure. Now, Aristotle accepts 
in tragedy the first and second kinds of 
pleasure, and commends them, the first, 
however, more than the second, but he 
will not have them in comedy: the third 
and the fourth, us lar as tragedy is con- 
cerned, be dismisses with blame. 

i ln the same work Castelvetro states in 
ular form the various functions and 
parts of comedy.] 

The function of comedy is the being 
moved by pleasing thmgs appealmg to 


the sentiments or the imagmation. Com- 
edy has to do with human turpitude, 
either of mind or of body, but if of the 
mind, arising from folly, not from vice; 
if of the body, a turpitude neither pam- 
ful nor harmful. 

The greatest source of the comic is 
deception, either through folly, drunken- 
ness, a dream, or dehrium; or through 
Ignorance of the arts, the sciences, and 
one's own powers; or through the nov- 
elty of the good being turned m a wrong 
direction or of the engineer hoist with 
Ills own petard, or thiough deceits fash- 
ioned by man or by fortune. 

Its plot comprises only actions pos- 
sible to happen, those which have actually 
happened havmg no place in it at ull.'i 

[From the Opere Vane Cntiehe, p. 81] 

The private action of a private citizen 
IS the subject of comedy, as tlic actions 
of kmgs are the subject of tragedy. 

2 By way of comparison with tho theoretical 
treatises above printed, a few lines are here in- 
cluded from the Pioloffw to Oiuninsrin 
Ceiihi's pls}. La Rumaneaea (1574) “The 
la’ta IS n new third species between tragedy 
end corned} It enjoys the liberties of both, 
and shuns their limitations, for it receives into 
Its ample boundaries great lords and pnutes, 
which corned} does not, and, like a hospital 
oi inu, welcomes the vilest and most plebeian 
of the people, to whom Dame Traged} has 
never stooped It is not restricted to certam 
motives, for it accepts all subjects — grave 
and gay, profane and sacred, urbane and 
crude, sad and pleasant It does not care lor 
time or place The acene may be laid in a 
church, or a public square, or where you will, 
and if one day la not long enough two or 
three may be employed What, ludeed, does it 
matter to the Faiaal In a word, this mod- 
ern mistress of the stage is the most amusing, 
most convenient, the sweetest, prettiest country 
lass that can be found upon our earth " 
(From J A Symonds' Benausanct tn Italy, 
vol. 2. New York, n. d ) — Ed 
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While many of the ideas incorporated 
into the dramatic treatises of the later 
Renaissance in France were derived from 
Minturno, Scaliger, Casteivetro, and 
other It^ian theorists, the bemnnings 
in France hark back to the Middle Ages 
and anbquity. The commentaries and 
fragments of Donatus and Diomedes 
were first pubiished toward the end of 
the fifteentii century. Horace was also 
known to the grammarians and schol- 
ars, while the architectural treatises of 
Vitruvius and Alberti, contaimng chap- 
ters on the theater, were freely drawn 
upon. As in Italy, Aristotle’s Potliea 
was seldom referred to; not until the 
middle of the sixteenth century dues he 
beeome a force to be reckoned with. 
Among the earliest French writings on 
the drama was the introductory mat- 
ter — Praenotanwnta — to J odocus Ba- 
sils’ edition of Terence (1504). This is 
practically a suiimiing-up of the doc- 
trines of the Middle Ages. Badius’ edi- 
tion of Seneca (1514), m which he w'as 
aided by others, contains commentaries, 
and the usual excerpts from ' Donatus 
and Diomedes. These preliminary and 
running commentaries constituted a ver- 
itable “ practical dramaturgy.” Mean- 
time, foreign influences were at work: 
Folydorus Vergil’s De rerum inventun- 
bus (1513), with its section on comedy, 
was known, and later (1544) translated 
into French; Erasmus’ Adages, Collo- 
quies, and Letters, however meager m 
their references to Aristotle, helped to 
disseminate the ideas of preceding ages 
Lazare de Baif, one of the first transla- 
tors of Greek plays, composed a Diftni- 
tion de la trai/fihe which he prefixed to 
his version of the Electra (1537). His 
conception in this note, as in the Dedica- 
tion to his Hecufia (1544), was purely 
dassical. In Buchanan’s Dedication to 
his Latin translation of the Alcestis 
printed 1554), there is a new note: 
the poet urges the tragic writer to turn 
liside from the 'conventional themes of 


murder, parricide, etc. Meanwhile, the 
numerous editions of Terence (15:29, 1543, 
and 1662) were reprinted with the com- 
mentaries of Donatus, Diomedes, and quo- 
tations from Horace In Jean Bouchet’s 
Bptstre responsive au Roy de la Basoche 
de Bordeaux (written m 1626, and pub- 
lished m 1646) the usual classification of 
drama into the two categories of Comedy 
and Tragedy is modified to include the 
Batyre. 

The very earliest Rhetorics and Arts 
of Poetry are of little importance as re- 
gards dramatic theory. The first of 
these is Eustache Deschamps’ Art de 
dictier (finished in 1393). Together with 
the numerous treatises on versification, 
they may be ignored. Pierre FabiTs 
manual, Le Grand el vray art de pleine 
Rhetor ique, was published in 1531; this 
was followed in 1539 by Grecian du 
Font’s L'Art poitique, which contains 
httle that is not found fii Fabri’s work. 
Both Arts belong in spirit to the late 
Middle Ages The Art poitique of 
Thomas SebiUet, published in 1548, is in- 
teresting chiefly because of the parallel 
made between the old French “ morality ” 
and the tragedies of antiquity The 
work likewise contains probably the first 
trace of the influence of Aristotle’s 
Poetics in France Sebiilet, whose work 
appeared only a year before Du Bellay’s 
Defense, foreshadows, in spirit at least, 
some of the reforms advocated by the 
spokesman of the Plfiade Joachim Du 
Bellay’s Defense et illustration de la 
langue franqoise (1549) heralded the 
opening of a new era and announced 
the dose of the old. Of vast importance 
in the realm of French literature, it con- 
tains nothing but a single brief reference 
to drama — in ighich he urges dramatists 
to write plays after the manner of the 
ancients This manifesto was answered 
in 1550 by the Qumtil Horatxan sur la 
Defense et illustration de la langue fran- 
qoise, the author of which was recently 
proved to be Barthdiemy Aneau, instead 
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of Charles Fontaine, to whom it bad been 
ascribed as iate as 1898. Among the 
early distinct references to Aristotle's the- 
ory is the three-line sentence i from a 
speech in Jodelle’s Cliopdtre, the first 
French tragedy (155^) ; it states the fa- 
mous Unity of Tune, derived and devel- 
oped from a passage in the Poetics An- 
other Art Poetique, that of Jacques Pe- 
letier du Mans (1555), though based to a 
great extent so far as drama is con- 
cerned, upon Horace, Donatus, and Dio- 
medes, incorporates many of the theories 
of the Pleiade. It was up to that date 
the fullest e.xposition of dramatic theory 
in France. One of the few independent- 
minded dramatists of the period was 
Jacques Grevin who, in his prefatory 
Bref Dtacours pour I'intellipenee de ee 
thidtre, printed with his tragedy. La 
Mort de Cesar (156J), maintained that 
he was justified in using the soldiers m 
his play as a chorus, that he should nut 
be blamed for refusing to follow the 
example of the ancients, because "dif- 
ferent nations demand different ways of 
doing things.” M hile he mentions Aris- 
totle, he is hopelessly ignorant of the 
meaning and significance of the Poetics 
Pierre Itonsard, the chief of the Pleiade, 
makes a few r^eiences to drama in his 
three short treatises on poetry: Ahrige 
de I'Art poitique fran^ois (1565), and 
the first and second Prefaces to the 
Praaciade (1573 and 1587, respectively). 
But by aU odds the most significant 
treatise of the period was Jean de la 
Taille's Art de la Tragidie, prefixed to 
bis play Saul le furieux (1573). By this 
time Aristotle was an authority, and his 
Italian commentators well know n in 
France. As has already been pomted 

1 Avant qtte ee soleil, qui vient oree de 
naitre, 

Ayam trac4 aon jovr ehez aa tante ae 
plonge, 

Cliopdtre mourrat 


ouW Xaille was influenced by Castelvetro, 
from whom he received and stated the 
theory of the three imities, which were 
for the first time in France distmctly 
formulated in his short preface. Two 
important works, the Arts poetiques of 
Pierre de Laudun d’Aigaliers (1598), 
and of Vauquelin de la Fresnaye (pu^ 
hshed 1605), are among the last works 
of their kind of the French Renaissance. 
Laudun was “probably the first Euro- 
pean critic to argue formally against ”z 
the twenty-four rule supposed to have 
been laid down by Aristotle. Vauquelm 
practically translates the whole of Hor- 
ace's Ars Poetica in his treatise, while 
the rest of his work is based on Aristotle 
and his Italian commentators. 

It IS impossible to mention every writes 
of this period who in a preface, an Art 
of Poetry, or letter, refers to the drama. 
There are, however, a number of dram- 
atists and a few others whose casual 
references are of value and interest. To 
the two books on arthitecture already 
mentioned as containing sections on the 
theater may be added Serlio’s work on 
perspective, which was translated into 
French in 15-15 by Jeban Martin. The 
prefaces, dedications, etc., of many 
printed plays of Alexandre Hardy and 
Robert Gamier may be consulted; like- 
wise the prefaces to the following plays: 
Les Abuzez (1543), by Cliarles Etienue; 
Abraham sacnfiant (1550) by Tli^o- 
dore de B^e; Les Cornvaux (1563) 
by Jean de la Taille; Aman, by Andr5 
de Rivaudeau; Les Jaloux, Les E sprits, 
and Dedication to Monsieur d'Ambroise 
(all of 1579) by Pierre de Larivey, also 
the same author's Prologue to La Con- 
stance, printed in 1611, Regulus (1583) 
by Jean de Beuubreuil; Les Eeapoli- 
laines (1584) by Franfois d'Amboise; 
and Esther (1585) by P. Mathieu. 

2 J E S]>ingarn, A. Outory of LtterarU 
Critmsm m the Senaissance (1908) 
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THOMAS SEBILLET 


Thomas Seblllet — or Sibilet, as it is 
often spelled — was born in 1519, prob- 
ably at Paris. The little that is known 
of his life has been gleaned from his 
writings. He studied for the law and 
was an “ avocat ” in the Parlement de 
Pans, but he soon turned to hterary pur- 
suits He went to Italy in 1549 He 
was the friend of some of the most prom- 
inent literary men of his day, among 
them Du Bellay, Pasquier, and L’Es- 
toile. He was imprisoned for political 
reasons. A speech of his, made in Parle- 
ment in 1589, gives evidence of his more 
or less reactionary attitude toward the 
political movements of his day. He died 
at Paris the same year. 

SebiUet’s Art Poitique is a distinct de- 
parture from the Rhetorics and Poetics 
which preceded it. SebiUet, as the friend 
of Du Bellay, must have been influenced 
by many of the ideas which were about 
to be promulgated by the members of the 
PlUade It IS hignly significant that his 
book, which precedes Du Bellay’s D of- 
fense by one year, advocates some of the 
reforms suggested in that moch-making 
manifesto. Spingarn says that Sebillet’s 
passage about the French Morality “ex- 
mbits^erhaps the earhest trace of the 


influence of Italian ideas on French crit- 
icism” He also remarks that it exhib- 
its in all probability th# “ first trace of 
Anstotefianism in French critical litera- 
ture” SebiUet’s work may, therefore, 
stand as a sort of dramatic manifesto of 
the Pleiade, for as has been said, Du 
BeUay scarcely touches upon the drama. 
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ical tracts, v{irious translations (1581 
and 1584), and a translation of Euri- 
pides Iphigenia* (Pans, 1549). 

On SebiUet and his work: 

Fdhx GaiiFe, Introduction to re-print of 

the Art Poitique (Pans, 1910) 

Erich Luken, Du Bellay’a Deffenee et 

Ulaatration de la largae frangogae in 
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ART OF POETRY 1 
[Art poetique] 
(1518) 


(Book 3. Chapter VIII) 

Dialogue and its Kinds. The Eclogue, 
the Morality, and the Farce 

A common and successful sort of poem 
is that written in the “ prosomilitical ” 
or conversational style, which, by proso- 
popoeia employs personalities speaking in 
their own persons This sort of poem is 
called by the Greeks a Dialogue 

Dialogue , — The Dialogue includes a 
nunilier of sub-divisions, which we shall 
consider in due order. But you must 
notice that each of these kinds has a com- 
mon and particalar name by which it is 
known: as, for mstance. Eclogue, Moral- 
ity, and Farce. But, exclusive of these 
particular terms, the poem in which char- 
acters are introduce^ speaking to eacli 
other, goes under the generic term of 
Dialogue. What, I ask, is Marot’s Le 
Jugement de Minost And what are 
many other such poems which jou will 
find in reading the French poets’ In- 
deed, yoir will find the Dialogue utilized 
even in epigrams, as in the second book 
of Marot’s Epigrammes, the one begin- 
ning: 

MABOI 

Muse, dy moy, pourquoy d ma maitresse 
Tu n’as seen dire Adieu & son depart? 

8A IIUSE 

Poaree que tors je mouru-de dfstresse, 
Et que d'un mart un mot^jamaie ne part. 

MABOT 

Muse, dy moy, comment donques Dteu- 
gard 

Tu luy pens dire ainsi de mart ravie? 

1 Here translated, with omissions, for the 
first time Into English, bjr the editor.— Ed. 


SA MOSS 

Va pauvre sot, son celeste regard 
La revogant m'a redonni la vie. 

And Saint-Gelays’ Epitaphe de feu 
Monsieur Bude, which is as follows: 

A. Qui est ce corps que si grand peuple 
suytt 

B Las c’est Budi au cercoeil estendu 

A. Que ne font done les cloches plus 
grand bruit. 

B, Son bruit sans cloche est assiz en- 
tendu. 

A. Que n'a Ion plus en torches de- 
spendu, 

Selon la mode aeoustumie et saint? 

B. A fin qu’il soil par I’obscur entendu 
Que d4s Frangois la lumiere est 

esteinte 

The Eclogue . — The Eclogue is Greek 
by invention, Latin by usurpation, and 
French by imitation. For Theocritus the 
Greek poet is the one whom Vergil used 
as a model m his Eclogues, and these 
works of Vergil were the models of 
Marot and other French poets All 
three sorts [that is, Greek, Latin, and 
French] must be your example Notice 
now that this poem, which they called 
Eclogue, is more often than not in dia- 
logue form, in which shepherds and the 
like are introduced, in pastoral settings, 
conversing of deaths of princes, the ca- 
lamities of the times, the overthrow of 
republics, the happy oiitcomes and events 
of fortune, poetic praises, or the like, in 
the form of very obvious allegory, so 
obvious that the names of the characters, 
the people themselves and the rightful 
application of the pastoial dialogue will 
stand revealed like painting under a glass 
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— as in the Tityre of M. de Vergile and 
in the Eclogue he wrote on the £:ath of 
Madame Loyse [de Savoye] mother of 
the late King Francois, first of his name 
and of glorious memory; and m that 
which he wrote at the request of the late 
King, the characters in which went under 
the names of Pan and Robin. . . . 

The Morahly — Oreek or Lalxn Trag- 
edy. — The French Morality in some way 
represents Greek and Latin tragedy, 
principally in that it treats of grave and 
important subjects. If the French had 
managed to make the ending of the Mor- 
ahty invariably sad and dolorous, the 
Morality would now be a tragedy. 

The Temper of the French, — But in 
this, as in everything else, we have fol- 
lowed our temperament, which is to take 
from what is foreign not everything we 
see, but only what we judge will be to 
our advantage. For in the Morality, as 
the Greeks and Latins did in their trag- 
edies, we show illustrious deeds, magni- 
ficent and virtuous, true, or at least true 
to life; and otherwise as regards what is 
useful for information on our customs 
and life, not binding ourselves to any 
sadness or pleasure of the issue. . . . 

The Second Kind of Morality — There 
is another sort of Morality, besides the 
one 1 have already spoken about, in 
which we follow the allegory, or moral 
sense (hence the name Morabty), which 
treats either a moral proposition, m 
which some character, neither man nor 
woman, represents some attributed ab- 
straction, or else some other allegory m- 


tended for our mstfuction, or guidance 
m our manners. 

The Virtue of the Morality — In spite 
of everything, I belie\e that the first vir- 
tue of the Mprabty, and of every other 
sort of Dialogue, is the expression of tte 
moral sense of the piece, or allegory. . . . 
In spite of the fact that, as Horace says 
in his Art Poettea the poet mingles the 
delightful with the profitable and earns 
the applause and approbation of every 
one, we to-day do not write pure Moral- 
ities nor pure and simple farces, de- 
siring rather to mix the two, and derive 
pleasure and profit, by employing con- 
secutive and alternate rhyme, short and 
long bnes, and makmg of our plays a 
hotch-potch. 

Farce. Latin Comedy — Our farce 
has little of the Latin Comedy in it. 
And, to tell the truth, the acts and 
scenes of Latin comedy would result only 
m a tiresome polixlty. For the true 
subject of the French Farce or Softie is 
a trifling, broad piece, inciting pleasure 
and laughter. 

The subjects of Greek and Latin com- 
edy were tar different, for in them there 
was more morality than laughter, and 
often as much of truth us of fable. Our 
MoraLties stand midway between comedy 
and tragedy and our Farces are m reality 
what the Latins culled Mimet, or Pria- 
peee, the purpose and end of which was 
unrestrained laughter, for every hcence 
was permitted, as is nowadays the case 
with our own farces. 


JEAN DE LA TAILLE 


Jean de la Taille was born at Bonda- 
roy about 1540. His noble birth and 
good education enabled him to make a 
name for himself, which he did, both as 
soldier and man of letters. He studied 
at first under Mhret, then entered the 
law department of the University of 
Orleans. But his interest in bterature 
led him to abandon his profession It is 
sure that he was influenced by Ronsard 
And Du Bellay.* Regarding his military 
exploits, we know that he was in camp 


near Blois in 1563, in the battle of Dreui^ 
at Arnay-le-Duc with the Prince of Na- 
varre, and at Loudun in 1508. After 
Arnay-le-Duc «he entered the service of 
the Prince. H&took cold after the battle 
of Coutras, ana died 
TuiUe was not merely a theorist, like 
Sebillet, but a practising dramatist as 
well. Although he disagreed with Se- 
billet and maintained that the old French 
farce and morality were amiret ipieeries, 
and that the true drama had scarcely 
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begun in France, htf was none the less an 
Innovator Perhaps bis chief importance 
consists in his having formulated the 
third Unity, that of place. It is prob- 
able that this was deriveil from Castel- 
vetro's Poelica, which had just appeared 
(IStO) In conunon with other theorists, 
he upheld the dignity of tragedy, and 
forbade the dramatist's introducing vio- 
lence and bloodshed on the stage His 
references to Aiistotle mark the final ac- 
ceptance in France of the Poetics. 

On the drama: 

Preface to Les Corrivaux (156i). Art 
Ae la Tragidie, in Saul le furieux (157i). 

Editions: 

With the exception of the very rare 
first edition of Taille's Saul le funeux 
(15T2) which contains the Art de la Tra- 
gfdie, there is only one edition, the re- 
print of the Art by itself in Hugo Schlen- 
sog's dissertation on the Lueelles of 


Louis le Jars and Jacques Duhamel 
(I'xeiburg I Ur., 1906). TaiUe’s comedy 
Les Corrwaux (ISbi) with prefatory 
matter toueliing upon the drama, is re- 
printed in the Uduvres (see below). 
Taille's works, including two plays be- 
sides those already mentioned, but ex- 
cluding Saul and the Art de la Tragidie, 
and with a Xotice on the author, are re- 
printed: (E wires, 4 vols., edited by Rend 
de Maulde (Paris, 18T6) 

On Taille and his works: 

Prefaces to the editions cited. 

A Werner, Jean de la Taille und sein’ 
Saul le funeux (Leipzig, 1908). 

G. Baguenaull de Puchesse, Jean et 
Jacques de la Taille (In Lectures et 
Memoir es de Sainte-Croix, vol, VI, 
Orleans, '1889). 

Biographic untoerselle, vol. 40 (Pans). 

J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance (9nd ed, 
Kew York, 1908). 


THE ART OP TRAGEDY i 
[Art de la tragidie (in) Saul le furieva] 
(15TJ) 


Madame, the pitiable disasters falling 
to the lot of France during your Civil 
Wars, and the death of King Henry, and 
the King his son, and the King of Na- 
varre your uncle, und tlie deaths of so 
many other princes, lords, knights and 
gentlemen, are all so gieat and sorrowful 
that one needs no other material with 
which to make tragedies Although such 
things are the proper material for trag- 
edy, they would only remind us of past 
and present sorrows, and I shall willingly 
leave them aside, preferring rather to 
describe the unhappiness of others (than 
our own ... I now wish to dedicate to 
you a tragedy about the most miserable 
prince who ever wore crown, the first 
whom God chose to rule*’ over His peo- 
ple. This IS the first play I have ever 
written. I wish here, in making this ded- 
ication, to reveal to all one of the most 
marvelous secrets of the whole Bible, one 

1 Trnnslnted for the first time, with slight 
abridgments, by the editor — Ed. 


of the greatest mysteries of that great 
Lord of the World, and one of His most 
terrible providences In order that you 
may enjoy the pleasure I desire for you 
without further delay, it has occurred to 
me to give you a sort of overture, and 
some foretaste of the tragedv, by clarify- 
ing the principal points, merely in touch- 
ing upon them 

[ Tragedy is by no means a vulgar kind 
fof poetry, it is rather the most elegaijt, 
beautiful, and excellent of alHi Its true 
province is the depiction of i)he pitiful 
ruin of lords, the inconstancy of for- 
tune, banishments, wars, pests, famines, 
captivity, and the execrable cruelties of 
tyrants; in short, tears and extreme mis- 
jCry It does not treiit of those things) 

1 which happen every day and for clear. 
' reasons — such as a natural death, or the 
death of a man by the hand of his 
lenemy, or an execution according to law, 

I — the result of one’s' just deserts; 
Such occurrences do not easily move us. 
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would scarcely bring a tear to the eye 
Tlus IS because the true and only end 
of tragedy is to move and arouse keenly 
the passions of each of us; and to thu 
end the subject must be pitiful and poig- 
nant in itself, and able at once to arouse 
in us some passion. Such a subject is 
the story of him who was made to eat 
his own sons, the father, though unwit- 
tingly, being the sepulchre of his chil- 
dren, or of him who could hnd no exe- 
cutioner to end his days and his sor- 
^Wws, and was forced to perform the 
terrible deed with his own hand Nor 
must the story treat of very bad lords, 
who deserve punishment for their hor- 
rible crimes; nor, for the same reason, 
must it treat of the whoUy good, men of 
pure and upright lives, like Socrates — 
even though he was unjustly poisoned 
This is why subjects of the sort will 
always he cold, and unworthy the name 
of tragedy. This is why the story of 
Abraham, in which God merely tries 
Ahraham and pretends to make him sac- 
rifice Isaac, IS not a fit subject, because 
there is no misfortime at the end Like- 
wise with the story of Gohath, the enemy 
of Israel and of our religion; when 
Gohath IS killed by his enemy David, we 
are so far from feeling compassion that 
we are rather dehghted and relieved. 
The story, or play, must always be pre- 
sented as occurring on the same day, in 
the same time, and in the same place 
One must also be careful to do nothing 
on the stage but what can easily and 
decently be performed, no murders or 
other forms of death, pretended or 
otherwise, for the audience wiU invar- 
iably detect the trick It was not art 
when some one, with too httle reverence, 
performed the crucifixion of our great 
Savior on the stage. As to those who 
declare that a tragedy must always be 
joyous at the first and sad at the end, 
and a comedy (which is hke a tragedy 
as regards the art and general form, 
but not the subject) be just the reverse, 
let me tell them that this is not always 
the case, among^the great diversity of 
subjects and manner of treating them in 
both kinds. The principal point in trag- 
edy IS to know bow to dispose and con- 
struct it weU, so that the story may 
^change, rise and fall, turning the nunds 
of the spectators hither and thither, al- 


} lowing them to see joy suddenly turned 
;to sorrow, and .sorrow to joy, as hap- 
pens in actual life. The story must be 
well combined, interlaced, broken up, and 
' begun again, and most especially, con- 
' ducted at the. end to the resolution and 
■ point which the author originally de- 
signed. Kor must there be anj thing in 
it useless, superfiuous, or out of place. 
If the subject be taken from the divine 
writings, avoid long discourses on the- 
ology, for these are what detract from 
the plot; they belong rather to a ser- 
mon And for the same reason, do not 
introduce that sort of character which 
IS called Faincte [Invented] which never 
existed, like Death, Truth, Avarice, the 
World, and suchlike, for it would be 
necessary to have people “ mvented ” in 
the same way to take pleasure in them, 
bo much for the subject As for the art 
necessary to treat it and write it down, 
it must be divided into five acts, at 
end of each of which the stage is free 
of actors, and the sense perfectly clear. 
There must be a chorus, that is, a com- 
pany of men or women who, at the end 
of the act, hold discourse upon what has 
been said during it, and, above all, to 
keep silent and yet express without 
words what is happening off-stage The. 
tragedy must not start with the very' 
beginning of the story, or subject, but 
toward the middle, or the end (and this 
is one of the principal secrets of the art 
I am speaking of), after the manner of 
the best ancient poets and their great 
heroical works, in order that the audience 
may not listen coldly, but with the at- 
tention, born of the knowledge of the 
beginning, and being in sight of the end 
afterward. But it would' take me too 
long to outline in detail that which the 
great Aristotle m his Poetics, and Hor- 
ace after him (though not so adroitly) 
has written at greater length than I, 
who am attempting only to make clear 
this* matter to you, my discourse is not 
intended for the ears of the very serious 
and learned. • I shall treat only of the 
tragedies, coipcdies, farces, and morali- 
ties (wherein there is often neither sense 
nor reason, but only ridiculous dis- 
courses and nonsense), and other sorts 
of plays which are not constructed with 
true art, as were the plays of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Seneca, and are conse- 
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quently ignoranty iU^made, and insig- 
nificant things, good merely as pastimes 
for the lower Masses, the common people, 
and fnvolotis-minded. 1 wish that all 
such trivial nonbense which spoils the 
purity of our language, could be ban- 
hhed from France, and that we had 
adopted and naturalized true tragedy and 
comedy, which have scarcely become 
known to us, and which would indeed in 
French form possess what grace they 
now have in Latin and Greek. I would 
to heaven that our kings and great ones 
knew what pleasure there is in hearing 
recited and seeing acted a real tragedy 
or comedy on a stage such as 1 could de- 
vise, and which was formerly held in 
such high esteem as a pleasure for the 
Greeks and Romans. And I venture 
to assert that such plays, simply acted 
by intelligent actors who, with the 
propriety of their acting and recita- 
tion, in a language not smacking of 
Latin, by a direct and fearless pro- 
nunciation not reminiscent of the student 
nor the pedant, and with none of the non- 
sense of farce, would serve as the most 
pleasant pastime to the great — when 
they come for rest to the city, after ex- 
ercising, hunting and hawking. Beside^ 
I do not care (uf thus writing) about the 
bitter malice and brutal contempt of 
those who, because they are fighters, look 
down upon men of letters, as if knowl- 
edge and virtue, which reside only in the 
spirit, enfeebled the body, the heart, and 
the arms; and nobility weie dishonored 
by another sort of nobility, to wit, knowl- 
edge. 


Now, as France has not yet a true 
tragedy, unless it be a translation, 1 pub- 
lish this one, under your protecting 
favor, Madame, as vou are one of the 
few of our time who protect the arts 
and sciences, and in order to make your 
name known to posterity, your kindifess, 
your knowledge and cot^esy, and that 


future generations may know that you 
sometimes took notice of those who had 
something to say besides the usual vul- 
garities and barbarities of the ignor- 
ant , 

2 It may be well to record the words 
of at least one critic, probably the first in Eu- 
rope, who vigoroubly procebted agui&bt the 
Lmty of Time In the A.it poetique (lo9s) of 
Fierre de Laudun d'Aigahers, the author says* 
** In the first place, this law if it is observed 
b> any of the ancieutb, need not force Ub to 
rebtrict our tragedies in any way, since we are 
not bound b> their manner of writing or by 
the measure of feet and syllables vrith wbicu 
they compose their verses In the second place, 
if we were forced to observe this rigorous law, 
we should fall into one of the greatest of ab- 
surdities, by being obliged to introduce impos 
sible and inci edible things in order to enhance 
the beaut> of our tragedies, oi else they would 
lack all grate , for besides being deprived of 
matter, we could not embellish our poems with 
long discourses and various interesting events. 
In the third place, the action of the 1 rootlet, 
an excellent tragedy by Seneca could not have 
occurred in one day, nor could even some of 
the plays of Euripides or Sophocles In the 
fourth place, aceoiding to the definition al 
ready given [on the authority of AristotleJ, 
tragedy is the recital of the Uvea of heroes, the 
fortune and nandeur of kings, princes and 
others, and aU this could not be accomplished 
in one day Besides, a tragedy must contain 
five acts, of which the first is joyous, and the 
succeeding ones exhibit a gradual change as I 
have already indicated above, and this change 
a single day would not suiHce to bring about 
In the fifth and last place, the tragedies in 
whuh this rule is observed are not any better 
than the tragedies in which it is not observed, 
and the tragic poets, Greek and Latin, or even 
French, do not and need not and cannot ob- 
serve It, since very often m a tragedy the 
whole life of a prince, king, emperor, noble, 
or other person is repiesented, -^besides a 
thousand other reasons which I could advance 
if time permitted, but which must be left for 
a second edition Translated by J E Spin- 
garn, in his Butory of Literary tn 

the Jtenaiatonce 

Ronsard's brief plea on behalf of the Unity 
of Time (in the Premiere Prifaee to La Fron- 
ciade, 1572) runs as follows "Tragedy and 
comedy are circumscribed and limited to a 
short space of time, that is, to one whole day. 
The most excellent masters of this craft com- 
mence their works from one midnight to an- 
other, and not from sunrise to sunset, in order 
to have greater compass and length of time " 
<Traiislated by Spmgarn, in book cited 
above.)^ EdL 
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SPANISH DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


Spanish literature as a whole has been 
rather freer from outside influence than 
that of other nations. The drama ot the 
great age — the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries — was decidedly 
unclassK. The masterpieces of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon are, compared with 
the masterpieces of Corneille and Ra- 
cine, shapeless and crude, they re- 
semble rather the plays of the Ehza- 
bethans. The earliest Spanish criticism 
touching upon the theory of the drama 
are: the ArU de Trobar (written 14i3, 
and later known as the Arte cuarta) 
of Enrique, Marqms (?) de Villena, the 
Preface to The Proverbs (1437) the 
Letter to the Constable of Portugal, of 
the Marquis de SantiUana; and the Arte 
of Juan del Enema, The first of these 
was finished in 1434, the next two about 
the same time, while the last was pub- 
lished in 1496. Agore de Molina wrote 
a treatise on poetics which he prefixed to 
bis Conde Lucanor (1575). But Spanish 
criticism proper did not begin until to- 
ward the close of the sixteenth century 
Juan Diaz (or Alfonso) Rengifo’s Arte 
Poitiea Eepanola (1692), was a standard 
treatise on rhetoric, and was derived for 
the most part from Italian Renaissance 
critics^ Alfonso Lopez [El PmcjanoJ 
published in 1696 his PUosofla Antigua 
Poitica, in effect a protest against the 
prevailing “irregular” drama; Juan de 
la Cueva finished the writing of his 
Egemplar poitico about 1606 (published 
in 1774) ; Carvallo published Ins Ciane de 
Apolo in 1602, Luis Carrillo his Libro de 
Erudicion Poitica m 1611; while Cas- 
Cales’ Tablaa poiticaa did not appear 
until 1616, All these works are unmis- 
takably Italian in origin, and such ele- 
ments of classicism as are found in them 
are derived thrdhgh Mmturno, Scaliger, 
Robortello, and their contemporaries 

1 A oanouB and valuable document of the 
time, though not dealing with dramatic tech 
niqne, is Bl vuge entremdo ( 1603 - 04 ) of 
Aguatin de Rojas ViUandrando — Ed 


Juan de Manana’s Tratado contra los 
Juegos Pdblicoi (1609) may be men- 
tioned among the attacks on the drama 
of the day. (An earlier attack, De 
Rege, appeared ten years before ) In 
1609 Lope de Vega published his famous 
manifesto, the Arte nuevo de hazer come- 
dtaa en eate tiempo, which was a protest 
against the rules, especially the Unities 
Cervantes’ attack on Lope’s practice ap- 
peared in the 48th chapter of Don 
Quixote, part I, which was published in 
1606 Lope had already won his case, 
however, and a number of “defenders” 
of the form in which he had succeeded, 
published their justifications of his dra- 
matic methods The most mteresting of 
these defenses is found in the (Jigarralea 
de Toledo of the dramatist Tirso de 
Molina, which was published in 1624. 
Before this defense appeared, however, 
Lope had been defended by Francisco 
de la Barreda (in his Irwectiva y Apolo- 
gia, 1622), Julius Columbarius (m his 
Expoatulatio Bpongiae — 1618), Alfonso 
Sanchez, and by Carlos Bod and “Ric- 
ardo de Tuna” (Pedro Juan de Rejanle 
y Toledo). Boil’s Romance a un licen- 
ctado que deaebea hacer comediaa, and 
Tuna’s Apologitico de laa comediaa ea- 
paTiolaa both appeared in the Norte de 
la Poeala eapanola (1616). In the Dedi- 
cation to his play Pompeyo (1618) 
Cristdbal de Mesa protests against the 
licence of Lope’s dramas There is an- 
other in Cristobal Suarez de Figueroa’s 
El Paaagero (1618) Among the later 
manifestos may be mentioned Diego de 
Colmenares’ Cenanra de Lope de Vega 
Canpio, o diacurso de la nueva poeaia, 
con una reapueata (1630), Gonzales de 
Salas’ Nueva^ Idea de la Tragedia An- 
tigua, etc (1633), and Juan Perez de 
Montalban’s Prologue to the first volume 
of hiB Comediaa (1638), his Para Todoa 
(1632), Jos5 Pellicer de Salas y Tovar’s 
Idea de la Comedia de Castilla (1639). 
Calderon, the dominating figure of the 
mid-sqventeeiith century, is said to have 
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written on the drama, but his Defenta de 
la oomedia has not yet been pubbsbed. 
The various Prefacet contain very bttle 
dramabc theory One of the most im- 
portant critics of the period was the cele- 
brated Balthazar Gracian,* whose Agvn 
deza y eerie de tngento was published m 
164i8. In 1650 appeared Diego Vich’s 
Breve diecurso de lot Comedmt g de su 
repretentaeion With the decline of the 
drama came a corresponding decline of 
dramatic critiasm and theory. Not until 
the advent of Luzan was there any out- 
standmg Art of Poetry, criticism, or 
preface. 

The Eiohteehtk CEHTnaT 

The eighteenth century in Spain marks 
the decline of the Golden Age of Spanish 
drama, and the ascendancy of foreign, 
chiefly French, influence. The outstand- 
ing hgure 1 $ Luzan, whose Poetica was 
ptmlibhed in 1737. It was the author’s 
purpose to make Spanish poetry con- 
form to “ rules prevailing among the cul- 
tured nations” He drew largely upon 
Boileau, Aristotle and the contemporary 
Italian critics: Muratori, Gravina, etc. 
His ideas were opposed m the Dtano de 
lot Literatos de Etpaila, founded m 1737 
by Francisco Manuel de Huerta y Vega 
and Juan Martinez Salafranca, and Leo- 
poldo Geronimo Fuig He was likewise 
defended, in the same paper, by Jos^ 
Gerardo de Hervds y Coho de la Torre, 
who in 1742 wrote a Sdtira contra lot 
malos escriloret de tu Uempo Feyjoo’s 
magazine, in imitation of the Spectator, 
the Teatro Crtlico unwertal, first ap- 
peared in 1726, and continued until 1739 
His Cartas erudilas y curiosas (1740-60) 
went far to disseminate European ideas 
of literature into Spam Martin Sar- 
miento is the author of a posthumous 
Memorias para la htstorta de la poesia, y 
poetas espanoles (1745) In 1749 Bias 
de Nasarre wrote a preface (Dissertacwn 
o prdtogo) to two of Cervantes’ plays, 
and attempted to discredit the old plays 
of Spain J os6 Carrillo ' then attacked 
Nasarre the following year m his Sin- 
razon zmpugnada, and Zabaleta in his 
Diecurso critico (1750) defended Lope 
and his school In the same year, 
Tomas de Iriarte published a transla- 
tion of Horace’s Art Poetica. Mon- 


tiano y Luyando furthered the work of 
galbcizing Spanish literature in his de- 
fense of the French rules as used in his 
plays; hiB Ducurso sobre las Tragedxat 
ap^ared in 1750; one of comedies being 
pubbshed the same year, and a third in 
1753. Among the more pedantic writ- 
ings was the Betdrica (1757) of Greg- 
orio Mayans y Siscar, chiefly derived 
from the Latins. Luis Joseph Velazquez 
published his Origmes de la Poesia Cas- 
tellana three years before Nicolds Fer- 
nandez de Moratin,* a dramatist of un- 
equal power, wrote a number of trac- 
tates and prefaces, some of which de- 
fended his own plays, while others at- 
tacked the old autos, which were at the 
time prohibited In 1763 he pleaded for 
the French rules m the preface of his 
unsuccessful play. La Petxmetra. The 
same year he published three discourses, 
j chief among which was the DesengaHo al 
Teatro Espahol. In 1770 he published 
the preface to his play Hormettnda, 
which was written, however, by Bernas- 
cone. It was attacked by Juan Pelaez 
m the Beparos sobre la Tragedia iit- 
titulada Uormesinda The quarrel con- 
tinued, and in 1773 Sebastian y Latre 
issued a defense of the Unities in his 
Ensago sobre el Teatro Espaiiol The 
pubhcation, in 1785-86, of Vicente Gar- 
cia de la Huerta's selection of old plays 
in his Teatro Espanol, and the pre- 
faces, especially the Etcena Espanola 
defendtda (1786), called down upon him 
the wrath of a number of writers, who 
blamed him for omitting such dramatists 
as Lope de Vega, Tirso, and Alarcdn 
The tracts and pamphlets of the time 
were numerous, though few of them are 
of ^ any value. Among Huerta’s antag- 
onists may be mentioned Forner, Sainan- 
iego, Iriarte and Jovellanos. The 
popular dramatist, Ramon de la Cruz, 
especially in his preface to the Teatro 
(1786-01), did much to free the drama 
from formal restrictions He was also 
the first to introduce Shakespeare to his 
TOuntry. His version of Hamlet is 
dated ^ 1772 Leandro - Fernandez de 
Moratin, one of the best dramatists of 
the late eighteenth century, was an ar- 
dent admirer of Shakespeare (he made a 
version of Hamlet in 1798), and of 
Moli^re. His early plavs were written 
according to the French “rules,” bin 
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In his prefaces and pamphlets he soon 
declared his independence. His plays 
Derrota de los Pedantes (1789), and 
Comedta Nueva (1792) are attacks on 
dramatists and outworn rules In the 
Prdlogo of the first part of the second 
volume of his Works, he further discusses 
his theories The Duke of Almoddvar 
went still further in destroying the old 
Spanish tradition; his Diecida Epttiolar 
sobre el Estado de laa Letraa en Praneia 
appeared in 1781 

NllfETEEJTTH AlfD TWENTIETH 

Centubies 

The modern epoch m Spam produced 
many dramatists from the very begin- 
nings to the present time Spain’s 
dramatic outnut has been uninterrupted. 
The nmeteenth and twentieth centuries. 


however, have contributed little beyond 
the plays themselves, and recently, a masa 
of historical erudition. The Romantic im- 
petus from France was felt early in 
Spain, with the dramatist Martinez de la 
Rosa, who was followed by the Duke de 
R6vas, and Antonio Garcia Gutierrez 
(author of El Trovador), Hartzenbusch, 
2orilla, and Tamayo y Bans, all repre- 
sentatives, save only Tamayo, of the first 
half of the century 

More recent drama — with Jos6 Eche- 
garay, Benito Pcrez-Galdds and Jacinto 
Benavente — has held its own with that of 
modern nations, and the twentieth cen- 
tury boasts at least a dozen younger 
dramatists. Chief among the critics and 
historians is Marcelino Mentodez y 
Peldyo, whose Iltstona de laa Ideas ea- 
tdUcaa en Eapana belongs to the eighties. 


General references on Spamsh Litera- 
tures 

George Ticknor, tHatorg of Spaniah Lit- 
erature, 3 vols. (6th ed., Boston, 1888 
Spanish translation, with additions and 
corrections, by Gayangos and Vedia, 4 
vols., Madrid, 1861-06). 

J. C L. S de Sismondi, De la Litterature 
du midi de V Europe (3rd ed, 4 vols. 
Fans, 18J9. Translated as Hiatorical 
Fteui of the Literature of the South 
of Europe, 3 vols. Bohn ed., London, 
1853) 

James Fitzmaunce-Kelli , Hiatory of 
Spaniah Literature (London, 1898). 

, Bibliographie de I’hiatoire de la 

litterature eapagnole (Pans, 1913). 

Heinrich Morf, Die romaniahen Litera- 
turen und Sprachen (Berlin, 1909) 

F. Wolf, Studten zur Oeachiehte der 
apaniachen und portugieaiachen Na- 
tionalliteratur (Berhn, 1859). 

H. B. Clarke, Spaniah Literature' an 
Elementary Handbook (-2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1909). 

Rudolf Beer, Spaniache Literatur- 
geschichte, 3 vdls. (Leipzig, 1903). 

Angel Salcedo y Ruiz, La Literatura 
Eapafiola, 3 vols. (2nd ed., Madrid, 
1916-16). 

Ernest M^rim^e, PrSeia d’hiatoire de la 

• littirature eapagnole (Fans. 1908). 


Julio Cejador y Frauca, Hiatoria de la 
lengua y literatura eaatellana, 5 vols. 
to date (^Madiid, 1915-16). 

Hispanic Society of America (pub ) 
Btbltographie hiapantque (New York, 
annual nos. 1905 to date). 

F. Bouterwek, History of Spanish Liter- 
ature (Trans, by T.* Ross, London, 
1847) 

P. A Becker, Geaokichte der spanishen 
Literatur (Strassburg, 1904) 

Spanish Literature [a bibliography] (in 
Pratt Institute Lectures, nos. 30-31, 
Brooklyn. 1894-95). 

Wilham Hanssler, A Handy Biblio- 
graphical Guide to the Study of the 
Spaniah Language and Literature, etc. 
(St Louis, 1015). 

A Puibusque, Uistoire comparie dea lit- 
tiraturea eapagnole et franqaiae, 3 
vols. (Paris, 1843) 

B de los Rios de Lamperez, Del aiglo 
d’oro (Eafudtoa literarioa) (Madrid, 
1910). 

M. ^en^ndez y Pelayo, Eatudioa de 
oritica lUeraria, 5 vols. (Madrid, 1893- 
1908). 

Boris de Taupenberg, L’Eapagne lit- 
tiraire, portraits d'hier et £au}ourd'- 
hui (Paris, 1903). 

A. Morel-Fatio, L’Eapagne cm XVI‘ et 
ou XVII' Slide (Heimronn, 1878). 

, Etudes aur I’Espagne, 3 vols. (3nd 

ed., Paris, 1895-1906). 
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P. F. B Garcia, La lateratura etpanola 
en cl siglo XIX (Madrid, 1891) 

Jos6 Manuel Aicardo, De literatuna eon- 
temporanea (2d ed, Madrid, 1906). 

Geuerdl references on Spanish drama: 

Casiano Pellicer, Tratado hiatoneo aobre 
al Origen y progreaoa de la Comedia 
g del histnoniamo en Eapana (Madrid, 
1804) 

A F von Schack, Oesehichte dee drama- 
tiachen Lileratur tind Knnat in 
Bpanien, 2 vols. (Berlin, 194S-46) 

, Naehtrage, etc (Fiankfurt a/M., 

1854) 

Adolf Schaeffer, Geachichte dea apan- 
tachen Xationaldramaa, 2 vols. (Leip- 
zig, 1890) 

Franz Grillparzer, Studien zum apanr 
iachen Theater (in vol. 17, Cotta ed 
Grillparzera aamfhche Werke) 

Louis de Viel-Castel, Eaaai aur le Thidire 
eapagnol, 3 vols (Pans, 1882). 

Jos6 Yxart, El arte eacenieo en Eapana 
(Madrid, 1891-96) 

C. A. de la Barrera j Leirado, Catdlogo 
bibliogrdfico del teatro antiguo Ea- 
panol deade aua orlgenea haata med- 
tadoa del aiglo XVlll (Madrid, 1860) 
John Chorley, 'Xotea on the Xational 
Drama in Spain (Praaer'a Magazine, 
London, July, 1859). 

Cotarelo y Mon, Bibhografia de laa con- 
troveraiaa aobre la Licitvd del Teatro 
en Eapana (Madrid, 1904) 

M. Damas-Hinard, Diaeoura aur Vhia- 
totre et Veaprit da theatre eapagnol 
(Pans, 1847). 

J. Ebner, Zur Geachichte dea klaaaiachen 
Dramaa in Spamen (Passau, 1908) 
Juan Nicolis Bohl von Faber, Teatro 
Eapanol anterior d Lope de Vega 
(Hamburgo, 1832). 

Alfred Gassier, Le Thedtre eapagnol 
(Pans, 1898) 

Antonio Canovas del Castillo, El Teatro 
eapanol (Barcelona, 1906). 

M A. Fee, Etwdea aur Vancien thidtre 
eapagnol (Pans, 1873).^^ 

Manuel Cailete, Teatro Eapanol del aiglo 
XVI (Madrid, 1885). 

G. H Lewes, The Spaniah Drama (Lon- 
don, 1845) 

H. Lucas, Le Thidtre eapagnol (Paris, 
1851). 


A. Morel-Fatio and L Rouanet, Le 
Thidtre eapagnol (Paris, 1900). 

Josd Francos Rodriguez, El Teatro en 
Eapana (Madrid, 1908). 

J. Sdnchez Arjona, Noticiaa referentea 
d loa analea del teatro en Sevilla deade 
Lope de Rueda haata finea del aiglo 
XVn (SeviUa, 1898) 

A. Ludwig Stiefel, Spaniachea Drama bia 
1800 (in Kritiaeher Jahreabericht uber 
die Portachritte der romamachen 
Philologie, vol 7, 1905) 

Tomas de Erauso y Zavaleta, Diacurao 
Critico aobre ... laa Comediaa de Ea- 
paiia (Madrid, 1750) 

C Perez Pastor, Nuevoa Datoa acerca 
del Iliatriomamo eapanol en loa aigloa 
XVI-Xyil (Madrid, 1901). 

Henri Merim£e, L’Art dramaltque A Va- 
lencia, depute lea originea juaqu^ au 
commencement du XVII» aiecle (Ton- 
louse, 1913) 

The. G Ahrens, Zur Ckarakteriatik dea 
apantachen Dramaa tm Anfang dea 
XVII Jahrhunderta (Halle, 1911) 

M. Damis-Hinard, Le Thidtre eapagnol 
au aiecle d'or (Pans, 1853) 

David Hannay, The Later Renaiaaanee 
(New York, 1898). 

A Morel-Fatio, La Comedta eapagnole 
du XVII’ aiicle (Pans, 1885). 

, Lea difenaeura de la Comedia (in 
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1909) 

A. Anaya, An Eaaay on Spaniah Liter- 
ature . . . followed by a Hiatory of 
the Spaniah Drama (London, 1818). 

L. Viardot, Etudea aur Thiatoire dea in- 
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et dea beaux-arta en Eapagne (Pans, 
1835) 
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(Pans, 1897) 
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Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, Ststoria 
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Tols (2nd ed, Madrid, 1890, and fol- 
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F. Fernandez y Gonzalez, Historia de la 
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drid, 1870). 
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MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 


Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was 
born at AlcaU de Henares m 1547. In 
all probaliility Miguel was with bis 
father and the rest of the familv in 
their various residences, in Valladolid, 
Madrid. Seville, and again, in 1556, Ma- 
drid It was in this city that he first 
met I.ope de Rueda, one of the early 
Spanish dramatists In 1509 Cervantes’ 
first work — si\ small poems — appeared 
in a large collection edited by Cert antes' 
supposed sclioolniaster, Juan Lopez de 
Hoy us Toward the end of the same 
year, Cervantes was in Rome with Car- 
dmal Acquaviva It is probable that in 
1570 he enlisted in the regular army, 
that the following year he was on board 
the Marquesa during the Battle of Le- 
pantu, and that he was wounded. He 
returned to Messina and recuperated, and 
was, in lotJ, tiansf erred to another regi- 
ment, He spent the greater part of the 
ensuing three jears in Palermo and Na- 
ples, In 1575 he was granted leave to 
return to Spam, but the ship in which he 
and his In other embarked was captured 
by pirates, the passengers carried into 
slavery and place! pnder guard at Al- 
giers During lit., next two years he 
made two or fh'ree unsuccessful at- 
tempts to escape, and in 1577 was bought 
by the V'leeioy. Several attempts on 
the part of Cervantes and his family to 
free him, proved fiuitless, until in 1580 
a ransom was’ raised and he went 
to Constantinople; thence he returned to 
Spain. During the next few years he 
wrote a number of plays In 1584 he 
_ married and the following year published 
'his novel, Oalatea In 1587 Cervantes 
weq]^ to Seville to assist m the provis- 


ioning of the Armada, for he found it 
impossible to make a living by writing. 
He was em]>lo>ed m the coniniissary de- 
partment until 1590, when he applied to 
the king for a position in the American 
colonies, but was refused Two years 
later he was imprisoned for an unknown 
reason, but was soon released He was 
continually gettmg into financial diffi- 
culties with the government, and was 
finally dismissed. Between the publica- 
tion of the Ualatea and Don Quutote, in 
1605, Cervantes had written only a few 
occasional poems Doi^Quixote was im- 
mediately successful, though the author 
received little compensation. During the 
next few years he wrote very little In 
1612 he became reconciled with Lope de 
Vega, whom he had criticized in Don 
Quixote The next jear he ]>ublished his 
Aovrlas exemplares, in 1614 the Via^e 
del Parnaso In 1015 he published a 
volume of plavs and enti emeses, with an 
interesting picfiice Meanwhile a second 
part of the Don Quixote had made its 
appearance m Kill, in which the author, 
who called himselt Alonso Fernandez de 
Avellaneda, tried to cover the subjects 
which Cervantes had announced in the 
first part In all probability this im- 
postuie set Cervantes to work, for in 

1615 the true second part appeared. 
R hile he wlis engaged m pubhshmg 
his Persiles u Sigismunda he died, in 

1616 

Cervantes’ importance as a critic of 
the drama lies in his having set himself 
against the national type of play. 
There may have been some personal 
animus in his attack, as Lope de Vega 
had referred slightingly to him a short 
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time before the pliblication of Don 
Quixote, and Lope was the chief repre- 
sentative of the popular drama. It is 
rather odd, too, that many of Cervantes’ 
own plays were written more or less in 
the manner of Lope. The famous pas- 
sage on the drama (Chapter 48 of the 
first part) contains, as has been pointed 
out, a curious parallel to Sidney's stric- 
tures on English drama, particularly 
where he speaks of the absurdity of the 
violation of the Umty of Time. 

On the drama* 

Don Quixote, part 1, chapter 48 (160S) 
Vtaje del Parnaso (1614) 

Preface to Ocho comedias y oeho en- 
tremesee vtievos (161S) 

[The play] El Bu/idn Dichoso (1616) 

Editions ■ 

The first part of Don Quixote was pub- 
lished at Madrid in 1606 There are 
innumerable editions, among the best 
of which IS that in the Hartzenbusch 
edition of the Obraa completas, 12 vols 
(Madrid, 1863-64) The Complete 
Works are in course of publication, 
under the editorship of James Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, 8 vols (Glasgow, 1901- 
06). Among the editions of Don Quix- 
ote may be mentioned those of 
Clemencin, 6 vols (Madrid, 1833-39), 
and Fitzmaurice-Kelley and Ormsby, 


3 vols. (London, 1899-1900). English 
translations by Shelton, Motleux, 
Smollett and Ormsby (numerous mod^ 
ern editions). There is a French 
translation of some of Cervantes’ 
plu}s, together with the Preface re- 
ferred to: Thidtre de Michel Cer- 
vantes, translated by Alphonse Royer 
(Pans, n. d.). The Viaje del Parnaso, 
with an interestmg appendix, is trans- 
lated by James Y. Gibson (London, 
1883). 

On Cervantes and his works: 

Leopold Rms, Biblografla critiea de las 
obras de iltguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra, 3 vols (Madrid, 1895-1905). 

Martin Fernandez de Xavarrete, Vida de 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (Mad- 
rid!, 1819). 

James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra, a Memoir (Oxford, 
1913). 

M. A. Buchanan, Cervantes as a Drama- 
tist (in Modern Language Notes, voL 
33, 1908). 

N. Diaz de Escovar, Apuntes escinteos 
eervantinos, etc (Madrid, 1905). 

Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Thidtre idifiant 
(Pans, 1907) 

S. Salas Garrido, Exposicwn de las ideas 
esteticas de Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra (Malaga, 1905). 


DON QUIXOTE i 
[Don Quixote] 
(1605) 


“. . . . I was discouraged, too, when- 
ever I reflected on the present state of 
the drama, and the absurdity and inco- 
herence of most of our modern comedies, 
whether fictitious or historical; for the 
actor and author both say that they must 
please the people, and not produce com- 
positions which can only be appreciated 
by half a score of men of sense; and 
that they would rather gq;n subsistence 
by the many than reputation by the few 
'l^at other fate, then, could I expect 
but that, after racking my brains to 
produce a reasonable work, 1 should get 

1 Re printed extrarts from tbe anonymoos 
translation of Don Quixote (New 7or]c, n. d.). 


nothing but my labor for my pains* 1 
have occasionally endeavored to persuade 
theatrical managers that they would not 
only gam more credit, but eventually 
find it much more advantaraous to pro- 
duce better dramas; but Uiey will not 
bsten to reason. Conversing one day 
with a fellow of this kind, I said, ‘ Do you 
not remember that, a few years since, 
three tragedies w-ere produced which 
were universally admired; that deligWd 
both the ignorant and the wise, fhe vul- 
gar as well as the cultivated; and that 
by those three pieces the players gained 
more than by thirty of the best which 
have since been represented’’ ‘I sup- 
pose you mean the Isabella, Phyllis, 
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AUxandra,’ he replied. ‘ The same,’ said 
1 ; ‘And pray recollect, that although they 
were written in strict conformity to the 
rules of art, they were successful: the 
whole blame, therefore, is not to be as- 
cribed to the taste of the vulgar. There 
is nothing absurd, for instance, in the 
play of IngraMude Revenged, nor in the 
Numantta, nor in the Merchant Lover, 
much less in the Favorable Enemy, or m 
some others composed by ingenious poets, 
to their own renown and the profit of 
those who acted them ’ To these I added 
other arguments, which I thought in some 
degree perplexed him, but were not so 
convincing as to make him reform his 
erroneous practice.” 

“Signor Canon,” said the priest, “you 
have touched upon a subject ahich has 
revived in me an old grudge 1 have borne 
against our modern plajs, scarcely less 
than I feel towards books of chivalry; 
for though the drama, according to 
Cicero, ought to be the mirror of human 
life, an exemplar of manners and an im- 
age of truth, those which are now pro- 
duced are mirrors of mconsistency, pat- 
terns of folly, and images of licentious- 
ness. What, for instance, can be more 
absurd than the introduction in the first 
scene of the first act of a child in swad- 
dlmg clothes, that in the second makes 
his appearance as a bearded man’ Or 
to represent an old man valiant, a young 
man cowardly, a footman rhetorician, a 
page a privy councillor, a king a water 
carrier, and a princess a scullion’ Nor 
are they more observant of place than of 
time. I have seen a comedy, the first 
act of which was laid in Europe, the 
second in Asia, and the third in Africa, 
and had there been four acts, the fourth 
would doubtless have been in America 
If truth of imitation be an important 
requisite in dramatic writing, how can 
anyone with a decent share of under- 
standing bear to see an action which 
passed m the reign of King Pepin or 
Charlemagne ascribed to the Emperor 
Heraclius, who is introduced carrying the 
cross injtb Jerusalem, or receiving the 
holy sepulchre, like Godfrey of Boulogne, 
though numberless years had elapsed be- 
tween these actions’ and, when the piece 
is founded on fiction, to see historical 
* events mingled with facts relating to dif- 
ferent persons and times? — and, all this 


without any appearance of probabibty, 
but, on the contrary, full of the grossest 
absurdity’ And yet there are people 
who think all this perfection, and call 
everything else mere pedantry The 
sacred dramas, too — how they are made 
to abound with faults and incomprehen- 
sible events, frequently confounding the 
miracles of one saint with those of an- 
other; indeed, they are often introduced 
in ptays on profane subjects, merely to 
please the people Thus 'is our natural 
taste degraded in the opinion of culti- 
vated nations, who, judging by the ex- 
travagance and absurdity of our produc- 
tions, conceiie us to be in a state of ig- 
norance and barbarism It is not a suf- 
ficient excuse to say that the object in 
permitting theatrical exhibitions being 
chiefly to provide innocent recreation for 
the people, it is unnecessary to liimt and 
restrain the dramatic author within strict 
rules of composition; for I affirm that 
the same object is, beyond all compar- 
ison, more effectually attained by legiti- 
mate work. The spectator of a good 
drama is amused, admonished, and im- 
proved by what is diverting, affecting 
and moral in the representation; he is 
cautioned against deceit^corrected by ex- 
ample, incensed against vice, stimulated 
to the love of virtue. Such are the effects 
produced by dramatic excellence; but 
they are not to be expected on our pres- 
ent stage, although we have many au- 
thors perfectly aware of the prevaihng 
defects, but who justify themselves by 
saying that, in order to make their works 
saleable, they must write what the thea- 
ter will purchase. We have a proof of 
this even in the happiest genius of our 
country, who has written an infinite num- 
ber of dramatic works with such vivacity 
and elegance of style, such loftiness of 
sentiment, and richness of elocution, that 
his fame has spread over the world; 
nevertheless, in conforming occasionally 
to the bad taste of the present day, his 
productions pre not all equally excel- 
lent. Besides the errors of taste, some 
authors have flidulged m pubhc and pri- 
vate scandal, insomuch that the actors 
have been obliged to abscond. These and 
every other inconvenience would be ob- 
viated if some intelligent and judicious 
person of the court were appointed to 
examine all plays before they are acted. 
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and without whos? approbation none 
should be performed, ^us guarded, the 
comedian might act without personal 
risk, and the author would write with 
more circumspection; and by such a 
regulation, works of merit might be 
more frequent, to the benefit and honor 
of the country. And, in truth, were the 
same or some other person appointed to 
examine all future books of chivalry, we 


might hope to see some more perfect 
productions of this kind to enrich our 
language, and which, superseding the old 
romances, would afford rational amuse- 
ment, not only to the idle alone, but to 
the active; for the bow cannot remam 
always bent, and relaxion both of body 
and mind, is indispensable to ell.” 

(I, 48). 


FELIX LOPE DE VEGA CARPIO 


Lope Felix de Vega Carpio — better 
known simply as Lope de Vega — was 
born at Madrid m 1563 According to 
all accounts, he was very precocious; he 
himself claims to have written a four-act 
play at the age of twelve. Very little 
is known of his youth except that he 
became a page in the service of the 
Bishop of Carthagena, and 'that he went 
to the University at Alcald de Henares. 
When he left the University — probably 
in 1581 — he worked under Gerdnimo 
Velazquez, a th..«ter manager in Madrid 
In 1583 he became a member of the Ex- 
pedition to the Azores On his return, he 
had begun to acquire a reputation as a 
poet and dramatist In 1588 he was ban- 
ished temporarily for writing libels He 
went to Valencia, but shortly after re- 
turned to Madrid, and carried off and 
married the daughter of a former regidor 
of the city. They went to Lisbon, 
whence Lope emliarked in the Armada, 
on the San Juan During the stormy 
voyage and in the midst of the combat 
Lope was writing with the utmost assid- 
uity. When he returned to Spain he 
settled at Valencia, where he continued 
to write. In 1590 he left and went to 
Alba de Tdrmes, where he became secre- 
tary to the Duke of Alba After the 
death of his wife, probably.in 1695, Lope 
left Aiba de Tdrmcs and went to 
Madrid, where he married* again in 1598, 
the same year in which he published his 
novel, the Arcadia He continued to 
pubhsh poems, novels and epics About 
the year 1609 Lope seems to have 
turned his thoughts toward religion, and 
in that year he describes himself as a 


Familiar of the Inquisition. The follow- 
ing year he entered a monastery and in 
1614 was admitted to the order, after tte 
death of his son and wife. But, as ever, 
he found time to make love, write poems 
and plays, and participate in state func- 
tions. Toward the end of his life, he 
seems to have been overcome by remorse, 
after the death of one of his favorite 
mistresses and the drowning of another 
son He died in 1635. Throughout his 
long career he wrote plays, the number 
of which ranges somewhere between 
twelve and twenty-five hundred. 

Lope IS primarily important as a 
dramatist, though in his prefaces, dedi- 
cations, and verses, and above all in his 
Arte nuevo de hacer comediae en eete 
ttempo (probably 1609), he showed clear 
vision and common sense as a critic of 
his own work His Arte nuevo is a 
document of the utmost importance, be- 
cause it voices the sentiments of the 
greater part of the dramatists and pubbe 
of the bme. It is an explanation and 
justification of the free and unclassic 
romantic drama of the Golden Age of 
Spam 

On the drama: 

Prefaces and dedications to the various 
Comediae, especially in Partes IX 
(1618), XIII (1630)*, XVII (1622), 
XIX (1627), and XXIII (1638). 
These are reprinted in Obras ed. by 
Men^ndez y Pelayo for the Real Acad- 
emia Espafiola, 13 vols (Madrid, 1890- 
1902). The Arte nuevo de hacer 
comediat en eete tiempo originally ap- 
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peared in the Rimcu (Madrid, 1609). 
The Rtma» are published in facsimile 
by the Hispanic Society of America 
(New York, 1903) The Arte by 
Morel-Fatio, with notes, m the Bulletin 
hupanique (Pans, Oct -Dec, 1901). 
Also in H J. Chaytor’s Dramatic 
Theory m Spam (Cambridge, 1925). 
It is translated as The Nero Art of 
Making Plays m This Age, by Wil- 
liam T Brewster, with an introduction 
by Brander Matthews (Dramatic Mu- 
seum of Columbia University, New 
York, 1914,) 

On Lope de Vega and his works: 

Pfirez de Montalban, Fama Pdstuma 
(Madrid, 1636) 

, Para todos (Madrid, 1632). 

Henry Richard, Lord Holland, Some Ac- 
count of the Lives and Writings of 
Lope Felix de Vega Carpio and Quil- 
len de Castro (London, 1817) 

Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera, Nueva 
Biografia de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 
1690). 

Alfred Morel-Fatio, Les Origmes de 


Lope de Vega (In the Bulletin his- 
pantgue, VII, p 88, Pans, 1906). 
Cristdbal P£rez Pastor, Dales deacono- 
cidos para la Vida de Lope de Vega 
(In Homenaje d Menendez y Pelayo. 
Madrid, 1900 New ed, in Tomillo’s 
Proceso de Lope de Vega, etc, Madrid, 

1901) 

Hugo Albert Rennert, The Life of Lope 
de Vega (London, 1901) 

, The Spanish Stage m the Time of 

Lope de Vega (New York, 1909) 

James Pitzmaurice Kelly, Lope de Vega 
and the Spanish Drama (London, 

1902) 

Camille Le Senne and Guillot de Saix, 
Lope de Vega, L’Etoile de Simile. 
Etude et version franqaise xntigrale. 
Priface par Henry Boujon (Pans, 
1912). 

Brander Matthews, Introduction to The 
New Art of Writing Plays, etc. (New 
York, 191t). 

Camille Pitollet, La Potlique de Lope 
(In Le Sv'cle, Paris, Nov, 1905). 
Rudolph Schevill, The Dramatic Art of 
Lope de Vega (Berkeley, Cal., 1918). 


THE NEW ART OP WRITING PLAYS IN THIS AGE» 
[Arte nueso de hacer comedias en este fiempo] 

(1608) ^ 


1. You command me, noble spirits, 
flower of Spam, — who in this congress 
and renowned academy will m short 
space of time surpass not only the as- 
semblies of Italy which Cicero, envious 
of Greece, made famous with his own 
name, hard by the Lake of Avernus, but 
also Athens, where in the Lyceum of 
Plato was seen high conclave of philos- 
ophers, — to write you an art of the play 
which IS to-day acceptable to the taste of 
the crowd. 

2. Easy seems this subject, and easy it 
would be for any one of you who had 
written very few comedies, and who 
knows more about the writing of them 
and of all these things, for what con- 
demns me in this task is that 1 have 
written them without art. 

3. Not because I was ignorant of the 
precepts, thank God, even wliile I was a 

1 Translated by William T Brewster in the 
Papers on Plan-Making /.with an introduction 
• ^ Brander Matthews (Dramatic Museum of 
Columbia University, New York. 1014) 


tyro in grammar, I went through the 
books which treated the subject, before 
I had seen the sun run its course ten 
times from the Ram to the Fishes; 

4. But because, in line, I found that 
comedies were not at that time, in Spam, 
as their first devisers in the world 
thought that they should be written; 
but rather as many rude fellows man- 
aged them, who confirmed the crowd m 
its crudeness; and so they were mtio- 
duced in such wise that he who now 
writes them artistically dies without fame 
and guerdon; for custom can do more 
among those who lack light of art than 
reasPn and force 

5. True it is that I have sometimes 
written in acOirdance with the art which 
few know; but, no sooner do I see com- 
mg from some other source the mon- 
strosities fuU of painted scenes where 
the crowd congregates and the women 
who canonize this sad business, than I 
return to that same barbarous habit, and 
when I have to write a comedy I lock in 
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the piecepts with keys, I banish Ter- 
ence and Plautus from my study, that 
they may not cry out at me; for truth, 
even in dumb books, is wont to call aloud, 
and I write m accordance with that art 
which they devised who aspired to the 
applause of the crowd; for, since the 
crowd pays for the comedies, it is fitting 
to talk foolishly to it to satisfy its 
taste 

6. Yet the comedy has its end estab- 
lished Lke every kind of poem or poetic 
art, and that has always been to imitate 
tile actions of men and to pa,nt the 
customs of their age. Furthermore, all 
poetic mutation whatsoever is composed 
of three things, which are discourse, 
agreeable verse, harmony, that is to say 
music, which so far was common also to 
tragedy; comedy being different from 
tragedy m that it treats of lowly and 
plebeian actions, and tragedy of royal 
and great ones Look whether there be 
in our comedies few faihngs. 

7. Auto was the name given to them, 
for they imitate the actions and the 
domgs of the crowd. Lope de Uueda 
was an example m Spain of these princi- 
ples, and to-day are to be seen in print 
prose comedies of his so lowly that he 
introduces int^ them the doings of 
mechamcs and the love of the daughter 
of a smith, whence there has remained 
the custom of calling the old comedies 
enlremeaes, where the art persists in all 
its force, there being one action and 
that between plebeian people; for an en- 
tremes with a king has never been seen 
And thus it is shown how the art, for 
very Im^ ness of style, came to be held in 
great disrepute, and the king in the com- 
edy to be introduced for the ignorant. 

8. Aristotle depicts in his Poetici , — 
although obscurmy, — the beginning of 
comedy, the strife between Athens and 
Megara as to which of them was the first 
inventor, they of Megara say that it was 
£picarmus, while Athens would haVb it 
that Maynetes was the man lElius 
Donatus says it had its origm in ancient 
sacrifices. He names Thespis as the 
author of tragedy, — following Horace, 
who affirms the same, — as of com- 
edies, Aristophanes. Homer composed 
the Odyssey m imitation of comedy, but 
the Iliad was a famous example of 
tragedy, in imitation of what I called 


my JervBsaUm an epic, and added the 
term traffic, and in the same manner 
all people commonly term tiie Inferno, 
the Purgatono, and the Paradiso of the 
celebrated poet, Dante Alighieri, a 
comedy, and this Manetti recognizes in 
his prologue. 

9 Now, everybody knows that comedy, 
as if under suspicion, was silenced for 
a certain time, and that hence also sa- 
tire was born, which being more cruel, 
more quickly came to an end, and gave 
place to the New Comedy. The chor- 
uses were the first things; then the fixed 
number of the characters was intro- 
duced; but Menander, whom Terence fol- 
lowed, held the choruses in despite, as 
offensive. Terence was more circum- 
spect as to the principles; since he never 
elevated the style of comedy to the great- 
ness of tragedy, which many have con- 
demned as VICIOUS in Plautus; for in this 
respect Terence was more wary. 

10 Tragedy has as its argument his- 
tory, and comedy fiction; for this rea- 
son it was called flat-footed, of humble 
argument, since the actor performed 
without buskin or stage. There were 
comedies with the pallium, mimes, come- 
dies with the toga, fabulae atellanae, and 
comedies of the tavern, which were also, 
as now, of various sorts 

11. With Attic elegance the men of 
Athens ( ffiide d vice and evil custom m 
their comedies, and they gave their prizes 
both to the writers of verse and to the 
devisers of action For this Tully called 
comedies “the mirror of custom and a 
In mg image of the truth,” — a very high 
tribute, in that comedy ran even with 
history. Look whether it be worthy of 
this crown and glory 1 

12 But now I perceive that you are 
saying that this is iiieiely translating 
books and wearying with painting this 
mixed-up affair. Believe me, there has 
been a reason why you should be re- 
minded of some of these things, for you 
see that you ask me to desciibe the art 
of writing plays in Spam, where what- 
ever is written is in defiance of art; and 
to tell how they are now written con- 
trary to the ancient rule and to what is 
founded on reason, is to ask me to draw 
on my experience, not on art, for art 
speaks truth which the ignorant crowd 
gainsays. 
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13. If, then, you desire art, I beseech 
you, men of gemus, to read the very 
learned Robortello of Udme and you will 
see m what he says concerning Aristotle 
and especially in what be writes about 
comedy, as much as is scattered among 
many books; for everythmg of to-day is 
in a state of confusion. 

14. If you wish to have my opinion of 
the comedies which now have the upper 
hand and to know why it is necessary 
that the crowd with its laws should main- 
tain the vile chimera of this comic mon- 
ster, I will tell you what I hold, and do 
you pardon me, since I must obey who- 
ever has power to command me, — that, 
gilding the error of the crowd, I desire 
to tell you of what sort I would have 
them; for there is no recourse but to fol- 
low art, observmg a mean between the 
two extremes. 

15. Let the subject be chosen and do 
not be amused, — may you excuse these 
precepts! — if it happens to deal with 
kings; thou^, for thait matter, I under- 
stand that Philip the Prudent, King of 
Spain and our lord, was offended at see- 
ing a king in them; either because the 
matter was hostile to art or because the 
royal authority ought not to be repre- 
sented among the lowly and the vulgar 

Id This IS merely turning back to the 
Old Comedy, where we see that Plautus 
introduced gods, as m his Amphitryon, 
he represents Jupiter God knows that 
I have difficulty in giving this my appro- 
bation, since Plutarch, speaking of Men- 
ander, does not highly esteem Old Com- 
edy But since we are so far away 
from art and in Spam do it a thousand 
wrongs, let the learned this once close 
their lips 

17. Tragedy mixed with comedy and 
Terence with Seneca, though it be like 
another minutaur of Pusiphae, will ren- 
der one part giave, the other ridiculous, 
for this variety causes much delight 
Nature gives us good example, for 
through such variety it is beautiful 

18. Bear in mind that this subject 
should contain ope action only, seeing to 
it that the story in no manner be epi- 
sodic; 1 mean the introduction of other 
thmgs which are beside the main pur- 
pose; nor that any member be omitted 
which might i;uin the whole of the con- 
text. There is no use m advising that 


It should take placQ in the period of one 
sun, though this is the view of Aristotle; 
but we lose our respect for him when 
we mingle tragic style with the humble- 
ness of mean comedy. Let it take place 
in as little time as possible, except when 
the poet is writing history in which some 
years have to pass, these he can relegate 
to the space between the acts, wherein, 
if necessary, he can have a character go 
on some journey; a thing that greaUy 
offends w'hoever perceives it. But let 
not him who is offended go to see them. 

19 Oh ! how lost m admiration are 
many at this very time at seeing that 
years are passed in an affair to which 
an artihciul day sets a limit, though for 
tlus they would not allow the matheuiat- 
ical day! But, considering that the 
wrath of a seated Spaniard is immoder- 
ate, when in two hours there is not pre- 
sented to him everything from Genesis 
to the Last J udgment, I deem it most fit- 
ting if it be for us here to please him, 
for us to adjust everything so that it 
su^eds 

The subject once chosen, write in 
prose, and divide the matter into three 
acts of time, seeing to it, if possible, that 
in each one the space oj the day be not 
broken. Captain Viru6s, a worthy wit, 
divided comedy into three acts, which be- 
fore had gone on all fours, as on baby’s 
feet, for comedies were then infants. 1 
wrote them myself, when eleven or 
twelve years of age, of four acts and of 
four sheets of paper, for a sheet con- 
tained each act, and then it was the 
fashion that for the thiee intermissions 
w'ere made three little entremenes, but 
to-day scarce one, and then a dance, for 
the dancing is so important in comedy 
that Aristotle approves of it, and Athen- 
aeus, Plato and Xenophon treat of it, 
though this last disapproves of indecor- 
ous dancing; and for this reason he is 
vexed at Callipides, wherein he pre- 
tends to ape the ancient chorus. The 
matter divided into two parts, see to the 
connection from the beginning until the 
action runs dcwm; but do not permit the 
untying of the plot until reaching the 
last scene; for the crowd, knowing what 
the end is, will turn its face to tm door 
and its shoulder to what it has awaited 
three hours face to face; for in what ap' 
pears, nothing more is to be ^own. 
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31 Very seldom sbould the stage re- 
main without some one speaking, be- 
cause the crowd becomes restless in these 
intervals and the story spins itself out 
at great length, for, besides its being a 
great defect, the avoidance of it increases 
grace and artifice. 

33 Begin then, and, with simple lan- 
guage, do not spend sententious thoughts 
and witty saj mgs on family trifles, which 
IS all that the familiar talk of two or 
three people is representing. But when 
the character who is introduced per- 
suades, counsels or dissuades, then there 
should be gravity and wit; for then 
doubtless is truth observed, since a man 
speaks m a difterent style from what is 
common when he gives counsel, or per- 
suades, or argues against anything. 
Aristides, the rhetorician, gave us war- 
rant tor this, for he wishes the language 
ot comedy to be pure, clear, and flexible, 
and be adds also that it should be taken 
from the usage of the people, this being 
diflerent from that of pobte society, for 
in the latter case the diction will be ele- 
ant, sonorous, and adorned Do not 
rag in quotations, nor let your language 
oflfend because of exquisite words, for, 
if one is to imvtate those who speak, it 
should not be by the language of Pan- 
chaia, of the Metaurus, of hippogrilfs, 
demi-gods and centaurs 
33 If the king should speak, imitate as 
much as possible the gravity of a king; 
If the sage speak, observe a sententious 
modesty; describe lovers with those pas- 
sions which greatly move whomever lis- 
tens to them, manage soliloquies in such 
A manner that the recitant is quite trans- 
formed, and in changing himselt, changes 
the listener Let him ask questions and 
reply to himself, and if he shall make 
plaints, let him observe the respect due 
to women Let not ladies disregard 
their character, and if they change cos- 
tumes, let it be m such wise that it may 
be excused, for male disguise usually is 
very pleasing Let him be on his guard 
against impossible things, for it is of the 
cniefest importance that only the like- 
ness of truth should be represented The 
lackey should not discourse of lofty af- 
fairs, not express the conceits which we 
have seen in certain foreign plavs, and 
in no wise let the character contradict 
himself in what he has said; I mean to 


say, forget, — as in Sophocles one blames 
CEdipus for not remembering that he has 
killed Lams with his own hand. Let the 
scenes end with epigram, with wit, and 
with elegant verse, in such wise that, at 
his exit, he who spouts leave not the audi- 
ence disgusted. In the first act set for 
the case In the second weave together 
the events, in such wise that until the 
middle of the third act one may hardly 
guess the outcome Always trick ex- 
pectancy, and hence it maj come to pass 
that something quite far from what is 
promised may be left to the understand- 
ing Tactfully suit your verse to the 
subjects being treated Dicima$ are 
good for compUinings, the sonnet is good 
for those who are waiting in expecta- 
tion, recitals of events ask for romances, 
though they shine brilliantly in oetavas. 
Tercets are for grave affairs and redone 
dillas for affairs of love Let rhetorical 
figure be brought in, as repetition or 
anadiplosis, and in the beginning of these 
same verses the various forms of ana- 
phora, and also irony, questions, apos- 
trophes, and exclamations 

24 To deceive the audience with the 
truth IS a thing that has seemed well, as 
Miguel Sdnchez, worthy of this memorial 
for the invention, was wont to do in all 
his comedies. Equivoke and the uncei^ 
tainty arising from ambiguity' have al- 
ways held a large place among the crowd, 
for it thinks that it alone understands 
what the other one is saying Better still 
are the subjects in which honor has a 
part, since they deeply stir everybody; 
along wth them go virtuous deeds, for 
virtue IS everywhere loved, hence we see, 
if an actor chance to represent a traitor, 
he IS so hateful to every one that w hat he 
wishes to buy is not sold him, and the 
crowd flees when it meets him, but if he 
IS loyal, they lend to him and invite him, 
and even the chief men honor him, love 
him, seek him out, entertain him, and ac- 
claim him. 

35 Let each act have but four sheets, 
for twelve are well suited to the time and 
the patience of him who is listening In 
satirical parts, be not clear or open, smce 
It IS known that for this very reason 
comedies were forbidden by law in 
Greece and Italy; wound without hate, 
for if, perchance, slander be done, ex- 
pect not applause, nor aspire to fame. 
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36. These thmgs you may regard as 
aphorisms which you get not from the 
ancient art, which the present occasion 
allows no further space for treating; 
since wWever has to do with the three 
kinds of stage properties which Vitru- 
vius speaks of, concerns the impresario; 
just as Valerius Maximus, Petrus Crini- 
tus, Horace in his Epistles, and others 
describe these properties, with their 
drops, trees, cabins, houses, and simu- 
lated marbles. 

27 Of costume Jubus Pollux would 
tell us if it were necessary, for m Spam 
it is the case that the comedy of to-day 
is replete with barbarous things, a Turk 
wearmg the neck-gear of a Christian, 
and a Roman in tight breeches 

28. But of all, nobody can I call more 
barbarous than myself, since in defiance 
of art I dare to lay down precepts, and 
I allow myself to be borne along in the 
vulgar current, wherefore Italy and 
France call me ignorant. But what can 
I do if I have written four hundred and 
eighty-three comedies, along with one 
which 1 have finished this week* For all 
of these, except six, gravely sin against 
art. Yet, in fine, 1 &fend what I have 


written, and I knc^ that, though they 
might have been better in another man- 
ner, they would not have had the vogue 
which they have had; for sometimes that 
which 1 $ contrary to what is just, for that 
very reason, pleases the taste 

How Comedy reflects this life of man, 
How true her portraiture of young and 
old. 

How subtle wit, polished in narrow span. 
And purest speech, and more too you 
behold. 

What grave consideration mixed with 
smiles. 

What seriousness, along with pleasant 
jest. 

Deceit of slaves, how woman oft beguiles 
How full of slyness m her treacherous 
breast. 

How silly, awkward swams to sadness 
run. 

How rare success, though all seems 
well begun. 

Let one hear with attention, and dis- 
pute not of the art, for in comedy every- 
thing will be found of such a sort that in 
luitemng to it everything becomes evi- 
dent. 


TIRSO DE MOLINA 


Gabriel Tellez, known as Tirso de 
Molina, was born at Madrid proba- 
bly in 1570 He was graduated from 
the University of Alcald, and in 1613 
he took orders Very little is known 
of his life, though it is likely that he 
traveled a great deal and was a soldier. 
Toward the end of his bfe he became 
prior of the Monastery at Soria He 
was a prolific playwright, whose chief 
claim lies in his having created the 
character of Don Juan. He died at Soria 
m 1648. 

Tirso was one of the defenders of the 
free romantic eoiAedia, and his few refer- 
ences to the drama are in defense of 
Lope de Vega, the greatest of the writ- 
ers of that sort of play. In his Cigar- 
rales de Toledo (1624), he includes a 
•play, El Vergonzoso en Palacio, and 
after 11^ introduces a fictitious discussion 


m dialogue-form One person attacks 
Tirso for violating the Unities. Another, 
Tirso himself, speaking through him, as- 
sails the critic and defends the free form. 
Tirso’s criticism is rather a reflection ot 
the spirit of the time than a true defense 
of a form which very few writers adhered 
to or wished for. 

On the drama: 

Tirso’s only remarks on dramatic theory 
are found in the Cigarrales de Toledo 
(1624). 

Editions: 

The various editions of the plays con- 
tain biographies, and in some cases 
extracts from the Cigarrales de Toledo 
The passages on the drama are quoted 
fully in Men^ndez y PeMyo’s Butoria 
de las ideas estitieas en Espafla (2nd 
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ed , Madrid 1890, ff ). Keprmted m H. 
J. Chaytor’s Dramatic Theory tn Spain 
(Cambridge, 1926). The plays are 
found in the Comedias eecogidas, 2 
vols (Madrid, 1860), and in the Co- 
mediae de Tirso de Molina, 2 Tols. (Ma- 
drid, 1906-07). 

On Tirso de Molina and his -works: 

M. Men^ndez y Felayo, Estudios de 


eritica literaria, B vols. (2nd se les, 
Madrid, 1893-1908). 

P. Munoz Peda, El teatro del Maestro 
Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1889) 

B. de los Bios de Lamp^rez, Tirso de 
Molina (Madrid, 1906). 

Articulos hiograficos g criticoa de vartos 
autores acerca de . . . Tellez y sits 
obras (In the Biblioteea de autores ea- 
paiioles, vol. 6, pp. xi-xxxv, Madrid, 
1860) 


THE ORCHARDS OF TOLEDO i 

[Cigarrales de Toledo] 

(1624) 


. . Among the many blemishes (par- 
don my presumption') what tries my 
patience is to see how ruthlessly the poet 
msregards in this play the limits and 
laws with which the first inventors of 
drama [comedia] so carefully defined its 
cardinal principle, namely, that a play 
must concern itself with an action whose 
beginning, middle, and end occupy at the 
most twenty-four hours, and one and the 
same place He has cunningly given us 
a spectacle of the conquest of love cov- 
ering a period df at least a month and a 
half. And yet, even in i.hat time, it seems 
to us impossible (with the preservation 
of any decency) that so illustrious and 
discreet a lady should bring herself so 
bbndly to pursue a shepherd, make him 
her secretary, declare her purpose 
through riddles, and finally risk her rep- 
utation to the bold ruthlessness of a man 
of such humble origin” The ill-natured 
disputant was continuing when Don Al- 
ejo, interrupting him, answered: “Your 
pomt IS not weli tidieu, since the play 
under discussion has observed the laws 
which are now recognized; and it seems 
to me that the position merited by our 
modern Spanish plays, which are com- 
parable to those of antiquity, marks a 
distinct step m advance, however they 
fail to take into account* the cardinal 
principle of the Masters. What if these 
Masters did maintain that a play must 
represent an action which could logically 
take place within twenty-four hours’ 
What greater inconvenience can there be 
than that within that short time a dis- 

1 Especially trsnslated sections for this col- 
lection by Winifred Ayres Hope.— Ed. 


creet gallant should fail in love with a 
prudent lady, court her, make love tt 
her, woo her — -all within a single day, if 
you please, and after claiming her for the' 
morrow, must needs marry her that very 
night’ What opportunity is there to 
arouse jealousy, engender despair, bring 
hope to the lover, and depict all thi 
other uncertainties and accidents without 
which love is a matter of no importance’ 
Or how can a lover boast that he 
IS constant and loyal, if there be not 
allowed several days to elapse, — -months, 
even years, — in which he may prove his 
constancy? These inconveniences are 
greater in the judgment of any one of 
moderate inteUigence, than that which 
would ensue were the audience allowed 
to witness everything without leaving 
their seats, in order to foliow the hap- 
pemngs of many days. Just as he who 
reads a story in a few pages covering 
the events of a protracted period and oc- 
curing in many places, so the spectator at 
a play — which is an image and represen- 
tation of the story’s action — can see it 
interpret and shadow forth the ortunes 
of the lovers, depicting to the life what 
happens to them. Now, since these 
things cannot happen in the space of a 
smgle day, the dramatist must assume 
that everything happens as he shows it, 
in order that the action may be perfect 
Not m vain is poetry called a living 
picture, imitating the passive picture 
which, in the smml space of a yard and 
a half of plane surface shows perspective 
and distance in manner to bestow mon 
the beholder an illusion of reality. It is 
not just that the license granted to the 
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pet lal be withheld from the pen. And if 
you argue by way of reply that we of the 
same craft owe it to the initiators to 
guard their principles intact, 1 answer 
thac although veneration is due the mas- 
ters for having set out in difficulty — 
which hampers all things in their begin- 
ning — yet it IS undeniable that, adding 
perfection to their mvention (a thing 
necessari, but at the same time easy), 
it IS Genius which, when the fundamental 
laws fail to help, knows how to change 
the accidental, improving it by experi- 
ence, There is this difference between 
Nature and Art: that what the former 
began, cannot be changed; thus the pear- 
tree will bear pears to eternity, and the 
ak the uncouth acorn, and notwithstand- 
ng the difference of soil and the varying 
^inuences of the atmosphere and climate 
to which they are subject, she produces 
them over and over again. Amid other 
changes, species is constant Does it 
matter how much the Drama may modify 
'he laws of its ancestors, ingeniously mix- 
ing tragedy with comedy and producing 
a pleasant type of play of the two — and 
partaking of the character of each — in- 
troducmg serious characters from the 


one, and waggish and absurd charaLcters 
from the other’ I claim that if the pre- 
eminence in Greece of .^schylus and 
Euripides (as among the Latins of Sen- 
eca and Terence) suffices to establish the 
laws of these Masters who are now so 
vigorously upheld, the excellence of our 
Spanish Lope de Vega makes his im- 
provements in both styles of play so con- 
spicuous that the authority he brings to 
this improvement is sufficient to reform 
the old laws And since the Drama is so 
highly esteemed for subtlety and perfec- 
tion, that fact makes it a school in itself, 
and gives us, who are proud to be fol- 
lowers, the right to be proud of such a 
Master, and gladly to defend his doctrine 
against whosoever shall violently impugn 
it. As to the fact that in many passages 
of his writings he says that he does not 
observe the ancient art, in order that he 
may make his own acceptable to the peo- 
ple, that IS only the result of his innate 
modesty; it is said so that malicious ig- 
norance may not attribute to arrogance 
what is as a matter of fact well-bred per- 
fection. As for us, it is right that we 
should look to him as the reformer of the 
New Drama; and such we esteem him. 
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ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


English literary criticism is derived 
parUy from the ancients, and partly from 
the Italian scholars. Recent research has 
revealed many Italian sources drawn 
upon by Sidney and J onson. The earliest 
formal treatise touching upon literature 
in England is Leonard Coxe’s Arte or 
Crafte of Rhetor yke, written about 1S24, 
this was derived in part from Melanch- 
thon. Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Rhet- 
ortke followed in 1553. More important 
stiU is Roger Ascham’s Scholemaeter 
(1570) which contains the first reference 
in English to Aristotle’s Poettce. George 
Whetstone’s Dedication to Promos and 
Cassandra (1578) is a curious criticism 
of the drama of other nations and an at- 
tempt to reconcile Platomsm and the 
drama. The Enghsh stage was at sev- 
eral times the subject of controversies be- 
tween the dramatists and their adherents, 
and the Puritamcal element. The first of 
these controversies called forth a number 
of interesting attacks and defenses, 
among them three or four of some value 
as criticism of the diama. In 1577 John 
Northbrooke published his Treatise 
wherein Dwing, Daunang, vaina Plages 
or Enterluds, with other idle Pastimes, 
^e,, commonly need on the Sabaolh Day, 
and reproited by the Aitlhoritie of the 
Word of Ood and auntienl Writers. 
Then followed Stephen Gosson’s The 
Schools of Abuse (1579), another attack. 
Thomas Lodge replied in his Defence of 
Poetry, Music, and Stage Plays (1579). 
Later m the same jear Gosson published 
his A Short Apologie of the Schoole of 
Abuse, etc. Henry Denham's A Second 
and Third Blast of Retreat from Plays 
and Theatres appeared in 1580. Gosson’s 
Plages confuted ns five Actions, etc, was 
published about 1583. About this time 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Defence of 
Poesy, or Apologie for Poetry (published 
1595), a repty to the Puritan attacks on 
‘the stage InTee further attacks may be 
menboned: Phihp Stubbes’ The Anat- 

99 


omie of Abuses (1583), George Whefc- 
stone’s A Touchstone for the Time 
(1584), and William Rankins’ A Mirrour 
of Monsters (1587). William Webbe’s 
A Discourse of English Poelrte (1586) 
is a more ambitious formal treatise on 
writing, while Puttenham’s Arte of Eng- 
lish Poesie (1589) furthered the work of 
classification and introducing foreign — 
chiefly Italian — meters and forms Sir 
John Harington’s Apologie of Poetry 
(1591) was, like Sidnej'‘s similar work, a 
defense against the Puritan attacks 
When Sidney’s Defence was pubbshed in 
1595, it was already fairly well known, 
as it had circulated in manuscript for 
some years. It is rigidly classical in its 
sections on the drama, and follows the 
Italian Renaissance scholars in requirmg 
greater verisimilitude, and an adherence 
to the Unities. It is curv>us to note the 
absence of any such declaration of inde- 
pendence as Lope de Vega’s New Art 
among the Elizabethan dramatists, most 
of whom were opposed in practice to 
all formulas. The greatest cribcal tresf 
tises of the period were classic in tend- 
ency, and the two most important — Sid- 
ney’s and Jonson’s — are directed against 
current practices m playwriting Ba- 
con’s remarks on the drama — in the Es- 
says, the Advancement of •Learning, and 
the De Augmentis — could be condensed 
into one or two pages The dramatists 
themselves had comparatiiely little to 
say of their art; a dozen Dedicahons and 
a few Prologues of Jonson,i Chapman,2 
Fletyher.s Marston,* JVliddleton,s Hey- 

1 Prologue to Every Man tn Bis Humour 
(imuted 1616) , Xo the Readers in Sejanue 
(printed 1605) ; Dedication to Tolpone 
(printed 1607) ; Prologue to Bptaene (printed 
16091) 

e Dedication to The Revenge of Buesy d’5.m- 
tow (printed 1618) 

s Preface to The Faithful Shepherdess 
(printed 1609 ) 

*Ta the OenenU Reader, in SophronUba 
(printed 1606) 

e Preface to The Roarmg Qirl (printed 
1011 ). 
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wood,* Webster.T aSd Field,* are prac- 
tically all that have direct bearing upon 
the subject Ben Joiison’s I>iaioeenea 
closes the period This work (published 
in 1641) IS of prune importance, though 
unfortunately it is, as has been said, not 
a representative apology or explanation 
of the current practice, but an attack 
upon it.* 

Note If only to prove the scantiness of 
dramatic theory among the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan period, I have below re-printed a 
few brief extracts from the most important 
prefaces to plays 

John IVebster, To the Reader (m The 
White Devil, 1615): “ . . If it be ob- 
jected this IS no true dramatic poem, I 
shall easily confess it, non poles in nui/as 
dicere pluta meas, tpse ego quam dtxL 
Willingly, and not ignorantly, m this 
kind hate I faulted; tor should a man 
present to such an auditory the most 
sententious tragedy that ever was written, 
observing all the critical laws, as height 
of stjle and gravity of person, eniuh it 
with the sententious chorus, and, as it 
were, liven death in the passionate and 
weighty Nuntius, yet, after all tlus di- 
vine rapture, O dura messorum ilia, the 
breath that cJmes from the uncapable 
miilbtude is able to poison it, and, eie it 
be acted, let the author resolve to fix to 
every scene this of Horace, Haec porcis 
hodie comedenda relinquea . . 

John Fletcher, To the Reader (in The 
Faithful Shepherdess, 1609) . “ If jou be 
not reasonablj assured of your knowledge 
in this kind of poem, lay down the book, 
or read this, which 1 would wish had been 
the prologue It is a pastoral tragi- 
comedy, which the people seeing when it 
was played, having cier had a singular 
gift in defining, concluded to be a play 
of country hired shepherds in gray cloaks, 
with curtailed dogs m strings, sometimes 
laughing toorether, and sometimes killing 
one another, and, missing Wliitsun-ales, 
cream, wassuil, and morns-daiices, began 
to be angry In their error I would not 
have you fall, lest you incur their cen- 

0 Dedication to The Iron A.pe (printed 
1632) 

7 To thF KpaHer, in The lVh%te Devil 
(printed 1612) 

0 To the Reader m A Woman \s a Weather* 
eoelc (1612). 


sure Understand, therefore, a pastoral 
to be a represeiitaliun of shepheids and 
shepherdesses with their actions and pas- 
sions, which must be such as may agree 
with their natures, at least not exceeding 
former fictions and vulgar traditions, 
they are not to be adorned with any art, 
but such improper ones as nature is said 
to bestow, as singing and poetry; or such 
us experience may teach them as the vir- 
tues of herbs and fountains, the ordinary 
course of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
such like But you are ever to remem- 
ber shepherds to be such as all the an- 
cient poets, and modern, of understand- 
ing, have received them , that is, the own- 
ers of flocks, and not hirelings. A tragi- 
comedy IS not so called in respect of 
mirth and killing, but in respect it wants 
death, which is enough to make it no 
tragedy, yet it brmgs some near it, which 
IS enough to make it no comedy, which 
must be a representation of famibar peo- 
ple, with such kind of trouble as no bfe 
be questioned; so that a god is as lawful 
in this as in a tragedy, and mean people 
as in a comedy. Thus much 1 hope will 
serve to justify my poem, and make you 
understand it, to teach you more for 
nothing, I do not know that I am in con- 
science bound” 

Thomas Middleton, To the Comic Play- 
readers, Venerg and Laui/hter (in The 
Roaring Qirl, 1611): “The fashion of 
pld>-making I can properly lompaie to 
noUimg so naturally as the alteration of 
apparel; for in the time of the great 
crop-doublet, your huge bombastic plajs, 
quilted with mighty words to lean pur- 
pose, was only then in fashion* and as 
the doublet fell, neater inventions began 
to set up Now, in the time of spruce- 
ness, our plays follow the niceness of 
our garments, single plots, quaint con- 
ceits, lecherous jests, dressed up m hang- 
ing sleeves; and those are fit for the 
times and termers Such a kind of light- 
color stuff, mingled with divers colors, 
you shall find this published comedy; 
good to keep you m an afternoon from 
dice at home in your chambers, and for 
venery, you shall find enough for six- 
pence, but well coached an you mark 
it ...” 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


Philip Sidney was born at Penshurst 
in 15o4i. He came of a noble and well- 
known family, his, father being Deputy of 
Ireland He attended school at Shiews- 
bury and later went to Oxford, which he 
left in 1571 without taking his degree, 
and went to stay with his father at Lud- 
low. The next year he went to Pans 
with a commission to negotiate for the 
marriage of the Queen with the Duke 
d’Alenv’on He remained there in the 
Kmg’s service and was a witness of the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew, and es- 
caped with his life only by taking refuge 
in the English Embassy, From Pans 
the young Philip escaped to Germany, 
visiting Strussburg, Heidelberg, and 
Frankfurt. Together with his friend 
Languet, he traveled for the next tliree 
years, through Austria, Hungary, and 
Italy! he returned through Bohemia and 
Germany, and was again at Ludlow m 
1575. His uncle Leicester readily took 
the young man under his protection, and 
Sidney became a courtier. In 1577 he 
was sent to confer with Rudolf 11 and 
the Elector Palatme in Germany on polit- 
ical business, and returned home by way 
of the Netherlands, where he met William 
of Orange. His diplomatic missions were 
highly successful, and beford long he found 
himself in the Queen’s confidence. He 
was later involved in trouble incident 
to attacks made upcHi his father’s admin- 
istration m Ireland In 1579 the Queen 
was again considering an alliance with 
the former Duke d’Alenifon, now the 
Duke d’ Anjou. His opposition to the 
match brought him into disfaior, and in 
1580 he retired from Court, and began 
work on his Arcadka, Soon, however, the 
disgraced Leicester induced his nephew 
to return to Court. In 1583 he was 
knighted, and the same year his marriage 
to a daughter of Walsmgham caused him 
to relmquish certam claims he had in 
America. But two years after, he was 
planning an expedition to the New 
World, and would have gone had not 
Drake informed the Queen that be was 
.about to sail — contrary to her wishes. 
Two months later Sidn^ went to the 


Low Countries, and the following year 
engaged in war. He died from a wound 
received at Zutphen 
Sidney’s only work concerned with the 
drama was the Apoloj/te for Poetry — 
or Defence of Poeaie. This was begun 
in all probability in 1581, as a reply to 
Gosson’s The Schoole of Abuse (1579), 
a Puritan attack on plays and poetry. 
Sidney’s Defence is more than a reply. 

It IS a glorification of art and its influence , 
on the mind and conduct of human 
beings. He touches, incidentaliy, as it 
were, on the various forms of hterature, 
and his remarks on the drama reveal on 
extensive knowledge of the classics and 
the Italian commentators on Aristotle 
Aristotle first became an influence m 
English literature through the Apologie, 
and the first mention of the Unities is 
hkewise found in this work. It must be 
borne in mind that the Apoloyie was 
written before the gieat period of activ- 
ity in the field of Elizabethan drama, and 
that tlie plays upon which Sidney might 
base his judgments or make strictures, 
were the indigenous interludes, morali- 
ties, farces, and classical tragedies writ- 
ten prior to 1580. 

Editions: 

Two editions appeared at London in 
1595. The Defence of Poesie, and An 
Apologie for Poelrie The latter is 
generally regarded as the better text of 
the two. It is re-printed in Arber’s 
English Reprints and in the first vol- 
ume of G Gregory Smith’s Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1901). 

On Sidney and his works: 

Collins, Sidney Papers, 2 vols. (London, 
1745) 

Fulke Greville, Infe of Sidney (London, 
1653). 

Fox Bourne, Memoir of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney (London, 1863). 
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Prefaces to the Arber, Grosart^ and 
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J. A. Symonibi, Sir Phihp Stdnej/ {Eng- 
Uth Men of Leltere Sertet, late 
Loadon, 1906). 

J. E. Spingarn, A Hutory of Literary 


Crtticum tit the Kenaueance (3nd ed.. 
New York, 19U8). 

George Saintsbury, A Hutory of Critt- 
cism, vol. 3 (New York, 1903). 


AN APOLOGIE FOR POETRY i 
(or A Defence of Poesie) 
(1595) 


No, perchance it is the Comic, whom 
nau^ty play-makers and stage-keepers 
have justly made odious. To the argu- 
ment of abuse, I will answer after. Only 
thus much now is to be said, that the 
comedy is an imitation of the common 
errors of our life, which he representeth 
in the most ridiculous and scornful sort 
that may be, so as it is impossible that 
any beholder can be content to be such 
a one. 

Now, as in Geometry the oblique must 
be known as well as the right, and in 
Arithmetic the odd as well as the even, 
so in the actions of our hfe, who seeth 
not the filthiness of evil waiiteth a great 
foil to perceive the beauty of virtue. 
Thisi^ doth the %oinedy handle so in our 
private and domestical matters, as with 
faearmg it we get as it were an experi- 
ence, what is to be looked for of a nig- 
gardly Demea, of a crafty Davus, of a 
fiattermg Gnato, of a vainglorious 
Thraso, and not only to know what ef- 
fects are to be expected, but to know 
who be such, by the signifymg badge 
given them by the comedian. And little 
reason hath any man to say that men 
learn by seeing it so set out, sith, as I 
said before, there is no man hving but, 
by the force truth hath in nature, no 
sooner seeth these men play their parts, 
but wisheth them in Pistrmum; although 
perchance the sack of his own faults he 
so behind his back that he seeth not, him- 
self dance the same measure; whereto 
yet nothing can more open his eyes than 
to find his own actions contemptibly set 
forth. So that the right use of comedy 
(I think) by nobody be blamed, and 
much less of the high and excellent trag- 
I edy, that openeth the greatest wounds, 
I 

1 1 Re-printed, with omissions, from Smith's 

BUzabethan Ontxedl Esaaye (Oxford, 1904).— 
Rd« 


and showeth forth the ulcers that are 
covered with tissue, that maketh kings 
fear to be tyrants, and tyrants manifest 
their tyrannical liiimois, tliiit with stir- 
ring the effects of admiration and com- 
miseration, teacheth the uncertainty of 
this world, and upon how weak founda- 
tions guilden roofs are builded; that 
maketh us know 

Qui sceptra laeoue dvro vmperio regit. 

Timet hmeatee, metue in awlorem 
redit. 

But how much it can move, Plutarch 
yieldeth a notable testimoiij of the abom- 
inable tyrant Alexander Phermns, from 
whose eyes a tragedy well made and 
represented, drew ulmndance of tears, 
who, without all pity, had murdered infi- 
nite numbers, and some of his own blood. 
So as he, that was not ashamed to make 
matters for tragedies, yet could not re- 
sist the sweet violence oi a tragedy. 
And if it wrought no further good in 
him, it was that he, in despite of himcelf, 
withdrew himself from hearkening to that 
which might mollify bis hardened heart 

Our Tragedies, and Comedies (not 
without cause cried out against), observ- 
ing rules neither of honest civihty' nor of 
skillful poetry, excepting Qorbodue 
(again, I say, of those that I have seen), 
which notwithstanding, as it is full of 
stately speeches and well sounding 
phrases, climbing to the height of Sene- 
ca’s style, and as full of mtable moral- 
ity, which it doth most delightfully teach, 
and so obtain the very "end of poesy, yet 
in truth it is very defections in the cir- 
cumstances- which grieveth me, because 
it might not remain as an exact model of 
all tragedies For it is faulty both in 
place and bme, the two necessary com- 
panions of all corporal actions For 
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where the stage should always represent 
but one place, and the uttermost time 
presupposed in it should be, both by 
Aristotle’s precept and common reason, 
but one day. there is both many days, 
and many places, inartiflcially imagined 
But if it be so in Qorbodue, how much 
more in all the rest’ Where you shall 
have Asia of the one side, and Afrio of 
the other, and so many other under- 
kingdoiiis, that the player, when he 
cometh in, must ever begin with telling 
where he is, or else the tale will not be 
conceived Now ye shall have three 
ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we 
must believe the stage to be a garden. 
By and by we hear news of shipwreck in 
the same place, and then we are to blame, 
if we accept it not for a rock. Upon the 
back of that, comes out a hideous mon- 
ster, with Are and smoke, and then the 
miserable beholders are bound to take it 
for a cave. Whde in the meantime, two 
armies fly in, represented with four 
swords and bucklers, and then what hard 
heart will not receive it for a pitched 
field? 

Now, of time they are much more lib- 
eral. For ordinary it is that two young 
princes fall m love, after many traverses, 
she IS got with child, delivered of a fair 
boy, he is lost, groweth a man, falls in 
love, and is ready to get another child, 
and all this in tvvo hours’ space: which 
how absurd it is in sense, even sense may 
imagine, and art hath taught, and all an- 
cient examples justified: and at this day, 
the ordinary' plajers in Italy will not err 
in Yet will some bring m an example 
of Eunuchus in Terence, that containeth 
matter of two dajs, yet far short ot 
twenty years True it is, and so was it 
to be played in two days, and so fitted to 
the time it set forth And though Plau- 
tus hath m one place done amiss, let us 
hit with him, and not miss with him 

But they will say, how then shall we 
set forth a story, which containeth both 
many places, and many times’ And do 
they not know that a tragedy is tied to 
the laws of pdesy, and not of history’ 
not bound to follow the storv', but having 
liberty either to feign a quite new 
matter, or to frnme the history to the 
most tragical conveniency’ A.gain, many 
things may be told w'hich cannot be 
shewed, if they know the difference be- 


twixt reporting 4nd representing. As 
for example, 1 may speak (though 1 
am here) of Peru, and in speech digress 
from that to the description of Calcutta: 
but in action, I cannot represent it with- 
out Pacolet’s horse and so was the man- 
ner the ancients took, by some Nuiicnu 
to recount things done m former time, 
or other place 

Lastly, if they will represent an his- 
tory, they must not (os Horace saith) 
begin Ab ovo but they must come to 
the principal pomt of that one action, 
which they will represent By example 
this will be best expressed. I have a 
story of young Polydorus delivered for 
safety’s sake, with great riches, by his 
father Priam to Polymnestor, king of 
Thrace, in the Trojan War time. He, 
after some years, hearing the overtlirow 
of Priam, for to make the treasure his 
own, murdereth the child: the body of the 
child IS taken up by Hecuba, she the 
same day findeth a sleight to be revenged 
most cruelly of the tyrant. Where now 
would one of our tragedy-writers begin 
but with the delivery of the child? Then 
should he sail over mto Thrace, and so 
spend I know not how many years, and 
travel numbers of places. But where 
doth Euripides? Even with the finding 
of the body, leaving the rest to be told 
by the spirit of Poljdorus This need 
no further to be enlarged, the dullest wit 
may conceive it 

But besides these gross absurdities, how 
all their plays be neither right tragedies, 
nor right comedies, mingling kings and 
clowns, not because the matter so carrieth 
it. but thrust m clowns by head and 
shoulders, to play a part m majestical 
matters, with neither decency nor discre- 
tion So as neither the admiration and 
commiseration, nor the right sportfulness, 
is by their mongrel Tragi-comedy ob- 
tained. I know Apuleius did somewhat 
sof but that IS a thing recounted with 
space of time, not represented m one 
moment; and I know, the ancients have 
one or two examples of Tragi-comedies, 
as Plautus hath Amphttryo. But if we 
mark them well, we shall find that they 
never, or very daintily, match hornpipes 
and funerals So falleth it out, that, 
having indeed no right comedy, in that 
comical part of our tragedy we have 
nothing but scurrility, unworthy of any 
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chaste ears: or some extreme shew of 
doltishness indeed' flt to iift up a loud 
laughter and nothing else, where the 
whole tract of a comedy should be full of 
delight, as the tragedy should be still 
maintained in a well-raised admiration. 

But our comedians think there is no 
dehght without laughter: which is very 
wrong, for though laughter may come 
with delight, yet cometh it not of de- 
light, as though delight should be the 
cause of laughter. But well may one 
thing breed both together. Nay, rather 
in themselves they have as it were a kind 
of contrariety: for delight we scarcely 
do, but in things that have a conveniency 
to ourselves or to the general nature: 
laughter almost ever cometh of things 
most disproportioned to ourselves and na- 
ture Delight hath a joy in it, either 
permanent or present. Laughter hath 
only a scornful tickling, h'or example, 
we are ravished with delight to see a fair 
woman, and yet are far from being moved 
to laughter We lau^h at deformed crea- 
tures, wherein certainly we cannot de- 
light We delight in good chances, we 
laugh at mischances ; we dehght to hear i 
the happiness of our friends or country, 
at which he weit worthy to be lauglied 
at that would laugh; we shall contrarily 
laugh sometimes to find a matter quite 
mistaken and go down the hill against 
the bias, in the mouth of some such men, 
as for the respect of them, one shaU be 
heartily sorry, yet he cannot choose but 
laugh; and so is rather pained, than de- 
lighted with laughter Yet I deny not, 
but that they may go well together; for 
as in Alexander’s picture well set out, 
we delight witliout laughter, and in 
twenty mad antics we laugh without de- ; 
bght: so in Hercules, painted with his | 


great beard and furious countenance, m 
woman's attire, spinmng at Omphale’s 
commandnient, it breedeth both dehght 
and laughter. 

But I speak to this purpose, that all 
the end of the comical part be not upon 
such scornful matters as stirreth laugh- 
ter only, but, mixt with it, that delight- 
ful teaching which is the end of poesy 
And the great fault even in that point 
of laughter, and forbidden plainly bj 
Aristotle, IS, that they stir laughter in 
Sinful things, which are rather execrable 
than ridiculous; or in miserable, which 
are rather to be pitied than scorned 
For what is it to make folks gape at a 
wretched beggar, or a beggarly clown ; or, 
against law of hospitality, to jest at 
strangers because they speak not Eng- 
lish so well as we dor What do we 
learn Sith it is certam 

Ntl habet infelix paupertaa durtut in ««, 

Quant quod ndteulot homines facU. 

But rather a busy loving courtier, a 
heartless threatening Thraso; a self-wise- 
seeming schoolmaster; an awry-trans- 
formed traveler: these if we saw walk in 
stage names, which we play naturally, 
therein were delightful laughter, and 
teaching delighttulness . as in the other, 
the tragedies of Buchanan do justly 
bring forth a divine admiration. But X 
have lavished out too many words of this 
play matter I do it because, as they 
are excelling parts of poesy, so is there 
none so much used in England, and none 
can be more pitifully abused Which 
like an unmannerly daughter, shewing a 
bad education, causeth her mother Poesy’s 
honesty to be called into question. 


bei5 jonson 


Ben Jonson was bom at Westminster 
in 1573. His first education was received 
at a school near his home, and continued 
at the Westminister School, where he re- 
ceived a thorough training. It has some- 
times been said that he went to Cam- 
bridge, but this has never been proved 


It is likely that he applied himself to a 
trade, probably bricklaying — his step- 
father’s trade. Either a few years be- 
fore or after 1593 he was a soldier in the 
Low Countries. He was married no later 
than that year. About five years after, 
be bad become an actor, and in 1597 was 
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engaged to revise plays The next year 
he produced Every Man in hi» Humour, 
m winch Shakespeare acted. The Coat ta 
Altered also belongs to tlie same year. 
At this time he Ma.s in prison us the re- 
sult of a duel in which he had killed his 
adversary. He was released by beneht 
of clergy — having turned Catholic mean- 
while — and again set to work for the 
stage In Cynthiafa Revela (1600) he 
gave offense to two of his fellow-drama- 
tists, Dekker and Marston, and fore- 
stalled their attack bv writing The Poe- 
taster (1001) Dekker replied with his 
Hiatnomaatrix (160j) Jonson next 
turned his attention to tragedy, and 
produced Sejanua In 1603. He then 
turned his hand to masques for the court 
of King James, recently called to the 
throne, and was associated for years 
with Inigo Jones. By 1604 he had be- 
come reconciled with Dekker and Mars- 
ton and collaborated with them in the 
writing of the comedy Eaatward Ho 
(1004). Together with his collaborators, 
Jonson was again sent to prison for some 
offense caused by the play, and the next 
year he and Chapman were imprisoned 
for the same reason, but were soon after 
freed The next few years saw the pro- 
duction of Jonson’s best works: Volpone, 
or the Pox (1605), Eptcaane (1609), The 
Alchemist (1610), Bartholomew Fair 
(1614), and a number of his finest 
masques. In 1616 Jonson determined to 
write no more for the stage, except to 
compose occasional masques In 1618 he 
went to Scotland, remaining there a year 
and a half and making the acquaintance 
of Drummond of Hawthorndon, who has 
reserved the famous Converaatwna with 
onson His return to England w'as 
marked by several visits to his noble 
friends and patrons, for he had become 
a well-known figure. After the acces- 
sion of Charles I, Jonson turned once 
more to the stage, and produced tus later 
comedies Me died m 1637. 

Jonson’s attitude toward poetiy and 
drama was largely influenced by Sidney’s 
Defence. In the Introduction to his 
Seventeenth Century Essays, Mr. Spin- 
gam quotes parallel passages from the 
two poets Jonson’s critical utterances, 
in his Prologues, Prefaces, his Conversa- 
tions with Drummond, and, throughout 
the Discoveries, were to a great extent 


the result of definite literary influences. 
He was a classic, no doubt, and sought 
support m the doctrines of Aristotle 
Horace, and their modern imitators. 
The influence exerted on him by Heinsius 
has been pointed out Jonson had him- 
self translated Horace’s Ars Poetica, 
Mr Spingarn regards Jonson as “per- 
haps the first Englishman with the criti- 
cal temper ’’ Jonson’s criticism is to be 
found in many places, but its crystalliza- 
tion is in the Discoveries, published in 
1641. But it was left to Dryden to de- 
velop a well-defined system of criticism. 

On the drama: 

Jonson’s critical utterances are scattered 
through the prologues and in the dia- 
logue of Every Man in hia Humour, 
Every Man Out of his Humour, and 
The Poetaster. 

The more important criticisms are; 

To the Readers, m Sejanua (printed 
I60S) 

To the Most Noble and Moat Equal Sis- 
ters, the two Famous Universities, etc , 
in Volpone, or the Fox (printed 1607), 
Prologue to Epiccene (printed 1609”). 
Timber, or, Discoeeries %iade upon Men 
and Matter (1641) ' 

Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William 
Drummond of Hawthomden (published 
London, 184 J). 

Editions: 

The first and second folios of Jonson’ 
works appeared respectively in 1616 
and 1640 The first modern edition is 
that of Gifford, 9 vols,, London, 1816. 
This is re-printcd in S vols (London, 
1870) There are numerous other edi- 
tions, among them a 3-volume selecbon 
of the plays (Mermaid Series, London 
and New York, 1893-94) 

The Discoveries have been often re- 
printed, by Felix £ Schelbng (Boston, 
1893) ; by J. E Spingarn, Critical Ea- 
sms of the. Seventeenth Century, vol 1 
(Oxford, 1908) ; Maurice Castelain 
Pans, 1907); and H. Morley (Lon- 
on, 1893). 

On Jonson and his works: 

Prefatory material to editions cited. 

A. C. Swinburne, A Study of Ben Jonson 
(London, 188P). 
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J. A Symondsi Jonson (London, 
1886). 

C H. Herford, Ben Jonson (in Diction^ 
ary of National Biography, vol 30, 
London, 1892) 

W H T Baudissin, Ben Jonson und 
seme Schule, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1836) 

M Castelain, Ben Jonson, I’homme et 
I’osKvre (Pans, 1907). 

P Aronstein, Ben Jonson's Theorie des 
Lustspiels (in Anglia, vol. 17, Halle, 
1894) 

H Grossmann, Ben Jonson cds Kritiker 
(Berlin, 1898) 

H Reinsch, Jonson’s Poetik and seme 
Bezteimngen za Horaz (Naumburg, 
1898) 


Felix E Schclling, Jonson and the Clas- 
sical School (Jilodern Language Asso- 
ciation Publications, Baltimore, 1898). 

P. Simpson, “ Tanquam Explorator" 
Jonson's Method m the Discoveries 
{Modern Language Jleview, vol 2, 
1907). 

R A Small The Stage-quarrel Between 
Ben Jonson and the so-called Poetas- 
ters (in Forschungen zu enghsche 
Spraehe und Literatur, Breslau, 1899) 

J E Spingarn, Sources of Jonson’s 
“ Discoveries ” (m Modem Philology, 
vol 2, 1905) 

G. Gregory Smith, Ben Jonson (London, 
1919). 


TIMBER; OR DISCOVERIES MADE UPON MEN AND MATTER i 

(1641) 


The parts of a comedy and tragedy . — 
The parts of a comedy are the same with 
a tragedy, and the end is partly the same, 
for Siev both delight and teach; the 
comics are called SiSaaKahoi of the Greeks 
no less than the tragics 

Aiistotle — Plato — Homer — Nor is 
the moving of daughter always the end 
of comedj , that is rather a fowling for 
the people’s delight, or their fooling 
For, as Aristotle says rightly, the mov- 
ing of laughter is a fault m comedy, a 
kind of turpitude that depraves some 
part of a man’s nature without a dis- 
ease As a wry face without pain moves 
laughter, or a deformed vizard, or a rude 
clown dressed in a lady's habit and using 
her actions, we dislike and scorn such 
representations which made tlie ancient 
philosophers ever think laughter unfitting 
in a wise man. And this induced Plato 
to esteem of Homer as a sacrilegious per- 
son, because he presented the gods some- 
times laughing As also it is divinely 
said of Aristotle, that to seem ridicujous 
is a part of dishonesty, and foolish 

The wit of the old comidy — So that 
what either in tlie words or sense of an 
author, or in the language or actions of 
men, is awry or depraved does strangely 
stir mean affections, and provoke for the 
most part to laughter. And therefore it 

1 Be-printed, v ith omissions, from Schel- 
Img's edition of the Dtscoveries (Boston, 
1892) — Ed. 


was clear that all insolent and obscene 
speeches, jests upon the best men, in- 
juries to particular persons, perverse and 
sinister sayings (and the rather unex- 
pected) in the old comedy did move 
laughter, especially where it did imitate 
any dishonesty, and scurrility came forth 
HI the place of wit, which, who under- 
stands the nature and genius of laughter 
cannot but perfectly know. 

Aristophanes — Plautus — Of which 
Aristophanes affords an ample harvest, 
having not only outgone Plautus or any 
other in that kind, but expressed all the 
moods and figures of what is ridiculous 
oddly In short, as vinegar is not ac- 
counted good until the wine be corrupted, 
so jests that are true and natural seldom 
raise laughter with the beast, the multi- 
tude They love nothing that is right 
and proper The farther it runs from 
reason or possibility witli them the better 
it IS 

Socrates — Theatrical wit — What could 
have made them laugh, like to see Socra- 
tes presented, that example of all good 
life, honesty, and virtue, to have him 
hoisted up with a pulley, and there play 
the philosopher in a basket, measure how 
many foot a flea could skip geometrically, 
by a just scale, and edify the people from 
the engine. This was theiitncal wit, right 
stage jesting, and relishing a plavhouse, 
invented for scorn and laughter; whereas, 
if it had savored of equity, truth, perspi- 
cuity, and candor, to have tasten a wise 
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or a learned palate, — spit it out pres- 
ently! this is bitter and profitable: this 
instructs and would inform us: what 
need we know anythmg, that are nobly 
born, more than a horse-race, or a hunt- 
ing-match, our day to break with citizens, 
and such innate mysteries” 

The cart — This is truly leaping from 
the stage to the tumbril again, reducing 
all wit to the original dung-cart. 

Of the maffnitude and compasa of any 
fable, epic or dramatic. 

What the meaanre of a fable ta — The 
fable or plot of a poem defined — The 
epic fable, diffenna from the dramatic — 
To the resolvmg or this quesbon we must 
first agree m the definition of the table 
The table is called the imitabon of one 
entire and perfect action, whose parts aie 
so joined and knit together, as nothing in 
the structure can be changed, or taken 
away, without impairing or troubling the 
whole, of which there is a proportion- 
able magnitude in the membeis. As for 
example- if a man would build a bouse, 
be would first appoint a place to build 
It in, which he would define within cer- 
tain bounds, so in the constitution of a 
poem, the acbon is aimed at by the poet, 
which answers place in a building, and 
that action hath his largeness, compass, 
and proportion. But as a court or king’s 
palace requires other dimensions than a 
private house, so the epic asks a magni- 
tude from other poems, since what is 
place in the one is action in the other; 
the difference is in space So that by 
this definition we conclude the fable to be 
the imitation of one perfect and entire 
action, as one perfect and enbre place 
is required to a building By perfect, 
we understand that to which nothing is 
wanting, as place to the building that is 
raised, and action to the fable that is 
formed It is perfect, perhaps not for a 
court or king’s palace, which requires a 
greater ground, but for the structure be 
would raise; so that space of the action 
may not prove large enough for the epic 
fable, yet b^ perfect for the dramatic, 
and whole. 

What we nnderatand by whole — 
Whole we call that, and perfect, which 
hath a beginning, a midst, and an end. 
So the place of any building may be 


whole and enbre for that work, though 
too httle for a palace. As to a tragedy 
or a comedy, the acbon may be con- 
venient and perfect that would not fit 
an epic poem in magnitude. So a lion 
IS a perfect creature iii liimself, though 
it be less than that of a buffalo or a 
rhmocerote. They differ but in specie: 
either in the kind is absolute, both have 
their parts, and either the whole There- 
fore, as in every body so in every action, 
which IS the subject of a just work, there 
IS required a ceitain proportionable 
greatness, neither too vast nor too mi- 
nute. For tliat which happens to the 
eyes when we behold a body, the same 
liappens to the memory when we contem- 
plate an action I look upon a mon- 
strous giant, as Tityus, whose body cov- 
ered nme acres of land, and mine eje 
sticks upon every part, the whole that 
consists of those parts will never be 
taken in at one entire view. So ^in a 
fable, if the action be too great, we can 
never comprehend the whole together in 
our imaginabon Again, if it be too lit- 
tle, there ariseth no pleasure out of the 
object, it affords the view no stay; it is 
beheld, and vamsheth at once. As if we 
should look upon an ank or pismire, tlie 
parts fly the sight, and the whole con- 
sidered is almost iiothmg The same 
happens in action, which is the object of 
memory, as the body is of sight Too 
vast oppresseth the eyes, and exceeds the 
memory; too little scarce admits either 
What 13 the ulmoat bounda of a fable — 
Now, in eveiy action it behooves the poet 
to know which is bis utmost bound, how 
far with fitness and a necessary propor- 
tion he may produce and determine it, 
that IS, till either good fortune change 
into the worse, or the worse into the 
better. For as a body without propor- 
tion cannot be goodly, no more can the 
acbon, either in comedy or ti agedj , with- 
out lus fit bounds- and every bound, for 
tlie nature of the subject, is esteemed the 
best that is .largest, till it can increase 
no more, so it behooves the action in 
tragedy or comedy to be let grow till 
the necessity ask a conclusion, wherein 
two things are to be considered, first, 
that it exceed not the compass of one 
day; next, that there be place left for 
digression and art For the episodes and 
digressions in a fable are the same that 
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household stuff and 'furmture are in a 
house. And so far from the measure and 
extent of a fable dramatic. 

What one and entire . — Now that it 
should be one and entire One is consid- 
erable two ways; either as it is only 
separate, and by itself, or as being com- 
posed of many parts, it begins to be one 
as those parts grow or are wrought to- 
gether. That it should be one the first 
away alone, and by itself, no man that 
hath tasted letters e\er would say, espe- 
cially having required before a just mag- 
nitude and equal pioportion of the parts 
in themselves. Neither of which can pos- 
sibly be, if the action be single and sepa- 
rate, not composed of parts, which laid 
together in themselves, with an equal 
and fitting proportion, tend to the same 
end, which thing out of antiquity itself 
hath deceived many, and more this day 
it doth deceive. 

Herculei — Theseus — Achilles, — 
Ulysses . — Homer and Vergtl — JEneas — 
Venus — So many there be of old that 
have thought the action of one man to 
be one, as of Hercules, Theseus, Achilles, 
Ulysses, and other heroes, which is both 
foolish and false, since by one and the 
same person m<vpy things may be sever- 
ally done which cannot fitly be referred 
or joined to the same end. which not 
only the excellent tragic poets, but the 
best masters of the epic, Homer and 
Vergil, saw For though the argument 
of an epic poem be far more diffused 
and poured out than that of tr.igedy, 
yet Vergil, writing of iEneas, hath pre- 
termitted many things He neither tells 
how he was born, how brought up, how 
he fought with Achilles, how he was 
snatched out of the battle by Venus, 
but that one thing, how he came into 
Italy, he prosecutes in twelve books 
llie rest of his journey, his error by sea, 
the sack of Tioy, are put not as the 
argument of the work, but episodes ot 
the argument So Homer laid by many 
thmgs of Ulysses, and handled no more 
than he saw tended to one and the same 
end. 

Theseus — Hercules — Juvenal — 
Codrus — Sophocles — AjcKc — Ulysses — 
Contrary to which, and foolishly, those 
poets did, whom the philosopher taxeth, 
of whom one gathered all the actions of 
Theseus, another put all the labors of 


Hercules m one work. So did he whom 
Juvenal mentions m the bcgimung, 
“hoarse Codrus,” that recited a volume 
compiled, which he called his Theseide, 
not yet finished, to the great trouble 
both of his hearers and himself; amongst 
which there were many parts had no 
coherence nor kindred one with another, 
so far they were from being one action, 
one fable. For as a house, consisting ot 
divers materials, becomes one structure 
and one dwelling, so an action, composed 
of divers parts, may become one fable, 
epic or dramatic, I^or example, in a 
tragedy, look upon Sophocles his Ajax. 
Ajax, deprived of Achilles’ armor, which 
he hoped from the suffrage of the Greeks, 
disdams, and, growing impatient of tiie 
injury, rageth, and runs mad. In that 
humor he doth many senseless things, 
and at last falls upon the Grecian flock 
and kills a great ram for Ulysses: re- 
turning to his senses, he grows ashamed 
of the scorn, and kills himself, and is by 
the chiefs of the Greeks forbidden burial. 
These things agree and hang togetlier, 
not as they were done, but as seeming 
to be done, which made the action whole, 
entire, and absolute. 

The conclusion concermng the whole, 
and the parts — Which are episodes — 
Ajax and Hector — Homer — For the 
whole, as it consisteth of parts, so with- 
out all the parts it is not the whole, and 
to make it absolute is required not only 
the parts, but such parts as are true. 
For a part of the whole was true; which, 
if you take away, you either change the 
whole or it is not the whole For if it 
be such a part, as, being present or ab- 
sent, nothing concerns the whole, it can- 
not be called a part of the whole; and 
such are the episodes, of which here- 
after For the present here is one exam- 
ple: the single combat of Ajax and 
Hector, as it is at large described m 
Homer, nothing belongs to this Ajax of 
Sophocles 

You admire no poems but such as run 
like a brewer’s cart upon the stones, 
hobbling: 

Et, quae per salebras, altaque saata 
cadunt, 

Accius et quidquid Pacwoiasque vo- 
mnnt 

AttonUusque legta terrai, frugiferoL 
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TO THE READERS 2 
(Dedication of Sejaims Hts Fall) 
( 1605 ) 


. . , First, if it be objected that what 
I publish IS no true poem in the strict 
laws of time, 1 confess it: as also m the 
want of a proper chorus, whose habit 
and moods are such and so different, as 
not any, whom I have seen since the an- 
cients, no, not they who have most pres- 
ently affected laws, have yet come in the 
way of. Kor is it needful, or almost pos- 
sible in these our times, and to such audi- 
tors as commonly things are presented, 
to observe the old state and splendor or 
dramatic poems, with preservation of any 

2 Be-prmted, with omissionfl, from the Gif- 
ford-Ouanmeham edition of Jonson'a Woikt — 
Ed. 


popular delight But of this I shall take 
more seasonable cause to speak, in my 
observations upon Horace his Art of 
Poetry, which, with the text translated, 
I intend shortly to publish In the mean- 
time, if in truth of argument, dignity of 
persons, gravity and height of elocution, 
fullness and frequency of sentence, I have 
discharged the other offices of a tragedy 
writer, let not the absence of these forms 
be imputed to me, wheiein I shall give 
you occasion hereafter, and without my 
boast, to think I could better prescribe, 
than omit the due use for want of con- 
vement knowledge. . . 


DEDICATION TO VOLPONE, OR THE FOX a 


[To the Most Noble and Most Equal 
Sislers, 

The Two Famous VniversUxes, 

For Their Love and Acceptance Shown 
to H%s Poem in the Presentation, 
Ben Jonson, 

The Grateful Acknowledger, 
Dedicates both it and Himself] 
( 1607 ) 

... I have labored for their instruc- 
tion and amendment, to reduce not only 
the ancient forms, but manners of the 
scene, the easiness, the propriety, the 
innocence, and last, the doctrine, which 
is the principal end of poesy, to inform 
men in the best reason of living. And 
though my catastrophe may, in the strict 
rigor of comic law, meet with censure, 

sBe-prmtpd, with omisBioDB, from the Grif* 
ford-Oonningham edition of the Worke — Ed. 


as turning back to my promise; I desire 
the learned and charitable critic to have 
so much faith in me, to think it was done 
of industry, for, with what ease I could 
have varied it nearer his scale (but that 
I fear to boast my own 'faculty) I could 
here insert But my special aim being 
to put the snaffle in their mouths that 
cry out. We never punish vice m our in- 
terludes, &c , 1 took the more hberty , 
though not without some hues of exam- 
ple, drawn even in the anuents tliem- 
selves, the goings out of whose comedies 
are not always joyful, but oft-bmes the 
bawds, the servants, the rivals, yea, and 
the masters are mulcted; and fitly, it be- 
ing the office of a comic poet to imitate 
justice, and instruct to life, as well as 
purity of language, or stir up gentle af- 
feebons: to which I shall take the occa- 
sion elsewhere to speak. . . . 
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FRENCH DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 


While no very distinct line of demarea- was one of the most successful plays of 
tion can be drawn between the end of the the century. Georges de Scudery’s Ob- 
sixteenth and beginning of the seven- sfrvaiiont sur h Ctd (published m 1637, 
teenth centuries in French literary criti- when nearly all the controversial tracts 
cism, it is at least convenient to consider appeared) was followed in quick succes- 
the sixteenth as marking the end of a sion by Faret’s (’) Deffenae du Ctd, 
stage in the development from the tra- further attacks and defenses by Corneille 
ditions of the Middle Ages and an im- himself, Mairet, Scudery again, Sorel, the 
portant connecting link with the cen- anonymous Diacoura d Cliton, and Anally 
tury in which the classic ideal received by the Senhmena de I’Acadimxe fran- 
its Anal impetus in the Art Poittque goiae aur la traffi-comidie du Ctd (1638), 
of Boileau (1674). The mam current written principally and edited by Chape- 
was in favor of classicism, i. e , an ad- lain Corneille’s Prefacea, Avertiaae- 
herence to the precepts, however misun- menta, and the hke, begun in 1632 in 
derstood, of Aristotle and Horace; but Chtandre — were apiiearing meanwhile, 
from time to time there arose a voice but his most important critical and theo- 
in protest; Grdvin and Laudun d'Aiga- retical contributions, the Diacoura and 
liers, among others, objected to the rigid Examena, were not printed until the edi- 
Rules, and declared m favor of greater tion of 1660. Other indications of the 
liberty The same sort of protest was general trend of ideas on the drama may 
heard occasionally m the following cen- be found in works of less importance 
tuiy, from Ogier, in his Preface to from the viewpoint of actiitll inHuence on 
Sch^landre's Tyr et Sidon (1628), fiom contemporaries, in the Lettrea of Chape- 
Hardy, rather by his practice, howeier, lam and of Jeiin-Louis Guez de Bal- 
than in his prefaces, from Durval in his zac, many of which are concerned with 
preface to Agarxte (1636), from Moliere the question of the Rules and the Ctd 
later m the century; and from numerous Controversy, while a single letter of 
others. But m spite of these more or Racan (to Menage, 1654) registers un- 
less sporadic manilestos, the mam cur- other protest against the strict regula- 
rent was rigidly classic The earlier tions of classicism Following immedi- 
prefaces, like that of Pierre Troterel to ately upon the Cid controversy came 
his play Lea Corrmaux (1612), of Ma- Saiasin’s Diacoura aur la Tragidie 
r^schal to La OenSreuae Allemande (1039), a formal treatise founded upon 
(1621), Isnard’s preface to Ficliou’s La Aristotelian principles, and, the next 
Pilia de Seire (1631), Gombauld’s to year. La Mesnardiere’s Art Poitique, a 
.dmaranlha (1631), Jean de Mairet’s veri- pedantic and voluminous ultra-classic 
table Poetic preyed to his Silvamre work Another pedantic work, but of 
(1631), the occasional prefaces to Du vaster importance and fame, appeared m 
Ryer’s, Claveret’s, and Desmarets de ]657,*the Pratique du theatre, of Francois 
Samt-Sorlm’s plays — all helped to pave Hedelin, Abbe d’Aubignac This was the 
the way for Jean Chapelain’s many and Arst work attempting to treat of the 
oft-repeated pleas Jor the Unities, and the actual writing of plays, though the au- 
famous Cid Controversy. This contro- thor more often than not strays from his 
versy, which will be treated at greater professed purpose and theorizes at great 
length in connection with Chapelain, length Corneille, who had long strug^ 
called forth a large number of pamphlets, glen to reconcile his practice with lus 
.for and against the young Corneille, j theory, and his theory with his practice, 
whose “ irregular ” Cid, produced m 1636, rephed to d’Aubignac and his other 
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critics in his famous Dtstours and Exa- 
mens Mulifere, uii the othei 

hand, whose first critical words appeared 
in 1659, nowhere attempts to “justify” 
himself in like manner, but roundly de- 
clares that to please is the great and 
only rule. Racine, whose Prifaee to La 
Thibaide was first printed in 1664, is in 
his own way a follower of Aristotle 
Rapin’s Riflexions 3nr la Poitique 
(1674), translated into English by Rymer 
almost immediately after its puohcation 
m French, is a rather heavy and scholas- 
tic piece of work But the same year 
(1674) saw the publication of the cele- 
brated Art Poitique of Boileau, which 
contains m concise form all the more or 
less consistent attempts to formulate a 
definite classic standard. Boileau stands 


for order, “ good sense,” and reason 
Among Lite earhesl French “ essays ” are 
the handful of short writings of Saint- 
Evremond, composed between 1666 and 
1677, on Racine and Corneille, on ancient, 
French, English, and Italian diama. To- 
ward the end of the century there ap- 
peared a number of larger treatises, 
dealing with aspects of the drama, none 
of which, however, was of great impor- 
tance Baillet's Jugement dee saianti 
(1687), and Bayle's celebrated Dictxon- 
naire histonque et critique (1697), and 
the welter of pamphlets and books oc- 
casioned by the Ancients and Moderns 
Qiiairel, are not primarily concerned 
with the drama, though they may be con- 
sulted on parbcular points. 
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Franfois Ogier (who signs himself in 
one place as a “native of Pans") was 
born early in the seventeenth century. 
Nothing' is known of him except through 
his various writings. He entered the 
church at an early age and became 
pridicateur du roi.” He manifested 
an early liking for letters, and began his 
literary career with an attack on Ga- 
rasse’s Doctrine curieuse (l(i23). The 
argument was continued, and resulted in 
Ogier’s Jugemenl et Censure of the Doc- 
trine After a good deal of controversy 
the opponents were reconciled J-L G 
de Balzac took part in the quarrel and 
sided with Ogier, who later defended 
Balzac in the Apologie, in 1627 In 
1628 he published the Preface to Jean de 
Schelandre’s play, Tyr et Sidon, orig- 
inally published in 1008. In 1048 Ogier 
went to Munster and was present at the 
signing of the Treaty of Westphalia. 
The next year he returned to Pans, 
preached for some tune, and Anally re- 
tired, devoting his efforts entiiely to 
writing and the publishing of bis works 
He died at Paris ih 1670 
With the exception of the Priface to 
Schriandre’s play, Ogier’s works con- 
sist of poems, sermons, and various 
criticisms of literature. Ogier was not 
& man of the theater, though his inter- 
est ^n the drama is manifest in the 


Priface. He was, indeed, little more 
than an amateur, but perhaps as such 
he was better able to realize the futility 
of subjecting poets and dramatists to 
rules It was he, rather than Chapelain 
and Boileau, who appbed *1116 standard 
of reason and commonsense to works 
of art But, as has been pointed out, 
the current of the time was against him, 
and it did not turn until the early years 
of the mneteenth century. 

Editions: 

The second edition of Schriandre’s Tyr 
et Sidon, which contains Ogier s pref- 
ace, was pubbshed at Paris in 1628. 
Its exact title is Priface cm Lecteur, 
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in the eighth volume of VioUet-le-duc’s 
Ancien ThiAtre frangois (Pans, 1856), 
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George Saintsbuiy, A History of Criti- 
cism, vol 2 (New York, 1902). 

Aulard, article in Bulletin de la Faculti 
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PREFACE TO TYRE AND SIDON 1 
[Preface au Lecteur (to) Tyr et 
( 1628 ) 


. . . Those who favor the ancient poets 
wiU find something to criticize in our 
author’s invention, and those who follow 
the moderns will find some bttle fault 
with his style These former, who are 
the erudite, for whose criticism we have 
the highest regard, say that our tragi- 
comedy Is not composed according to 
the rules that the ancients have pre- 
scribed for the stage, on which they were 
willing to perform nothing but events 
which can take place in the course of 
<one day And yet, in the first as well 
as in the second part of our play, there 
are found things which cannot be in- 
cluded in a single day, but which re- 
quire an interval of several days to be 
put into execution 

But then, too, the ancients, in order 
to avoid this inconvenience of connect- 
ing in a few hours events far removed 
in time, have fallen into two errors as 
important as those that they wished to 
avoid: the ope, in the fact that, fore- 
seeing very well that a variety of events 
is necessary to render the performance 
pleasing, they cause a number of inci- 
dents and encounters to take place m 
one and the same day, which probably 
cannot have happened in such a short 
space of time That offends the judi- 
cious spectator who desires a real or 
imaginary interval between those events, 
in order that in his mmd he may not 
discover anything too unnatural in them, 
and that it may not seem that the char- 
acters are assigned to appear at a given 
moment, like Pei ex Machind, which 
were also used very often out of season. 
This fault is noticeable in nearly all the 
plays of the ancients, and especially in 
th^se in which there occurs some “recog- 
nition of a child formerly abandoned; 
for directly, in order to 'strengthen some 
conjecture founded on age, features, or 
on some ring or other clew, the person 
who was employed to lose it, the shep- 
herd who has reared it, the old woman 
who has nursed it, etc, all meet and 

1 Translated, with minor omisaions, for the 
first tune in English, by August Odebreeht, — 


suddenly appear on the stage, as if by 
magic, although it is probable that all 
these people can be assembled only after 
the expenditure of much time and pains. 
All the tragedies and comedies of the an- 
cients are full of examples of this kind. 

Sophocles himself, the most regular of 
all, in his (Edipus Rex, which is offered 
to us by the experts as the model of a 
perfect tragedj, has fallen into this 
error: for, at the very moment when 
Creon has returned from the Delphian 
oracle, when great difficulty is being 
experienced in attempting to discover 
the author of Laius’ death, at the mo- 
ment when they have sent for a former 
servant who may have some information 
concerning it, and who is to arrive forth- 
with, suddenly tlie poet brings upon the 
scene the old man who had formerly 
carried off the child CEdipus, and who 
had received him from the hands of tlui 
old servant whom they are expecting 
So that the entire affair is revealed in s 
moment, for fear that the action of the 
tragedy may exceed in length the time of 
one day Who does not see at this point 
that the unexpected arrival of the old 
man from Corinth has been prepared 
beforehand and is too farfetched, and 
that it is not at all likely that a man 
who was not called in for this purpose, 
should arrive and converse with CEdipus 
just in the short interval of time which 
elapses since Laius’ old servant has been 
sent for” Is not this to bring these two 
characters together in spite of them- 
selves, and to discover at one moment 
the secret of the death of this unfortu- 
nate prmce” 

Because of this consideration for put- 
ting off nothing to an imaginary mor- 
row, it happens, too, that the poets 
cause certain actions to follow one other 
immediately, although of necessity they 
require an appreciable interval between 
them in order to be appropriately car- 
ried out. As when ^schylus brings in 
Agamemnon with funeral ceremony, ac- 
companied by a long train of mourners 
and by libations, at the very moment 
when he has just been killed. Whereas 
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fhirt murder mubt have Ihrown the entire 
royal bouse and the whole city into dis- 
order, when the body is to be concealed 
or abandoned by the murderers, and 
when the whole stage should be filled 
with violent outbursts of compassion and 
of vengeance, they march in great 
solemnity and in good order m the 
funeral procession of this unhappy 
prince, whose blood is stiU warm and 
who, so to speak, is only half dead 
The second disadvantage that the an- 
cient poets have incurred because they 
wish to confine the events of a tragedy 
within one day, is their being compelled 
continually to introduce messengers in 
order to relate the events which have oc- 
curred on the preceding days, and the 
purpose of the events which are taking 
place on the stage at the moment So 
that, in nearly all the acts, these gen- 
tlemen entertain the audience with a 
lengthy enumeration of tiresome m- 
trigues which make the spectator lose 
abence, however well disposed he may 
e to listen Indeed it is a tedious 
thing, that one and the same person 
should occupy the stage all the time, 
and it IS more suitable for a good inn 
than becoming to an excellent tragedy 
to see messengers continually arriving 
there. Here it is necessary to avoid as 
much as possible those tiresome speakers 
who relate the adventures of others, and 
to put the persons themselves into ac- 
tion, leaving these long narrations to the 
historians or to those who have taken 
charge of composing the plots and the 
subjects of the plays that are being per- 
formed What difference is there, pray, 
between The Persians of iGscbylus and a 
simple narrative of what occurred be- 
tween Xerxes and the Greeks^ Is there 
anything so dull or so uninteresting’ 
And the disgust of the reader, whence 
comes it if not from the fact that a 
messenger plays in it the part of all the 
characters, and that the poet has re- 
fused to violate that law that we are 
wrongfully accused of having violated’ 
But I am in no mood to criticize further 
the works of a poet who had the cour- 
age to fight valiantly for the Uberty of 
his country, during those famous days 
of Marathon, of Salamis and of Platsa. 
Let us leave him to hold forth in such a 
wajuu may please him concerning the 
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flight of the Persians, since he hod such 
a good bliare m their deleat, and let us 
pass on 

Poetry, and especially that which is 
written for the theater, is composed only 
for pleasure and amusement, and this 
pleasure can arise only from the va- 
riety of the events which are represented 
on the stage, which events, not being able 
to occur easily in the course of one day, 
the poets have been constrained to aban- 
don gradually the practice of their 
predecessors who confined themselves 
within too narrow limits; and this change 
is not so recent that we have no exam- 
ples of it from antiquity. Whoever will 
carefully consider the Antigone of 
Sophocles will find that a night inter- 
venes between the first and the second 
burial of Polymces; otherwise, ho^ 
could Antigone have deceived the guards 
of the body of this unfortunate prince 
the first time, and avoid being seen by 
so many people, except in the darkness 
of the night’ For on the second occa- 
sion she comes to the body aided by a 
heavy rain which causes all the guards 
to rebre, while she, in the midst of the 
storm, buries her brother and pays her 
last respects to him. Whence it hap- 
pens that the tragedy of Antigone repre- 
sents the events of two days at least; 
since the pretended crime of that princess 
presupposes Creon’s law which is pre> 
claimed publicly and in broad daylight, 
on the stage and in the presence of the 
elders of Thebes, Here then is the order 
of this tragedy: the Uw or the inter- 
diction of Creon, made and proclaimed 
during the day, the first burial of Poly- 
mces, that I maintain took place at 
night; the second during a great storm 
m broad daybght; that is the second 
day 

But we have a much more famous ex- 
ample^ of a comedy by Menander (for 
our critics demand that we observe the 
same rule in coipedies as in tragedies in 
relation to the difficulty that we are 
considering) entitled 'EavToyn/iopu/Asos, 
translated by Terence, in which, without 
any doubt, the poet includes the events 
of two days, and introduces the actors 
who bear witness to the fact in very 
plain terms. In act one, scene two, 
Chremes warns his son not to stray too 
far from the house, in view of the fact 
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that it is already very late. In act two, 
scene four, Clitipho and tus band enter 
the house to sup with the old man, an4 
the night is spent there in pleasant oc- 
cupations The next day Chremes rises 
early to mform Menedemus of the re- 
turn of his son, and he goes out of the 
house rubbing his eyes and uttering 
these words: Lucet cit hoe tom, etc, the 
day u begmning to dawn, etc. For if 
there is any one bold enough to say that 
Menander and Terence have erred m 
this passage, and that they have forgot- 
ten themselves in respect to the propri- 
eties that must be preserved m the the- 
ater, let him beware lest he oflFend as 
well the leading men among the Romans, 
Scipio and Laelius, whom Cornelius Nepos 
considers to be the real authors of this 
comedy, rather than Terence 

It can be seen, then, by this, that the 
ancients and the most excellent masters 
of the profession have not always ob- 
served that rule which our critics de- 
sire to make us so religiously preserve at 
the present time. For if, however, they 
have nearly always observed it, it is not 
because they beueved themselves abso- 
lutely compelled to do so in order to 
satisfy tlie spectator’s imagination, to 
which they had done just as much vio- 
lence in the two ways that I have pointed 
out, but it was their custom to dare to 
deviate only very slightly from the path 
that had been marked out for them by 
their predecessors Which appears in 
the fact that the least innovations m the 
theater are cited by the ancients as very 
important and very remarkable changes 
in the state. Sophocles invented the 
buskin and added three actors to the 
choruses that before his time consisted 
only of twelve. This change is of very 
bttle importance and concerns only the 
stature of the actor and the size of the 
choruses, which are always unpleasant of 
whatever size or quality they appear 
Now, in my opinion, there are two 
reasons why the ancient writers of 
tragedy have not dared to deviate, un- 
less it he very little and by degrees, 
from their first models The first is 
that their tragedies formed a part of 
the worship of the gods and of the cerer 
monies of religion, in which, innovations 
being always offensive and changes hard 
to appreciate, unless they take place of 


their own accord and, as it were, imper- 
ceptibly, it happened that the poets 
dared undertake nothing that was not 
m keeping with the usual custom. And 
perhaps that is also the reason why, al- 
though they represent atrocious deeds, 
accompanied and followed by murders 
and other kinds of cruelty, on the other 
hand, tliey never shed blood in the pres- 
ence of the audience, and all those bloody 
executions are understood to take place 
behmd the scenes, and that, for fear that 
the solemmty of the occasion may be 
desecrated by the sight of some homi- 
cide, for, if one consider well, the Aja.\ 
of Sophocles does not kill himself on 
the stage, but m a neighboring thicket, 
from which his voice and his tot sighs 
can be easily heard 
The second reason why ancient trage- 
dies are nearly all ahke and are, nearly 
all of them, full of choruses and of mes- 
sengers, arises from the fact that the 
poets, wishing to carry off the prise 
destined to the one who composed the 
best work, forced themselves to write 
according to the desire and taste of the 
people and of the judges, who, without 
doubt, would have refused to admit 
among the number of contestants any 
one who had not followed the rules of 
composition observed before liis lime on 
such occasions The subject matter it- 
self, on which the poets were to vork 
that year, was prescribed and suggested, 
From which it can be seen that neirly 
all ancient tragedies have the same sub- 
ject, and that the same plots are treated 
bv iEschvlus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
tragic authors of whom alone a fen com- 
plete works have come down to us 
From this it has also happened that these 
subjects and plots have been taken from 
a small number of Greek tales or stones 
well known to the people, ivlio would 
not have been contented to being enter- 
tained by other exhibitions than tliose 
based upon events that had occurred at 
Thebes and at Troy Add to this that 
the Athenians who. had received the 
tragedies of .®schylus with extraordinary 
applause, desired as a special favor that 
they might still be performed in public 
after the death of their author A fact 
which gave them such a reputation thpl 
the traepc poets who followed concluded 
that they must not deviate from a..£iodel 
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that was held in such high repute, and 
that it was necessaiy to conform to pub- 
bc opinion since it was that of the 
master 

Since tlien, the Latins, who had sub- 
mitted themselves to the inventions of the 
Greeks, as holding the arts and the sci- 
ences from them, did not dare to dis- 
turb the limits that had been prescribed, 
for them, and especially m regard to 
the subject of which we are speaking 
For the Romans, who had imitated the 
Greeks in other kinds of poetry, and who 
had even competed with them for the 
prize in epic and lyric poetry, confined 
themselves, or very nearly so, to mere 
translation of their tragedies, and they 
have treated no subject which had not 
been exhibited several times on the stages 
of Greece 

1 will not mention Accius, Naevius, 
Pacuvius, and a few others, of whose 
works we possess many fragments classed 
by the grammarians under the title of 
Greek tales; the only Latm tragedies 
which were composed m a better age, 
and that remain to us, are nearly all 
Greek, as well in subject matter as in 
form, except the Thebatd, in the fact 
that it does not introduce any choruses, 
and the Octauia, because its subject is a 
roman story; hut the latter is the work 
of an amateur, if we are to believe Justus 
Lipsius, and scarcely deserves to be 
taken into con^'ideration. 

After the Latins, the drama, as well 
as the other forms of more polite litera- 
ture having been abandoned, barbarism 
succeeded this Jong interregnum of the 
humiinities, that lesumed tlieir autlionty 
only within the meraoiy of our fathers. 
In this restoration, however, several er- 
rors were comiuilted, but it is not my 
purpose to speak of that in this place, 
and I cannot undertake it without mak- 
ing a volume out of a preface, and say- 
ing many good things that are not to the 
point. Only, I should wish that Francis 
Bacon, the public ciitic of human knowl- 
edge, had made some mention of it in his 
books, for it seems that his subject 
obliged him to do so 

I confine myself here to poetry alone, 
and say that the too intense eagerness 
of wishing to imitate the ancients has 
.Caused our best poets to fail to attain 
cither the reputation or the excellence 


of the ancients. They did not consider 
that the taste of nations is differeul, as 
well in matters pertaining to the mind 
as in those of the body, and that, just 
as the Moors, and without going so far, 
the Spaniards, imagine and prefer a type 
of beauty quite different from that which 
we prize m France, and just as they 
desire their sweetliearts to have a dif- 
ferent figure, and features other than 
those that we desire to see in ours, to 
such a degree that there aie some men 
who will form an idea of their beauty 
from the same features that we should 
consider homely, just so, it must not be 
doubted that the minds of nations have 
preferences quite different from one an- 
other, and altogether dissmiilar feebngs 
for the beauty of intellectual things, 
such as poetry", but philosophy, neveiv 
theless, has no part in this matter, for 
it expects, to be sure, that the minds of 
all men, under whatever sky they may 
be born, shall agree in one and the same 
opinion concerning the tilings necessary 
for the sovereign good, and it strives as 
far as possible to unite them in the search 
after truth, because there can be but 
one truth; but as for matters that are 
merely amusing and umn^ortant, such 
as tins of which we are speaking, it 
allows our opinions to take whatever 
direction they please, and does not ex- 
tend its jurisdiction over this matter 
This tiuth gi anted, it opens a gentle 
and pleasing way to settle the quarrels 
that arise daily between those who at- 
tack and those who defend tlie works of 
the ancient poets; tor, as I cannot re- 
frain from censuring two or three scrib- 
blers who call Pindar stupid and extrava- 
gant, Homer a dreamer, etc , etc , and 
those who have imitated them in these 
latter days, so too, 1 think it remarkable 
that they’- should be proposed to us as 
pel feet models, from which we are not 
permitted to deviate ever so bttle. To 
this *we must reply, that the Greeks 
worked for Greece, and were successful 
in the judgmel!t of the cultured people 
of their day, and that we shall imitate 
them much better if we grant something 
to the genius of our own country and 
to the preferences of our own language, 
than if we compel ourselves to follow 
step by step their plan and their style 
as a few of our writers have done. Here 
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it IS that the judgment must be brought 
into play as in everything else, choosing 
from the aiicieuls that wiuch can adapt 
itself to our own times and to the tem- 
perament of our nation, without, how- 
ever, fliiduig fault w'lth the works that, 
during so many centuries, have met with 
public approval i'hey were considered 
in their day tiom a point of view dif- 
ferent from that of the present time, 
and people percened a certain charm 
in them which ls concealed from us and 
to discover which it would be necessary 
to have breathed the air of Attica at 
birth and to have been reared in the 
midst of those excellent men ot ancient 
Greece 

Surely, just as our stomachs refuse 
some meats and fruits which are con- 
sidered delicacies in foreign lountiies, 
in the same manner our minds fail to 
enjoy a certain passage or a certiun com- 
position by a Greek or by a Latin which, 
ui former times, has been held in high 
admiration The Athenians must cer- 
tainly have found other beauties in the 
lerses of Pindar than those which our 
minds of the present daj discover in 
them, since they rewarded a single word 
with which tjjis poet tasored their citj, 
more geiieroush than would the princes 
of to-day recompense an ILwi composed 
in their honor 

We must not then be so infatuated 
with the tlieones that the ancients base 
held, nor with the art w'hich they have 
set up. allowing ourselves to be led like 
the blind, hut we must examine and con- 
sider these theories themselves by the 
circumstances of tune, place, and the 
persons for whom they were composed, 
adding to them and taking away in order 
to adapt them to our use, a method that 
Aristotle would have sanctioned for 
this philosopher, who demands that su- 
preme reason be obeyed on all occasions, 
and who concedes nothing to popular 
opinion, does not refrain from admitting 
at this point that poets should grant 
something to the convenience of the 
actors, in order to facilitate their acting, 
and should make many allowances for 
the stupidity and the mood of the spec- 
tators Surely he would have conceded 
much more to the preference and to the 
judgment of a whole nation, and if he 
had laid down rules for a play which 


was to have been performed before a 
people as impatient and tond of change 
and novelty as we are, he would have 
been very careful not to weary us with 
those narrations of the messengers, so 
frequent and so tiresome, nor would he 
have mtide a chorus recite almost a hun- 
dred and fifty lines at a stretch, as does 
Euripides in his Iphtgema in Auhs, 
Hence, the ancients themselves, recog- 
nizing the faults of their drama, and that 
the little variety observed in their plays 
depressed the spectators, were compelled 
to introduce satyrs as a form of inter- 
lude, which, by virtue of an unrestrained 
license to slander and abuse pet sons of 
the highest rank, held the attention of 
the people, who delight ordmarily to hear 
ill spoken of others 
This plan of ordering and arranging, 
which they used, is our reason foi not 
hesitating to justify the mvention of 
tragi-comedies, introduced by tlie Ital- 
ians, m view of the fact that it is much 
more reasonable, jn the course of the 
same conversation, to mingle grave mat- 
ters with the least serious, and to bring 
them together in a single plot for a 
play or for a story, than to mingle ex- 
traneously satyrs with tragedies that 
have no connection with one another, 
and that confuse and distuib the sight 
and the understanding of tiie audience, 
for, to say that it is improper to show 
m a single play the same persons speak- 
ing now of serious, important, and tragic 
matters, and immediately after of com- 
monplace, vain, and humorous things, is 
to be unacquainted with the nature of 
human hfe, whose days and hours are 
very often mterrupted by laughter and 
by tears, by joy and by sorrow, atcord- 
mg as they are Ailed with happiness or 
troubled by misfortune. Some oue of 
the gods endeavored formerly to mingle 
joy with sorrow in order to make of 
them a single compound; he was unable 
to accomplish this, but then he joined 
them behind one another. That is why 
they ordinarily follow so closely after one 
another, and nature herself has shown 
us that there is scarcely any difference 
between them, since artists note that the 
movements of muscles and nerves that 
give an expression of laughter to the 
countenance, are the same that serve to 
make us weep and to assume the expres- 
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Sion of sorrow by which we manifest ex- 
treme grief. And then, alter all, those 
who demand no variation or change in 
the mventions of the ancients, are argu- 
ing here merely about the word and not 
about the thing itself: for, what is the 
CyelopB of Euripides but a tragi-comedy 
full of jests and wine, of satyrs and 
Silenus, on the one hand; of blood and 
rage and baffled Polyphemus on the 
other* 

The question, then, is an old one, al- 
though it goes by a new name; it merely 
remains to treat it as is flttmg, to make 
each character speak m a manner that 


IS becoming to the subject, and to know 
how to step down appropriately from 
the cothurnus of tragedy (for it is per- 
missible in this discussion to make use 
of these terms) to the shpper of comedy, 
as our author has done j 

Everybody knows how different should 
be the style that is used in such different 
mutters: the one lofty, elevated, superb; 
the other, mediocre and less serious. 
That IS why Pliny the Younger ratlier 
humorously nicknamed two of his coun- 
try homes Tragedy and Comedy, because 
one was situated on a mountain, and the 
other below on the sea-shore. . . . 


JEAN CHAPELAIN 


Jean Chapelain, the son of a notary 
and an ambitious mother, was born at 
Pans in 1395. Prom the first, Jean was 
destined by his parents for a literary 
career He studied early under the 
famous KicoUs Bourbon As a young 
man, his knowledge and his abihty as a 
conversationalist afforded him a place m 
many of the bterary salons of the day. 
His Preface to the Adone of Marini in- 
creased his already growing reputation 
He was the friend and coiuisellor of the 
Pricieux, and a welcome guest at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet Among his 
friends and admirers were Balzac, Mal- 
herbe, Corneille, Richelieu, while the Due 
de Longueville pensioned him in order 
that he might devote all his time to writ- 
ing. The work upon which he most 
prided himself was the famous La 
Pucelle, upon which be worked for 
tiventy-five years. The first twelve 
cantos were published in 1656, and 
proved a disastrous failure The criti- 
cisms and attacks on the poem did much 
to destroy Chapelain’s reputation as the 
greatest poet of his time, though he was 
still considered an important critic. He 
died at Paris m 1674. 

Ever since Boileau’s venomous at- 
t^s, Chapelain has presented a rather 
ridiculous figure in French literature. 
But that he was a man of great im- 
i>ortance — and even paved the way for 
much of Boileau’s own work — is im- 


guestioned His work in connection with 
the foundation of the Acadimte fran- 
gawe, his formulation of various critical 
dogmas and the rfile he played in the 
C%d Controversy, entitle him to a position 
of the utmost importance in seventeenth 
century French criticism. 

e> 

The Cxd Oontroverty i 

The enormous success of Corneille’s 
Le Cid, first produced in 1636, occasioned 
consideiable jealousy among the so- 
called “arbiters of taste.” Georges de 
Scudery, a rival of the author’s, pub- 
hshed early in 1637 his Observations sur 
le Cid, in which he set out to prove that 
the subject of the play was worthless, 
that It violated the chief rules of the 
drama, that the handling of the subject 
was not good, that it contained many bad 
lines, and that its chief beautie^ were 
stolen Corneille answered this on- 
slaught in his Lettre apoloqitique, which 
was i;gther a counter-attack in Scudiry’s 
manner, than a dignified response Sev- 
eral others took up the quarrel, some 
diampioning Corneille and some his op- 
ponent Of less importance were the 
Defense du Cid, considered by some to 
have been written by Faret; Le Souhait 
du Cid, possibly from the hand of Sir- 

1 For a history of the Quarrel and re print 
of the principal pamphlets, see Armand Gostd, 
La QuereUe du Old (Pans, 1898). 
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mond, then Scudery’s own La Preuve 
des paaaayei alliquez dans lea Observa- 
tions sui le Cid, and SorelV ( ') Le 
Jugement dm Cid Of considerable in- 
terest IS the anonymous Disc ours d 
Cliton — winch has been attributed in 
turn to the Comte de IJelin, Claieret, 
and Mairet — containing the Trnicti de 
la disposition du Poeme Dramalique, et 
de la pretendue R^tjle de viiigt-qnatre 
heures Mairet’s Epiatie famdiete aa 
Sievr Corneille sur la Tragt-eomidie du 
Cid was answered by Corneille, or a 
friend of his, in the Advertisiemenf au 
Besanqonnois Mairet Then came the 
famous Les Seiitimeiis de I’Acadimie 
frangaise sur la Traift-comMie du Cid, 
published at the end of the 3'ear 16J7. 
Among the m^ni comments on this docu- 
ment the most interesting are letters of 
Balzac to Scudtry (1638), Scudeiy’s 
reply, and Scuddry’s Lettre de Monsieur 
de Scudin d Messicms de I'Aiademie 
frangaise; and, finally, Ch.ipelain’s 
twenty-six Lettrcs (re-pnnted in the 
Tharaizey de I.arioque edition, cited be- 
low) written m 1837, all touching upon 
the Quarrel 

After Corneille's fli st reply to Scuddry, 
the latter suggested referiirig the matter 
to tlie ret entlv-foiinded Academy, and 
Corneille at least made no protest The 
Academy accepted the task, and Chape- 
lain wrote out a first draft of what was 
afterwards to become the ISentimens 
The comniiltee apiiointed to collaborate 
with Chapelain seems to hate done noth- 
ing, and Chapflain presented his draft to 
Richelieu, to whose advantage it was to 
bring discredit upon Corneille’s play 
The Caidinal was pleased with the work 
in general, but suggested changes and 
asked Chapelain to make it more “ worthy 
of the Academy” For some time the 
Academy deliberated and finally passed 
the MS, which was sent to press; but 
Richelieu, finding it too “ flowery,” 
stopped the printing, revised certain sec- 
tions, and at last allowed the whole to 
be published in December, 1637 

That the Sentimens is essentially the 
work of Chajielrim seems sure; he was 
a man of inlegntv, and he himself de- 
clares that the “whole idea” and “all 
the reasoning” aie his. Possibly some 
allowance must be made for Chapelam’s I 
“absolute deference” and “blind obedi- 


ence” to the Cardinal’s wishes, Richelieu 
undoubtedly saw in Corneille a dangerous 
ri\al, and not only requested but com- 
manded that the Academy bring an ad- 
verse ciiticism against Le Cid Still, 
Chapelain s conscience forced him to ac- 
knowledge the many beauties of the “ir- 
regular “ play. 

In this work, as well as in the Lettres, 
prefaces, dissertations, and other mis- 
cellaneous work, he went far to establish 
that set of absolute rules which guided— 
and cramped — French drama and litera- 
ture for many years. In the words of 
Lanson, Chapelain “practically founded 
dogmatic criticism ” He was the disciple 
of Good-Sense and Reason, the corner- 
stones of Neo-classicism. 

On the drama: 

The Letlres belong to two different pe- 
riods, and are full of liteiary discus- 
sions, criticism, and ideas The hrst 
group includes the correspondence with 
Balzac, and belongs to tlie jears , 
16‘32-40 The second, written to ni.im 
European scholars, including Gro- 
novius, Huet, Heinsius, and Vossius, 
belong to the period 1659-73 The 
principal edition is tlie selection of 
Leif les, 3 vols (edited by Ph Ta- 
mizey de Larroqiie, Pans, 1880-83). 
Selections fioni the Letlres and iniscei- 
Lineous mdterial are found in C’diiiu- 
sat’s Melanges de Liltfratwe, tirez des 
Let ties manuscrites de M Chupelaai 
(Pans, 1720) The last section ot this 
book, on the men of letters of the daj', 
IS re-pnnted m Collas’ Chapelain, cited 
below. 

A great manj’ letters and other MbS of 
Chapelain have never been printed 
There are tliree of interest, however, 
re-prmted m the appendix of Charles 
Arnaiid’s Les Thrones dramatiques ait 
XVII’ Slide (Pans, 1887) The first 
of these, Trois Dissertations midiles ds 
Chapelain, is a Dfmonstration de fa 
Riffle des Vingt-quatre heures et 
RIfufation des Objections, dated 
1630; the second, a Sommaire ffune 
Poitiqve dramatiqiie; and the third 
(undated, like the preceding) a 
Varianie du Sommaire pricident 
This last is translated in the present 
volume 
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Editions : 

Let Hentimem de VAcademie frangotte 
tur la Trayt^iomedie du Ctd was first 
published in IbST, tliough the title-page 
bears tlie date of 1GS8. It was re- 
printed in 1678, probably in 1693, and 
in 1701 j also in the Marty-Laveaux 
edition of Let Cbluvres de Pierre Cor- 
neille, vol 13 (Pans, 1663), in Gaste’s 
La Querelle da Ctd (Pans, 1898), in 
Georges CoUas' Jean Chapelain (Pans, 
1911), and in Colbert Searles’ Lea Sen- 
tmentt de L'Academie frangaue tur 
la Tragi-comidie du Cid (Lniv of 
Hinnesota, Minneapolis, 1916). This 
edition contains in parallel columns 
Chapelain s original Mb , tlie correc- 
tions, and the printed version. 

On Chapelain and his works: 

Introductions to the Thamizey de Lar- 
roque, Camusat, and Searles editions 
above cited. 

Georges Codas, Jeaa ChapeUim (Pons, 
1911). 

Pierre Brun, Jean Chapelain (in JBevue 
d’hiatoire liltiraire de la Plante, Pans, 
1903) 

Alois Muhlan, Jean Chapelain alt hi- 
teraiiacher KriUker (Leipzig, 1884). 


Bioqraphie univertelle, voL 7 (Paris, 
1844) 

La Grande Encgclopidie, vol 10 (Pans). 

Souvelle Biogiaplue ginerale, vol. 9 
(Pans, 1834) 

Segrais, Segramana, 3 vols. (Paris, 1131 ; 
Amsterdam, 1733). 

J.-£ Pidao-J ustmiani, L’Esprit clastique 
et la Pricioaite aa XVll’ tiecle (Pans, 
1914). 

Adrien Baillet, Jugement dea aaioanta, 8 
vols (Pans, 1733-30). 

Goujet, Bibholhique frangotte, 18 vols, 
(Pans, 1701-36 See vol. 17). 

F. Guizot, Corneille et ton Tempt, trans- 
lated as Corneille and hit Timet, New 
York, 1871 (chap, on Chapelain). 

Abbe Pabre, Let Ennemit de Chapelain 
(Paris, 1888). 

£. Hunger, Der Cidatreit tn chronolo- 
guehen Ordnung (Leipzig, 1891). 

Keiie Kerviter, La Bretagne d I’Acadimie 
frangaiae an XVII‘ tticle (Fans, 
1879). 

Charles Arnaud, Let Th4onea dra- 
matiquea au XVll* Slide Etude tur 
la vie et lea oeuvres de I’Abbi d'Aubtg- 
nac (Pans, 1887) 

H Moulin, Chapelain, lluet, Minage 
(Caen, 1883) *■. 

A. Bourguin, Lea MaUres de la critique 
au Xyil’ tiecle (Pans, 1889). 


OPINIONS OF THE FRENCH AC.ADEMY O.V THE TRAGI COMEDY 

“THE CID ”2 

(£es Sentiment de VAcadimie frangotte tur la Tragt-comSdie du Cid) 

(1637) 


. . Nature and Truth have put a cer- 

tain value to things, which cannot be al- 
tered by that which chance or opinion 
set up; to attempt to judge them by 
what they seem, and not what they are, 
is to condemn oneself at the outset. It 
is true enough that the great Masters are 
not themselves in very close agreement 
on this point Borne, too much inclined, 
it seems, toward pleasure, hold that de- 
light is the true ‘purpose of dramatic 
poetiy; others, more sparing of men’s 
time and holding it too dear to be given 
over to amusements which yield only 
pleasure and no profit, maintain that ite 

2 Here translated for the first time, by the 
edrt^. — Ed. 


real end is to instruct Though each 
expresses himself in such different terms, 
it will on closer examination be seen 
that both are in agreement, and if we 
judge them with wnat favor we should, 
we shall see that those who claim pleas- 
ure as the sole end are too reasonable to 
exclude anything that is not conformable 
to reason Wtu must believe — if we 
would do them justice — that by pleas- 
ure thej' mean the pleasure which is not 
the enemy but the instrument of virtue^ 
and which purges men, insensibly and 
without disgust, of their vicious prac- 
tices, and which is useful because it is 
good, and which can never leave regret 
in the mind for having surprised it, nor 
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in the soul for h>ivmg corrupted it. And 
80 they only seem to disagree with the 
others, for it is true that if the pleasure 
they demand be not proht itselt, it is 
at least the source whence of necessity 
it flows ; and that wherever there is pleas- 
ure there is proht, and that both are pro- 
duced from the same sources 
Hence, they are at one, and we agree 
with them both, and we can all of us to- 
gether say that a play is good when it 
produces a feeling of reasonable content. 
But, as in music and painting, we should 
not consider every concert and every pic- 
ture good if it please the people but 
fail In the observance ol the rules ot 
their respective arts, and if the experts, 
who are the sole judges, did not by their 
approval conhrm that of the multitude. 
Hence we must not say with the crowd 
that a poem is good merely because it 
pleases, unless the learned and the ex- 
pert are also pleased. Indeed, it is im- 
possible that there can be pleasure con- 
trary to reason, unless it be to a de- 
praved taste — us, for instance, a liking 
for the bitter and the acid We are not 
here concerned with satisfying the lilier- 
tine and the vicious man, who only laughs 
at adulteries, and incests, and who does 
not object to violations of the laws of 
nature, provided he is amused. Kor 
have we to do with pleasing tliose who 
are ignorant and untutored, who would 
be no more moved at seeing the suffer- 
ings of Penelope than of Clytemnestra 
Evil examples are contagious, even in the 
theater; the representations even of 
feigned acts produce only too many real 
crimes, and there is great danger in di- 
verting the people with pleasures which 
may some day result m public catas- 
trophes. We must be careful to guard 
their eves and ears against things ot 
which thev should not know, , and keep 
them fiom learning of cruelty or perfldy, 
unless at the same time examples i^e ac- 
companied with the just retribution, so 
that they may take home, with them after 
the performance at least some fear mixed 
with their pleasure. But, for that mat- 
ter, it is impossible to please any one 
with disorder and confusion, and if it 
happens that irregular plars sometimes 
please, it is only by reason of what is 
regular in them, because of certain un- 
quesboned and extraordinary beauties 


which transport the soul so tar that for 
a lung time after, it is incapable of de- 
tecting the deformities which accompanj 
them, and which serve, imperceptibly, to 
bring out the faults, while the under- 
standing is yet dazzled by the brilliancy 
of the good. And on the other hand, li 
certain regularly-constructed plays give 
little pleasure, it must not be thought 
that this IS the fault of the rules, but of 
the author, whose sterile wit was unable 
to exercize his art upon sufficently rich 
material . . . 

. . . Now, the natural, rather than the 
true is, according to Aristotle, the prov- 
ince of epic and dramatic poetry, which, 
having for its purpose the pleasure and 
profit of the auditor or the spectator, the 
epic or dramatic poet can the more surely 
encompass by milking use of the natural, 
or verisimilar, rather than what is simply 
true, or matter of fact, because it con- 
vmces men the more easily as it finds no 
resistance m them, which it would if the 
poet adhered to mere facts, and which 
might well be so strange and incredible 
that they would think them false and re- 
fuse to be persuaded of them. But since 
severai things are required to make a 
story natural — that is, observation of 
time, of place, of the condition, age, man- 
ners and customs, and passions, — the 
principal point of all is that each person- 
age must behave according to his charac- 
ter as set forth early in the poem For 
instance, an evil man must not do good 
deeds. And the reason why this exact ob- 
servation 15 required is that there is no 
other way of producing the Marvelous, 
which dehghts the mind with astonishment 
and pleasure, and is the perfect means 
adopted by poetry to arrive at the end 
of profit. It IS indeed a great under- 
taking to try to create the rare effect 
of the Marvelous from so common a thing 
as the natural. And so, we believe with 
the Masters that herein lies the greatest 
merit for him who knows well how to dc 
it; and as the difficulty is great, then 
are few who can succeed. And that is 
why so many, despairing of success, re 
sort to that false Marvelous which re- 
sults in the unnatural, what is not true 
to life, and which may be called the Mon- 
strous, and try to pass off on the crowd 
as the true Marvelous that which deserves' 
only the name of Miraculous. 
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SUMMARY OF A POETIC OF THE DRAMA 1 
{Sommatre d'une Poilique dramatique) 
(Pastliumous) 


The object of representative as well 
as of narrative poetiy is the mutation ot 
human action, their necessary condition 
is truth to life [le vrayaemblable\ \ m its 
perfection it strnes for the marvelous 
From the judicious union ot the len- 
similar and the marvelous springs the 
excellence of works of this sort. Both 
these elements belong to invention 

In Tragedy, which is the noblest form 
of drama, the poet imitates the actions 
of tlie great; m Comedy, those of people 
in middle or low condition. The ending 
of Comedy is happy. 

Tragi-comedy was known to the An- 
cients only as tragedy with a liappy end- 
ing. AVitness the Iphxgema m Tavru. 
The modern trench have made the form 
very popular, and as a result of the char- 
acters and the action have put it into a 
class nearer to tragedy than to coined}. 

The Pastoral was invented and intro- 
duced by the Italians less than a hundred 
years after the Eclogue; it is a sort ot 
Tragi-coiiiedy, imitating the actions of 
shepherds, hut in a more elevated man- 
ner and with higher sentiments than can 
be employed in the Eclogue 
In plajs, poets depict, besides action, 
the various iiianners, customs, and pas- 
sions of human beings 
They take particular care to make each 
personage speak accoiding to his condi- 
tion, age, and sex; and by propriety they 
mean not only that winch is decent, but 
what IS fitting and appropriate to the 
'•haracters — be they good or evil — as 
they are at first set forth in the play 
In their tragedies and comedies a good 
Mot never had more than one principal 
action, to which the others are related 
JThis is what is termed Unity of Action. 

They have allowed to the development 
jf the action of a play the space of a 
jingle natural day This is w'hat is 
ermed the Twenty-four-hour rule. 

1 Tranalated complete, lor the first time, by 
the editor — Ed, 


They have set the physical limit of 
their action to a single place This is 
what IS termed the Unity ot Place 

All this IS a necessary corollary to the 
verisimilar, without which the mind is 
neither moved nor persuaded 

The action of the play consists in ex- 
position of the story, its complication 
[embrouillement] and its development. 

The most worthy and agreeable effect 
that can be produced by a play, is that 
as a result of the artful conduct of the 
story the spectator is left suspended 
and puzzled to know the outcome, and 
cannot decide w’hat the end of the ad- 
venture will be 

The Latins divided plays into hve acts, 
while the Greeks divided them only mto 
scenes 

Each act has several scenes It will 
seem too short if it have only four, and 
too long if more than seven. 

In the first act the principal points of 
the story are made clear; in the second, 
complications arise; in the third, the trou- 
ble deepens; in the fourth, matters look 
desperate; in the fifth, the knot is loosed 
— in a natural way, however, but in an 
unforeseen manner — and from this re- 
sults the Marvelous 

There are some who insist that no 
more than three characters should ap- 
pear on the stage at the same time in 
the same scene, in order to avoid confu- 
sion I approve of this, except when it 
applies to the last scenes of the last act, 
where everything ought to point toward 
the end and where contusion only ren- 
ders the unraveling more noble and more 
beautiful. 

Others insist that each scene be inti- 
mately^ bound to the other. This, it is 
true, produces ^ more agreeable effect; 
but the practice of the Ancients proves 
how unnecessary it is. 

What seems most necessary to me is 
that no character should enter or leave 
without apparent reason. 
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FRANCOIS HEDELIN, ABBE D’AUBIGNAC 


Francois H£delin, better known as the 
Abfa£ d’Aubignac, was born at Pans m 
1604 His father was an “ avocat ” m 
the Parlement and his mother a daugh- 
ter of the famous Ambroise Par6. In 
1610 the family moved to Nemours. At 
an early age Francois took part in the 
conversations of the Prfcieux and liter- 
ary people with whom his father, a man 
of some literary taste and accomplish- 
ments, was acquainted His own educa- 
tion, which was partly a study of mod- 
ern and ancient languages, was, accord- 
ing to him, of his own making, his pre- 
cocity was the wonder and delight of 
his parents and their friends In his 
twenty-third year he was made an 
“avocat au Parlement”, the same year, 
1627, he published his first work, a study, 
Dea Batyrea, brutea, monatrea at dimona 
For a time he practiced law at Nemours, 
with some success, but before long went 
to Pans and entered the Church Just 
after his ordination ns n priest, he was 
appointed private tutor to the Due de 
Fronsac, a tffephew of Cardinal Richelieu, 
and son of the Marshal de Br£z£. This 
was a turning-point in his life, for m 
the house of the Duke he became ac- 
quainted with the great men of his time, 
chief among them the Cardinal himself, 
who did much toward the shaping of bis 
career He was given the Abbey of 
Aubignac in recognition of his services, 
but in the meantime he had spent his 
patrimony on the education of the Duke 
He experienced considerable difiiculty m 
securing the pension to which he was en- 
titled. His political opinions seemed suf- 
ficient reason to Cond£ for a refusal 
As a result, d’Aubignac says (in 1663) 
that for seventeen years he had not been 
to court He preached, wrote .plays, 
pamphlets, a novel, dissertations of vari- 
ous kinds, and his celebnated Pratique du 
thidtre He founded an ^caddmte dea 
bellea lettrea, probably in 1654 His last 
years were filled with disappointments 
He died in 1676 

D’Aubignac touched the life of his time 
at many diverse points. A recog- 
nized arbiter of taste, a scholar, an au- 
thor, a Pr^cieux, a man of the world 


and an abb^, he was for many years re- 
garded as one of the forelllo^t men of 
his age E\en after Ills deatli his opin- 
ions were lespeeted by such men us Cor- 
neille and Kacine His principal title to 
fame rests on the famous Pratique du 
theatre (1657), which was studied by 
many practicing dramatists Racine’s 
copy of the book is still in existence and 
his annotations are re-pnnted in M 
A maud's life of d’Aubignac (See be- 
low ) The curious mixture of pedantry 
and absurdity which goes hand in hand 
with much that is wise and sane, hius done 
great harm to the author’s reputation, 
while possibly Condd’s mot, “1 am 
obliged to Monsieur d’Aubignac for hav- 
ing so exactly followed Aristotle’s rules, 
but I will never forgive the rules of Aris- 
totle for having put Monsieur d’Aubignac 
upon writing so bad a tragedy,” has 
served to call attention to the great dis- 
parity between the author’!, theory and 
bis practice The Pratique was intended, 
and to a eeitain extent is, a practical 
manual, the first of its kind Its im- 
portance lies in the author’s having in- 
sisted that a play is intended to he per- 
formed, and not merely read This is 
by no means a new idea; Aristotle him- 
self had laid down the principle, though 
he had not developed it, while C’listel- 
yetro was the first in modern times to 
in.sisl on the close relation between the 
dramatist and the performance of a play 
in a theater before an audience. 

On the drama: 

D’.Vuhignac’s dramatic writings are not 
confined to the Pratique du tliedlre, 
though this IS his most important con- 
tribution to the subject He carried 
on a long and rather absurd discussion 
with Manage on the duration of the 
action in the Heaufonlirnorumenoa of 
Terence. The first published work of 
d’Aubignac on the subject was the 
Diaroiira aur la froiai^ir>e fomt>die de 
Tfrence, ivfitiilfe’ " fCfnvfnnt mnrn- 
meuna " published at Pans anony- 
mously in 16(0 The next was the 
I Tirence jvati/U, pubhshed in 1656. 
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Both were re-printed under the title 
of Terenie justifie in the Ambterddin 
3-voluuie edition of the Pratique, m 
1715 In 1063 come tlie l/eiix JJisser- 
tations en, foime de remarquea ear deux 
trai/edies de M Corneille (Pans, 1003), 
and, Idter in the same year, the Troi- 
tiime et Qvuitnkme Diaeertalione on 
further plays of Corneille These are 
ntnolie attaeks on Corneille. The Dii- 
serlation sur la condamnation dee 
ThMtrea nas published in 1606 He is 
Lkewise the author of two plays, 
Cymmde (1642), and Zinobte (1047). 

Editions: 

La Pratique du thedtre was first pub- 
lished at Pans in 1657, and re-pnnted 
there in 1069. The same work, to- 
gether with the Diecours on Terenee, 
and one of Manage, was re-pnnted in 


2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1715). It was 
translated, anonymously, as The Whole 
Art of the tilat/e, now made English 
(London, lb'J4). Seseral passages of 
the original Prench are quoted in 
Arnaud’s life of d’Aubignac. 

On tlie Abb£ d'Aubignac and his 

works: 

Charles Arnaud, Lei Thiones dra- 
maltquM au XVIP iticle. Etude tur 
la vie et lei ceueres de I’Abbi d’Aubtg- 
nnr (Pans, 1887) 

Chailes Livet, Prfaeux et ridicules (2nd 
ed. Pans, 1870). 

Adrien Baillet, Juqement des savanti 
(new ed. Pans, 1722-30). 

Saint-Mare Girardin, J -J Roiaeau (in 
vol 2, Pans, 1870). 

George Saintsliury, A History of Cnti- 
ciem, vol 2 (Xew York, 1902). 


THE WHOI.E ART OF THE STAGE 1 
[Zia Pratique du tMdtre\ 

(1657) 


OF THE Btri.E8 OF THE AKCIEHTS 
CHAFTEB IV 

. . Therefore, here are five objections 
which have been ordinarily made to me 
against the rules of the Ancients: 

First, that we are not to make laws to 
ourselves from custom and CNample, but 
from reason; which ought to prevail over 
any authority. 

Secondly, that the Ancients themselves 
have often violated their own rules 

Thirdly, that dners poems of the An- 
cients had been translated and acted 
upon our stage with very ill success 

Fourthly, that divers 'of our modem 
plays, though quite contrary to these 
rules, haie been acted with great ap- 
plause. 

And last of all, that if these rigorous 
maxims should he followed, we should 
very often lose the greatest beauty of all 
true stories, their iticidents having most 
commonly happened at different times 
and in different places 

As to the first objection, I .insvei that 

, 1 Re printed from the ononymoua trnn'^Iatinii, 
The Whole Ait of the Stoat (London, 1684). 


the rules of the stage are sot founded 
upon authoritj, hut upon reason; tliey 
are not so much settled by example as 
by the natural judgment of ‘mankind, and 
if we call them the rules and tlie art ot 
the Ancients ’tis only bee ause they have 
practiced them with great reguUri'ty and 
much to their glory; having first 'made 
many observations upon the nature ot 
moral actions and upon the probability 
of human accidents in this lite and 
thereby drawing the pictures after the 
truth of the original and observing all 
due circumstances, they reduce to an art 
this kind of poem w hose progress was 
very slow, though it were much in use 
among them and much admired all the 
world over. But, however, I am very 
sparinif of citing their iioeins and when 
1 do it it IS onlv' to show with what 
agreeable artifice lliey kept to these rules, 
and not to buoy up my opinion by their 
authority 

As foi- the second obieetion, it seems 
not considerable; for reason, being alike 
all the world over, does equally require 
everybody’s sulimission to it and it our 
modem authors cannot without offense 
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be dispensed from the rules of the stage, 
no more could the Ancients; and where 
they have failed I do not pretend to ex- 
cuse them My observations upon Plau- 
tus show very well that I do propose the 
Ancients for models only in such things 
as they appear to have followed rea- 
son; and their example will always be an 
ill pretext for faults, for there is no 
excuse against reason In things which 
are founded only in custom, as m gram- 
mar, or in the art of making a verse 
with long or short syllables, the learned 
may often use a license against the re- 
ceived practice and be imitated in it by 
others, because custom may often have 
countenanced a thing not well of itself 
But in all that depends upon common- 
sense and reason, such as are the rules 
of the stage, there to take a license is 
>a crime; because it offends not custom 
but natural light, which ought never to 
Suffer an eclipse. 

I must not omit, for the glory of the 
Ancients, that if they have sometimes 
violated the art of dramatic poems, they 
have done it for some more powerful 
and inducing reason than all the interest 
of the play could amount to. As for ex- 
ample, Eu^pides m The Huppliants has 
preferred the glory of his country to that 
of his art, ot which I have spoken else- 
where 

The third objection has no force but 
in the ignorance of those that allege it 
I'or if some poems of the Ancients, and 
even those which were most in esteem 
with them, have not succeeded upon our 
stage, the subject and not the want ot 
art, has been the cause of it; and some- 
times hkewise the changes made by the 
translators, which destroyed aU the 
graces of the original; they have added 
improbable scenes between princes and 
ha\e showed out of time that which the 
Ancients had carefully concealed with 
art; and very often changed a fane rela- 
tion into an imperbnent, ridiculous spec- 
tacle But that whicij, is more worthy 
our consideration is that there were cer- 
tain stories, fatted for the stage of Athens 
with great ornaments, which would be 
an abomination upon ours. For example, 
the story of Thyestes, so that we may 
say that either the moderns have cor- 
rupted the Ancients, by changing their 


whole economy, or the imperfection of 
the matter stifled the excellency of tiie 
art 

To destroy the fourth objection, we 
need only to remember that those plays 
of ours which took with the people and 
with the Court, were not liked in all their 
parts, but only in those things which 
were reasonable and in which they were 
conformable to the rules. When there 
were any passionate scenes they were 
piaised, and when there was any great 
appearance or noble spectacle, it was 
esteemed; and if some notable event was 
well managed, there was great satistac- 
tion shown, but if in the rest of the play 
or even in these beauties of it, any irregu- 
larities were discovered or any fault 
Bgamst probability and decency, either m 
the persons, time, or place, or as to the 
state of the thmgs represented, they were 
condemned as faults And all the favor 
that was shown the poet was that out of 
the desire of preserving what was fane, 
the spectators were somewhat more m- 
dulgent to what was amiss 

There, that success so much bragged 
on IS so far from contradicting the rides 
of the stage that, quite contrary, it es- 
tablished their authority For these 
rules being nothing but an art, to cause 
the finest incidents to please with de- 
cency and probability, it sufficiently ap- 
pears how necessary they are since by 
common consent aU that comes up to 
them is approved of and all that varies 
from them is in some measure condemned. 
Examples would extremely illustrate this 
truth if I were not afraid to anger some 
of our poets by instructing the others at 
their cost 

The fifth objection is absolutely ri- 
diculous For the rules of tlie sta^ do 
not at all reject the most notable inci- 
dents of any story, but they furnish us 
with inventions, now so to adjust the 
circumstances of the action, time, and 
place as not to go against all probable 
appearance, and yet not to represent 
them always as they are in story, but 
such as they ought to be, to have noth- 
ing but what’s ag^reeable in thena. ’Tis 
that, then, that we are to seek, and of 
which in the following Discourse I shall 
communicate my thoughts. 
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or THE SUBJECT OF DEAHATIC FOEHS 

(Book 3, Chapter 1 ) 

Supposing here what the poet ought to 
know of that part of a drama which the 
Ancients called the Fable, we, the Story 
or Romance, and I in this place the SuIk 
ject — I will only say that tor subjects 
merely invented and of which one may 
as well make a tragedy as a comedy, if 
they do not take, 'tis perfectly the poet’s 
fault, and a fault without excuse or pre- 
text, which he can never clear himself of; 
for, being master as well of the matter 
as of the form, the miscarriage of the 
play can be attributed to nothing but to 
his want of conduct in the thmg and to 
the errors of his own imagination But, 
as for subjects drawn from story or 
from the fables of the Ancients, he is 
more excusable if he misses ol success 
in the representation of them, tor he 
may be many ways constrained, as if a 
great man command him to preserve cer- 
tain circumstances, not so fit for the 
stage, or that he does it himself out of 
some consideration more important to 
him than the glory of being a good poet 
would be. But if he be free ot his choice, 
he may be sure that he shall be blamed 
if his play does not take, it being certam 
that art out of an ill story may make an 
excellent drama; as for example, it there 
be no plot, the poet must make one, if it 
be too mtncate, he must make it looser 
and easier, if too open and weak, he must 
strengthen it by invention, and so lor the 
rest. On the other side, there is no stoiy 
so rich in itself but an ill poet may so 
spoil the beauty of it that it will be 
hardly known to be the same story. 

Besides, one is not to think that all 
fine stones are fit to appeal with suc- 
cess upon the stage, for very often the 
beautifullest part of them depends upon 
some circumstance which the heater can- 
not suffer, and it was for this that I ad- 
vised one who hod a mind to undertake 
the loves of Antiochus and Stratonica 
to let it alone, for tlie most considerable 
incident in it being the cunning of the 
physician in discovering the prince’s pas- 
sion by causing all the ladies m the court 
to pass one by one before the prmce’s 
bed that so by the emotion of his pulse 
he might judge which of them it was 
that caused &s disease. I thought it 


I3I 


would be very odd to make a play where 
the hero of it should always be abed, and 
that it would be hard to change the cir- 
cumstance so as to preserve the beauty 
of it, and that besides, the time and place 
of the scene would be difficult to bring 
together; for if Antiochus be supposed 
sick abed m the morning, ’twould be im- 
probable to lay much action upon him 
all the rest ot that day; and to place the 
scene in a sick man’s chamber or at his 
door would be as unlikely 
’Twas for the same reason that the 
Theodo) e of Corneille had not all the ap- 
probation it deserved; 'tis in itself a 
most ingenious play, the plot being well 
carried and full of variety, where ^ the 
hints of the true story are made use of 
to advantage, the changes and turns very 
judicious and the passions and verse 
worthy the name of so great a man But 
because the whole business turns upon 
the piostitution of Theodora to the pub- 
hc stews, it would never plea.se; not but 
that the poet, in that too, has taken care 
to expose things with great modesty and 
nicety, but still one is forced to have the 
idea of that ugly adventure so often in 
one’s imagination, particularly m the nar“ 
rations of the fourth act, that the spec- 
tators cannot but have some*disgust at it 
There are a hundred stories hke these, 
and harder yet to manage tor the stage, 
and likewise, on the contrary, there are 
lucky ones which seem to have happened 
on purpose, as that ot bopbonisba, who 
IS a widow, and married again, loses her 
kingdom and recovers it, all 111 one day. 

Tbe way, therefore, ot choosing a sub- 
ject IS to consider whether it be founded 
upon one of these three things; either 
upon noble passions, as Mannmne and 
the Cid, or upon an intricate and pleas- 
mg plot, as Cleomedon or The Disguis’d 
Pnnee, or upon some extraordinary spec- 
tacle and show, as Cgminda or The Two 
Victims, and if the story will bear more 
circumstances of this nature or that the 
poet’s imagination con fitly supply the 
play with £em, it will be still the better, 
provided he observe a just moderation, 
for though a poem ought not to be with- 
out a plot nor without passions or noble 
spectacles, yet to load a subject with any 
of them, is a thing to be avoided. Vio- 
lent passions too often repeated do, as it 
were, numb the soul and its sympathy: 
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the multitude of incidents and intrigues 
distract the mind and confound the mem- 
ory, and much show takes up more time 
than can be allowed it, and is bard to 
bring on well ’Tia for this reason that 
some ot our poets who had contrived m 
every act a memorable incident and a 
moiung passion did not find that the suc- 
cess answered their expectation 
I am asked what is the measure of em- 
ploying those things’ I shall answer, ’tis 
every one’s natural judgment, and it may 
happen that a drama may he so luckily 
contrived tliat the preparation of the in- 
cidents and tlie variety of the passions 
shall coirect the defect of the abundance 
of them, and that the art of the ma- 
chines shall he so well understood that 
they may easily be made use of in every 
act, as I formerly propounded to Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, but hitherto they are little 
m use in our ordinary theaters 

’Tis besides most commonly asked here 
how far the poet may venture in the al- 
terations of a true story, in order to the 
fitting of It for the sbige Upon whicli 
we find different opinions among both 
the ancient and modern critics, but my 
opinion is that he may do it not only in 
the circumstances but in the principal 
action itself, proiided he make a very 
good play of it, for as the dramatic poet 
does not much mind the time, iieCcause he 
is no chronologist, no more does he nor 
the epic poet much mind the true story, 
because they are no historians They 
take out of the story so much as serves 
their turn and change the rest, not ex- 
pecting tliat am body should be so ridicu- 
lous as to come to the theater to be in- 
structed in the truth of histon'. 

The stage, therefore, does not present 
things as they ha\e been, but as they 
ought to be, for the poet must m the 
subject he takes reform everytliing that 
is not accommodated to the rules ot bis 
art; as a painter does when he jvorks 
upon an imperfect model 
’Twas for this Teason>.that the death 
of Camilla by the hands of her brother 
Horatiiis was never liked of uoon the 
stage, though it be a true advcntiiiv., and 
I for my part gave my opinion that to 
save m some measure the truth of the 
story and yet not to offend against the 
decency of the stage, it would have been 
better that that unfortunate maid, seeing 


her brother come towards her with his 
sword drawn, had run upon it of herself, 
tor by that means she would still have 
died by the hand of Horatius, and vet he 
might have deserved some compassion, as 
unfortunate but innocent, and so the 
story and the stage would have agieed 
In a word, the historian ought to recite 
matter of lact, and if he judges of it he 
does more than he ought to do; the epic 
poet is to magnify all events by great 
fictions where truth is, as it were, sunk 
and lost, and the dramatic poet ought to 
show all things m a state ot decency, 
probability, and pleasmgness 'Tis true 
that if story is capnlile of all the orna- 
ments of dramatic poetiy, the poet ought 
to preserve all the true ments, but it not, 
he IS well grounded to make any part of 
it yield to the rules of his art and to the 
design lie has to please 
Many against this do allege the author- 
ity of Horace, who says that “he ought 
in story to follow the common received 
opinion, or at least to inienl things that 
may be as conformaide to it as possible" 
But I answer UiLit Horace in that place 
does not treat of the subject of the play, 
but of the customs and morals that ought 
to be given the actors [characters], who 
ouglit not to be represented different 
from w'hat they were believed , as it would 
, be to make Coesar a coward, or Messalina 
' chaste. And this Vossius has well oh- 
_seived in his Poetir Art, and I wonder 
that people should be aliused by citations 
applied quite contrary to the sense of the 
author; and \et I ,im not of opinion that 
a known story jet fresh m the minds of 
the people can suffer to he considerably 
changed without gieat caution, but in 
such a case I should advise the poet 
rather to abandon such a subject tlian to 
make an ill play ot it out ot a humor ot 
following tiuth, or at least to manage it 
so as not to check cliiectly the received 
opinion among the vulgar If we ex- 
amine well the sense of Aristotle, I be- 
lieve he will be found to be of this opin- 
ion, and as for the Ancient poets, tliey 
have always taken that liberty, the same 
story having hardly ever been treated the 
same way by different poets As for ex- 
ample, the adventures of Polydorus are 
very different m Euripides and Vergil 
Sophocles kills Hemon and Antigone, but 
Euripides, who lias made the same story 
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in two plays, inanzes them together in 
one, contrary to what he himt>elt had 
done before in the other called The Phce- 
ntetan Ladies. The same Sophocles m 
CEdipus makes Jocasta strangle herself, 
and Euripides makes her live till the 
combat of her sons Eteocles and 
Polynices, and then kill herself upon 
their dead bodies. Orestes and Eleetra 
are very different in many circumstances, 
though both works of the same poet In 
a word, the four [three] tragic poets of 
the Greeks whose works we have, are all 
different in the disposition of the same 
stories, and I believe that they were the 
cause of that grand disorder and con- 
fusion there is in story and chronology 
in those old times, because that they hav- 
ing changed both the times and events 
for their own ends, have influenced some 
historians who thought to pick out of 
them the truth of story, and so made 
all things uncertain Anybody that will 
read the Eleetra of Euripides, that ot 
Sophocles, and tlie Choephorce of Alschy- 
lus, will easily see that they made no difli- 
culty of contradicting one another and 
themselves 

As for the different kinds of subjects, 
letting alone tho^e ordinary divisions of 
Aristotle and his commentators, 1 here 
propose three sorts of subjects 

The first consists of incidents, intrigues, 
and new events, when almost from act to 
act there is some sudden change upon tlie 
stage which alters all the face of affairs, 
when almost all the actors have diffeient 
designs; and the means they take to make 
them succeed come to cross one another 
and produce new and unforeseen acci- 
dents, all which gives a marvelous satis- 
faction to the spectators, it being a con- 
tmual diversion, accompanied with an 
agreeable expectation of what tlie event 
will be. 

The second sort of subjects are of 
those raised out of passions; when out of 
a small fund the poet does ingeniously 
draw great sentiments and noble passions 
to entertain the auditory; and when out 
of incidents that seem natural to his sub- 
ject, he takes occasion to transport his 
actors into extraordinary and violent sen- 
timents, by which the spectators are rav- 
ished and their soul continually moved 
Vith some new impression 
Jfhe last sort of subjects are the mixed 


or compound of incidents and passions, 
when by unexpected events, but noble 
ones, the actors break out into different 
passions, and that infinitely delights the 
auditory, to see at the same time sur- 
prising accidents and noble and moving 
sentiments, to which they camiot but jield 
with pleasure 

Kow, ’tis certain that m all these three 
sorts of subjects the poet may succeed, 
provided the disposition of his play be 
ingenious; but yet I have observed some 
difference, according to which they take 
more or less 

Subjects full of plot and mtrigue'are 
extreme agreeable at farst, but being once 
known, they do not the second time please 
us so well, because they want the graces 
of novelty, which made them chaim us at 
first, all our dehght consisting in being 
surprised, which we cannot be twice. 

The subjects full of passions last 
longer and affect us more, because the 
soul which received the impression of 
them does not keep them so long nor so 
strongly as our memory does the events 
of things; nay, it often happens that they 
please us more at second seeing, because 
that the first time we are employed about 
the event and disposition of ffhe ]^lay, and 
by consequent do less enter into the 
sentiments of the actors; but having once 
no need of applying our thoughts to the 
story, we busy them about the things that 
are said, and so receive more impressions 
of grief or fear. 

But it IS out of doubt that the mixed 
or compound are the most excellent sort, 
for m them the incidents grow more 
pleasing by the passions which do as it 
were uphold them, and the passions seem 
to be renewed and spring afresh, by the 
variety of the untliought-of incidents, so 
that they are both lasting and require a 
great time to make them lose their graces. 

We are not to forget here (and I think 
it one* of the best observations that I have 
made upon this subject) that if the sub- 
ject IS not conformable to the customs 
and manners as well as opinions of the 
spectators, it will never take, what pains 
soever the poet himself take, and what- 
soever ornaments he employs to set his 
play off. For all dramatic poems must 
be different according to the people be- 
fore whom they are represented; and 
from thence often proceeds that the sue- 
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cess is cltfferenl though the play be still 
the same. Thus the Athenians delighted 
to See upon their theater the cruelties ot 
kings and the misfortunes befalling them, 
the calamities ot illustrious and noble 
families, and the rebellion of the whole 
nation for an ill action of the prince, be- 
cause the state in which they lived being 
popular, ther loied to he persuaded that 
monarchy was always tjrannical, hoping 
thereby to discourage the noble men ot 
their own commonwealth from the at- 
tempt of seizing the sovereignty, out ot 
fear of being exposed to the fury of a 
commonalty who would think it just to 
murder them Whereas, quite contrary 
among us, the respect and love which we 
have for our jirinees cannot endure that 
we should entertain the public with such 
spectacles ot horror We aie not willing 
to believe that kings are wicked, nor that 
their subjects, though with some appear- 
ance of lU-usagc, ought to rebel against 
their powei, or touch their persons, no, 
not in elBgv And 1 do not believe that 
upon our stage a poet could cause a 
tyrant to be murdered, with any ap- 
plause, except he had very cautiously laid 
the thing example, that the ty- 

rant were an usuiper and the right heir 
should ajipear aud be owned by the peo- 
ple, who should take that occasion to re- 
venge the uij lines they had sultered from 
the tyrant But usurpation alone against 
the will of the people, would not justify 
without hoiror the death of the sovereign 
by the hands of his lebellious subjects. 
We have seen the trial ot it in a play 
called Timoleon, whom no consideration 
of state 01 common good, no love nor 
generosity towards his country, could 
hinder fiom being considered as the mur- 
derer of his brotlicr and his prince; and 
for iny part, I esteem that author who 
avoided to have '1 at quin killed upon the 
stage after tlie violence he had offered to 
Lucretia The cruelty of Albofti in- 
spired horror into the whole h'rench 
Court, though otherwise it were a tragedy 
full of noble incidents and lofty lan- 
gauage 

We have had upon our stage the Esther 
of Mr Du Ryer, adorned with great 
events, fortified with strong passions, and 
composed in the whole with great art; 
but the success was much unluckier at 
Paris than at Rouen; and when the play-' 


ers at their return to Paris told us the 
good fortune they had had at Kouen, 
everybody wondered at it without being 
able to guess the cause, but for my part 
I think that Rouen, being a town ol great 
trade, is full of a great number of Jews, 
some known and some concealed, and 
that by that reason they making up a 
good part of the audience, took more 
deliglit m a piece which seemed entirely 
Jewish, by the conformity it had to their 
manners and customs 
We may say the same thing of come- 
dies, for the Greeks and Romans, with 
whom the debauches of young people 
with courtesans was but a laughing mat- 
ter, took pleasure to see their intrigues 
represented, and to hear the discourses 
of those public women, with the tucks of 
those ministers of their pleasures coun- 
tenanced by the laws Ihey were also 
delighted to see old covetous men over- 
reached and cheated of their money by 
the circumvention of their slaves in favor 
of their young masters. They were sen- 
sible to all tliese things because they were 
subject to them one time or another. 
But amongst us all this would be ill re- 
ceived, for as Christian modesty does not 
permit persons of quality to approve of 
those examples of vice, so neither do the 
rules by which we govern our families all 
of those flights of our servants, nor do 
we need to defend ourselves against them. 
’Tis for the same reason that we see in 
the French Couit tragedies take a great 
deal better than comedies, and that on 
the contrary, the people are more af- 
fected with the latter and particularly 
with the farces and buffooneries of the 
stage; for in this Kingdom the persons 
of good quality and education have gen- 
erous thoughts and designs, to which they 
are carried either by the motives of vir- 
tue or ambition, so that their life has a 
great conformity with the characters of 
tragedy, but the peo])le, meanly born and 
dirtily bred, have low sentiments and are 
thereby disposed to approve of the mean- 
ness and filthiness represented in farces, 
as being the image of those things which 
they both use to say and do, and this 
ought to be taken notice of, not only in 
the principal part of the poem, but in all 
its parts and particularly in passions, as 
we shall say more amply in a chapter 
about them; for, if there be any ac^or 
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scene that has not that conformity of 
manners to the spectators, you will sud- 
denly see the applause cease and in its 
place a discontent succeed, though they 
themselves do not know the cause of it 
For the stage and eloquence are alike in 
this, that when even it triumphs and over- 
comes, it is in abomination with the audi- 
ence who thereupon are apt to conclude 
with themselves. That ‘tie better to em- 
brace virtue through the hazard of peree- 
cution, than to follow vice even with 
hopee of impunity 

’Tis thus principally that the stage 
ought to he instiuctive to the public by 
the knowledge of things represented; and 
I have always observed that it is not 
agreeable to the audience that a man who 
swerves from the way of virtue should 
be set right, and repent, by the strength 
of precepts and sentences: we rather de- 
sire it should be by some adventure that 
presses him, and forces him to take up 
reasonable and virtuous sentiments We 
should hardly endure that Herod should 
recall his sentence against Mariamne 
upon a remonstrance of one of the seven 
wise men of Greece: but we arc pleased 
to see that after the death of the Queen, 
his love becomes his tormentor, and, hav- 
ing opened his eyes, drives him into so 
sincere a repentance, that he is ready to 
sacrifice his life to the regret he has tor 
bis crime. 

As for the other way of teaching mo- 
rality, it depends much on the ingenioiis- 
ness of the poet, when he strengthens bis 
theatrical action with divers pithy and 
bold truths, which being imperceptibly 
worked into his play, are as it were the 
nerves and strength of it For, in a 
word, that which I condemn in common 
didactics, is their style and manner ot 
expression, not the things themselves, 
since those great truths which are as it 
were the foundation of the conduct of 
human actions, I am so far from ban- 
ishing them off the stage, that quite con- 
trary, I thmk them very necessary and 
ornamental, which to attain, I give these 
following observatfons. 

First, these general maxims must be 
so fastened to the subject, and linked by 
many circumstances with the persons act- 
ing, that the actor may seem to think 
more of that concern of his he is about, 
than of saying fine things; that is, to 


speak m terms of rhetoric, he must re- 
duce the thesis to the hypothesis, and of 
universal propositions make particular 
applications; for by this means the poet 
avoids the suspicion of aiming to in- 
struct pedantically, since his actors do 
not leave their business which they are 
about For example, I would not have 
an actor spend many words to prove that 
Virtue IS always persecuted, but he may 
say to the party concerned: 

Do you think to have better measure 
than virtue has always had, and can you 
expect to be privileged from persecution 
more than Socrates or Cato’ 

And so continue a little speaking still 
to the party present, and upon the sub- 
ject in hand, by winch means these dis- 
courses seem a little to keep off from 
being too general piecepts, and so dis- 
gust the less. 

Secondly, in all these occasions the poet 
must use figurative speecli, either by 
interrogation, irony, or others that his 
fancy shall suggest, for these figures, by 
not ciicumstancing minutely the general 
propositions, make them moie florid, and 
so by ornaments free them from the di- 
dactic character. As, tor example, il 
tiieie be a design ot advis.iig a joiing 
woman to obey her parents- instead ot 
pleaching downright obedience to her, I 
think an irony would do belter As thus: 

That’s a fine way indeed, for a virtu- 
ous young lady to attiiin the reputation 
of a good daughter, to be carried away 
by her own passions, and neglect not 
only the censure of the best sort of peo- 
ple, but break through the fences of duty 
and honor' 

5Iy thud observation is, that when any 
of these great maxims are to be pioposed 
bluntly and in plain words, it be done m 
as few words as may be, by that means 
they do not cool the stage, but add some- 
thing to the vaiiety of it, but there must 
be caje taken that this do not happen 
in the nudst of a violent passion; for 
besides that in |hose cases men do not 
naturally speak sentences, the actor can- 
not then appear with that moderation 
which those reflections require, faeneca 
is very guilty of this fault in all his trage- 
dies, where most commonly in the heat 
of passion all his flne commonplaces are 
bestowed upon the audience 

We have nevertheless some examples 
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of didactic propositions made in direct 
terms and at length not without some 
success in Corneille, which to attain as 
well as he, requires the same ingenuity 
and art The expressions must be strong, 
and seem to have been said only toi that 
particular subject to which they are ap- 
phed, and that requires a paiticular ge- 
nius and much study to accompLsh 

I haie observed besides, that common 
truths, though m a didactic stjle, jet do 
very well upon the stage in the mouth 
of a rogue or a cheat, when his character 
IS known; for the spectator is delighted 
to see hun cunningly use all tlie maxims 
and discourses of a good man to intents 
and purposes quite contrary, so that by 
that means 'tis all figurative, and moves 
the attention of the audience. 


One may likewise successfully enough 
burlesque all these common truths, but 
tliat tan be pertoruied nowheie but in 
comedy, where by tliat means they for- 
sake their natuial state, and aie dis- 
guised under a new ajipearance, which 
causes both variety and ornament But 
tragedy m its own nature is too grave to 
admit of an\ thing so low and buffoon as 
this would be; neitiier do 1 remember to 
liave met with anything ot tnat kind in 
any serious tragedy, I say serious trag- 
edy, because that in satirical tragedy 
there was admitted ii mixture of heioic 
achons and low huffouneiies, and there- 
fore this disguising of serious precepts 
might have room among Uie rest m them. 


PIERRE CORNEILLE 


Pierre Corneille was born at Rouen in 
1606 He came of a middle-class family 
of lawyers and petty officials He at- 
tended the .Ifsuit College .it Kouen, where 
he received a sound training in the clas- 
sics; he later studied law and received a 
degree m 1634, and practiced at least 
part of the time, both as lawjer and in an 
official ca])acitv in the department of 
waters ami forests and the marine Dur- 
ing his earlv vears he was a student ot 
literature, and at the age ot twenty- 
three he wrote his first play, AliUtB, 
This was successfully produced by Alon- 
dory in Pans It was followed in quick 
succession by five comedies, a tragi- 
comedy, and a tragedy, all of which ap- 
peared and were produced between 1639 
and 1636 Although he went to Pans 
occasionally, Corneille resided in Kouen 
until 1663. In 1636, or early in 1637, he 
produced Le Cid, w'hich marked not only 
the begiimnig of the poet’s success, but 
the veiitahle beginning of modem French 
tragedy Aside from its incalcuiabie in- 
fluence on the drama of the time and of 
succeedmg times, it precipitated the fa- 
mous Old Controversy. The success of 
the play and the honors heaped upon Cor- 
neille b’-ouglit tile poet mto disfavor 
Vficii Piichclieu, who sought to discredit 


the author of the “ irregular ” Cid But 
the public would be influenced by no 
Academic attacks, and the poet’s future 
was assured And yet Corneille was 
troubled and discouraged by the many at- 
tacks on his work, and we find him years 
afterward attempting to justify himself 
and reconcile his theory with his prac- 
tice In his next play, Horace (1640), 
he replied to his critics bv writing a 
“ regular ” play, which is little below L» 
Ctd in power Then followed Cinm 
(1640), Polyeucte (1643 or 1643), and 
La Mart de Pompie (1643-44) After 
this play, there is a noticeable diminu- 
tion in the poet’s power, followed by 
discoui agement and what jiractically 
amounted to poverty, together with a 
certain measure of neglect His last 
play, Surena, was produced in 1674. 
His later years were once more troubled 
with a quarrel, this time oicr his 8opht- 
niebe (1663), in which the Abbe d’Auhig- 
nac and Donneau de Vls^ were his adver- 
saries. In 1647 Corneille, after two un- 
successful attempts to secure election, 
was admitted to the Academy. He died 
at Pans m 1684 

The theoretical works of Molifere and 
Racine are only relatively important; 
those of Corneille would entitle him to 
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fame had he written no plays. Cor- 
neille’s various prefaces, his Examens, 
and three Ihucours, are indicative ot Oie 
trend of classicism in the literature ot 
the seventeenth century. Together with 
the similar writings of Chapelain, Boi- 
leau, and d'Aubignac, they established tlie 
pseudo-Aristotelian and lloratiaii pre- 
cepts in France That these commenta- 
tors on and idolaters of Aristotle under- 
stood the Poetics imperfectly, makes ht- 
tle difference Jules Lemaltre, in his 
Corneille et la Poettque d’Anstote says, 
“ Corneille’s critical work taken as a 
whole IS nothing but an ingenious, and in 
turn triumphant and despairing com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Poetics, or, rather 
a lengthy duel vv ith Aristotle ” Leniaitre 
very wisely goes on to saj' that Corneille 
boasts m places of havmg dared do what 
no one before him had done, and else- 
where prides himself on having observed 
the Rules more rigorously than any one 
else But out of the great mass ot 
Corneille's controversial writing there 
emerges the basic ideal of the century 
to please, but please accordmg to tlie 
Rules. 

Corneille was influenced by the Italian 
Renaissance critics — Kobortello, Min- 
turno, Castelvetio, and Scaligei — and by 
the Dutch scholar, Daniel Heinsius, whose 
De Tragaediae Constitutions, an Aris- 
totelian treatise, appeared in 1611 at 
Leyden Heinsius, together with his fel- 
low-countryman Vossius I or Voss], who 
published a De Arte Poeltca in 1609, ex- 
ercised considerable influence throughout 
Europe 

Of the various prefaces, notices, dedi- 
cations, exclusive of the Examens, the fol- 
lowuig may be consulted on the subject 
of the drama: 

Preface to Clitandre (1632), 

Au Lecteur in La Veuve (1634') 

A Monsieur XXX m La Suivante (1637) 
A Monsieur P. T X O in M4dee (1635) 
Mariana (Aeertissement) m Le Ctd 

(1648 ed ) 

Epitre m Le Mentenr (1644) 

Au Lecteur in La Mort de Pompie 

(1644) 

Epitre in La Suite du Mentenr (164.S). 
Appian Alerandiin (^Avertissemenf) in 

^odogune (1647). 


Au Lecteur in Hiraelrus (1647). 

A Monsieur de Zuylichem in Don Sanehe 
d'Aragou (1650) 

Au Lecteur in A'lcomide (1651). 

Au Lecteur in (Edipe (1659). 

Au Lecteur in Sertorius (1662). 

Au Lecteur in Sophomsbe (1663). 

Au Lecteur in Othon (1665), 

Au Lecteur in AyesiUis (1666). 

Au Lecteur m Attila (1668) 

Editions: 

Corneille’s earlier works were published 
separately and in small collections 
prior to 1660 (when the Theatre de Cor- 
neille was published at Pans, in three 
volumes). Each of tliese contained one 
of the Dtscouis, the Examens also ap- 
peared in this edition for the first time. 
Voltaire’s edition, with his full com- 
mentaries, appeared at Geneva, as the 
ThMtre de Piene Corneille, in 12 vols. 
The standard modern edition of tlie 
complete works (with biography, an 
album, notes, etc ) is m the Urands 
Einvains senes- CE acres de P. Cor- 
neille, edited by Ch. Marty-Laveaux, 
12 vols. (Pans, 1862-68) 

The edition of 1660 contuifls the three 
Discours — De I’Utilili et des parties 
du poeme dramatiqiie, De la Trayedie, 
el des moyens de la trailer selon le 
vratsemblahle et le neiessaii e , and Des 
Trois Unites, d’ Ad ion, de Jour, et de 
Lieu, Each is printed m a volume, 
prefatory to tlie plays. All the eaily 
plays are each accompanied with an 
Examen; the plays fiom Sertorius to 
Surina are without them Among the 
QJuvres diverses in the Martj-Laveaux 
edition are a few letters and verses 
touchmg upon the drama Th^ most 
interesting of these is the already cited 
Lettre apoloqitique to Scuderj ; there 
IS another. To Zuylichem (no 14, dated 
1650) that IS also curious The edi- 
tions of 1644 (hrst part), 1648 (sec- 
ond part), add 166.3, ot Corneille’s 
plays, each contains an Au Lecteur. 
The prefaces, etc , are almost invariably 
printed in any edition of Corneille, the 
Discours occasion.'-lly. Outside the 
Marty-Laveaux edition, they are to be 
found in the (Euvres des deux Cor- 
neille (Pierre and Thomas), hi two 
volumes, edited by Charles Lonandre 
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(Pans, ISfl**), and m the Calmann- 
re-prmt. 

On Corneille and his works: 

See introductions to Voltaire, Louandre, 
and Marty-Laveaux eds above referred 
to. 

See references to the Cid Quarrel under 
ChapelaM 

E. Picot, Bibhograplue eomilteme 
(Pans, 1876) 

P. Le Verdier et Ed Pelay, Addition! & 
la Jiibliographie coriieUenne (Fans, 
1908). 

Abbe Granet, Becueih de dmertations 
!ur pluneun tragidies de Corneille et 
de Ravine, 2 vols. (Paris, 1740). 

J.-L G. de Balzac, Dmertatione sur la 
gloite, and Sur le Romam (in CEuvree, 
2 volh , Pans, 166S) 

fontenelle, Vie de Corneille (in CEuvree, 
vol S, 1790 ed ), 

— Parallile de Corneille et de Racine 
(in (Euvrei, vol 3, 1790 ed.) 

F. Guizot, Corneille et eon Tempe (3nd 
ed., Pans, 1852. Translated as Cor- 
neille and hi! Times, New York, 1871). 

C.-A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits lilUratres, 
vol. 1 (Pffis, 1862). 

, Nouveaux Lmdis, vol. 7 (Pans, 

1863-70). 

~, Port-Royal (3rd ed., 7 vols., 1869- 
71). 

St. Rene Taillandier, Corneille et see 
oonteniporains (Pans, 1864). 

M. J. Taschereau, Uistoire de la Vie et 
dee ouvrages de P, Corneille (Fans, 
1856). 

Charles Amaud, Les Thiories dra- 
matiques au XV1I‘ siMe Etude sur 
la eie et les oeuvres de VAbbi dAubig- 
nae (Pans, 1887) 

F. Bouquet, Points obseure et nouveaux 
de la ete de Corneille (Pans, 1888) 

Ferdinand Brunetifere, Corneille (in 
Etudes critiques sur I’histovre tde la 
Uttirature frangaise, voL 6, 3rd ed, 
Paris, 1911). 

Emile Deschanel, Ze Romantisme dee 
olassiques !"• sdrie, Corneille, Rotrou, 


Moliire, les don Juan de toutes les lit- 
teratures (Pans, 1882) 

Rene Doumic, Corneille (in Etudes sur la 
Uttirature francaise, vol 5, Pans, 
1906). 

Jules Lemaitre, Corneille et la Poitique 
d’Aristote (Pans, 1888) 

Eugene Rambeit, Corneille, Racine, et 
Moliire, deux court sur la poisie dra- 
maltque franqaise au XVIP sticle 
(Pans, 1862). 

Henry M. Trollope, Corneille and Racine 
(Philadelphia, 1881) 

Gustave Lanson, Corneille (4th ed , 
Pans, 1913) 

, Sur les Discours de Corneille (in 

the Revue des Court et Confirences, 
Pans, 1900-01). 

Francisque Sarcey, Quarante ans de 
thMtre, vol 2 (Pans, 1900). 

Emile Faguet, Propos de thidtre, vols, 1 
& 2 (Pans, 1903-08). 

, En Lisant Corneille (Pans, 1913) 

, Drame ancien, drome modeme 

(Pans, 1898). 

, XVJP Slide (Pans, 1890). 

Hippolyte PariTOt, Le Oime et le mitier 
de Corneille (^ui Oinie et mitier. Pans, 
1894) 

Prosser Hall Frye, Corneille" the Neo- 
ctassic Tragedy and the Creek (in Lit- 
erary Reviews and Criticisms, New 
York, 1908) 

Guillaume Huszar, Corneille et le thidtre 
espagnol (Pans, 1903). 

J. B. Segall, Corneille and the Spanish 
Drama (New York, 1903). 

R. Le Brun, Corneille aevant trois slides 
(Pans, 1906) 

Leon H. Vincent, Corneille (Boston, 
1901) 

Saegert, Etstd sur les thiones dra- 
matiques de Corneille, d’apris set da- 
cours et see examens (Colberg, 1860) 

J,-A Lisle, Essai sur les theories dror 
matiques de Corneille d’apris des dis- 
cours et see examens (Pans, 1852) 

Dr Kewitsch, Sur les thiories drOr 
matiques de Corneille, d’apris ses Dis- 
cours et ses examens (Pans, 1852). 

J. Boehm, Die dramatischen Theorten P, 
Corneille’s (Berlin, 1901). 
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FIRST DISCOURSE i 

ON THE USES AND ELEMENTS OF DRAMATIC POETRY 
[Premier Ducours. De VUUliti et dee Partiet du Poeme dramatique] 

( 1660 ) 


Although, according to Aristotle, the 
sole end of dramatic poetry is to please 
the audience, and although the majority 
of these poems have pleased, nonetheless 
I maintain that many of them have tailed 
to achieve their end. “ It must not be 
claimed,” says this philosopher, “that 
dramatic poetry gives uS eierj sort ot 
pleasure, but only that which is httiiig,” 
and continues to say that in order to hnd 
that pleasure which It fitting to the audi- 
ence, the poet must follow the precepts 
of the art and give that pleasure accord- 
ing to them It is evident that there are 
precepts because there is an art, but it 
is not evident just what the precepts are 
We agree on the name but not on the 
thing, on the words but not on their 
meaning The poet must observe unity 
of action, time and place. No one denies 
this, but it IS a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to determine what unity of action is 
and to realize the extent and limit of the 
allotted unity of time and place The 
poet must treat his subject act oi ding to 
“the probable” and “the necessary.” 
This IS what Aristotle says, and all his 
commentators repeat the words uhich ap- 
pear to them so clear and intelligible that 
not one of them has deigned any more 
than Aristotle him' elf to tell us what the 
“probable” and the “necessary” are. 
And many of them have so neglected the 
latter requisite, which in all cases savi 
one, — in connection with the discussion 
on comedy, — is always mentioned in com- 
pany with the former, that a take maxim 
has been estabhshed “The subject of a 
tragedy must be probable”; thus apply- 
ing only half ot the philosopher’s precept 
to the matter of subject and the manner 
in which it is to be treated. A subject 
of tragedy must not be merely probable 
Aristotle himself cites as an example The 
Flower of Agatho wherein the names 
of people and things were purely fic- 
titious, as in comedy. The great sub- 

1 Translated, with occasional omissions, espe- 
cially for this collection by Beatrice Stewart 
MacOlintock. Kever before translated — Ed. 


jects which appeal to our emotions and 
in which our inclinations are set in con- 
flict with the laws of duty and human- 
ity, ought always to extend beyond the 
bmits of the probable 
Such plays would indeed find no audi- 
ence capable of believing, unless they 
were aided by the authoiity of history, 
which is empirically persuasive, or by 
common knowledge, which supplies an 
audience ot those whose attitudes are al- 
ready formed It is not “probable'’ 
that Medea should kill her children, that 
Clytemnestra should murder her husband; 
or Urestes stab his mother, but historical 
legend states these tacts, and the repre- 
sentation ot these great crimes excites no 
incredulity m the minds ot the audience. 
It IS neither true nor “probable” that 
Andromeda, at the mercy ot a sea-nion- 
ster, was rescued from her perdous situ- 
ation by a flying knight with wmgs on 
his feet; but this is a stqiy which has 
been handed down, and i^icb was ac- 
cepted by the ancients; and, since it has 
been transmitted even to us, no one 
would think of taking offense when he 
sees the story represented on the stage. 
In giving these instances I do not mean 
to imply that the poet may invent at 
haphazard: tliat which truth or common 
belief takes for granted would be re- 
jected were there no other basis for a 
play than mere vei similitude or public 
opinion That is why our wise man says 
“Subjects come trom fortune, or 
chance,” — which causes things to hap- 
pen, — “and not from art,” which imag- 
ines them, 'She is the mistress of hap- 
penings, and the choice she allows us to 
mak^ among those happenings which she 
presents to us qontains a mystic warning 
not to take advantage of her, nor to 
utilize for dramatic purposes any hap- 
penings which are not to her liking And 
so “ the ancient tragedies are concerned 
with the stories of very few families, be- 
cause very few families were fit sub- 
jects for tragedies.” Succeeding genera- 
tions have, however, afforded us a suffi- 
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cient number of other family trufredies to 
enable us to go beyond the limits of an- 
cient times and not follow in the footsteps 
of the Greeks, but this does not mean that 
■we should overstep their precepts We 
should, if possible, accouimodate our- 
selves to tlicm and make tliem apijlicable 
to our practice We ha\e m our plavs 
left out the chorus, and this has forced 
us to substitute more episodes tlian the 
Greeks used. This is an instance ot go- 
ing beyond tlie jirecepts. Wc sliould 
never go agamst them, even though m 
practice we do go beyond 

We should know wliat these piecepts 
are, but unfortunately, Aristotle, and 
Horace after him, wrote in so obscure a 
fashion that they needed interpicters, 
but also, unforlmiateU , those who have 
endeavored to act in that capacity' have, 
for the most part, considered the text 
from a philosophical and dramatic view 
point Since these men were better 
versed m scholarship and nietiiphv sics 
than in a knowledge ot the theatei, their 
comnieiitaries are likely rather to lender 
us moie learned but not one jot inoie 
enhglitcned as to the actual meaning 
With fifty years of practical cxpeii- 
ence of the 4heatcr I shall make bold 
to set forth in a straightforward mamier 
some of iiiy ideas on the subject without 
attempting any definite evidence and 
with no mtention ot tiyiiig to persuade 
any one to reiecl tus thcoiics tor mine 
At the opening of this Dihcoune, when 
I said that “ the sole end ot the di aiua is 
to please the audience," 1 did nut mean 
to enfuice th.s inaxiui arbitiunlv' upon 
those who stnve to ennoble dramatic art 
by considering it as a means to supply 
moial purpose as well as pleasure A 
dispute on this question would be useless 
because it is impossible to please accord- 
ing to the rules without at the same time 
supplying a moial purpose, [’‘utilite”] 
of some sort It is a tact that trouj one 
end to the other of Aristotle’s Poetics 
not once does he make use of the word; 
on the contrary, he says that the end 
of drama is the pleasure we experience 
in observing the actions of men imitated. 
He prefers lh.it part of the dr,im.i which 
has to do with the subject rather than 
with tiie “ manners ” portrayed, because 
the former contained what was most 
pleasing, like the “ agnitions ” and the 


"peripeties’’ Also, in his defanition of 
tragedy, he includes the elements of 
pleasure m the subject which is at the 
bottom of it And, finally, he preferred 
tragedy to the epic because it included 
mateiial decoration and music, — both 
powerful agents of pleasure — because 
it was the shortest and least diffuse of 
literary forms, and the pleasure he de- 
rived made it therefore the more per- 
fect But let us remember that we 
learned fiom Horace that we cannot 
please the greatest number unless we in- 
clude m our work a moial purpose. 
Crave and serious people, old men and 
lovers ot virtue, will be bored if they 
find nothing of piofit for them Cen- 
tunae semorum, etc Thus, if the moral 
purpose does not enter into it unless it is 
decked out in pleasant stvle, it is none 
the less needful and much wiser, as I have 
alieady said, to endeavor to find just 
what jilace it should assume, than to start 
a useless dispute legaiding the value of 
plays of this kind It appears that theie 
are four kinds of plays m which there 
is some sort of moral intent. 

The first sort of play is that which 
contains maxims and moral instructions, 
scattered throughout These should be 
sparingly used and only on the rarest oc- 
casions inserted in general discouises, 
and then m small doses, especially when 
they' are put into the mouth ot an im- 
passioned character, or into the moutli 
of anotlier with whom he is speaking, 
for, under the circumstances, he would 
not have the patience to listen or peace 
of mind to conceive and speak them In- 
stinct counsels, tor instance, where a man 
of impoitance who is trained and sure 
of himself, is being consulted by a king, 
and then speeches ot this sort may he 
found more frequently and be ot gi eater 
extent, but it is always well to reduce 
them from the general to the specihc. 1 
vastly prefer having my character say, 
'• Lov e gives you great c iiuse tor uneasi- 
ness," than “ Love gives those who are in 
its power great cause for uneasiness.” 
Be it understood, I do not wish to do 
away entirely with this latter method of 
pronouncing moral and political -naxims. 

Every one of my poems would present 
a sorry appearance if I eliminated that 
which I mixed into it; but again one 
must not accentuate them too much with- 
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out applying the general to the partic- 
ular, otherwise it is an ordinary situa- 
tion which never fails to tire the listener, 
because it slackens the action However 
well this exhibition of morality succeeds, 
we must always suspect it of being one 
of the vain ornaments which Horace or- 
ders us to curtail 

The second use of dramatic poetry is 
in the simple description of the vices and 
virtues, which never misses its effect if 
well conceived, and if the marks of it 
are so clear that one cannot confuse the 
two nor take vice for virtue 

Tlie one, though unhappy, is loved, and 
the other is hated, though triumphant 
The ancients were often satisfied with 
this description without troubling to have 
good actions rewarded and bad ones 
punished. Clytemnestra and her lover 
kill Agamemnon with impunity. Medea 
does the same with her own children and 
Atreus with those of her brother, Thyes- 
tes, which are served to him to eat 

It IS true that, on carefully consider- 
ing these actions which they chose for 
the climax of their tragedies, they who 
were punished were crinunuls in crimes 
greater than their own Ihyestes had 
abused the wite of his brother, but the 
vengeance which he exacts has something 
more horrible in it than the first crime 
Jason was a traitor to abandon Medea, 
to whom he owed all; but for her to kill 
his children under his eyes is too strong 
a punishment Clytemnestra complained 
of the concubines which Agamemnon 
brought from Troy, but he had not 
attempted to take her hfe as she at- 
tempts to take his, and these masters of 
art have found the Lrime of his son, 
Orestes, who kills her to avenge his fa- 
ther, still greater than the first, since they 
gave bun avenging Furies to torment him 
and gave none to his mother who peace- 
ably enjoys w ith her jEgisthus the king- 
dom of the husband whom she assassi- 
nated. 

Our theater rarely allows such sub- 
jects. The Thyestet of Seneca did not 
have great success. Jfedea was more 
popular at the same time. To under- 
stand it nghtlr, the perfidy of Jason and 
the violence of the king of Corinth, makes 
her appear so uniustly oppressed that the 
listener takes her side very easily and 
jsonsiders her vengeance aa a jn^ act 


which she commits herself against thos 
who oppress her. It is this interest 
which one has m the virtuous which 
forces one to come to this other manner 
of ending the dramatic poem, by the 
punishment of wicked actions and the 
rewdid of good ones which is not an 
art precept but a custom which we have 
ddojited, which one can abandon only at 
one’s own risk It has existed siiu’c the 
time of Aristotle, and it may be that it 
did not please this philosopher to excess, 
since he says, — “ It has had a vogue only 
by the imbecility of the judgment of the 
spectators, and those who prnelice it are 
gratifying the tastes of the populiiee and 
write according to the desires of their 
audience Truly it is certain 1h.it wc 
could not see an honest man in our thea- 
ter without wishing him prosperity and 
regretting his mistortune That is why 
when he (the honest man) rem.uns over- 
come by them, we leave with sorrow and 
carry away a kind of indignation against 
the author and the actor, but when the 
plot fills our expectations and virtue is 
rewarded, we leave with complete Joy, 
and carry with us entire satisfaction, 
both of me work and those who repre- 
sent it The success of wrtuc against 
nusfortunrs and perils excites us to em- 
brace It, and the fatal success of crime 
or injustice is capable of enlarging the 
natural of it, through the fear of like 
misfortune ” It is m this that the third 
use of the theater consists, just as the 
fourth consists in the purgation of the 
passions tlirough the means of pits and 
fear But since this use is ptculi.jr to 
tragedy I shall explain niyself on that 
subject in the second volume, where I 
shall treat of tragedy m particular, and 
proceed now to the examiniition oi llie 
parts which Aristotle attributes to the 
dramatic poem. 

I say the dramatic poem in general, aa 
m treating this material, he speaks only 
of tragedy, sinec all that he says of it 
IS appU^cahle to comedy also, and that the 
difference in these two kinds of poetry 
consists only m the dignity of the char- 
acters and in the actions whkli tiny imi- 
tate ami not in the manner of tin irriita- 
tion nor in the things which sirve in 
this mutation The poem is composed 
of two kinds of parts. 

The flr.st are called parts of quantity or 
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extension, and Aristotle names four of 
them, — the prologue, the episode, the 
exodus and the chorus The others can 
be called integral parts; they meet each 
other in each of these first to form the 
whole. This phiiosopher finds six of 
them, — the subject, the manners, the 
sentiments, the diction, the music and the 
stage decoration. Of these six only the 
technique of the subjects depends rightly 
on the art of poetry. The others need 
subsidiary arts. The manners on morA, 
the sentiments on rhetoric, the diction 
on grammar, and the two other parts 
have each their art of which the poet 
need not be instructed because he can 
have it supplied by others That is why 
Aristotle does not treat of them But 
since it is necessary that he execute 
everj thing concerning the first four him- 
self, the knowledge of the arts on which 
they depend is absolutely necessary un- 
less he has received from nature suffi- 
ciently strong and deep judgment to sup- 
ply that lack The requirements of the 
subject are different for tragedy and 
comedy. I shall speak only on tliat which 
concerns the latter, which Aristotle de- 
fines smiply an imitation of low and 
knavish persoKS 1 cannot refrain from 
saying that this dehnition does not sat- 
isfy me, and since many scholars hold 
that his treatise on Poetry has not come 
to us in its entirety I want to believe 
that in that which time has stolen of it 
there was a more complete one Dra- 
matic Poetry, according to him, is an 
imitation of actions, and he stops here 
at the condition of the person, without 
saying what must be the actions How- 
ever, this definition is in agreement with 
the custom of his lime when only people 
of very mediocre condition were made to 
speak in comedy. But it (the defini- 
tion) is not entirely just for our time, 
in which even kings may come into com- 
edy when their actions are not abovp it 
When one puts on the scene a simple 
love intrigue between kings, and when 
they run no risk either of their life or 
of their State, I do not think that ecen 
though the cliaractcrs aie illustrious the 
action is sufficiently important to aspire 
to the dignitv of "tragedy. The dignity 
of tragedy needs some great State in- 
terest or passion noliler and more virile 
than love, such as ambition or vengeance. 


which leads us to expect greater misfor- 
tune than the loss of a mistress It is fit 
to mix love in it because it always has 
much attraction and can serve as a basis 
to those other interests and other pas- 
sions of which I speak. But it must con- 
tent itself with second rank m the poem 
and leave the first to the other 

This maxim will at first seem new. It 
is, however, a practice of the ancients, 
with whom we see no tragedy in which 
there is only a love-interest to unravel. 
Quite the contrary: they often banished 
it completely from their poems, and 
those who wish to consider mine will 
acknowledge that, following their exam- 
ple, I have never let it take the first 
place, and that in Le Cid, which is with- 
out doubt the play most full of love 
which I have made, the duty of birth 
and the care of honor assume a more im- 
portant place than the two lovers in- 
spire 

I shall go further, even though there 
are big State interests, and a royal char- 
acter stills his passion through the care he 
must have of his glory, as in Don Hanche, 
if one does not meet the risk of death, 
loss of States, or banishments, I do not 
think that it has a right to a higher name 
than comedy, but to answer at all to 
the dignity of which it (comedy) repre- 
sents the actions, I have thought to call 
it heroic to distinguish it from ordinary 
comedies. This is without example 
amongst the ancients, but is it also with- 
out excimplc amongst them th.it put kings 
on the stage without one of those great 
hazards We must not bind ourselves 
slavishly to the imitation of them so 
that we dale not try something of our 
own when this does not go contrary to 
the rules of art, were it only to deserve 
that praise Horace gave the poets of 
his time. IVec mmimum meruere decug, 
etc, and not to come under the shame- 
ful judgment. O imitatores, servutn pe- 
cusl "What will seive now as an ex- 
ample,” says Tacitus, “ has been once 
without example, and what w'e do with- 
out example may serve ds such one day.” 

Comedy, then, differs from tragedy m 
that the latter requires an illustrious, ex- 
traordinary, serious subject, while the 
former stops at a common, playful sub- 
ject The latter demands great dangers 
for its hero; the former contents it- 
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self with the worry and displeasures of 
those to w horn it gives the first rank 
amongst the actors Both ha\e this in 
common, that the action must be com- 
plete and finished, that is. in the event 
which hnishes it the spectator must be 
so clearlv mtormed of the feelings of 
all who have had a part in it that he 
leaves with his mind quiet and doubting 
of nothmer Cinna conspires against Au- 
gustus His consxurac} is discovered 
Augustus has him arrested If the poem 
stopped there the action would be incom- 
plete, because the listener would leave 
in the uncertainty of what this Einpeior 
would have commanded of the ungrate- 
ful favorite. Ptolemy fears that Caisar, 
who comes to Egypt, wiU favor his sis- 
ter, with whom he is in lov'e, and forces 
him to give her her part of the King- 
dom which her father left her in his 
wilL To attract favor on his side by 
great sacrifice, he slays Pompey. Pius 
IS not enough. We must see how Caesar 
receives tins great sacrifice. He arrives, 
becomes ancfr,. ana threatens Ptolemv, 
and wants to force him to slay the m- 
citers of this attack and illustrious deatti 
The latter, surprised at the unexpected 
welcome, resolves to anticipate Caeoar 
and conspires acramst him to avoid, by 
his loia, the misfortune with which he 
sees himself threatened That is stJl not 
enough. We must Know what wiU re- 
sult from this con=piracv Cse-ar is 
warned and Ptolemy, dying in a comb.at 
with his ministers, leaver Cleopatra m 
peaceful pos.,ession of the kincaom of 
which she demanded half Car-ar is out 
of danger The listener has nothing more 
to atk, and leaves satisfied beoaU;.e the 
acnon is complete For comedy, .Vr,a- 
totle demands as the only precept that 
it may have as endinj, the en-nues be- 
coming friends Which must be under- 
stood in a more general senac than what 
the words seem to carry and to extend 
it to a reconciliation, as when one sees 
his son retummg into the good favor 
of a father who has been angry with 
him for his debauchery, which was the 
usual end to ancient comedies; or two 
lovers separated by some trick done 
them, or by some controllms power, are 
reunited by the nnravelina of that trick 
or by the consent of those who placed 
the obstacle there, as nearly always hap- 


pens m our comedy, which very rarely 
has other endings than marriages. We 
must be caret ul, however, that this agree- 
ment does not come by a simple change 
of will but by an event which furnishes 
the occasion for it Otherwise there 
w ould be no great art to the “ denoue- 
ment” of a Jilay, if, after having up- 
held it during two acts, on the authority 
of a father who does not approve the 
love of Ills son or daughter, he should 
suddenly consent to it in the fifth for 
the sole reason that it is the fifth and 
that the author would not dare to make 
SIX It needs a considerable motive 
which forcej him to il as say, his daugh- 
ter's lover saved his hfe in some nieet- 
ing or when, on the point of being as- 
sassimted by his enemies or that by 
some un-hopi d for incident be should be 
recjgm/cd as biintr of high rank and 
greater fortune th in ho appeared. 

Sinc" it Is ntccssjry that the action be 
cmit-ltlc, one mu t al o not add any- 
thing further, ‘•m" whin the effect has 
ht^n attained, the lisbrcr cl e. res noth- 
ing more ana is ho.etl by all tlic rest. 
So it Is that t'.f «xp ( lots of joy which 
t' o lovers show on b“ing reunited alter 
many obstaebs, must be v«ry short. I 
know not V h it beauty the arguments 
b'-tvveen Mcrtlaiis and Ti ’ir»r on the 
biidil of \ja , whom SopfiOcKs has pass 
away in the fonrJi act, could have had 
for the \theni.ns, but I do know that 
in our time the qjarrcl between Ajax 
and Llys'cs for the we.ipons of Achilles 
after tie latt-rs death wearied many 
ears, alc.iough it ( the s ibjeet) came from 
a good hancL I hive not bttn able to see 
how one can ht-.r the fifth act of 
and of La TVi/re On** only sees the 
ur-t actors r*- united and they have no 
place ‘•here but to b'- made acquainted 
with the anthirs of the treachery ^nd 
the violence whieh na separated them. 
N'evej"thel>’s,, tic; could have been in- 
to-med of th-m already, had I wnhed 
it, and tney seemed to be on the stage 
only to serve a.s witnesses to those of 
secondary importance, which makes all 
this end slackened in which they have no 
part. I dare not attribute the success, 
of these two comedies to ignorance of 
the rales — which was very general at 
that time — inasmuch as those rules, well 
or poorly observed, must make their 
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good or bad effect on those who, even 
without knowing them, abandon them- 
selves to the current of natural feeling 
But I can only acknowledge that that old 
habit which was observed at the time, 
of not seeing anything better ordered, 
was the cause of the lack of indignation 
against these defects and the newness 
of an agreeable kind of comedy which 
up to that tune had not appeared on 
the scene, has caused the admiration, all 
the parts of the whole pleasing at sight 
even though it did not have all the just 
proportions 

Comedy and tragedy resemble each 
other again in that their subjects “must 
have the requisite size, that is, that it 
must not be so tittle that it escapes from 
sight at an atom, nor so vast that it con- 
fuses the memory of the hstener and be- 
wilders his imagination.” In such man- 
ner does Aristotle explain the conditions 
of a poem, and he adds that “ to be of the 
proper size it must have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end.” These terms are so 

g eneral that they seem to signify nothing, 
ut, to understand them well, they ex- 
clude the momentary actions which have 
not these three parts A poem must 
have, then, to4ie of the right size, a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end Cinna con- 
spires against Augustus and tells of his 
conspiracy to Emiha This is the begin- 
ning. Maximus warns Augustus of it. 
This is the middle Augustus forgives 
him. This is the end. Therefore, in the 
comedies of this hrst volume I have 
nearly always had two lovers on good 
terms, then I had them quarrel as a result 
of some treachery. I reunited them by 
the unraveling of this treachery which 
had separated them . . Enough on the 
subj'ect of comedy and the requirements 
necessary to it. Truth to nature is one 
of which I shall speak later. Besides, 
the developments of it must always be 
happy — which is not a requirement of 
tragedy, where we ha\e the choice of 
making a change from happiness to un- 
happiness, and Dice versa This needs 
no remark. I come to the second part 
of the poem, which is Manners Aris- 
totle prescribes four conditions: that 
they be good, suitable, similar, and equal 
These are terms which he says so little 
about that he leaves great occasion to 
doubt his meaning. 


I cannot imagine how one can conceive 
“ good ■’ to mean “ virtuous ” Most po- 
ems, ancient as well as modern, would 
remain m a pitiful state if one cut out 
all m the way of bad or vicious char- 
acter, or characters stained by some 
weakness which does not comport with 
virtue Horace took great care gener- 
ally to describe the “ manners ” of every 
age, and attributes to them more faults 
than virtues, and when he advises us 
to describe Medea as proud and in- 
domitable, Ixion as treacherous, Achilles 
carried away by anger to the point of 
holding that laws are not made for 
him and declaring that he takes right 
by might, Horace allow s us very few 
virtues. One must therefore find a good- 
ness compatible with this kind of man- 
ners; and if I may express my conjec- 
tures on what Aristotle requires by that, 
I believe it is the brilliant and elevated 
character of a criminal or virtuous habit. 
Just as much as is proper and suit- 
able to the person that one presents. 
Cleopatra in Rodogune is very wicked. 
There is no parasite which repels her so 
long as she can be kept on her throne, 
which she prefers to everything, so great 
is her attachment to power; but all her 
crimes are accompanied by a loftiness 
of soul which has something so high m 
it that, while one despises her actions, 
one admires the source from which they 
spring I dare say the same of Le Mere- 
tear Lying is doubtless a vicious habit, 
but the chief character in this play 
utters his lies with such presence of 
mind and quickness that this imperfec- 
tion acquires grace and makes the listen- 
ers acknowledge that to lie m such a 
manner is a vice of which imbeciles are 
mcapable. As a third example, those 
who wish to consider the way in which 
Horace describes the anger of Achilles 
will not be far from my idea It has 
for foundation a passage of Aristotle’s 
which follows closely enough the one 1 
am trying to explain. “Poetry,” says 
he, “ is an imitation of people better 
than m actual life, and, ‘as painters often 
make flattering portraits which are more 
beautiful than the original and still keep 
the resemblance, in such a manner the 
poets representing choleric or slovenly 
men must idealize these qualities which 
they give them, so that from them a 
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beautiful e\ample of equity and stoicism 
can be dra'vn. It is thus that Homer 
made Achilles good ” These last words 
should be noticed to show that Homer 
gave to Achilles’ transports of anger 
that goodness necessary to manners which 
I think consists in that loftiness of 
charactei, of which Robortello speaks in 
the following manner, — ‘ Vnum quodque 
genus per se sv/piemos quosdam habet 
decoris gradus^ et absoluttssimam reetpit 
formam, non tamen, degenerans a sua 
natura, et efflgie pnstina,’’ This text of 
Aristotle’s which I mentioned may pre- 
sent some difficulty m that it says that 
the manners of choleric or slovenly men 
must be depicted with such a degree of 
excellence that one sees in them a high 
example of equity and austerity. There 
is a hkeness between austerity and an- 
ger, and that is what Horace attributes 
to Achilles in this verse. Iracundns in- 
exorabtlts acer But there is no likeness 
between equity and slovenliness I can- 
not see what it has to do in his character. 
It is that which causes me to doubt if 
the Greek word p^vni has been given 
the meaning of Aristotle’s by the Latin 
Interpreter which I have followed Pa- 
cius says. Besides; Victorius, Inerles, 
Heinsius, Segnes, and the word Fainiants 
of which 1 have made use to put it into 
our language, answers these three ver- 
sions well enough, but Castelvetro ex- 
presses it in his by mansueti, or debon- 
nair, or full of mildness^ and not only 
does this word mean the opposite of an- 
ger, but also it would agree better with 
what Aristotle calls eirieiKci'a, of wluch 
he requires a good example from us 
These thiee interpreters translate the 
Greek word by that of equity or integ- 
rity, which would agree better with the 
soave [mi/d] of the Italian, than with their 
segnes, desides, inertes, provided one un- 
derstands by that only a natural kind- 
ness which slowly angers, but I would 
still prefer that of good humor, of which 
the other makes use to express it m his 
language, and I think that to keep its 
value m our language one could change 
it to compliance, or equitable facility — 
to approve, to excuse and to support 
everything that happens. It is not that 
I wish to be judged among such great 
men, but 1 cannot deny the Italian ver- 
sion of this passage seems to me to have 


something more correct than any of the 
tliree Latin versions Among tins diver- 
sify of interpretations everyone is free to 
choose, since one has the right even to put 
them all aside, when a new one appears. 
Another idea comes to me concerning 
what Aristotle means by this goodness 
tliat he imposes on them as a first condi- 
tion Thai IS, that they must be as 
virtuous as possible, so that we do not ex- 
hibit the vicious and criminal on the stage 
if the subject which we are treating does 
nut require them He himself expresses 
tins thought when wishing to mark an 
example of mistake against this rule, 
he uses that of Menelaus in Euripedes’ 
Orestes, whose fault is not m bemg un- 
just but m bemg unjust without neces- 
sity. 

In the second place, morals must be 
suitable This reqmrement is easier to 
understand than the first The poet must 
consider the age, dignity, birth, occupa- 
tion and country of those whom he 
paints; he must know what one owes to 
one’s country, to one’s parents, to one’s 
friends, to one’s king; what the office of 
a magistrate or an army general, so that 
he may Verify and then mow what he 
wants his public to love, and eliminate 
those whom he wants it to hate, because 
It IS an infallible maxim that to achieve 
success one must get the audience on the 
side of the important characters. It is 
well to remark also that what Horace 
savs of the morals of each age is not a 
rule that one can dispose of without 
scruple He makes joung men prodigal 
and old men avaricious The contrary 
otten happens each day without causing 
surprise, but one must not act like the 
other even though he sometimes has pas- 
sions and habits which would be more 
suitable to him It is only natural for 
a joung man to be in love, not so, an old 
man This does not prevent an old man 
from falling in love AVe have enough 
proof before us, but he would be con- 
sidered insane if he wanted to court like 
a youth, and if he tiled to win by his 
personal charm He may hope that he 
will be listened to, but this hope must 
be tounded on his wealth or his qualities, 
but not on his person, and his preten- 
tions cannot be reasonable if he does not 
think to have to do with the soul mter- 
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ested BufSciently to put aside every- 
thing for the attraction of riches or the 
ambition of rank The quality of “ equal- 
ness ” which Aristotle asks of morals 
refers particularly to the people which 
history or fable teach us to know and 
which we must always depict such as we 
find them. That is what Horace means 
by this verse, Sit Medea, etc He who 
should depict Ulysses as a great warrior 
or Achilles as a great orator or Medea 
as a mild and humble wom.an would com- 
mit himself to public ridicule There- 
fore, these two qualities between which 
some interpreters have great pains in 
finding the difFeience, but which Aris- 
totie nnds without pointing it out, will 
agree easily as long as one separates 
them and uses the woid “seemly" 
to designate persons who have never 
existed except in the soul of the poet, 
reserving the other who are known 
through history or through fable as I 
have just said There remains to speak 
of equality, which forces us to keep in 
our character the manners which we 
gave them in the beginning: Servetur, 
etc. Inequality can enter into it all the 
same, not only when we bring persons 
of a hght and 'uncertain spirit, but also 
when in keeping the equality inside, we 
show inequality on the exterior, accord- 
ing to the occasion Such is Chiniene in 
the matter ot her love She still strongly 
loves Rodrigue in her heart, but this love 
acts differentlv in the piesence of the 
King and differently in the presence of 
Rodrigue, and that is what Aristotle calls 
“manners,” unequally equal One diffi- 
culty piesents itself which must be 
cleared up as to what Aiislotle means 
when he says, “that tragedy can be made 
without uioials and that most of those 
of the moderns of his time have none” 
The meaning of this passage is quite 
difficult to understand, seeing that, ac- 
cordmg to him, it is by morals tha^ a 
man is a wicked man or a good man, 
witty or stupid, timid or bold, constant 
or irresolute, good or bad politically, 
and that it is niipossihle to put any on 
the stage who is not good or wicked and 
that he haie not any of those otlier 
qualities To make these two sentiments 
agree which seem so opposed to each 
other, 1 notice that this philosopher goes 
on to say that “ if a poet has mine some 


fine moral narrations and very senten- 
tious discourses, he has not by that done 
anything yet which concerns tragedy.” 
This has made me consider that “man- 
ners ” are not only the foundation of ac- 
tion, but also of reasoning. A man of 
condition thinks and acts as such; a 
wicked man acts and thinks as such, and 
both the one and the other depict divers 
moral maxims according to his habit. It 
IS, therefoie, these maxims of conduct 
that tragedy can do wnthout, not the con- 
duct itself, smce it is the essence of ac- 
tion, and that action is the soul of trag- 
edy, where one must speak only in and 
for tlie action of the tragedy. There- 
fore, to explain this passage of Aris- 
totle’s by the other, we can say that w’hen 
he speaks of a tragedy without “man- 
ners ” he means a tragedy m which the 
actors simply announce their feelings or 
base them only on reasonings drawn 
from fact as Cleopatra in the second act 
of Rodogune, and not on maxims of 
morality or pohtics, as Rodogune in 
the first act I must repeat again: to 
cieate a theatrical poem in which none 
of the actors are either good or bad, 
prudent or imprudent, is entirely im- 
possible After "manners” come senti- 
ments, by which the actor makes known 
what he wishes or does not wish, and 
in which he can content himself with a 
simple acknowledgment of what he pro- 
poses to do, without strengthening it 
with moial reasoning, as I have just said. 
This part requires rhetoiic to depict 
the passions and troubles of the soul, 
to consult, deliberate, exaggerate or ex- 
tenuate, but there is this difference, 
between the dramatic poet and the or- 
ator, tliat the latter can exhibit his 
art and make it extiaordmary with full 
freedom, and the other must hide with 
caie, because it is never he who speaks, 
and those whom he has speak are not 
orators To complete this Discourse I 
need only speak of the parts, of quan- 
tity, which are, — the prologue, the epi- 
sode, the exodus and the chorus. The 
prologue IS that which i5 recited before 
the first song of the chorus The episode 
IS that which is recited between the 
songs of the chorus and the exodus, that 
which IS recited after the last song of 
the chorus That is all Aristotle tells 
us of it; he gives us an idea of tlie posi- 
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tion of the parts and their order, in 
representation, rather than the part of 
the action which they contain. There- 
fore, to apply them to our use, the pro- 
logue IS our hrst act, the episode con- 
stitutes the three following, and the 
exodus the last I reduce this prologue 
to our first act following the intention 
of Aristotle and to supplement in part 
what he has not told us or what the 
years have robbed from his books- I 
say that it must contain the seed of all 
that is going to happen, as much for the 
prlncipm action as for the episode, so 
that no actors come into the following 
act who are not known by this first, or 
at least named by someone who shall 
have been brought mto it. This maxim 
Is new and rather strict; I have not 
always kept it, but I judge that it helps 
a great deal to create a veritable unity 
of action by the binding of all those 
which come in the poem The ancients 
often have left it particularly m the 
AgnUiona, for which they nearly alwajs 
use people who appeared by clianee in 
the fifth act, and would have appeared 
m the tenth if the piece had had ten 
acts Such IS that old man of Corinth 
in the (Edipus of Sophocles and Seneca 
where he seems to tall from a cloud by 
a miracle, at a time when the actors 
would not know what to do next nor 
what pose to take if he came an hour 
later I haie brought him in only in the 
fifth, just as they did, but I have pre- 
pared Ills coming from the first in mak- 
ing OEdipus say that he expects luin 
In like manner an La Veuve, though 
Celidan docs not appear until the third 
act, he IS brought in by Alcidon, who is 
of the first It is not the same with 
the Moors m Le Ctd, for vrhich there is 
no preparation w'hatsoever in the first 
act The litigant of Poitiers in Le Men- 
teur had the same fault, but 1 found 
the means of correcting it in this edition 
where the denouement is prepared by 
Philiste and not by the litigant I desire, 
then, that the fjrst act contain tlie basis 
of all the acts and shut the door to all 
other extraneous matter Though this 
first act often does not give all the neces- 
sary Information for the entire under- 
standing of the subject and all the actors 
do not appear m it it is sufficient if 
^ they are spoken of, which thqr must be m 


this act. That which I say must only be 
understood of the characters who act 
m the piece through some important 
personal interest or carry Important 
news to produce a notable effect A 
servant who acts only by his master's 
order, a father who shows himself only 
to consent to or prevent a marriage of 
his children, a wife who consoles or ad- 
vises her husband; in a word, all those 
people without action do not have to be 
introduced in the first act This first 
act w'as called the prologue in Aris- 
totle’s time and ordinarily one made it 
the opening of the subject, to instruct 
the listener in all that happened before 
the beginning of the action, and in all 
that he would have to know in order to 
understand what he was going to see. 
The method of giving this instruction 
has changed with the times. Euripides 
used it quite boldly m bringing m now 
a god in a machine through whom the 
listeners received this knowledge, now 
one of the principal characters who in- 
structed them himself, as in Iphigenta 
and Helena, where his two heroines first 
tell all their history to the listener with- 
out having any actor to ^whom to ad- 
dress her speech 1 do not mean to say 
that when an actor speaJes he cannot 
inform the listener about many things, 
but he must do so through the p.isbion 
which moves him, and not through a sim- 
ple narration The monologue of Krnilia 
which opens the play of Cmna acquaints 
the public with the fact that Augustus 
killed his father, and that to avenge his 
death she forces her lover to plot against 
him, but it IS by the unrest and fear 
which the danger to which he exposes 
Cinna arouses in her mind that we have 
the knowledge of it I he poet especi.illy 
must remember that when an actor is 
alone in the theater it is taken for 
granted that he is thinking to lumsclf, 
and* speaks but to let the listener know 
what he thinks Therefore it would be 
an unforgivable error if another actor 
should by this means learn his seciet 
One excuses that in a passion which is 
so violent that it is forced to burst out, 
even though one has no one to listen 
to; I should not want to condemn it in 
another, but I would have difficultj' in 
bearing it myself. Our century has also 
invented a sort of prologue for plays 
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of the Deus ex Machind type, but they do 
not bear upon tlie subject and are only 
a clever eulogy of the prince before 
whom these plays are to be enacted 
In Andromide, Melpomene borrows rays 
from the sun in order to light up her the- 
ater for the king for whom she has pre- 
pared a magnificent pageant The pro- 
logue of La Totson d’or referring to His 
Majesty’s wedding and the peace with 
Spain has something still more brilliant. 
These prologues must be full of inven- 
tion and 1 believe to do them justice 
only imaginary gods of antiquity may 
play a part in them. These, however, 
also talk about matters relating to our 
time in poetic Action, which is a great 
help to our theater. The episodes ac- 
cording to Aristotle at this point are 
three middle acts, but as he applies this 
name elsewhere to actions which have 
nothing to do with the principal one and 
which are ornaments of no value what- 
soever, I shall say that, although these 
three acts are called episodes, it does 
not mean that they are only made up of 
episodes. Augustus’ consultation m the 
second act of C'tnna, the remorse of this 
ungrateful one, that which he tells Emi- 
lia, Maximus’ ’‘effort to persuade the ob- 
ject of his hidden love to flee with him, 
are only episodes, but Maximus’ advice 
to the emperor through Euphorbus, the 
prince’s uncertainties and Livia's advice 
belong to the principal action, and in 
HiracUua those three acts have more 
principal action than episode. These epi- 
sodes are of two kinds and can be made 
up of the principal actors’ special acts. 
These acts, however, are not needed in 
the prmcipal action, or else they are 
made up of the secondary lovers’ inter- 
ests. These people are commonly called 
episodic characters Both of these must 
start m the first act and be part of the 
principal action, that is, be of some use, 
and especially the episodic characters < 


must be so closely intermingled with 
the principal ones that but one in- 
trigue embroils them all. Aristotle con- 
demns detached episodes and says, “ that 
poor poets write them through igno- 
rance and good ones m favor of the 
actors to furnish them with work.” 
The Infante of Le Ctd belongs to this 
number and she can be condemned or 
exonerated by Aristotle’s -words accord- 
ing to the rank that I shall be given 
among our moderns I shall not men- 
tion the exodus, which is nothing more 
than our fifth act I think I have ex- 
plained the principal use of it when I say 
that the action of the Dramatic Poem 
must be complete I shall only add this 
word, that one must if one can, reserve 
all the climax and even defer It until 
the end The more one defers it the 
more the mind will remain in expec- 
tancy and the desire to know to which 
side it will turn, creates the impatience 
which causes it to be received with more 
pleasure This does not happen when 
it begins with this act The listeners 
who know too much ha.ve no more curi- 
osity, and their attention wanes during 
all the rest, which tells nothing new 
The opposite is seen in Manamne whose 
death, though coming in the interval 
which separates the fourth act from the 
fifth, has not prevented the displeasure 
of Herod which occupies all the latter 
to please extraordinarily, but I would 
not advise every one to depend on this 
example Miracles do not occur every 
day, and though the author has well de- 
served the great success on account of 
the great mental effort he made to de- 
pict the despair of the monarch, perhaps 
the excellency of the author which up- 
held this character contributed much to 
this That IS what came to me in think- 
ing of the uses and elements of the Dra- 
matic Poem. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE POQUELIN MOLIERE- 


Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, known as Mo- 
lifere, was born in Pans in 1623 He 
came of a good middle-class family, his 
father being an upholsterer, and one of 


the king’s valets de ehambre tapissiers. 
About 1636 the boy was sent to the 
best “college” of the time, the Collfege 
de Clermont, where his first instruc-.^ 
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tion was received from the Jesuits. 
After a four years’ course he went to 
Orleans to study law, and there he may 
have received a degree. His move- 
ments are little known, though it Is 
fairly certain that for a while he worked 
in his father's shop in Paris, while there 
18 evidence of his having definitely given 
up in 1643 what intention he may have 
had of pursuing his father’s calling In 
that year he joined ten actors and ac- 
tresses and helped to found a com- 
pany called L’lllmtre Thidtre Not long 
after, he took the stage name of Mohfere 
The strolling players were not very suc- 
cessful in their attempts to win the pub- 
lic, and after three years, what was left 
of the original troupe decided to leave 
Pans and tour the provinces The 
twelve years which the young actor spent 
in this way were full of valuable ex- 
periences When he returned to Pans 
he was the head of a company of highly 
trained actors, an artist himself, and a 
good man of business. The first of his 
plays, with the exception of a few purely 
imitative attempts, was L’Etourdi, which 
was produced at Lyon in 16S3 The sec- 
ond play, Le Eipit amoureux, was pro- 
duced at Beziers in 1C56 Two years lat- 
er, after having secured the protection of 
the Due d’Anjou, Jlolicrc brought his 
troupe to Pans and presented Corneille’s 
Nicomide before the King and Queen in 
the Louvre A little interlude of >Io- 
lifere's, now lost, followed the tragedy, 
this so pleased the King that he allowed 
the company to remam in Par’s and play 
on alternate nights in the Theatre du 
Petit-Bourbon Prom this time on, Mo- 
lifere was firmly established in the favor 
of the King and the Court, and put forth 
his dramatic masterpieces m quick suc- 
cession In ihe year 1073, during a pro- 
duction of Le Malade tmaginmrc, in 
which he was himself playing, he was 
stricken and taken home, where he died 
soon after 

Compared with hiS work as a prac- 
ticing playwrright, Moliere’s critical con- 
tributions are net of prime importance. 
In ills neglect of the Rules, and in his 
principle that to please is the best cri- 
terion of success, he seems distinctly 
modem. He has no creed but this, and 
in the few places (in his pla>s and pref- 


aces) where he states it, he never tries to 
impose his theories, or want of them, 
upon others. His practice came first, 
and the theory after 
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SCHOOL FOK WIVES CRITICIZED i 


[La Critique de VEcole dea femmes] 
(1663) 


(Scene vi.) 

■ « 

Borante — You are, then. Marquis, 
one of those grand gentlemen who will 
not allow the pit to have coninion sense, 
and who would be vexed to join in their 
laugh, though it were at the best thing 
conceivable’' . Speaking gem. i all}, I 
would place considerable reliance on the 
applause of the pit, because, amongst 
those who go there, many are capable 
of judging the piece according to rule, 
whilst others judge it as they ought, al- 
lowing themselves to be guided by cii- 
cumstances, having neither a blind prej- 
udice, nor an affected complaisance, nor 
a ridiculous refinement. . . . 

(Scene vii ) 

Vranie — . . Let us not apply to 
ourselves the points of general censure; 
let us profit by the lesson, if possible, 
without assuming that we are spoken 

1 Re-prmtvd extracts from Henri Van Laun's 
Dramatic WoiKh of J D Poeuelin Stoliira, 
6 vols (Edinburgh, 1878)— Ed 


ag.iinst All the ridiculous dehneations 
which are drawn on the stage should be 
looked on by every one wiAout annoy- 
ance. They are public mirrors. In which 
we must never pretend to see ourselves. 
To bruit it about that we are offended 
at being bit, is to state openly that we 
are at fault. . . . 

Dorante . — . . Indeed, I think that 

it IS much easier to soar with grand sen- 
timents, to brave fortune in verse, to 
arraign destiny and reproach the Gods, 
than to broach ridicule m a fit manner, 
and to make the faults of all mankind 
seem pleasant on the stage. When you 
paint heroes you can do as you hke. 
These are fancy portraits, in which we 
do not look for a resemblance; jou have 
only to follow your soaring imagination, 
which often neglects the true m order 
to attain the marvelous.' But when you 
paint men, you must paint after nature. 
We expect resemblance in these por- 
traits; you have done nothing, if you 
do not make us recognize the people of 
your day. In a word, in serious pieces, 
it suffices to escape blame, ti> speak good 
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sense, and to write well But this is not 
enough in comedy You must be merry; 
and it is a difficult undertaking to make 
gentlefolk laugh . . . 

Lysidas — Those who are versed in 
Horace and Aristotle, Madame, see at 
once that this comedy sms against all 
the rules of Art. 

Vranie — I confess that I am not fa- 
miliar with those gentlemen, and that I 
do not know the rules of Art 

Dorante — You are a most amusing 
set with your rules of Art, with which 
you embarrass the ignorant, and deafen 
us perpetually. To hear you talk, one 
would suppose that those rules of Art 
were the greatest mysteries in the world; 
and yet they are hut a few simple ob- 
servations which good sense has made 
upon that which may impair the pleas- 
ure taken in that kind of poems, and 
the same good sense which in farmer 
days made these observations, makes 
them every day easily, without resort- 
ing to Horace and Aristotle 1 should 
lilie to know whether the great rule of 
all rules is not to please; and whether 
a play which attains this has not fol- 
lowed a good method’ Can the whole 
public be mistaken in these matters, and 
cannot every one judge what pleases 
him’ . . in short, if pieces according 

to rule do not please, and those do 
please which are not according to rule, 
then the rules must, if necessary, have 
been badly made So let us laugh at 
the sophistry with which they w ould 
trammel public taste, and let us judge 
a comedy only by the effect which it 
produces upon ourselves Let us give 
ourselves up honestly to whatever stirs 
us deeply, and never hunt for argu- 
ments to mar our pleasure. 

Uranie — For my part, when I see a 
play, 1 look only whether the points 
strike me, and when I am well enter- 
tained, I do not ask whether 1 have been 
wrong, or whether the rules of Aris- 
totle would forbid me to laugh. 

Dorante . — It is just as if a man were 
to taste a capital sauce, and wished to 
know whether it were good accordmg 
to the recipe in a cookery-book. 

Uranie . — Very true; and I wonder at 
the critical refinements of certain people 
about things m which we should think 
for ourselves. 


Dorante — You are right, Madame, in 
thinking all these mysterious critical re- 
finements very odd. For really, if they 
are to subsist, we are reduced to dis- 
crediting ourselves. Our very senses 
must be slaves in everything, and, even 
in eating and drinking, we must no longer 
dare find anything good, without per- 
mission from the committee of taste. 

Lyndas — So, Monsieur, your only 
reason is that The School for Wives 
[L'Ecole des femmes\ has pleased you; 
you care not whether it be according to 
rule, provided — 

Dorante — Gently, Monsieur Lysidas; 
I do not grant you that I certainly 
say that the great art is to please, and 
that, as this comedy has pleased those 
for whom it was W'ritten, 1 think that is 
enough, and that we need not care about 
anything else. But at the same ume, 
I maintain that it does not sin against 
any of the rules to which you allude. I 
have read them, thank Heaven I as well 
as other men, and 1 could easily prove 
that perhaps we have not on the stage 
a more regular plaj than this. . . . 

Lyndas . — What, sir' when the pro- 
tasis, the epitasis, the peripetia — 

Dorante — Nay, Monsieur Lysidas, you 
overwhelm us with your fine words. 
Praj', do not seem so learned Human- 
ize your discourse a little, and speak in- 
telligibly. Do yon fancy a Greek word 
gives more weight to your arguments? 
And do you not tlunk that it would look 
as well to say, “the exposition of the 
subject,” as the “protasis”; “the prog- 
ress of the plot,” as the “epitasis”; 
“the crowning incident,” as the “peri- 
petia ”’ 

Lysidas — These are terms of art that 
we are allowed to make use of. But as 
these words offend your ears, I shall 
explain myself in another way; and I ask 
jou to give me a pl.un answer to three 
or four things which I have to say. 
Can a piece be endured which sins 
dgamst the very description of a play’ 
For, after all, the name of a dramatic 
poem comes from a Greek word which 
sigmfies to act, in order to show that the 
nature of the form consists m action. 
But, in this comedy, there are no ac- 
tions. . . . 
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PREFACE TO TARTUFE * 
[Preface (to) Tartufe] 
(1669) 


... I am well aware that, in reply, 
those gentlemen have endeavored to in- 
sinuate that the stage is not fit for the 
discussion of these subjects, but, by 
their leave, I ask them upon what they 
base this beautiful axiom. It is a theory 
which the} only advance, and which they 
do not prove by any means; and it 
would doubtless not be diiScult to show 
them that u ilh the ancients, comedy 
derived its origin from religion, and uas 
a part of their injstenes, that the Span- 
iards, our neighbors, never celebrate a 
feast in which a comedy is not mixed 
up; and that, even amongst us it owes 
its birth to the cares of a brothel hood 
to which the Hdtel de Bourgogne still 
belongs, that it was a place given to 
them to repiesent in it the most im- 
portant mysteries of our faith; that 
comedies printed in Gothic characters, 
under the name of a doctor ot the Sor- 

2 Be printed extracts from Van Laun's 
tnnalation (see “ On Moliere," ante) — Bd 


bonne, may still be seen there; and, 
without carrying the matter so far, that, 
in our days, sacred pieces of M de 
Corneille hate been performed, which 
were the admiration of the whole of 
France. If it be the aim of comedy to 
correct man's vices, then I do not see 
for what reason there should be a priv- 
ileged class Such a one is, in the Stat^ 
decidedly more dangerous in its conse- 
quences than any other, and we have 
seen that the sta^ possesses a great vir- 
tue as a corrective medium The most 
beautiful passages in a serious moral are 
most frequently less powerful than those 
of a satire, and nothing admonishes the 
majority of people better than the por- 
trayal of their faults. To expose vices 
to the ridicule of all the world is a se- 
vere blow to them Reprehensions are 
easily suffered, but not so ridicule Peo- 
ple do not mind being wicked; but they 
object to being made ridiculous. . . . 


JEAN RACINE 


Jean Racine was born at FerW-Milon, 
Le Valois, in 1639, of middle-closs par- 
ents, both of whom died within three 
years of his birth The child was 
brought up by' his grandparents The 
grandfather dying when the boy was 
ten years old, he was left alone with his 
grandmother, whom he regarded thence- 
forth as his mother His preliminary 
education was received at the College 
de Beauvais, where he spent the years 
between 1650 or 1651 and 1655, and then 
entered the famous school of Port-Royal, 
where he remained for three years In 
all probability he was a good student, 
and when he left he possessed a wide 
acquaintance with and love for the 
Greek and Latin authors, especially the 
Greek tragedians. On leaving Port- 
Royal, he went to the College d’Harcourt 


to study philosophy and logic. Hot find- 
ing these to his taste, he left the College 
and became a sort of secretary to the 
Due de Luynes. One of his earliest 
works, an ode written on the occasion 
of the marriage of Louis XIV in 1660, 
was highly praised by the venerable 
Chapelain Racine wished to write — 
he had also written two plays besides 
the ode — but his friends at Port-Royal 
feared that his interest in literature 
would prove an evil influence upon him, 
and persuaded him to go south and put 
himself under the care bf his uncle, a 
canon During the year or more which 
he spent at I'zes, he applied himself to 
the stiidv of theology, although his notes 
on Pindar and Homer prove that his 
interest in his beloved authors was not 
dead In fact, his first play. La Th6- 
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baide, was written at this period Even 
though he did more or less formally en- 
ter the Church, his subsequent actions 
show that he soon ceased active work 
in connection with it La Thebaide was 
accepted b,\ Moliere and produced at 
the Palau-ltoyiil in 1664. He left Uses 
in lobi and leturned to Pans Here 
he made the acqu.iintance of Boileau, 
and produced his plajs After the pro- 
duction ot Pbedic in 1677, for reasons 
which are soiiieishal obscure, he aban- 
doned playwriting, and lived on the va- 
rious pensions and salaries of which he 
was the recipient, married, and produced 
no work until he was comniissioiied by 
Madame de Mamtenon to write a play 
for the girls of iiaint-Cyr. He pro- 
duced Either, in 1689, and followed it 
in 1691, by Alhalte, which was performed 
at Saint-Cyr and Versailles. He died in 
1699. 

Racme, like Molihre, is important 
rather as a practicing dramatist than as 
a critic. His remarks on his own plays 
are full of interest, however, as thej ex- 
plain how and why he wrote us he did, 
they are, like Moliire's prefaces, the 
theory after the performance. Racme 
was »oui hist to last a classical writer, 
his passion was for clearness and com- 
pactness, and It IS little wonder that his 
critical theories are founded on Aris- 
totle and Horace His very hrst mani- 
festo, the Piefuie to La Thebaide (1664), 
contains a protest against the double 
plot. The Premiire Preface to Alexan- 
dre le grand (1066) is a defense of his 
•‘natural” tre.itment of character, like- 
wise the Premiere Preface to A ndro- 
maque (1668) The various prefaces to 
Brttanmeus (1670), Bajazet (167J), 
MUhridate (1673), Phkdre (1677), and 
two or three others, are, t<ikcn as a 
whole, pleas for regularity, order, and 
reason 

On the drama 

Prifaee to La Thibaide (1664). 
Premiire Preface (1666), lo Alexandre 

le grand, and Seconde Prifaee (1676) 
Premiere Preface (1668) to Andro- 

maque, Heconde Prifaee (1676). 

Au Lecleur to Lee Platdeurt (1669). 
Premiire Preface (1670) to Bntannieus, 

and Seconde Prifaee (1676). 


Prifaee to Birenice (1674) 

Premiire Prifaee (167i) to Bajazet} 
Seconde Preface (1676) 

Preface to Mithrulate (1673). 

Preface to Ighiiienie (1675). 

Preface to Phedre (1677). 

Preface to Either (1689) 

Preface to Alhalie (1691). 

The Lettrei m volumes VI and VII of 
the Mesnard edition are interesting, 
but contain little on the drama. The 
Pragmenti de la Poiliquo d’Aristote 
are to he found in vol V of the same 
edition 

Editions: 

The standard edition of the complete 
works IS the (Kuvret de J Bacine^ 
edited by Paul Mesnard, in the Giandi 
Eerwaxm senes, 8 vols. (Pans, 1865- 
73). 

On Racme and his works: 

Louis Racme, Mimoiree sur la vie de 
Jean Racine, -2 vols (Lausanne and 
Genhse, 1747 Reprinted in vol 1 of 
the Mesnard ed ) 

Fontcnelle, ParallHe de Corneille et de 
Racine (Pans, 1693). 

Stendhnl, Racme et Shaketpeare (Paris, 
1833). 

C-A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraile littirairee, 
vol I (Pans, 1830) 

, Port-Royal, vol 6 (Paris, 1860). 

, ?iouveaux Lundia, vols. 3 and 10 

(Pans, 1863 if). 

F. Deltour, Lea Eniiemu de Racine an 
XVIP Hide (Pans, 1859). 

H Tame, Xouveaux enan de critique et 
d'hiitoire (Pans, 1865) 

Feidinand Brunetiire, Racine (in Etudes 
ciitiquee tar Thutoiie de la littiralure 
/ronjoine, vol 1, 7th cd , Pans, 1911). 

Paul hlesnard. Introduction to Oranda 
Errwaine ed ot U'Jtiviei (cited above. 
Alsu Dibliograph} m \ul 7) 

E Deschanel, Le Runianti'ime des clat- 
siques. Racine (Pans, 1883). 

P Stapfer, Racine ot Victor Hugo 
(Pans, 1887) 

Francisque Sarcey, Quarante Ana de 
theatre, vol 2 (Pans, 1900). 

Emile Faguct, Propoa de thedtre, voL 1 
(Puns, 1903) 

Jules Lemaitre, Impreaaiona de thidtre, 
vols 1, S, and 4 (Pans, 1888-90). 
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Jules Lemaitre, Jean Racine (Pans, 
1908). 

P. Robert, La Poitique de Racine (Pans, 
1890). 


P Monceaux, Racine (Pans, 1893). 
Gustave Lairoumet, Racine (4tb ed. 
Pans, 1911). 


PREFACE TO LA TH^BAIDE 
[Preface (to) La Thibaide] 
(1664) 


The reader will surely be a little more 
Indulgent toward this play than toward 
those that follow, because I was \ery 
young when I wrote it Certain verses 
I had previously written happened to fall 
into the hands of some people of culture, 
who urged me to write a tragedy, and 
proposed the subject of La TMbaide. 
This subject had already been treated 
by Rotrou, in his Antigone; but he killed 
oflf the two brothers at the beginning of 
the third act The remainder of the 
drama was in a way the beginning of 
another tragedy, introducing entirely 
new Interests It combined within itself 
two distinct plots, one of which was the 
plot of Euripides’ Phcanicuin Women, the 
other that of Sophocles’ Antigone I saw 
that the double plot tended to spoil his 
[Rotrou’s] play, which was, however, full 
of beautiful things I constructed mj 
play on practically the same jilot as the 
Phoenician Women of Euripides As to 
the Thebaid which is found among Sen- 
eca’s works, I am inclined to agree with 
Heinsius and maintain not only that it 
was not written by Seneca, but that it is 

1 Translated, for the first tune into Saglish 
by the editor — Ed 


the work of some rhetorical declaimer 
who had no idea what a tragedy was. 

The catastrophe of my play is possibly 
a httle too sanguinary, indeed, there is 
scarcely a character who is not killed off 
at the end But then, this is the story 
of the Thebaid, the most tragic of an- 
tiquity. 

Love which, ordinarily, assumed so 
important a r61e m tragedy, I have prac- 
tically neglected, I doubt whether 1 
should give it a more important place 
were I to re-wnte the play It would 
be necessary to have one of the brothers 
in love, or else both, but svbat chance 
had I to give them any other interest but 
that famous hatred, which consumed 
them both* If I could not have either 
of the brothers in love, there remained 
for me only to place the love-interest in 
characters of secondary mmortancej and 
this IS what I have done. But even then, 
the passion of love seems strangely out 
of place and ineffective. In short, I am 
of the opinion that lovers’ tenderness 
and jealousies can have no legitimate 
place amid all the incest, parricide, and 
other horrors which go to make up the 
story of CEdipus and his fated family. 


FIRST PREFACE TO ANDROMAQUE a 
[Premiire Preface (to) Andromaqve] 
(1668) 


. . . However that may be, the pub- 
lic has treated me so well that 1 am not 
bothered by the disappointment of two 
or three individuals who would have us 
re-cast aU the heroes of antiquity and 
make them paragons of perfection I 
think their intention of putting only such 
impeccable examples of humanity on the 
stage admirable, but I beg them to re- 

2 Extracts, here translated for the first 
tune into English, by editor — Ed 


member that it is not for me to change 
the laws of the drama. Horace tells 
us to describe Achilles as ferocious, in- 
exorable, violent — as he actually was. 
And Aristotle, far frotn asking us to 
portray perfect heroes, demands on the 
contrary that tragic characters — whose 
misfortunes bring about the tragic ca- 
tastrophe — should be neither wholly 
good nor wholly bad. He does not want 
them to be extremely good, because the 
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punishment of a good man would excite 
indlgnuliLMi rather than pity in the au- 
diente; nor that they be excessively bad, 
because there can exist no pity for a 
scoundrel. They must therefore stand 


midway between the two extremes, be 
virtuous and yet capable of folly, and 
fall into misfortune through some fault 
which allows us to pity without detesting 
them. 


FIRST PREFACE TO BRITANNICUS* 
[Premiire Prifaee (to) Brxtanntcua] 
( 1670 ) 


. Personally, I have always be- 
lieved that since tragedy was the imita- 
tion of a complete action — wherein sev- 
eral persons participate — that action is 
not complete until the audience knows 
in what situation the characters are 
Rnally left Sophocles always intorms 
us of this m the Anhaone he writes as 
many Imes to show Haemon’s fury and 
Creon’s punishment after the death of 
the princess, as I have written in Agrip- 
pma’s imprecations, the retreat of Junia, 
the punishment of Xarcissa and the de- 
spair of Nero, after the death of Britan- 
nicus. 

How could these difficult judges be 
leased? It would be an easy ta^, had 
wished to violate commonsense a little 
I should have but to abandon the natural 
for the extraordinary Instead of a sim- 
le plot, with very little material — as 
efits an action supposed to take place 
within the compass ot a smgle day and 
which, proceeding by degiees toward the 
end, is sustained solely by the interest, 
sentiments, and passions of the charac- 
ters — I could just as well have crowded 
the very same story with a number of 
mcidents which could not actually have 
happened within a whole month, with 
any number of stage-tricks, as aston- 
ishmg as they would be false to nature, 
with a number of declamatory passages 
wherein the actors would utter tlie ex- 
act opposite of what they ought to ut- 
ter. I might, for instance, have repre- 
sented some hero as drunk, wishing to 
make his mistress hate him, out of 
sheer caprice; Or a mouthing Lacedae- 
monian, a conqueror scattering maxims 
upon love, a woman giving lessons in 
pride to a warrior — m any of these 
ways I might have satisAed the gentle- 

8 Extracts, here translated, bv the editor, 
^ (or the &st tune into English — Ed, 


men. But what would that small group 
of intelligent people whom I must 
please, have said’ How would I have 
dared appear, so to speak, before those 
great men of antiquity whom I have 
taken for my models’ Because, when I 
make use of their thoughts, I think of 
them actually as spectators When we 
take our inspiration from them we 
should ahvaj s ask ourselves, “ What 
would Homer and Vergil sav, if they 
were to read these lines’ What would 
Sophocles say if he saw this scene’” 
However all this may be, I have never 
tried to prevent any one’s criticizing my 
works adversely, that would be impossi- 
ble Qvicf de te aln loquantur ipsi vi- 
deant, says Cicero, aed loquenttir tamen 
" Others must be careful how they speak 
of you, but be sure that they will speak 
ot you, in some way or otlier” 

I only beg the reader’s forgiveness for 
this httlc preface, winch I wrote merely 
to explain and justify my tragedy. 
What mure natural than to defend one- 
self when one believes oneself unjustly 
attacked’ I think that Terence wrote 
his prologue solely to justify and defend 
himself against the critics who spoke in 
disparagement of the old poet of evil in- 
tentions, malevoh veterts poetae, and 
who came to raise their voices against 
him, up to the very moment his comedies 
were performed 

. . occoepta eat agi: 

Exclamat, etc. 

Hardly haa the <yurtain riaen, but there 
he ta, crying out, etc. (Prologue to the 
“ Eunuchua “ of Terence ) 

There is one objection which might have, 
but has not, jbeen urged against me 
Still, what escaped the spectators may 
become evident to the reader: I make 
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Junta join the Vestals. Now, accord- 
ing to Aulus Gellius the Vestals received 
no one under six years of age, nor over 
ten. But here the people take Junta 
under their protection, and I thought 
that in consideration of her rank, her 


virtue, and her misfortune, an excep- 
tion might be made regardmg her age, 
as otlier exceptions had been made m 
the cases of so many men who deserved 
to be made consuls. 


PREFACE TO b£r£nICE 
[PrSfeuie (to) B^riTaet] 
( 1674 ) 


... I have for some time cherished 
the desire to try whether I could write 
a tragedy with the extremely simple plot 
so much admired by the ancients, for 
simphcity is one of the first precepts 
which thev have left us, “ Whatever 
you write,’’ says Horace, “ it must be sim- 
ple, and it must be one” 'The ancients 
admired the A jax of Sophocles, which is 
concerned wholly with the story of Ajax 
killmg himself with sorrow over the re- 
fusal to give him Achilles’ arms. They 
admired the Phtloctetea, the subject of 
which IS merely the coming of Ulysses 
for the arrows of Hercules The QHdt- 
nut itself, though full of incidents, is 
less crowded than the simplest tragedy 
of our tunes And finally, we see those 
who favored Terence justly placing him 
above all other comic poets, for the ele- 
gance of his style and his careful obser- 
vation of the manners of his day, but 
confessing none the less that Plautus had 
a distmct advantage over him, namely, 
in the simplicity of the majority of his 
plots It was doubtless this marvelous 
simplicity that caused the ancients to 
praise him so highly How much simpler 
must Menander have been, since Terence 
was obliged to take two of that poet’s 
comedies to make one of his own' 

Nor must one assume that this rule 
was based entirely upon caprice; no, 
nothing but what is true to life can* ap- 
peal to us in tiagedy But what sort of 
truth to life is there when within the 
space of one day a multitude of things 
happen that would in actual hfe occupy 
many weeks’ There are some who 
lieve that tins simplicity is a confession 
of the author's poverty of mvention. 
They are not awaie tliat on the contrary, 

4 Extracts, here translated, by the editor, 
"or the first time mto Engbsh. — Ed. 


an author’s invention is most severely 
put to the test m making something out 
of nothmg, and that the introduction of 
a host of incidents has always been the 
refuge of poets who felt their own want 
of genius, and power to interest their 
auditors through five acts of simple plot; 
sustained by the force of passion, beauty 
of ideas, and elegance of expression 1 
am far from believing that my play 
contains all these elements, but on the 
other hand, I do not think that the au- 
dience blamed me too much for having 
written a tragedy so honored with their 
tears, the thirtieth performance of which 
was as well attended as the first. 

Not that certain people have not cen- 
sured me for that very simplicity 1 
strove so diligently to attain: they be- 
lieved that a tragedy so denuded of in- 
trigue could not be accordmg to the rules 
of dramatic art. I wished to know 
whether the tragedy had bored them, 
and learned that they all admitted that 
it had not, but had moved them, and 
that they would willingly witness it 
again What more could they demand’ 
I beg them to thmk well enough of them- 
selves not to believe that a play which 
stirs them and gives them pleasure, can 
be absolutely at variance with the rules. 
The principal rule is to please and to 
stir, all others are simply means to aiv 
rive at that end. Tlie rules are long 
and complicated, and I advise those 
who criticize the play on the grounds 
just mentioned not to bother about them: 
they have more important busmess to 
attend to I.et them leave to us the 
trouble of interpreting Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry, and reserve for themselves the 
pleasure of weeping and being moved, 
and allow me to tell them what a musi- 
cian said to King Phihp of Mocedon, 
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when the latter maintained tliat a cer- 
tam iiong wu& not written according to 
the rules: “ Heaven keep you, Sire, tram 


bemg so unfortunate as to know such 
things better than 1 do 1 ” 


PREFACE TO PHEDRE » 
[Preface (to) Phidre] 
(1677) 


. . . What I can say is that in no 
other of my plays have I given virtue 
so exalted a place as in this, the slight- 
est evil is severely punished, the veiy 
thought of criuie is made as horiible as 
the commission of it, the weaknesses of 
love itself are treated as veritable shoit- 
comings; the passions are exhibited with 
the purpose of showing the disoider into 
which they lead us, vice is introduced in 
such wise as to make us detest it in all 
its horrible deformity This should prop- 
erly be the chief purpose of those who 
work for the public, this is what the an- 
cients kept constantly in mind Their 
plays were a veritable school where vir- 

s Extracts, here translated by the editor, 
for the first tune mto English — Ed 


tue was of no less importance than with 
the philosophers Hence it was that 
Aristotle laid down the rules of dramatic 
poetry, and Socrates, the wisest of the 
philosophers, did not disdain to speak 
of the traged.es of Euripides We should 
like our works to be as solid and full 
of useful mstruction as were those of 
antiquity This might be a means to 
reconcile tragedy to a number of cele- 
brated persons who eitiier because of 
their piety or their beliefs, have of late 
condemned it, and who would undoubt- 
edly cast a more favorable eye upon it 
if the dramatists endeavored to instruct 
as well as please their auditors, and so 
came nearer to the true end of aU trag- 
edy. 


NICOLAS BOILEAU-DESPBEAUX 


Nicolas Boileau-Despr^aux, the son of 
Gilles Boileau, was born at Pans in 
1636 His mother died when he was two 
years old, and the lad seems to have been 
somewhat neglected From his early 
youth he is said to have had but one pas- 
sion, “ the hatred of dull books ” He 
was educated at the College de Beau- 
vais, and later ivent to study theology at 
the Sorbonne Giving this up, he stud- 
ied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1656, but the law disgusted him and 
the next jear, on the death of his father 
who left him a comfortable income, he 
directed his ifttention exclusively to 
study and writing Among his earliest 
works are a few indifferent poems The 
first of his Satires, in which his true 

f enious found expression, dates from 
600. Though it was “ imitated ” from 
Juvenal, it is distinctly of the poet’s 
own time and spirit This was followed 


by olliers, of which twelve ultimately 
appeared. In these he attacked many 
authors of the preceding generations 
— among them Chapelam, Scudery, and 
Quinault — and went far toward de- 
stroying the earlier traditions He 
was, on the other hand, friendly to- 
ward Racine and Moliere Another of 
his effective attacks contributed to the 
downfall of the elaborate romance of 
the Mile de Scudery type, and was 
called Dialogue des hiroa de roman. 
Though it was written in 1664s it was 
not published until 1713, The Satiree 
appeared in the first authorized edition 
in 1666, and the Epttrea from 1669 on. 
These attracted considerable attention 
and brought him into Court favor. 
Louis XIY granted him a generous pen- 
sion and in 1677 made him Historiog- 
rapher to the King In the 1674i edition 
of his CEuvrea dweraea he published for 
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the first time his celebrated poeins« L’Art 
f antique and mock-heroic poem Le Iju- 
tnn. In the same year he also published 
his translation of Longmus On the Sub- 
Ixme, the Reflexions on which appeared 
in 1693. He was admitted to the Acad- 
emy in 1684 His last years were spent 
partly at Auteuil and partly at Pans 
They were not very productive. He 
died in 1711. 

The Art poetiqne was primarily the 
poet’s justification of his attacks in the 
Satires. In it he tried to brmg to the 
bar of reason the various “ bad ” poems 
which he had ridiculed Though at first 
he had ridiculed, he was now to cnticire 
His Rules, his precepts, his generalities 
are but obiter dicta, conclusions rather 
than statements But the work as a 
whole exercised incalculable infiuence 
until the so-called Romantic revolt in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 

On the drama: 

The Art poStique (1674), is practically 
Boiieaws only drama criticism, thou^ 
he incidentally touches upon the sub- 
ject in a few of his Epitres and Sa- 
tires. 

Editions’ 

The Art poitique first appeared in the 
CEuvres diverses in 1674. Of the “ orig- 
inal ” editions the best are in the (E wires 
published in 1674, 1694, 17U1, and 
1713. Among the annotated 01 wires, 
see the 4-volume ed. by Berriat Saint- 
Prix, 1830; the 4-volume Gidel ed, 
1873, and the Pauly 2-volunie ed , 1891. 
The best ed. of the Art poitique is 
in the smgle volume, with notes and 
introduction by Bruneti^re (7th ed , 


Pans, 1911), The Works of Monsiesur 
Boileau were translated “ by several 
hands ” and with a Life by Des 
IVlaiz^aux m 2 vols , London, 1712. 
The Art of Poetry was translated by 
Sir William Soames, “revised by Dry- 
den,” London, 1683. This is reprinted 
m Albert S. Cook’s The Art of Poetry, 
together with the similar treatises of 
Horace and Vida, Boston, 1892 

On Boileau and his work. 

P. Desmaizdaux, La Vie de Monsieur 
Boileau-Despieaux (Pans, 1712). 

Bohtana (Pans, 1713) 

D’Alembert, Eloge de Despriaux (Pans, 
1779) 

C-.V Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, vol. 6 
(latest ed.. Pans, 1901). 

, Portraits littirmres, vol. 1 (Pans, 

1862). 

, Causenes du Lundi, vol. 6 (Pans, 

1857-62) 

Ferdinand Brunetifere, Arbcle on Boileau 
m La Orande Eneytlopidie, vol. 7 
(Pans) 

, Introduction to L’Art Poitique 

(7th ed. Pans, 1911). 

, L’Esthetique de Boileau (in Etudes 

critiques sur I’histoire de la Utterature 
fraii<,aise, vol 6, Pans, 3rd ed, 1911) 

D. Xisard, Bxamen des Poitiques d’Ans- 
tote, d’llorace, et de Boileau (St. 
Cloud, 1846). 

George Saintsbury, A History of Criti- 
cism, voL 2 (New York, 1902) 

Charles Dejob, Lessing et Boileau (in 
the Revue des Cours et Conferences, 
Pans, 1897). 

A. Bourgom, Les Maitres de la antique 
au XVW Slide (Paris, 1889). 


THE ART OF POETRY 1 
[Art poitique] 

(1674) 


There’s not a monster bred beneath the 
sky. 

But, well-disposed by art, may please the 
eye; 

A curious workman, by his skill divine. 


1 Re-printed from Sir William Soames’ edi- 
tioii of Boileau's Art of Poetrv (London, 

1683)— With omi8Bion8.— Bda v « uon. 


From an ill object makes a good design 
Thus, to dehght us. Tragedy, m tears 
For CEdipus, provokes our hopes and 
fears; 

For parricide Orestes asks rehef. 

And to increase our pleasure, causes 
grief. 
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You then that u this nohle art would 
rise. 

Come aud in lofty verse dispute the 
prize 

Would you upon the stage acquire re- 
nown. 

And for your judges summon all the 
town!’ 

Would you your works forever should 
remain. 

And after ages past be sought again’ 

In all you write observe with care and 
art 

To move the passions and inchne the 
heart 

If in a labored act, the pleasing rage 
Cannot our hopes and fears by turns en- 
gage. 

Nor in our mind a feelmg pity raise, 

In vain with learned scenes you fill your 
plays; 

Your cold discourse can never move the 
mind 

Or a stern critic, naturally unkind. 

Who, justly tired with your pedantic 
flight. 

Or falls asleep or censures all you write. 
The secret is, attention first to gain. 

To move our minds and then to enter- 
tain, 

That, from the very opening of the 
scenes. 

The first may show us what the author 
means. 

I’m tired to see an actor on the stage 
That knows not whether he’s to laugh or 
rage; 

Who, an intrigue unravehng m vam. 
Instead of pleasmg keeps my mmd in 
pain 

I’d rather much the nauseous dunce 
should say 

Downright, “My name is Hector in the 
play,” 

Than with a mass of miracles, ill- 
joined. 

Confound my ears, and not instruct my 
mind. 

The subject’s never soon enough ex- 
pressed. 

Your place of action must be fixed, and 
rest. 

A Spanish poet may with good event 
In one day’s space whole ages repre- 
sent; 


There oft the hero of the wandermg 
stage 

Begins a child, and ends the play of 
age. 

But we, that are by reason’s rule con- 
fined. 

Will that with art the poem be designed, 
That unity of action, time, and place. 
Keep the stage full, aud all our labors 
grace. 

Write not what cannot be with ease 
conceived, 

Some truths may be too strong to be be- 
heved 

A foolish wonder cannot entertam. 

My mmd’s not moved if your discourse 
be vam. 

You may relate what would offend the 
eye. 

Seeing indeed would better satisfy. 

But there are objects which a curious 
art 

Hides from the eyes, yet offers to the 
heart. 

The mind is most agreeably surprised, 
When a well-woven subject, long dis- 
guised. 

You on a sudden artfully unfold. 

And give the whole another face and 
mold. 

At first the Tragedy was void of art, 
A song, where each man danced and 
sung his part. 

And of god Bacchus roarmg out the 
praise, 

Soilgbt a good vintage for their jolly 
days; 

Ihen wme and joy were seen in each 
man’s eyes. 

And a fat goat was the best singer’s 
prize. 

Thespis was first, who, all besmeared 
with lee. 

Began this pleasure for posterity. 

And with bis carted actors and a song 
Amused the people as he passed along 
Next .ffischylus the different persons 
placed. 

And with a better mask bis players 
graced. 

Upon a theater his verse expressed. 
And showed his hero with a buskin 
dressed 

Then Sophocles, the genius of bis age. 
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Increased the pomp and beauty of the 
stage. 

Engaged the Chorus song in every part. 

And polished rugged verse by rules of 
art, 

He in the Greek did those perfections 
gam 

Which the weak Latm never could at- 
tain. 


Our pious fathers, m their priest-rid 
age. 

As impious and profane abhorred the 
stage 

A troop of silly pilgrims, as ’tis said. 
Foolishly zealous, scandalously played. 
Instead of beioes and of love's com- 
plaints. 

The angels, God, the Virgin, and the 
saints 

At last right reason did his laws reveal. 
And showed the folly of their ill-placed 
zeal, 

Silenced those nonconformists of the age. 
And raised tlie lawful heroes of the 
stage. 

Only the Athenian mask was laid aside. 
And Chorus by the music was supplied 

Ingenious love, inventive in new arts. 
Mingled in plays, and quickly touched 
our hearts, 

This passion never could resistance And, 
But knows the shortest passage to the 
mind 

Pamt, then, I’m pleased my hero be in 
love. 

But let him not like a tame shepheid 
move. 

Let not Achilles be like Thyrsis seen. 
Or for a Cyrus show an Artamene, 
That, struggling oft, his passions we 
may find 

The tradty, not the virtue of his mind 

Of romance heroes shun the low de- 
sign. 

Yet to great hearts some human frailties 
join. 

Achdles must with Homer’s heart en- 
gage— 

For an affront I’m pleased to see him 
rage, 

Those littie failings in your hero’s heart 
Show that of man and nature he has 
part 


To leave known rules you cannot be al- 
lowed; 

Make Agamemnon covetous and proud, 
Avneas in rebgious rites austere; 

Keep to each man his proper character. 
Of countiies and of times the humors 
know. 

From different cLmates different cus- 
toms grow; 

And sliive to shun their fault, who 
vainly dress 

An antique hero like a modern ass, 

Who make old Homans like our English 
move. 

Show Cato sparkisb, or make Brutus 
love ^ 

In a romance those eriors are excused; 
There ’tis enough that, leading, we’re 
amused, 

Rules too severe would there be useless 
tound. 

But the strict scene must have a juster 
bound. 

Exact decorum we must always find. 

If then you form some hero in your 
mind, 

Be suie your image with itself agree. 

For what he first appears he still must 
be. 

Affected wits will naturally incline 
To paint their figures by their own de- 
sign, 

Your bully poets bully heroes write; 
Chapman in Bussy D’Aiubois took de- 
light. 

And thought perfection was to huff and 
fight 1 

Wise nature by variety does please; 
Clothe differing passions in a differmg 
dress , 

Bold anger m rough haughty words ap- 
peal s , 

Sorrow is humble and dissolves m tears. 

Make not your Hecuba with fury rage. 
And show a ranting grief upon the stage, 

2 The original runs 

Gardfz donr de donner, ainsi qne dans Clilis 
L'mr, ni Vesprtt franqoxs a Vantique Jtdtie 

S The original reads 

Tout d Vhumeur qasronnt en un auteur 
Oalprenide et Juba pailent du mime ton 
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Or tell m Vain how “the rough Tooais 
bore 

His sevenfold waters to the Euxine 
shore.” 

These swollen expressions, this affected 
noise, 

Shows like some pedant that declaims 
to boys. 

In sorrow you must softer methods keep. 

And, to excite our tears, yourself must 
weep. 

Those noisy words with which ill plays 
abound 

Come not from hearts that are m sad- 
ness drowned 

The theater for a young poet’s rimes 

Is a bold venture in our knowing times 

An author cannot easily purchase fame. 

Critics are always apt to hiss and blame ; 

You may be judged by eiery ass in 


And cured this n.,.dness by the power of 
laws. 

Forbade, at any time or any place 

To name the persons or describe the face. 

The stage its uncient tury thus let fall, 

And comedy diverted without gall. 

By mild reproofs recovered minds dis- 
eased, 

And, sparmg persons, innocently pleased * 

Each one was nicely shown in this new 
glass. 

And smiled to thina he was not meant 
the ass. 

A miser oft would laugh at first, to find 

A faithful draught ot his own sordid 
mmd; 

And fops were with such care and cun- 
ning writ. 

They liked the piece for which themselves 
did sit 


town — 

The privilege is bought for half-a-crown 
To please, you must a hundred chances 


try* 

Sometimes be humble, then must soar on 
high. 

In noble thoughts must everywhere 
abound. 

Be easy, pleasant, solid, and profound, 

To these you must surprising touches 
join. 

And show us a new wander in each hne; 

That all, in a just method well-designed 

Hay leave a strong impression m the 
mmd 

These are the arts that tragedy main- 
tain. 


The great success which tragic writers 
found 

In Athens first the comedy renowned 

The abusive Grecian there, by pleasing 
ways, 

Dispersed his natural malice in his plays; 

Wisdom and virtue, honor, wit, and 
sense. 

Were subject to buffooning insolence; 

Poets were publicly approved and 
sought. 

That vice extolled and virtue set at 

• naught; 

A Socrates himself, in that loose age. 

Was made the pastime of a scoffing 
stage. 

At last the public took in hand the cause. 


You, then, that would the comic laur- 
els wear. 

To study nature be your only care 
Whoe’er knows man, and by a curious art 
Discerns the hidden secrets of the heart; 
He who observes, and naturally can paint 
The jealous fool, the fawning sycophant, 
A sober wit, an entei^nsing ass, 

A humorous Otter, or a Hudibras, — 
May safely in those noble lists engage, 
And make them act and speak upon the 
stage. 

Strive to be natural m all you write, 

And paint with colors that may please 
the sight 

Nature in various figures does abound, 
And m each mmd are different humors 
found ; 

A glance, a touch, discovers to the w ise. 
But every man has not discerning eyes. 


All-changing time does also change the 
nimd, 

And different ages different pleasures 
find. 


Youth, hot and furious, cannot brook de- 
lay* 

By flattering vice is easily led astray ; 
Vain in discourse, inconstant m desire. 
In censure rash, in pleasures all on fire 
The manly age does steadier thoughts 
enjoy. 


* Onemal. 

. . fjt pfut innoeemment dam lea vere da 
Uinandre. — Ed. 
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Power and ambition do his soul emply; 
Against the turns of fate he sets his 
mind. 

And by the past the future hopes to find. 
Decrepit age, still adding to his stores, 
For others heaps the treasure he adores. 
In all his actions keeps a frozen pace. 
Past time extols, the present to debase. 
Incapable of pleasures youth abuse. 

In others blames what age does him re- 
fuse. 

Your actors must by reason be con- 
trolled; 

Let young men speak hke young, old men 
hke old. 

Observe the town and study well the 
court. 

For thither various characters resort 
Thus ’twas great Jonson purchased his 
renown, 

And m his art had borne away the 
crown, 

If, less desirous of the people’s praise, 
lie had nut with low farce debased his 
plays. 

Mixing dull buffoonry with wit refined, 
And Harlequin with noble Terence 
joined. 

When m The Foai I see the tortoise 
hissed, 

I lose the author of The Alchemiet.^ 

The comic wit, born with a smiling air. 
Must tragic grief <ind pompous verse 
forbeai , 

Yet may he not, as on a market-place, 

6 la the above passage — begioiimg with 
** Thus 'twas," It is necessary to restore 
" MoIiJre " for " Jonson " , “ Tabarin ’’ for 
“Harlequin", “ridiculous sack in which 
Scapin IS rolled,” for " When in The Fox I 
see the tortoise hissed " , and '* Le Afu- 
anthrope " for " The jLlehemiet " — Ed 


With bawdy jests amuse the populace. 
With well-bred conversation you must 
please. 

And your intrigue unravelled be with 
ease; 

Your action still should reason’s rules 
obey, 

Xor in an empty scene may lose its way. 
Your humble style must sometimes gently 
rise. 

And your discourse sententious be and 
wise, 

The passions must to nature be confined. 
And scenes to scenes with artful weavmg 
joined. 

Your wit must not unseasonably play. 
But follow business, never lead the way. 
Observe how Terence does this evil shun; 
A careful father chides his amorous son; 
Then see that son whom no advice can 
move. 

Forget those orders, and pursue his love! 
’Tib not a well-drawn picture we dis- 
cover, 

’Tis a true son, a father, and a lover. 

I like an author that reforms the age, 
And keeps the right decorum of Sie 
stage. 

That always pleases by just reason’s 
rule; 

But for a tedious droll, a quibbling fool, 
W’ho with low nauseous bawdry fills his 
plays. 

Let bun begone, and on two trestles raise 
Some Smithfield stage, where he may act 
his pranks. 

And make Jack-Puddings speak to 
mountebaDks.s 

(Book III.) 

0 Original ' " Amaaing the Pone Neuf < 

Ills stole nonsense, and playing his prank 
the assembled lackeys" — Ed , ' 
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Charles de Marguetel de Saint-Denis, 
sieur de Saint-Evremond, was born of an 
old and noble family at the Chfiteau de 
Saint-Denis-le-Guast (near Coutances), 
in 1610. He was destined to a career in 
the magistrature and was sent to Paris 
to study In 1619. His education was 


continued, with special emphasis on pi 
losopby, at Paris and at Caen He bej 
bis law study in 1638, but gave it up. 
the end of a year and entered the arm> 
He participated in many campaigns. 
After twenty years of service he was 
made mariehal de camp, after losing his 
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lieutenancy as the result of an ill-advised 
joke on bis former friend Cond6 Dur- 
ing bis military career be read and stud- 
ied and wrote. The Comidie des aeadi- 
mtcteni (written 104^-43) and Maxtmet 
(1647), belong to this period. In 1659 
be wrote a letter to Cr^qui criticizing the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, and as a result 
he was forced to leave France He 
went at first to Holland, then (1661) to 
England, where he spent the remainder 
of his life His existence m England 
was evidently a not unhappy exile, for 
be was in particular favor with Charles 
II and bis two successors; and when m 
1688, he was permitted to return to his 
native country, he did not take advan- 
tage of the offer. He died at London in 
1703, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey 

Saint-Evremond is important in the 
history of dramatic criticism both rela- 
tively and intiinsically. His knowledge, 
both of books and bfe, and his compara- 
tive freedom from prejudice, gave hmi 
peculiar advantages over such contem- 
poraries as Boileau It seems that lus 
stay in England, besides affording him 
the incalculable advantage of knowing 
another nation and its uterature, gave 
him a vantage point from which he was 
able to judge and discriminate wisely in 
the questions which were being debated in 
his own country. His impartiality in the 
Ancients and Aloderns Quariel is an ex- 
ample of this detachment He was one 
of the tew Frenchmen of his time who 
was able, or cared, to adopt what is now 
known as the comparative system of criti- 
m. His championship of Corneille is 
le, mvigorating, and interesting. The 
>re ot wiilings m winch he discussed 
‘ drama are probably the earliest 
ecimens of the modern essay. 

On the drama: 

Dissertation sur la tragidie de Racine 
mtitulee Alexandre le Grand (1666). 
Response de M de Saint-Evremond i M. 
de Corneille (1.668) 

la Tragedie anctenne et modeme 
(1673). 

Av/r les Caraetires des tragidies (1679) 
A tin auteur gtu me demandait men sen- 
timent d’une piice oil Vhirotne ns fat- 
sait que se lamenter (1673). 
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Sur les tragidies (1677). 

Sur nos comidies, exeepti ceUes de Mo- 
liere, oil Von trouve le vrai espnt de la 
eomedie, et sur la comidie espagnole 
(1677). 

De la comidie italienne (1677). 

De la comedie anglaise (1677). 

Sur les operas (1677) 

Difense de quelques piiees de thidtre de 
M. Corneille (1677) 1 

(All the above are m the English trans- 
lation cited.) 

Editions: 

With the exception of the works already 
mentioned, very little of Saint-Evre- 
mond was published durmg his hfe- 
time Ihe first authorized edition, 
which IS not, however, complete, was 
the CEuvres meslees, 3 vols, London, 
1705. This was followed by the 7-vol. 
ed. of 1708, the Amsterdam ed. in 
1737, and Pans ed in 1740 Among 
the modern editions, see the duvres 
milees, edited in 3 vols. by Giraud 
(Pans, 1865), and Ch Uidel's smgle- 
volume ed of the duvres choists (C>ar- 
mer. Pans, after 1866) The duvres 
were translated as The Works of Mon- 
sieur de St. Evremond, 3 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1714 This contains a Life by P. 
Des Maizeeaux). 

On Samt-Evremond and his works. 

Introductions to the various editions 
cited 

G. Merlet, Saint-Evremond (Pans, 1869) 
F. Pastrello, Etude sur Saint-Evremond 
et son influence (Tiieste, 1875). 

A Eourgoin, Les Maitres de la critique 
au XVH" siecle (Pans, 1889). 

C-A bamte-Beuve, Causenes du Lunch, 
vol. 4 (Pans, 1857-69). 

Gilbert et Gidel, Eloges de Saint-Evre- 
mond (Pans, 1866) 

La Grande Encgclopidie, vol. 39 (Paris) 
George Samtsbury, A History of CriU- 
eism, vol 9 (Xew York, 1909) 

W. Melville Daniels, Saint-Evremond en 
Angleterre (Versailles, 1907). 

1 The dates in each case refer to writin;* 
All these essays were first published in 1706«— ^ 
£d 
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OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAGEDY* 
[De la Tragidie aneierwe et modeme] 
(Written 1672) 


There were never so many rules to 
write a good tragedy by, and yet so few 
good ones are now made that the players 
are obbged to revive and act all the old 
ones, 1 remember that the Abb£ d’Au- 
bignac wrote one according to the laws 
be had so imperiously prescribed for the 
stage. This piece had no success, not- 
withstandmg which he boasted m all com- 
panies that he was the first P'rench 
writer that had exactly followed the pre- 
cepts of Aristotle; whereupon the Prince 
of Cond6 said wittily: ‘‘I am obliged 
to Monsieur d’Aubignac for having so 
exactly followed Aristotle’s rules, but 1 
wiU never forgive the rules of Aristotle 
for having put Monsieur d’Aubignac upon 
writmg so Dad a tragedy.” 

It must be acknowledged that Aris- 
totle’s Art of Poetry is an excellent 
piece of work; but, however, there’s noth- 
ing so perfect m it as to be the stand- 
ing rules of all nations and all ages 
Descartes and Gassendi have found out 
truths that were unknown to Aristotle. 
Corneille has discovered beauties for the 
stage of which Aristotle was ignorant; 
and as our philosophers have observed 
errors m his Phyeienj our poets have 
spied out faults in his Poetics, at least 
with respect to us, considermg what 
great change all things have undergone 
smce bis time. The gods and goddesses 
amongst the Ancients brought events that 
were great and extreme upon the thea- 
ter, either by their hatred or their friend- 
ship, by their revenge or their protection; 
and among so many supernatural things, 
nothing appeared fabulous to the people, 
who believed there passed a familiar cor- 
respondence between gods and men 
Their gods, generally speaking, acted by 
human passions; their men undertook 
nothing without the counsel of the gods, 
and executed nothing without their assist- 
ance. Thus in this mixture of the di- 
vinity and humanity, there was nothing 
which was not credible 

But all this profusion of miracles is 
downright romance to us at this time of 

2 Be-printed from the anonymous transla- 
tion ol the Worlct (London, 1714), — Ed 


day. The gods are wanting to us, and 
we are wanting to the gods; and if, in 
mutation of the Ancients, an author 
would introduce his angels and saints 
upon our stage, the bigots and puritans 
would be offended at it, and the hber- 
tines would certainly think him weak 
Our preachers would by no means suffer 
a confusion of the pulpit and the theater, 
or that the people should go and learn 
those matters from the mouth of come- 
dians which themselves deliver in their 
churches, with such authority to the 
whole people 

Besides this, it would give too great an 
advantage to the libertines, who might 
ridicule in a comedy those very things 
which they receive at church with a seem- 
ing submission, either out of respect to 
the place or to the character of the per- 
son that utters them 

But let us put tne case that our doc- 
tors should freely leave all holy matters 
to the liberty of the stage; let us like- 
wise take it for granted that men of the 
least devotion would hear them with as 
great an inclination to be edified as per- 
sons of the profoundest resignation; yet 
certain it is that the soundest doctrines, 
the most Christian actions, and the most 
useful truths, would produce a kind of 
tragedy that would please us the least 
of anything in the world 

The spirit of our religion is directly 
opposite to that of tragedy The humil 
ity and patience of our saints carry too 
direct an opposition to those heroical vir- 
tues that are so necessary for the thea- 
ter. What zeal, what force is there 
which Heaven does not bestow upon 
Nearthus and Poljeucte’ And what is 
there wanting on the part of these new 
Christians to answer fully the end of 
these happy gifts’ The passion and 
charms of a lovely young bride make not 
the least impression upon the mind of 
Polyeucte The politic considerations of 
Felix, as they less affect us, so they make 
a less impression Insensible both of 
prayers and menaces, Polyeucte has a 
greater desire to die for Gm than other 
men have to live for themselves. Never-. 
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theless, this veiy subject^ which would 
make one of the finest sernwns in the 
world, would have made a wretched trag- 
edy', if the conversation of Pauline and 
S^vfere, heightened with other sentiments 
and other passions, had not preserved 
that reputation to the author whidi the 
Christian virtues of our martyrs had 
made him lose. 

The theater loses aU its agreeableness 
when it pretends to represent sacred 
things; and sacred things lose a great 
deal of the rehgious opinion that is due 
to them by bemg represented upon the 
'heater. 

To say the truth, the histories of the 
Old Testament are infinitely better 
suited to our stage. Moses, Samson, and 
Joshua would meet much better suc- 
cess than Polyeucte and Nearchus, for 
the wonders they would work there would 
be a fitter subject for the theater But 
I am apt to believe that tlie priests 
would not fail to exclaim agamst the 
profanation of these sacred histones, 
witli which they fill then conversations, 
their books, and their sermons, and to 
speak soberly upon the point, the mirac- 
umus passage tlirougli the Red Sea, 'the 
sun stopped in his career by the prayer 
of Joohua, and whole armies defeated by 
Samson with the jawbone of an ass — 
all these miracles, 1 say, would not be 
credited in a play, because we believe 
them m the Bible, but we should be 
rather apt to question them m the Bible, 
because we should beheve nothmg of 
them m the play 

If what I have dehvered is founded on 
good and solid reasons, we ought to con- 
tent ourselves with things purely natural, 
but at the same time, such as are extraor- 
dmary, and in our heroes to choose the 
prmcipal actions which we may believe 
possible as human, and which may cause 
admiration m us, as being rare and of 
an elevated character. In a word, we 
should have nothing but what is great, 
yet still let it be human In the human, 
we must carefully avoid mediocrity, and 
fable in tliat which is great. 

I am by no means willing to compare 
the PharsaUa to the JBneid, I know the 
just difference of their value, but as for 
what purely regards elevation, Ponrpey, 
Csesar, Cato, Curio, and Labienus, have 
done more for Lucan than Jupiter, Mer- 


cury, Juno, Venus, and all the train of 
the other gods and goddesses have done 
for Vergil. 

The ideas which Lucan gives us of 
these great men are truly greater, and 
affect us more sensibly, than those which 
Vergil gives us of his deities. The latter 
has clothed his gods with human infirmi- 
ties to adapt them to the capacity of 
men; the other has raised his heroes so 
as to brmg them into competition with 
the gods themselves 

Vtetrix cauta dus plaemt, ted cteta 
Catont 

In Vergil, the gods are not so valuable 
as the heroes; m Lucan, the heroes equal 
the gods. To give you my opinion 
freely, I beheve that the tragedy of the 
Ancients might have suffered a happy 
loss in the banishment of their gods, their 
oracles and their soothsayers. 

For it proceeded from these gods, these 
oracles, and these divmers, that the 
stage was swayed by a spirit of super- 
sbtion and terror, capable of infecting 
mankind with a thousand errors, and 
overwhelming them with numerous mis- 
chiefs. And if we consider the usual im- 
pressions which tragedy made at Athens 
in the mmds of the spectators, we may 
safely affirm that Plato was more m the 
right, who prohibited the use of them, 
than Aristotle, who recommended them; 
for as their tragedies wholly consisted in 
excessive motions of fear and pity, was 
not this the direct way to make the thea- 
ter a school of terror and of compassion, 
where people only learnt to be affrighted 
at all dangers, and to abandon uiem- 
selves to despair upon every misfortune? 

It will be a bard matter to persuade 
me that a soul accustomed to be terrified 
for what regards another, has strength 
enough to support misfortunes that con- 
cern itself. This perhaps was the reason 
why the Athenians became so susceptible 
of the impressions of fear, and that this 
spirit of terror which the theater inspired 
into them with so much art became at 
last but too natural to their armies. 

At Sparta and Rome, where bnly ex- 
amples of valor and constancy were pub- 
licly shown, the people were no less brave 
and resolute in battle than they were 
unshaken and constant in the calamities 
of the Republic. Ever since this art of 
fearmg and lamenting was set up at 
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Athens, all those disorderly passions 
which they had, as it were, imbibed at 
their public representations, got footing 
in their camps and attended them m their 
wars. 

Thus a spirit of superstition occasioned 
the defeat of their armies, and a spirit 
of lamentation made them sit down con- 
tented with bewailmg their great misfor- 
tunes, when they ought to have found 
out proper remedies for them For how 
was it possible for them not to learn 
despair in this jiititul school of commis- 
eration’* The persons they usually repre- 
sented upon it were examples of the 
greatest misery and subjects but of ordi- 
nary virtues 

Sio great was their desire to lament 
that they represented fewer virtues than 
misfortunes, lest a soul raised to the 
admiration of heroes should be less in- 
clined to pity the distressed, and m 
order to imprint these sentiments of af- 
fliction the deeper in their spectators, 
they had always upon their theater a 
chorus of virgins or of old men, who fur- 
nished them upon eiery event, cither 
with their terrors or witli their tears 

Aristotle was sensible enough what 
prejudice this might do the Athenians, 
but he thought he sufficiently prevented 
it by establislung a certain Purgation, 
which no one hitherto has understood, 
and which in my opinion he himselt never 
fully comprehended For can anything 
be so ridiculous os to form a science 
which will infallibly discompose our 
nunds, only to set up another, which 
does not certainly pietend to cure us? 
Or to laise a xierturhation in our souls 
for no other end than to endeavor after- 
wards to calm it, by obliging it to re- 
flect upon the dejected condition it has 
been in'* 

Among a thousand persons that are 
present at the theater, perhaps there 
may be six philosophers that are capa- 
ble of recovering their former tranqud- 
hty by the assistance of these prudent 
and useful meditations; but the multitude 
will scarce make any such judicious re- 
flections, and we may be almost assured 
that what we see constantly represented 
on the theater, will not fail, at long run, 
to produce in us a habit of these un- 
happy motions 

Our theatrical representations are not 


subject to the same circumstances as 
those of the Ancients were, since our fear 
necer goes so far as to raise this super- 
stitious terror, which produced such ill 
effects upon valor Our fear, generally 
speaking, is nothmg else but an agree- 
able uneasiness, which consists in the 
suspension of our mmds; ’tis a dear con- 
cern which our soul has for those objects 
that draw its affection to them 

We may almost say the same of pity as 
’tis used on our stage We diiest it of 
all Its weakness, and leave it all that we 
call charitable and human I love to see 
the misfortune of some great uidiappy 
person lamented, I am content with all 
my heart that he should attract our com- 
passion, nay, sometimes, command our 
tears; but then I would have these ten- 
der and generous tears paid to his mis- 
fortunes and virtues together, and that 
this melancholy sentiment of pity be ac- 
companied with vigorous admiration, 
which shall stir up in our souls a sort of 
an amorous desire to mutate him. 

We were obhged to mingle somewhat 
of love in the new tragedy, the better to 
remove those black ideas which the an- 
cient tragedy caused in us by supersti- 
tion and terror. And m truth there is 
no passion that more excites us to every- 
thing that IS noble and generous than a 
virtuous love A man who may cow- 
ardly suffer himself to be insulted by a 
contemptible enemy will yet detend what 
he loves, though to the apparent hazard 
of his hfe, against the attacks ot the most 
valiant The weakest and most fearful 
creatures — those creatures that are nat- 
urally inclined to fear and to run away — 
will fiercely encounter what they diead 
most, to preserve the obiect of their love. 
Love has a certain heat which supplies 
the defect of courage in those that want 
it most But to confess the truth, our 
authors have made as ill an use of this 
noble passion as the Ancients did of their 
fear and pity, for if we except eight or 
ten plays where its impulses have been 
managed to great advantage, we have no 
tragedies in which both* lovers and love 
are not equally injured. 

We have an affected tenderness where 
we ought to place the noblest sentiments. 
We bestow a softness on what ought to 
be most moving; and sometimes when we 
mean plainly to express the graces of 
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nature we fall into a vicious and mean 
simplicity. 

We imagine we make kmgs and emper- 
ors perfect lovers, but in tragedy we 
make riditulous princes of them; and by 
the complaints and sighs which be- 
stow upon them where thiy ought neither 
to complain nor sigh, we represent them 
weak, both as lovers and as princes 

Our great heroes upon the theater gen- 
erally make love like shepherds, and thus 
the innocence of a sort of rural passion 
supplies with them the place of glory and 
valor. 

If an actress has the art to weep and 
bemoan herself after a moving lively 
manner, we give her our tears, at cer- 
tain places which demand gravity; and 
because she pleases best when she scums 
to be affected, she shall put on grief all 
along, indifferently 

Sometimes we must have a plain, unar- 
tiilcial, sometimes a tender and some- 
times a melancholy whining love, with- 
out regarding where that simplicity, ten- 
derness, or grief is requisite; and the 
reason of it is plain- tor as we must 
needs have love everywhere, we look for 
diversity in the manners, and seldom or 
never place it m the passions. 

I am in good hopes we shall one day 
find out the true use of this passion, 
which IS now become too common That 
which ought to sweeten cruel or calami- 
tous accidents, that which ought to affect 
our very souls, to animate our courage 
and raise our spirits, will not certainly 
be always made the subject of a little 
affected tenderness or of a weak suii- 
phcity Whenever this happens, we need 
not envy the Ancients, and without pay- 
mg too great a respect to Antiquity, or 
bemg too much prejudiced against the 
present age, we shall not set up the trag- 
edies of Sophocles and Euripides as the 
only models for the dramatic composi- 
tions of our times 

However, I don’t say that these trag- 
edies wanted anything that was necessary 
to recommend them to the palate of the 
Athenians; but should a man translate 
the (Edipws, the’best performance of all 
Antiquity, into French, with the same 
spirit and force as we see it m the orig- 
inal, I dare be bold to afSrm that noth- 
ing in the world would appear to us 
more cruel and more opposite to the 


true sentiments which mankmd ought to 
have. 

Our age has at least this advantage 
over theirs, that we are allowed the iil> 
ertj to hdte vice and love virtue As the 
gods occasioned the gre.itest crimes on 
the the.itir of tlie Amicnts, tliesc crimes 
captivated the respect of the spectators, 
and the people durst not find fault witll 
those things which were re.illy abomin- 
able. When they saw Agamemnon sac- 
rifice his own daughter, and a daughter 
too that was so tenderly loved by him, 
to appease the indignation of the gods, 
they only considered Hus barbaious sac- 
rifice as a pious obedience, .ind the high- 
est proof of a religious submission 

Now, in that superstitious age, if a 
man still preserved the eotmiion senti- 
ments of humanity, he could not avoid 
murmuring at the cruelty of the gods; 
he must needs be cruel and barbarous 
to his own tellovv -creatures, he must, like 
Agamemnon, offer the greatest violi nee 
both to nature and to his ovv-n affection 

Tantum relligio potiiit auadpre mnlo- 
rwm, sajs Lucretius, upon the account 
of this barbarous sacrifice 

Nowadays we see men represented 
upon the theater without the Interposi- 
tion of tlie gods, and this conduct is mfl- 
nitelv more useful both to the puMie and 
to piivate poisons, for in ciur tiagedies 
we neither introduce any villain who is 
not detested, nor any hero who does not 
cause himself to be admired W^illi us, 
few crime-s escape unjiunished .ind few 
virtues go off unrewarded In slioit, by 
the good examples we publicly reprcsint 
on the theater, by tin agreeable senti- 
ments of love and admiration that are 
discreetly interwoven with a reelifu d 
fear and pity, we are in a eapueity of 
arriving to that pcrtettion whiLli Horace 
desires 

Omne Udit piincfu/m, qui miarmt vlile 
duhi, which can never be effe-cted by the 
rules of ancient tragedy 

I shall cuncludi with 11 new and daring 
thought of my own, and that is this we 
ought, in tragedy, before all things what- 
ever, to look after a greatness of soul 
well expressed, winch excites in us a te n- 
der admiration By this sort of adtiiira- 
tion our minds are sensJily ravished, eiur 
courages elevated, and our souls deeply 
affected. 
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RESTORATION AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
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Between the publication of Jonson’s 
Dtseoveries (1641) and that of Dryden’s 
Essay of Dramattck Poeste (1668), there 
IS no outstanding piece of dramatic criti- 
cism m English However, Davenant’s 
efforts to create the opera, his Preface to 
Oondtbert and Hobbes’ reply, in 1660, to- 
gether with the former’s Dedication and 
To the Reader prefixed to his Siege of 
Rhodes (printed 1663), deserve passing 
notice as connecting links Sir Robert 
Howard’s Preface to Pour Nem Playes 
(1665), which called forth Dryden’s re- 
ply, and Howard’s further Preface — to 
The Great Favourite (1668) — Richard 
Flecknoe’s A Short Discourse of the Eng- 
lish Stage (1664), and the various pref- 
aces, dedications, and prologues, especially 
of Shadwell’s The Sullen Lovers (1668) 
and of The Humourists (1671), are fur- 
ther indications of interest in dramatic 
controversies. Thomas Rymer entered 
the field a few years after Dryden. His 
Preface to his translation of Rapin’s Ri- 
flexions sur la poetique (1674) attacked 
all stragglers from the narrow path pre- 
scribed by the rigid neo-classicists , he 
followed this with a severe criticism of 
the Elizabethans, in The Tragedies of 
the Last Age Consider’d, etc. (1678), 
and in 1693 he published his Short View 
of Tragedy, etc , containing the famous 
onslaught on Othello^ Milton published 
his short dissertation on tragedy with his 
Samson Agonistes (1671) as a sort of 
apology. It is based almost entirely 
upon the Italian Renaissance critics’ con- 
ception of Aristotle’s remarks on trag- 
edy. Other contemporaries of Dryden, 
who dominated tlie last years of the cen- 
tury are, among others of less impor- 
tance: the Duke of Buckmgham, whose 
Essay upon Poetry was published in 
1682; Ravenscroft's preface to the play 
Dame Dobson (1684) ; Sedley, whose 
Eellamira (1687) had a short Preface, 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount, whose exten- 


sive treatise — De Re Poetica — with nu- 
merous excerpts from ancient and mod- 
em poets, appeared in 1694; and 
the dramatists, Blackmore — Prefaces to 
Prince Arthur (1695) and King Ar- 
thur (1697) — and Dilke — Preface to 
The City Lady (1697) Of Dryden’s 
thirty odd prefaces, essays, etc., on 
the drama, the first, the Epistle Ded- 
icatory to his play The Rieal Ladies, 
was published in 1664 This was fol- 
lowed by the Essay of Dramatick Poesie 
(1668), and the Defence, the same year. 
Nearly every one of his plays carries 
a preface, dedication, or separate essay 
defending bis dramatic prachce, setting 
forth some theory, or attackmg lie prac- 
tice or theory of others. His last word 
on the drama is found in the Discourse 
on Eptek Poetry, prefixed to his trans- 
lation of the Aineid in 1697, three years 
before bis death. Dryden was a great 
critic, one of the greatest of all tune. 
“ He estabbshed (let us hope for all 
time),” says Saintsbury, “the Enghsb 
fashion of criticizing, as Shakespeare did 
the English fashion of dramatizing, — 
the fashion of aiming at delight, at truth, 
at justice, at nature, at poetry, and let- 
ting the rules take care of themselves” 
The controversy between the Puritans 
and the stage assumed its most violent 
form m the famous Collier dispute In 
1696 Jeremy Collier, a Nonjuring’clergy- 
man, pubhshed his Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the Eng- 
lish Stage This pamphlet was aimed 
primarily against the dramatists who 
“ profaned ” the stage with immoral 
characters and situations, and who at- 
tacked the clergy While his purpose 
was primarily a moral one, there is a 
good deal of literary criticism in his 
work There is no doubt that he was 
a most important factor in changing the 
tone of the plays of his generation, and 
stultifymg the comedies of the next. 
The Short View called forth many re- 
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lies, some of which were anonymous, 
on^eve replied with his Amendments 
upon Mr, Collier’s False and Imperfect 
CttatiOTis, etc, the same year. Collier at 
once riposted with his Defence of the 
Short View, etc Farquhar is the proba- 
ble author of The Adventures of Covent 
Garden, in which he answered Collier 
by suggestmg that the “ best way of an- 
swering Mr. Collier was not to have 
rephed at all” Vanbrugh, who together 
with Congreve and Dryden, was speci- 
fically attacked, rephed in his Vindica- 
tion of the Relapse, etc (1699). John 
Dennis, a critic of no mean abihty, de- 
fended the stage in a lengthy treatise 
on The Usefulness of the Stage to the 
Happiness of Mankind, to Government, 
and to Religion, etc (1698) When, in 
1705, Colher published his Dissuasive 
from the Flag House, Dennis again an- 
swered with A Person of Quality’s An- 
swer to Mr. Collier’s Letter, Before the 
Colher controversy started, Dennis had 
written his first criticism, the Impartial 
Critick (1693), in reply to Rymer’s 
Short View of Tragedy. Among his 
subsequent dramatic criticisms may be 
mentioned: Ati Essay on the Operas 
(1706), An Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Shakespeare (171J), Re- 
marks upon Cato, A Tragedy (1713), 
A Defence of Sir Fopling Flutter, a 
Comedy (1793), Remarks on a Play, 
call’d The Conscious Lovers, a Comedy 
(1733), The Stage Defended from Scrip- 
ture, Reason and the Common Sense of 
Mankind for Two Thousand Years 
(1736). Drake’s Antient and Modem 
Stages survey’d (1699) called forth Col- 
lier’s Second Defence of the Short View, 
etc (1700) F Kilmer’s A Defence of 
Plays, etc (1707), found Collier once 
more ready with an answer, A Farther 
Vindication of the Short View, etc 
(1708). Mr. Collier’s Dissuaswe from 
the Play House (1703), completes the 
list of the clergyman’s attacks on the 
stage. Among the many defenses of 
Collier may be mentioned the anonymous 
A Representation of the Impiety and 
Immorality of the English Stage, etc. 
(1704). Formal treatises on the art of 
poetry made their appearance early in 
the new century Edward Bysshe’s Art 
of English Poetry (probably 1700) is 
of great historical importance, and sums 


up the neo-classic tendencies of the time. 
This was followed in 1731 by Charles 
Gildon’s Complete Art of Poetry, It 
was probably Gildon who “improved” 
and continued Gerard Langbaine’s Dives 
and Characters of the English Dramatus 
Poets, etc , which was published in 
1699 (”). Addison, great as he was m 
other fields, is not important as a dra- 
matic critic. In the Spectator, however, 
he touches on drama at several points.i 
In 2'he Tatler, The Guardian, and other 
papers, Richard Steele also occasionally 
wrote on the drama, and in the dedications 
and prefaces to his plays (The Funeral, 
1703, The Lying Lover, 1704, The Con- 
scious Lovers, 1733). Farquhar, the 
last of the great Restoration dramatists, 
made his contributions to dramatic criti- 
cism m the Prologue to Sir Harry Wild- 
air (1701) and m the Discourse upon 
English Comedy (1703). The latter, 
which IS of course much fuller, is a sort 
of summmg-up of the theories of drama 
held by many dramatists It contains 
a vigorous protest against Aristotle and 
the Rules, and a loose definition of com- 
edy as a moral guide, with the Horatian 
ingredient of the “ useful ” and the 
“ pleasing.” The Shakespearean Pref- 
aces of the seventeenth centu^ contain 
interesting critical matter. The most 
important are collected by D. Kichol 
Smith in his Eighteenth Century Essays 
on Shakespeare, which contains the fol- 
lowmg, among others. Nicholas Rowe’s 
Some Account of the Life , of Mr 
William Shakespeare (1707); Pope’s 
Preface (1726); essays of Theobald 
(1733), Hanmer (1744), Warburton 
(1747), Johnson (1765), and Farmer’s 
Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare 
(1767). Pope’s Essay on Criticism (1711) 
may also be consulted for its sections re- 
lating to the drama. Many literary crit- 
ics of the period referred to the drama 
m the course of their writings on gener.il 
literature, rhetoric, and poetry. David 
Hume’s Essay on Tragedy (1742), Jo- 
seph Warton’s papers in The Adventurer 
(on The Tempest, Nos. 93 and 97, and on 
King Lear, Nos. 113, 116, and 133) ; 
Colley Cibber’s Apology (1740) — deal 
with various aspects of the drama, while 
Blair, Hurd, and Karnes are more es- 

lln Nos 89 to 42, 44, 45, 68 to 68, 258, 
290 , 296 , 419 , 446 
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pecially concerned with the historical, 
rhetorical, and" esthetic sides Burke’s 
Essay on Ti agedy, and On the Sabltme 
and Beautiful (1766), are concerned al- 
most -wholly with purely esthetic consid- 
erations, and Samuel Foote’s Homan and 
English Comedy Considered and Com- 
pared (1747) IS little more than a curi- 
ous document on contemporary plays and 
acting Dr Johnson’s contribution to the 
criticism of the drama is not great in ex- 
tent, but IS important as an indication of 
the spirit of the times His essays in the 
Barnbler, the Idler, and the Adventurer, 
the casual remarks in the Lives of the 
Poets (1789-91), and the Preface to his 
edition of Shakespeare (1765) are prac- 
tically his only dramatic criticism. 


General references Restoration and 
eighteenth-century literature: 

T. S Perry, English Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century (New York, 1883) 
John Dennis, The Age of Pope (Lon- 
don, 1899) 

Leslie Stephen, English Literature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century 
(London, ed, 1910) 

, History of English Thought in the 

Eighteenth Century, 2 vols. (ed New 
York, 1877) 

Edmund Gosse, A History of Eighteenth 
Century Literature (London, 1889) 
, Seventeenth Century Studies (Lon- 
don, 1883) 

R Garnett, The Age of Dryden (Lon- 
don, 1903) 

A. Beljame, Le Public et les hommes de 
lettres en Angleterre aa dix-huilikme 
Slide (2nd ed. Pans, 1897) 

George Samtsbury, 2'he Peace of the 
Augustans (London, 1910) 

General references on the drama: 
Downs, John, Rohcius Anglicanus, or. 
An Historical Review of the Stage 
. . from 1660 to 1706 (London, 1708 
“With additions,” by Davies, 1789) 

G H Nettleton, English Drama of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century 
(New York, 1914) 

Theophilus Cibber, Dissertations on the 
Theatres, etc (London, 1756) 

Ernest Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensi- 
bility {1606-1780) (Boston, 1915) 
Thomas Betterton (?), The History of 
the English Stage, from the Restora- 
tion to the Present Time, etc. (Ixin- 
don. 1741). 


Goldsmith was not a great critic, but 
his knowledge of the stage and inborn 
shrewdness make his observations in The 
State of Polite Learning (1759), the Pref- 
ace to The Oood-Natur’d Man (1708), 
and the Essay on the Theatre (1772), dra- 
matic manifestos, attractive and inter- 
esting They indicate the reaction against 
the Sentimental Comedy, which was at 
that time in its heyday The century 
closed with a few treatises on the more 
formal aspects of dramatic criticism, like 
Cooke’s Elements of Dramatic Criticism 
(1776), J Penn’s Letters on the Drama 
(1796), B Walwyn’s Essay on Comedy 
(1782), and Samuel Wyte’s The Theatre, 
a Didactic Essay (1790) 


H T E Perry, The Comic Spirit in Res 
toration Drama (New Haven, 1925) 

A -A de Grisy, Histoire de la comedt* 
anglaise an dix-septieme siicle (Pans, 
1678) 

W. Harvey-Jcllie, Les Sources du th(d- 
tre anglais & I’fpoque de la Restaura- 
tion (Pans, 1906) 

D. H Miles, The Influence of Moliire 
on Restoration Comedy (New York, 
1910). 

J Fitzgerald Molloy, Famous Plays, with 
a Discourse by way of Prologue on the 
Playhouies of the Restoration (Lon- 
don, 1886) 

Jolin Palmer, The Comedy of Manners 
(New York, 1913) 

, Comedy (New York, n d ) 

Malcolm Elwin, 'The Playgoer’s Hand- 
book to Restoration Drama (London, 
1928) 

O Waterhouse, The Development of 
English Sinlimeiital Comedy in the 
18lh Century (in Anglia, vol 30, Halle, 
1907). 

W'llliam Cooke, Memoirs of Charles 
Macklin forming an History of 
the Stage during almost the whole of 
the last century (2nd ed, London, 
1806) 

E N S Thompson, The Controversy 
Between the Puritans and the Stage 
(New Haven, 1903) 

Ernest B Watson, Sheridan to Robertson 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1926). 

Kathleen M Lynch, The Social Mode of 
Restoration Comedy (New York, 
1926). 

Percy Fitzgerald, A New History of the 
English Stage, from the Restoration 
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to the Liberty of the Theatres, etc 
(London, 1882) 

Joseph Wood Krutch, Comedy and Con- 
science After the Restoration (New 
York, 1924) 

Aiwin Thaler, Shakspere to Sheridan, 
(Cambridge, Mass , 1922) 

Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restora- 
tion Drama (Cambridge, 1923) 

, A History of Early Eighteenth 

Century Drama (Cambridge, 1925) 
, A History of Late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Drama (Cambridge, 1927) 
Bonamy Dobree, Restoration Comedy 
(Oxford, 1921) 

Special works on criticism: 

P. Hamehus, Die Kritik in der eng- 


lischen Literatur der 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hunderts (Leipzig, 1897). 

A Beljame, Le Public et los hommes de 
lettres en Angleterre au dai-huitiime 
Slide (2nded, Pans, 1897) 

George Samtsbury, A History of Criti- 
cism, vol 2 (New York, 1902) 

) A History of English Criticism 

(New York, 1911). 

For collections of contemporary es- 
says, see J E Spmgarn, Critical Essays 
of the Seventeenth Century, 3 vols (Ox- 
ford, 1908-09) ; W H Durham, Critical 
Essays of the Eighteenth Century (New 
Haven, 1915) ; R M Alden, Readings in 
English Prose of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (Boston, 1911). 


JOHN DRYDEN 


John Dryden was born at Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire, in 1631 He came of a 
Puritan family, which had been for years 
very active in the political world Dry- 
den was sent to school at Westminster. 
He published some verses at the age of 
eighteen. In 1650 he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and took a degree of 
B A four years later, but it is probable 
that he spent also the next three years at 
Cambridge He went to London m 1657 
His first important literary effort. Heroic 
Stanzas to the memory of Cromwell, 
was published in 1659 This was fol- 
lowed the next year by verses on the 
return of Charles. In order to add to 
his slender income, he turned to the 
stage, and after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts he produced his first play. The 
Wild Gallant, in 1663 This comedy was 
not well received, and Dryden confesses 
that his forte was not comedy. The 
same year he produced The Rival Ladies, 
and married Lady Elizabeth Howard. 
The Indian Queen (1664), written in 
collaboration with Sir Robert Howard, 
bis wife’s brother, enjoyed considerable 
success. Dryden followed this with The 
Indian Emperor (1665) During the 
Plague Dryden hved with his father- 
in-law m Wiltshire, where he wrote his 
Essay of Dramatick Poesie (1668). 
Howard’s preface to his Four New 
Playes (1665) called forth a reply from 
Dryden- A Defence of an Essay of 
Dramatique Poene (1668). From the 
re-openmg of the theaters in 1666, to 
1681, Dryden wrote little except his 


plays. The production of Buckingham’s 
satirical play The Rehearsal in 1671, in 
which Dryden was the chief personage, 
called forth the preface Of Heroic Plays 
and Defence of the Epilogue (1672). 
All for Love, m all probability the poePs 
greatest play, was performed in 1678 
He continued to produce plays to the 
end of his career. In 1681 he turned to 
satire and wrote Absalom and Achito- 
phel, which achieved instant and wide- 
spread popularity. This was followed 
by other satires. In 1687, after bis 
conversion to the Catholic Church, he 
wrote The Hind and the Panther, a plea 
for Cathohcism. His Catholic leanings 
lost for him the laureutesbip and other 
offices when the Revolution came. Dur- 
ing his last ten years be translated many 
of the Latin classics: Vergil, Ovid, Lu- 
cretius, Horace, Iheocritus, and others, 
and modernied Chaucer. He died in 
1700, and was buried m Westmmster 
Abbey 

Dryden’s contribution to Enghsh lit- 
erature, besides his poems and plays, 
was the invention of a direct and 
simple style for literary criticism. He 
improved upon the prose of the Eliza- 
bethan writers in the matter of ridding 
English of its involved forms, even if 
through that process he lost some of its 
gorgeous ornament and rugged strength 
Jonson’s method in criticism was after 
all not much more than the note-book 
method of jotting down stray thoughts 
and opinions and reactions. Dryden 
elaborated bis ideas, sought the weight 
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of authority, ar^ed both sides of the 
question, and adduced proofs. Sryden 
performed an inestimable service to his 
countrymen m applymg true standards 
of criticism to the iiLzabethans and in 
showing them a genume and sympa- 
thetic if occasionally misguided love for 
Shakespeaie. Dryden also enjoyed the 
advantage of bemg ahle to bring his 
knowledge of the drama of Spain and 
France to bear on his criticism of Eng- 
lish dramatists, while it has already been 
pointed out what debts he owes to Cor- 
neille as a critic. 

On the drama: 

Epistle Dedicatory, in The Rival Ladies 
(l(iG4). 

An Essay of Dramatiek, Poesie, with its 
Epistle Dedicatory (1668). 

A Defence of an Essay of Dramatique 
Poesie (1668). 

Dedication to The Indian Emperor 
(1667). 

Preface to Secret Love, or, The Maiden 
Queen (1668). 

Preface to The Wild Gallant (1669). 
Preface to The Tempest (1670). 

Preface to Tyrannick Love (1670) 
Preface to The Mock Astrologer (1671). 
Of Heroick Plays, in The Conquest of 
Granada (167i). 

Epilogue, and Defence of the Epilogue 
to the second part of The Conquest of 
Granada (167^) 

Epistle Dedicatory in Marriage a-la- 
Mode (1673). 

Epistle Dedicatory in The Assignation 
(1673) 

Preface to The State of Innocence 
(1675). 

Dedication to Aurengzebe (1676). 
Preface to All for Love (1678). 
Dedication of Limberham (1678). 
Preface to CEdipus (1679). 

Preface to Troilus and Cressida (1679) 
Dedication of The Spanish Fryar (I 68 I) 
The Vindication of the Duke de Guise 
(1683) 

Preface to Albion and Albanius (1685). 
Preface to Don Sebastian (1690) 
Dedication of Amphitryon (1690). 
Preface to Cleomenes (1693). 

A Discourse on the Origin and Progress 
of Satire (preface to Dryden’s and 
others’ translation of Juvenal, 1693). 


Dedication of Third Part of Poetical 
Miscellanies (1693). 

Dedication of Love Triumphant (1694). 

A Parallel of Poetry and Painting (in 
Dryden’s translation of Du Fresnoy’s 
De Arte Oraphica, 1695). 

Preface to Dryden’s son’s The Husband 
his own Cuckold (1696) 

A Discourse on Epick Poetry (preface 
to Dryden’s translation of the AEnetd, 
1697). 

Editions: 

The Comedies, Tragedies and Operas 
written by John Dryden, Esq, were 
published in 3 vols (London, 1701). 
Congreve edited the Dramatiek Works 
m 6 vols (London, 1717). The first 
collected edition of the Works was ed- 
ited by Sir Walter Scott, 18 vols. 
(1808). This edition, revised and cor- 
rected by George Samtsbury (18 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1882-93) is the standard. 
Edmund Malone edited the prose 
works as Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works, 4 vols (London, 1800). 
The important essays are edited as 
Essays of John Dryden, by W. P Ker, 
3 vols (Oxford, 1900) The Best 
Plays of John Dryden, 3 vols, edited 
by Samtsbury (Xew Yoik, nd.) con- 
tain numeious essays. Dramatic Es~ 
says of John Dryden, edited by W H. 
Hudson, are published in liveryman’s 
Library (New York, n d ) There are 
annotated editions of the Essays of 
Dramatiek Poesie by T Arnold (Ox- 
ford, 1903), and Von Schunck (New 
York, 1899). Essays on the Drama, 
edited by W. Strunk (1908). 

The Letters may be consulted for bio- 
graphical data One (No IX, Malone 
ed ) refers to Rymer and his ideas. 
The Heads of an Answer to Rymer 
(1711); and the Preface to Notes and 
Observations on the Empress of Mo- 
rocco (1674, attributed to Drjden), 
may be consulted, as well as the Notes 
and Observations, etc., 3nd edition, by 
Settle (1687). 

On Dryden and his works: 

Prefaces to works cited 

Samuel Johnson, John Dryden (in Lives 
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of the Moat Eminent English Poets 
(ed , London, 1871) 

T B MdCduUj, Dryden (in Critical and 
MiacelUitieoua Essays, in Complete 
Works, London, 1879) 

George S.iinUbui} , John Dryden (m 
English Men of Letters senes, Lon- 
don, 1881) 

James Bussell Lowell, Among My Books 
(Boston, 1870) 

A Bclj.ime, Le Pnbhc et les hommes de 
leltres ea Anolelerre, 16G0-li44 (-^nd 
ed , Pai is, 1897 ) 

J. Churton Collins, Essays and Studies 
(London, 1895) 

F. Bobeitdg, Dryden's Theorie des 
Dramas (m Em/lische Studien, vol 4, 
Heillironn, 1881) 

Willidm E Bohn, The Development of 
John Diydin’s Criticism (in Modem 
Language Association Publications, 
toL Cambridge, U S. A, 1907). 


G. S Collins, Dryden’s Dramatic Theory 
and Praxis (Leipzig, 189:9) 

P. H. Frye, Dryden and the Critical 
Canons of the Eighteenth Century (in 
Literary Reviews and Criticisms, New 
York, 190S) 

F. Olilsen, Dryden as a Dramatist and 
Critic (Altona, 1883). 

Margaret Sherwood, Dryden’s Dramatic 
Theory and Practice (New Haven, 
1898). 

F. Weselmann, Dryden als Kritiker 
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AN ESSAY OF DRAMATICK POESIE 1 

(l(i68) 


6. Eugenius z was going to continue 
this discourse, when Lisideius z told him 
that it was necessary, before they pro- 
reded further, to take a standing meas- 
ure of their controversy, for how was 
it possible to be decided who writ the 
best pla^s, before we know what a play 
should be' But, this once agreed on by 
both parties, each might have recourse 
to it, either to prove his own advantages, 
or to discover the failings of Ins adver- 
sary 

He had no sooner said this, but all 
desired the favor of him to give the 
definition of a play; and they were the 
more importunace, because neither Aiis- 
totle, nor Hoiace, nor any other who 
had writ of that subject, had ever done 
it. 

Lisideius, after some modest denials, 
at last confessed he had a rude notion 

1 Bp printed — m lib omissione of portions 
not relating to thf drama — from the Every- 
man's Liiirary idition of Dramatic Essays hy 
John Diydcn (London and Now York, n d ; 

— Ed 

2 d-cnerally thought to be Lord Buckhuret — 
Ed 

1 Generally thought to be Sir Charles Sedley 

— Ed 


of it; mdeed, rather a description than 
a definition; but which served to gmde 
him in his private thoughts, when he was 
to make a judgment of what others writ: 
that he conceived a play ought to be, 
A just and lively image of human na- 
ture, representing its passions and hu- 
mors, and the changes of fortune to 
which it is subject, for the delight and 
instruction of mankind 

This definition, though Crites * raised 
a logical objection against it — that it 
was only genere et fine, and so not alto- 
gether perfect, was yet well received by 
the rest, Crites, being desired by the 
company to begin, spoke on behalf of 
the ancients, in this manner: 

“ If confidence presage a victory, Eu- 
genius, in Ills own opinion, has already 
triumphed over the ancients- nothing 
seems more easy to him, than to overcome 
those whom it is our greatest praise to 
have imitated well; for we do not only 
build upon their foundations, but by their 
models. Dramatic Poesy had time 
enough, reckoning from Thespis (who 
first invented it) to Aiistophanes, to be 

4 Generally thought to be Sir Robert How- 
ard — Ed. 
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born, to grow up, and to flourish in 
maturity. It has been observed of arts 
and sciences, that in one and the same 
century tlipy have arrived to great per- 
fection, and no wonder, sinte every age 
has a kind of universal genius, which in- 
clines those that live in it to some par- 
ticular studies: the work tlien, being 
pushed on by many hands, must oi neces- 
sity go forward 

“ Is it not evident, in these last hun- 
dred years, when the study of philosojiliy 
has been the business of all the virtuosi 
in Christendom, that almost a new nature 
has been revealed to us’ lhat more 
errors of the school have been detected, 
more useful experiments in philosophy 
have been made, more noble seciets in 
optics, medicine, anatomy, astronomy, 
discovered, than in all those credulous 
and doting ages from Aristotle to us’ — 
60 true it IS, that nothing spreads more 
fast than science, when rightly and gen- 
erally cultivated 

“Add to this, the more than common 
emulation that was in those times of 
writing well, which though it be found 
in all ages and all persons that pretend 
to the same reputation, yet poesy, being 
then in more esteem than now it is, had 
greater honors decreed to the prutessors 
of it, and consequently the rivalship was 
more high betwen them, they had judges 
ordamed to decide their merit, and prises 
to reward it, and historians have been 
dihgent to record of lEschylus, Isuripides, 
Sophocles, Lycophron, and the rest of 
them, both who they were that van- 
quished in these wars of the theater, 
and how often they were crowned wliile 
the Asian kings and Grecian coii.niun- 
wealths scarce afforded them a nobler 
subject than the unmanly luxuries ot a 
debauched court, or giddy intrigues of 
a factious city — Alit amulatio mgenia 
{says Paterculus), et nunc inoidui, rmne 
adiMTaUo vncilalio nem accendif Emu- 
lation is the spur of wit; and sometimes 
envy, sometimes admiration, quickens our 

endeavoi;s 

“ But now, since the rewards of honor 
are taken away, that viituous emulation 
is turned into direct malice, yet so sloth- 
ful, that it contents itself to condemn 
and cry down others, without attempt- 
ing to do better: it is a reputation too 
unprofitable to take the necessary pains 


for it; yet, wishing they had il, that 
desire is mcitement enough to hmder 
otiieis from it And this, in short, Eu- 
genius, IS the reason W'hy you have now 
so tew good poets, and so many severe 
judges Certainly, to mutate the an- 
cients well, much labor and long study 
is required, whiih jiams, 1 liav'e already 
shown, oui poets would want encourage- 
ment to take, if yet they liad ability to 
go through the work Tliose ancients 
have been failhful iiiiitatois and wise 
observers ot that natuie whiih is so 
torn and ill represented in our ])lays; 
they have h.inded down to us a jierfect 
resemblance ot her, vvhiih vve, like ill 
copiers, neglecting to look on, have ren- 
deied monstrous, and disfigured But, 
that y ou may knou how iiiuc h you are 
indebted to those your niasteis, and be 
ashamed to h.i\e so ill lequitled them, 
I must remember V'ou, that all the rules 
by which we practice the- dr.iiiia at this 
day (eithe, such .is relate to the just- 
ness and symmetry of the plot, or the 
episodical oinaments, such as descrip- 
tions, nanations, and other beauties, 
which arc nut essential to the play), 
were delivered to us troiii the observa- 
tions which Aristotle made, of those 
poets, who either lived betuie turn, or 
were his contemporaries, we have added 
nothing of our own, excejit we have the 
confidence to say our wit is better, of 
which, none boast in this our age, but 
such' as understand nut theirs Ot that 
book which Aristotle has lett us, irepl 
rgs lIoiTiTis^s, [The Poelua] Horace his 
Art of Poetry is an excellent comment, 
and, 1 believe, restuies to us tliat Sec- 
ond Book OI bis conierniiig Comedy, 
which IS wanting in him 

“ Out of these two h.iv e been extracted 
the famous Uulcs, which the Prencli caU 
Dea Troia Unilra, or, The Three Unities, 
which ought to be observed m every 
regular play, namely, of Time, Place, 
and Action 

"The unity of time they comprehend 
m twentv-four hours, the compass of a 
natural Jay, or as near as it can be con- 
trived; and the reason of it is obvious 
to every one, — that the time of the 
feigned action, or fable of the play, 
should be proportioned as near as can 
be to the duration of that time in which 
it is represented: smee, therefore, all 
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plays are acted on the theater in the 
space of time much within the compass 
of twenty-four hours, that play is to be 
thought the nearest imitation of nature, 
whose plot or action is confined within 
that time, and, by the same rule which 
concludes this geneial proportion of 
time, it follows, that all the parts of it 
tire (as near as may be) to the equallv 
subdivided; namely, that one act take 
nut up the supposed time of half a day, 
which IS out of proportion to the rest; 
since the other four are then to be 
straitened within the compass of the re- 
maining half for it IS unnatural that one 
act, whiih being spoke or written is not 
longer than the rest, should be supiiosed 
longer by the audience, it is theietore 
the poet's duty to taue c.iie that no act 
should be imagined to exceed the time 
m which it IS represented on the stage; 
and that the inteivals and inequalities of 
time be supposed to fall out between tlie 
acts 

“ This rule of time, how well it has 
been obseived by the ancients, most of 
their plaj s will witness , j ou see tliem in 
their tragedies (wheiein to follow tins 
rule IS ceitainly most difficult), from the 
very beginning of their plays, falling 
close into that pa it of the story whicli 
they intend fur the action or principal 
object of it, leaving the former part to 
be clehverecl by nai ration so that they 
set the audicnie, as it were, at the post 
where the i.ue is to be coneluded, and, 
saving them the tedious expectation of 
seeing the poet set out .ind ride the be- 
ginning of the course, thej sufter you 
not tu behold liiiii till he is in sight of 
the goal, and |ust upon vou 

“ h'or tile second unity, which is that 
of Place, the .incients meant bv it, that 
the scene ought to be continued through 
tlie play, in tn- same place wheie it was 
laid in the beginning foi, the stage on 
wdiich it is rep, c seated being out one 
and the same place, it is unnatuial to 
conceive it iiumj, — and those far dis- 
tant from one another I will not deny 
but, by the v iriation of painted scenes, 
the fancj, which in these cases will con- 
tribute to its own deceit, may sometimes 
imagine it several places, with some ap- 
pearance of probability, yet it still car- 
ries the gi eater likelihood of truth if 
those places be supposed so near each 


other as m the same town or city; which 
may all be comprehended under the 
larger denomination of one place, for a 
greater distance will bear no proportion 
to tlie shortness of time which is allotted, 
in the acting, to pass from one of them 
to another, for the observ'ation of this, 
next to the ancients, the French are to 
be must commended They tie them- 
selves so strictly to the unity of place 
that you nevei see in any of their plays 
a scene changed in the middle of an act: 
if the act begins in a garden, a street, 
or chamber, tis ended in the same place; 
and that you may know it to he the 
same, the stage is so sujiplied with per- 
sons, that it Is never empty all the time: 
he who enters second, has business with 
him who was on before, and before the 
second quits the stage, a third appears 
who has business with him This Cor- 
neille calls la liaison des scenes, the con- 
tinuity or joining of the scenes, and tis 
a good mark of a well-conf rived play, 
when all the persons aie known to tach 
other, and every one of them has some 
affairs with all the lest 
“ Ai> tor the third unity, which is that 
of Action, the ancients meant no other 
by it than what the logicians do by their 
finis, the end or scope of any action, 
that which is the flist m intention, and 
last m execution now the poet is to aim 
at one great and complete .iction, to the 
carrying on of which all Hungs in liis 
play, even the very obstades, are to be 
subservient, and the reason of this is as 
evident as anv of the former For two 
actions, equally laboied and driven on 
by the writer, would destroy the unity 
of the poem, it would be no longer one 
play, but two not but that there may be 
many actions in a Jilay, as Ben tfunson 
has obseived in his Dtstuvenes, but tliey 
must be all subservient to the great one, 
which our language happily expi esses in 
the name of under-pints such as in 
Terence’s Eunuch ix the difference and 
reconcilemem; of Thais and Bhaedria, 
which is not the chief business of the 
plav, but promotes the mairiage of 
Chaerea and Chremes’s sistei, principally 
intended by the poet There ought to 
be but one action, says Corneille, that 
is, one complete action, which leaves the 
mmd of the audience in a full repose; 
but this cannot be brought to pass but 
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by many other imperfect actions, which 
conduce to it, and hold the audience in a 
delightful suspense of what will be. 

“If by these rules (to omit many other 
drawn from the precepts and practice 
of the ancients) we should judge our 
modern plays, ’tis probable that tew of 
them would endure the trial that which 
should be the business of a day, takes up 
in some of them an agej instead of one 
action, they are the epitomes of a man’s 
life; and for one spot of ground, which 
the stage should represent, we are some- 
times m more countries than the map 
ran show us. 

“ But if we allow the Ancients to have 
contrived well, we must acknowledge 
them to have written better Question- 
less we are deprived of a great stock of 
wit in the loss of Menander among the 
Greek poets, and of Csecilius, Afranius, 
and Varius, among the Romans, we may 
guess at Menander’s excellency by the 
plays of Terence, who translated some 
of his; and yet wanted so much of him, 
that he was called by C Caesar the half- 
Menander, and may judge of Vanus, 
by the testimonies of Hoi ace, Martial, 
and Velleius Paterculus ’Tis probable 
that these, could they be recovered, 
would decide the control ersy, but so 
long as Aristophanes and Plautus are 
extant, while the tragedies of Euripides, 
Sophocles, and Seneca, are in our hands, 
I can never see one of those plays which 
are now written but it inci eases my 
admiration of the ancients. And yet I 
must acknowledge further, that to ad- 
miie them as we ought, we should un- 
derstand them better than we do. 
Doubtless many things appear flat to 
us, the wit of which depended on some 
custom or story, which never came to 
our knowledge, or peihaps on some criti- 
cism m their language, which being so 
Jong dead, and only remaining in their 
books, ’tis not possible they should make 
us understand perfectly To read Ma- 
crobius, explaining the propriety and ele- 
gancy of many words in Vergil, which 
I had before passed over without con- 
sideration as common things, is enough 
to assure me that I ought to think the 
same of Terence; and that in the purity 
of his style (which Tully so much val- 
ued that he ever carried his works about 
him) there is yet left m him great room 


for adnuration, if I knew but where to 
place it In the meantime I must desire 
you to take notice that the greatest man 
of the last age, Ben Jonson, was willing 
to give place to them in all things, he 
was not only a professed imitator of 
Horace, but a learned plagiary of all 
others; you track him everywheie m 
their snow, if Horace, Lucan, Petronius 
Arbiter, Seneca, and Juvenal, had their 
own from him, theie are few serious 
thoughts which are new in him- you will 
pardon me, therefore, if I presume he 
loved then fashion, when he wore their 
clothes But since I have otherwise a 
great veneration for him, and you, Eu- 
genius, prefer him above all other poets, 
I will use no farther argument to you 
than his example. I will produce before 
you Father Ben, dressed in all the orna- 
ments and colors of the ancients, you 
will need no other guide to our party, if 
you follow him, and whether you con- 
sider the bad plays of our age, pr regard 
the good plays of the last, both the best 
and worst of the modern poets will 
equally instruct you to admire the an- 
cients ” 

Crites had no sooner left speaking, 
but Eugenius, who had waited with some 
impatience for it, thus began. 

“ I have observed in your spech, that 
the former part of it is convincing as 
to what the moderns have profited by 
the rules of the ancients, but in the 
latter you are careful to conceal how 
much they hare excelled them, we own 
all the helps we have from them, and 
want neither veneration nor gratitude, 
while we acknowledge that, to overcome 
them, we must make use of the advan- 
tages we have received from them- but 
to these assistances we have joined our 
own industry; for, had we sat down 
with a dull imitation of them, we might 
then have lost somewhat of the old per- 
fection, but never acquired any that was 
new We draw not therefore after their 
lines, but those of nature, and having 
the life before us, besides the experience 
of all they knew, it is no wonder if we 
hit some airs and features which they 
have missed. I deny not what you urge 
of arts and sciences, that they have flour- 
ished in some ages more than others; but 
your instance in philosophy makes for 
me: for if natural causes be more known 
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now than m the time of Aiistotle, be- 
cauhP more studied, it follows that poesy 
and other arts may, with the same pains, 
arrive still nearer to perfection, and, 
that grunted, it will rest tor you to prove 
that they wrought more perfect images 
of human life than we; which seeing 
in your discourse you have avoided to 
make good, it shall now be my task to 
show you some part of their defects, 
and some few excellencies of the mod- 
ems. And I think there is none among 
us can imagine 1 1 do it enviously, or 
with purpose to detract from them; tor 
what mteiest or fame or profit can the 
living lose by the reputation of the dead’ 
On the other side, it is a gieat truth 
which Velleius Paterculus affirms: Au- 
dita viaia libentiva laudamus, et praaen- 
tia mvldia pruterita admiratione proae- 
quimuTj et lua noa obrui, ilUa tnalrut 
etedhtua that praise or censure is cer- 
tainly the most sincere, which unbribed 
posterit} shall give us. 

** Be pleased then in the first place to 
take notice that the Greek poesy, which 
Crites has affiimed to have ariived to 
pertectiun in the reign of the old comedy, 
was so tar from it that the distinction of 
it into acts was nut known to them, or if 
it were, it is yet so darkly dehvered to 
us tliat we cannot make it out 

“All we know of it is from the sing- 
ing of their Chorus, and that too is so 
uncertain, that m some of their plays we 
have reason to conjectuie the} sung more 
than five times Aristotle indeed divides 
the mtegral parts ot a pla} into four. 
First, the Piulaaia, or entrance, which 
gives light only to the characters of the 
persons, and proceeds very little into 
any part ot the action becondly, the 
Epitaaia, or working up of the plot; 
where the play glows warmer, the de- 
sign or action of it is drawing on, and 
you see something promising that it will 
come to pass Thirdly, the Cantaataaia, 
culled by the Homans, Status, the height 
and lull growtli of the pla} . we may cull 
it properly the counter-turn, which de- 
stroys that expectation, imbroils the ac- 
tion in m w (lifficulties, and leaves vou 
far distant from that hope in which it 
found you, as y'ou may have observed 
m a violent stream resisted by a narrow 
passage, — it runs round to an eddy, and 
carries back the waters with more swift- 


ness than it brought them on Lastly, 
the Catastrophe, which the Grecians 
called Xvais, the F'rench le denouement, 
and we the discovery, or unraveling of 
tlie plot there you see all things settling 
again upon their first foundations, and, 
the obstacles which hindeied the design 
or action of the play once removed, it 
ends with that resemblance of truth and 
nature, that the audience are satisfied 
with the conduct of it. Thus this great 
man delivered to us the image of a play; 
and I must confess it is so lively, that 
from thence much light has been derived 
to the forming it more perfectly into 
acts and scenes: but what poet first 
lumted to five the number of the acts, 
1 know not; only we see it so firmly 
established m the time of Horace, that 
he gives it for a rule m comedy, — A'eu 
brevior qmnto, neu sit productior aetu. 
So that you see the Grecians cannot be 
said to have consummated this art; writ- 
ing rather by entrances than by acts, 
and having rather a general indigested 
notion of a play, than knowing how and 
where to bestow the particular graces 
of It 

“ But smee the Spaniards at this day 
allow but three acts, which they call 
Jornadas, to a play, and the Italians 
in many of theirs follow them, when I 
condemn the ancients, I declare it is 
not altogether because they have not five 
acts to every play, but because they have 
not confined themselves to one certain 
number: it is building an house without 
a model; and when they succeeded in 
such undertakmgs, they ought to have 
sacrificed to Fortune, not to the Muses. 

“ Next, for the plot, which Aristotle 
called TP liv^Qs, and often rtiv TTpayiidTaa 
avaOeiris, and from him the Homans 
Fabula, it has already been judiciously 
observed by a late writer, that in their 
tragedies it was only some tale derived 
from Thebes or Troy, or at least some- 
thing that happened in those two ages; 
which was woin so threadbare by the 
pens .of all the epic poets, and even by 
tradition, itself ot the talkative Greek- 
lings (as Ben Jonson calls them), that 
before it came upon the stage it was 
already known to all the audience: and 
the people, so soon as ever they heard 
the name of CEdipus, knew as well as 
the poet, that he had killed his father by 
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a mistake, and committed incest with 
his mother, before the play; that they 
were now to hear of a great plague, an 
pracle, and the ghost of Laius: so that 
they sat with a yawning kind of expecta- 
tion, till he was to come with his eyes 
pulled out, and speak a hundred or more 
verses in a tragic tone, in complaint of 
his misfoitunes But one GUdipui, Her- 
cules, or Medea, had been tolerable: poor 
people, they escaped not so good cheap; 
they had still the chapon bouilli set be- 
fore them, till their appetites were cloyed 
with the same dish, and, the novelty be- 
ing gone, the pleasure vanished, so that 
one mam end of Dramatic Poesy in its 
definition, which was to cause delight, 
was of consequence destroyed. 

“ In their comedies, the Homans gen- 
erally borrowed their plots from the 
Greek poets, and theirs was commonly 
a little girl stolen or wandered from her 
parents, brought back unknown to the 
city, there [tailing into the hands ofj 
some young tellow, who, by the help of 
his servant, cheats his father, and when 
her tune conies, to cry, — Jano Lucina, 
fer opem , — one or other sees a little box 
or cornet which was carried away with 
her, and so discovers her to her friends, 
if some god do not prevent it, by coiiimg 
down in a machine, and takmg the thanks 
of it to himself 

“ By the plot you may guess much of 
the characteis of the persons An old 
father, who would willingly, before he 
dies, see his son well married, liis de- 
bauched son, kind in his nature to his 
mistress, but miserably m want of money, 
a servant or slave, who has so much wit 
to strike m with him, and help to dupe 
his father, a braggadocio captain, a para- 
site, and a lady of pleasure 

“ As for the poor honest maid, on whom 
the story is built, and who ought to be 
one of the principal actors in the play, 
she is commonly a mute in it she has 
the breeding of the old Elizabeth way, 
which was lor maids to be seen and not 
to be heard; and it is enough you know 
she is willing to be married, when the 
fifth act requires it. 

“These are plots built after the Ital- 
ian mode of houses, — you see through 
them all at once the characters are in- 
deed the imitation of nature, but so nar- 
row, as if they had imitated only an eye 


or an hand, and did not dare to venture 
on the lines of a face, or the proportion 
of a body. 

“ But in how strait a compass soever 
they have bounded their plots and chat^ 
acters, we wiU pass it by, if they have 
regulaily pursued them, and perfectly ob- 
served those till be unities of time, place, 
and action, the knowledge of winch jou 
say IS derived to us from them But in 
the first place give me leave to tell you, 
that the unity of place, however it might 
be practiced by them, was never any of 
their rules: we neither find it in Aris- 
totle, Horace, or any who have written of 
it, till in our age the I'rench poets first 
made it a precept of the stage. The 
unity of tune, even Terence himself, who 
was the best and most regular of them, 
has neglected; his Jleautontimorumenos, 
or Self-Punisher, takes up visibly two 
days, says Scaliger; the two first acts 
concluding the first day, the three last 
the day ensuing, and Euripides, in tying 
himself to one day, has committed an 
absuidity never to be forgiven bun, for 
in one of his tragedies he has made The- 
seus go from Athens to Thebes, which 
was about forty English miles, under the 
walls ot it to give battle, and appear vic- 
torious m the next act, and yet, from the 
time of his departure to the return ot the 
Nuntius, who gives the relation of his vic- 
tory, lEthra and the Chorus have but 
thirty-six verses; which is not for every 
mde a verse 

“The like error is as evident in Ter- 
ence his Eunuch, when Laches, the old 
man, enters by mistake into the house of 
Thais; where, betwixt his exit and the 
entr.ince of Pythias, who comes to give 
ample relation of the disorders he has 
raised within, Parnieno, who was left 
upon the stage, has nut above fiv'e lines 
to speak C’est bien emvloi/er un temps 
si court, says the French poet, who fur- 
nished me with one ot the observations: 
and almost all their tragedies will afford 
us examples of the like nature 

“ It is true, they have kept the con- 
tinuity, or, as you called it, haisnn dec 
seines, somewhat better, two do not per- 
petually come m together, talk, and go 
out together, and other two succeed 
them, and do the s.sme throughout the 
act, which the English call by the name 
of smgle scenes; but the reason is, be- 
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cause they have seldom above two or 
three scenes, properly so called, in every 
act; for it IS to be accounted a new scene, 
not only every time the stage is empty; 
but every person who enters, though to 
others, makes it so, because he mtro- 
duces a new business Now the plots of 
their plays being narrow, and the persons 
few, one of their acts was written m a 
less compass than one of our well- 
wrought scenes; and yet they are often 
deficient even m this To go no further 
than Terence, you find in the Eunuch, 
Antipho entering single m the midst of 
the third act, after Chremes and Pj’thias 
were gone oft, in the same play you haie 
likewise Donas beginning the fourth act 
alone, and after she had made a relation 
of what was done at the Soldiers’ enter- 
tainment (which by the way was lery m- 
artificial, because she was presumed to 
speak directly to the audience, and to 
acquaint them with what was necessary 
to be known, but yet should have been so 
contrived by the poet as to have been 
told by persons of the drama to one an- 
other, and so by them to have come to the 
knowledge of the people), she quits the 
stage, and Phiedria enters next, alone 
bkewisei he also gives >ou an account of 
himself, and of his returning from the 
country, in monologue, to which unnat- 
ural way of narration Terence is Subject 
in all bis plays. In his Adelplu, or 
Brother!, Syrus and Demea enter after 
the scene was broken by the departure 
of Sostrata, Geta, and Canthara; and in- 
deed you can scarce look unto any of his 
comedies, where you will not presently 
discover the same interruption 
“ Hut as they have failed both in lay mg 
of their plots, and in the management, 
swerving from the rules of their own art 
by misrepiesenting nature to us, in which 
they have ill satisfied one intention of a 
play, wbidi was delight; so in the in- 
structive part they have erred worse, in- 
stead of punishing vice and rewarding 
virtue, they have often shewn a prosper- 
ous wickedness, and an unhappy piety, 
they have set liefore us a bloody image of 
revenge in Medea, and given her dragons 
to convey her safe from punishment, a 
Priam and Astyanax murdered, and Cas- 
sandra ravished, and the lust and murder 
ending in the victory of him who acted 
them, in short, there is no indecorum in 


any of our modern plays, which if I 
would excuse, I could uot shadow with 
some authority from the ancients. . . . 

“ But, to return from whence I have 
digressed, to the consideration of the an- 
cients’ writing, and their wit (of which 
by this time you will grant us in some 
measure to be fit judges) Though I see 
many excellent thoughts in Seneca, yet he 
of them who bad a genius most proper 
tor the stage, was Ovid, he had a way of 
writing so fit to stir up a pleasing admi- 
ration and concernment, which are the 
objects of a tragedy, and to show the va- 
rious movements of a soul combating be- 
twixt two different passions, that, had he 
lived in our age, or in his own could have 
writ with our advantages, no man but 
must have yielded to him; and therefore 
1 am confident the Medea is none of his. 
tor, though I esteem it for the gravity 
and sententiousness of it, which he him- 
self concludes to be suitable to a trag- 
edy, — Omne genus scripti gravitate tra- 
gwdia vincit, — yet it moves not my soul 
enough to judge that he, who in the epic 
way wrote things so near the drama as 
the story of Myrrha, ot Caunus and Bib- 
bs, and the rest, should stir up no more 
concernment where he most endeavored 
it. The masterpiece of bencca I hold to 
be that scene in the Troades where Ulys- 
ses IS seeking for Astyanax to kill him 
there you see the tenderness of a mother 
so represented in Andromache, that it 
raises compassion to a high degree m the 
reader, and beais the nearest resemblance 
of anything in the tragedies of the an- 
cients to the excellent scenes of passion in 
bbakspeare, or in Fletcher: for love- 
scenes, you will find few among them, 
their tragic poets dealt not with that 
soft passion, but with lust, cruelty, re- 
venge, ambition, and those bloody actions 
they produced, which were more capable 
of raising horror than compassion in an 
audience* leaving love untouched, whose 
gentleness would have tempered them; 
which IS the most frequent of all the pas- 
sions, and which, being the private con- 
cernment of every person, is soothed by 
viewing its own image in a pubbe enter- 
tainment 

“ Among their comedies, we find a scene 
or two of tenderness, and that where you 
would least expect it, m Plautus; but to 
speak generally, their lovers say bttle, 
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when, they see each other, but anin^j 
Dita meaj Zu^ Kai women in 1 

Juvenal’s time used to ciy out m the ■ 
fury of their kmdness Any sudden gust 
of passion (as an ecstasy of love in an 
unexpected meeting) cannot better be ex- 
pressed than in a word and a sigh, break- 
ing one another. Nature is dumb on such 
occasions; and to make her speak would 
be to represent her unlike herself. But 
there are a thousand other concernments 
of lovers, as jealousies, complaints, con- 
trivances, and the bke, where not to open 
their minds at large to each other, were 
to be wanting to ueir own love, and to 
the expectation of the audience; who 
watch the movements of their mmds, as 
much as the chants of their fortunes. 
For the imaging of the first is properly 
the work of a poet, the latter he borrows 
from the historian ” 

Eugenius was proceeding in that part 
of his discourse, when Crites mterrupted 
him. “1 see,” said he, “Eugemus and I 
are never like to have this question de- 
cided betwixt us; for he maintains the 
moderns have acquired a new perfection 
in writing, I can only grant they have 
altered the mode of it Homer described 
bis heroes men of great appetites, lovers 
of beef broiled upon the coals, and good 
fellows; contrary to the practice of the 
French Itomances, whose heroes neither 
eat, nor drink, nor sleep, for love. Ver- 
gil makes lEneas a bold avower of bis 
own virtues. 

Sum ptut ^neat, fama super athera 
notue, 

which, m the civility of our poets is the 
character of a fanfaron or Hector: for 
with us the knight takes occasion to walk 
out, or sleep, to avoid the vanity of tell- 
ing his own story, which the trusty ’squire 
is ever to perform for him. So m their 
love-scenes, of which Eugenius spoke last, 
the ancients were more hearty, were more 
talkative- they writ love as it was then 
the mode to make it; and I will grant 
thus much to Eugenius, that perhaps one 
of their poets had he hved in our age, 
n foret hoe nostrum fato delapsus «n 
ceoum (as Horace says of Lucilius), he 
had altered many things; not that toey 
were not natural before, but that he 
might accommodate himself to the age 


m which he lived. Yet in the meantime, 
we are not to conclude anythmg rashly 
against those great men, but preserve to 
them the digmty of masters, and give 
that honor to their memories, quos Libi- 
tma sacraoit, part of which we expect 
may be paid to us in future times” 

This moderation of Crites, as it was 
{leasmg to all the company, so it put an 
ead to that dispute; which Eugenius, 
WHO seemed to have the better of the 
ailment, would urge no farther: but 
Eiudeius, after he bad acknowledged 
hmself of Eugemus his opinion concern- 
ing the ancient yet told him, he had for- 
borne, till his cfiscourse were ended, to 
ask him why he preferred the English 
playt above those of other nations’ and 
whetker we ought not to submit our 
stage to the exactness of our next neigh- 
bors’ 

“ Though,” said Eugenius, “ I am at all 
times leady to defend the honor of my 
country against the French, and to main- 
tain, wc are as well able to vanquish 
them with our pens, as our ancestors 
have beoi with their swords; yet, if you 
please,” added he, looking upon Nean- 
der,s “I will commit this cause to my 
friend’s management; his opinion of our 
plays is tie same with mine, and besides, 
there is no reason, that Crites and I, who 
have now left the stage, should reenter 
so suddenly upon it; which is against the 
laws of comedy” 

“If the question had been stated,” re- 
phed lasideius, “ who bad writ best, the 
French or Eaghsb, forty years ago, I 
should have been of your opinion, and 
adjudged the honor to our own nation, 
but since that tune” (said he, turning 
towards Neander), “we have been so 
long together bad Englishmen that we 
bad not leisure to be good poets Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and Jonson (who were 
only capable of bringing us to that de- 
gree of perfection which we have), were 
just then leaving the world; as if m an 
age of so much horror, wit, and those 
milder studies of humanity, had no far- 
ther business among us. But the Muses, 
who ever follow peace, went to plant in 
another country: it was then toat the 
great Cardinal Richelieu began to take 
them into his protecbon; and that, by his 

6 Generally thought to be Dryden — Ed 
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encouragement, Corneille, and some other 
Frenchmen, reformed their theater 
(which before was as much below ours, 
as it now surpasses it and the rest of 
Europe). But because Crites in his dis- 
course for the ancients has prevented me, 
by observing many rules of the stagf 
which the moderns have borrowed frou 
them, I shall only, m short, demand <f 
you, whether you are not convinced thit 
of all nations the I*'rench have best oi- 
served them’ In the unity of time ym 
Imd them so scrupulous that it yet re- 
mams a dispute among their pcets, 
whether the aitificial day of twelve 
hours, more or less, be not mean' by 
Aristotle, rather than the natural oie of 
twenty-four, and consequently, wlether 
all plays ought not to he reducec' into 
that compass Ihis I can testify that 
in all their dramas wiit v'lthin thCiC last 
twenty years and upwards, I h«ve not 
observed any that have extenced the 
time to thirty hours, m the vnity of 
place they ai'e full as scrupubus, for 
many of their critics limit it to 'hat very 
spot of ground where the plar is sup- 
posed to begin, none of them exceed the 
compass ot the same town or -ity The 
unity of action in all plays is yet more 
conspicuous, for they do not hirden them 
with uncier-plots, as the fnghsh do 
which IS the reason why maty scenes of 
our tragi-coniedians carry in a design 
that IS nothing of km to the mam plot, 
and that we see two distiict webs in a 
play, like those in ill-wroujht stuffs; and 
two actions, that is, two plavs, carried 
on together, to the confounding of the 
audience; who, before they are warm in 
their concernments for one part, are di- 
verted to another, and by thal means 
espouse the interest of neither From 
hence likewise it arises that the one half 
of our actors are not known to the other 
They keep their distances, as it they were 
Montagues and Capulets, and seldom 
begin an acquaintance till the last scene 
of the fiflh act, when they are all to 
meet upon the stage There is no thea- 
ter in the world has anything so absurd 
as tlie English tragi-comedy; Tis a drama 
of our own invention, and the fashion of 
it IS enough to proclaim it here a 
course of mirth, there another ot sadness 
and passion, and a third of honor and a 
duel, thus, in two hours and a half, we 


run through all the fits of Bedlam The 
French aflords you so much variety on 
the same day, but they do it not so unsea- 
sonably, or mal A prupoa, as we: our 
poets present you the play and the farce 
together; and our stages still retam 
somewhat of the origmal civility of the 
Ked Bull. 

Atque ursum et pugiles media inter car- 
mina poacunt. 

The end of tragedies or serious plays, 
says Aristotle, is to beget admiration, 
compassion, or concernment, but aie not 
ninth and compassion things incompat- 
ible’ and IS it not evident that the poet 
must of necessity destroy the formei by 
mtermingling ot the latter’ that is, he 
must rum the sole end and object of his 
tragedy, to introduce somewhat that is 
forced into it, and is not of the body of 
it V\ ould you not think that physician 
mad, who, having prescribed a purge, 
should immediately order you take re- 
stringents’ 

“ But to leave our plays, and return to 
theirs I have noted one great advan- 
tage they have had in the plotting of 
their tragedies, that is, they are always 
grounded upon some known history ac- 
cording to that of Horace, H i note fit turn 
carmen aequar, and in that they have so 
imitated the ancients that they have sur- 
passed them For the ancients, as was 
observed before, took tor the foundation 
of their plays some poetical fiction, such 
as under that consideration could move 
but little concernment in the audience, 
because they ah eady knew the event of it 
But the Freneh goes farther. 

Atque ita memtur, axe verir falsa remiacet 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diacrepei 
imum 

He so interweaves truth with probable 
fiction that he puts a pleasing fallacy 
upon us; mends the intrigues of fate, and 
dispenses with the severitj of history, to 
reward that virtue which has been ren- 
dered to us taere unfortunate faonie- 
times the story has left the success so 
doubtful that the writer is fiee, by the 
privilege of a poet, to take that which 
of two or more relations will best suit 
with his design: as for example, in tlie 
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death of Cyrus, whom Justin and some 
others report to have perished in the 
Scythian war, but Xenophon affirms to 
have died in his bed of extreme old age 
Nay more, when the event is past dis- 
pute, even then we are willmg to be de- 
ceived, and the poet, if he contrives it 
with appearance of truth, has all the 
audience of his party, at least during the 
time his play is acting* so naturally we 
are kind to virjue, when our own inter- 
est IS not in question, tliat we take it up 
as the general conrernment of mankind. 
On the other side, if you consider the 
historical plays of Shakspeare, they are 
rather so many chronicles of kings, or 
the business many times of thirtj or 
forty years, cramped into a representa- 
tion of two hours and a half, which is 
not to imitate or paint nature, but rather 
to draw her m miniature, to take her m 
little; to look upon her through the 
wrong end of a perspective, and receive 
her images not only much less, but mfl- 
nitely more imperfect than the life: this, 
instead of making a play debghtful, ren- 
ders it ridiculous — 

Quodcunque oatendu mxhi no, inereduha 
odt. 

For the spirit of man cannot be satisfied 
but with truth, or at least verisimilityj 
and a poem is to contain, if not ra 
trviia, yet irvuoioiv d/ioia, as one of the 
Greek poets lias expressed it 
“Anotlier thing in which the French 
differ from us and from the Spaniards, 
IS that they do nut embarrass or cumber 
themselves with too much plot; they only 
represent so much of a story as will con- 
stitute one whole and great action suffi- 
cient for a plai ; we, who undertake more, 
do but multiply adventures which, not 
being produced from one another, as 
effects from causes, but rarely following, 
constitute many actions in the drama, 
and consequently make it many plays 
“But by pui suing closely one argu- 
ment, which IS not cloyed with many 
turns, the French have gained more hb- 
erty for verse, in which they write; they 
have leisure to dwell on a subject which 
deserves it; and to represent the passions 
(which we have acknowledged to be the 
poet’s woik), without being hurried from 
one thing to another, as we are m the 


plays of Calderon, which we have seen 
lately upon our theaters under the name 
)t Spanish plots I have taken notice 
lut of one tragedy of ours whose plot 
Lis that uniformity and unity of design 
II it, which 1 have coiiaiiended in the 
Fench, and that is liollu, 01 rather, 
unler the name of Hollo, the Story of 
Basianus and Geta in llerodian. there 
inqied the plot is neither laige nor intii- 
caU, but just enough to fill the minds of 
the ,jdiente, not to cloj them Besides, 
you ;ee it founded ujion the tiulii of 
histoii, — only the time oi the action is 
not Xiducible to the strictness of the 
rules; md you see in some places a little 
farce singled, which is below the dignity 
of the .ither parts, and in this all our 
poets ttji extremely peccant even Ben 
Jonson *inself, in Sejanua and Catdme, 
has givei us this oleo of a play, this 
unnatural mixture of comedy and trag- 
edy, whici to me sounds just as ridicu- 
lously as he history of David uith the 
merry hunors of Goha's In Sejanua 
you may taie notice of the scene betwixt 
Lina and tb physician which is a pleas- 
ant satire loon the artificial helps of 
beauty*! in Cuilma you may see the par- 
liament of Wiinen, the little envies of 
them to one aiother, and all that passes 
betwixt Curio lad Fulvia. scenes admir- 
able in their knd, but of an ill mingle 
with the rest 

“ But I returi again to the F rench 
writers, who, as have said, do not bur- 
den themselves tin much with plot, which 
has been rcproaclnl to them by an in- 
genious person of.,»r nation as a tault; 
for, he says, they •omiiionlj* make but 
one person consideuble m a play, they 
dwell on him, and hs concernments, while 
the rest of the persoiK are only subserv*i- 
ent to set him off 1, he intends this by 
it, — that there is om person in the play 
who IS of greater diputv* than the rest, 
he must tax, not only he'irs, but those of 
the ancients and, whic, he would be loth 
to do, the best of ours for it is impos- 
sible but that one pers>n must be more 
conspicuous m it than an other, and con- 
sequently the greatest shre in the action 
must devolve on him Ve see it so in 
the management of all liTdirsf even in 
the most equal aristocrat, the balance 
cannot be so justly poisedbut some one 
will be superior to the ^st, either m 
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parts, fortune, interest, or the considera-s 
tion of some glorious exploit, which will 
reduce the greatest part of business into 
bis hands 

“ But, if he would have us to imagins 
that in exalting one character the rest if 
them are neglected, and that all of thou 
have not some share or other m <ic 
action of the play, I desire him to ifro- 
duce any of Corneille's tragedies, wh^in 
every person, like so many servants m a 
well-governed family, has not some em- 
ployment, and v,ho is not necessary to 
the’ carrying on of the plot, or at least 
to youi undei standing it > 

“ Thei e are indeed some protatfc per- 
sons in the ancients, uliom they njikc use 
of in their plais, either to hear'or give 
the relation, but the French a/oid tins 
with great address, making thar naiia- 
tions only to, or bv such, who 'are some 
way interested in the main deign And 
now I am speaking of relatiiis, I can- 
not take a fitter oppoitunity to add this 
in favor of the French, that they often 
use them with better judgment and moie 
d propo* than the English do Xot that 
I cuuiniend iiai rations in general, — but 
there arc two sorts of tKin One, of 
those things which are antecedent to the 
play, and aie related to make the con- 
duct ot ft mure deal to Ua But tis a 
fault to choo:,e such sulijects ior the 
stage as will foice us on that rock be- 
cause we see they are seldom listened to 
by the audience and that is many tunes 
tlie rum ot the plaj , foi, bemg once let 
puss without attention, the audience can 
never recocer themsilves to understand 
the plot, and indeed it is somewhat un- 
reasonable that they should be put to so 
much trouble, as that, to comprehend 
what passes in their sight, they must 
hace recourse to what was done, perhaps, 
ten 01 twenty jeais ago 

“ But Iheie is another sort of relations, 
that IS, of things happening in the action 
of the play, and sujiposed to be done 
behind the 'scenes, and this is many times 
both concenient and beautiful, for by it 
the French acoirt the tumult to which we 
are subject in Fngland, by representing 
duels, battles, and the like; which ren- 
ders our stage too like the theaters where 
they fight prises For what is more ridic- 
ulous than to represent an army with a 
drum and five men behmd it; all which 


the hero of the other side is to drive in 
befoie him, or to see a duel fought, and 
one slam with two or three thrusts of 
the foils, which we know are so blunted 
that we might give a man an hour to kill 
another in goocl eainest with them 

“ 1 have observed that in all our trag- 
edies, the audience cannot forbear laugh- 
mg when the actors are to die; it is the 
most comic part of the whole play. All 
passions may be lively represented on 
the stage, if to the well-writing of them 
the actor supplies a good commanded 
voice, and limbs that move easily, and 
without stiffness; but there are many 
actions which can never be imitated to a 
just height dymg especially is a thing 
which none but a lloiiian gladiator could 
natui filly perform on the stage, when he 
did not imitate or represent, but do it, 
and therefore it is better to omit the 
representation of it. 

“ The words of a good writer, which 
describe it lively, will make a deeper im- 
pression of belief in us than all tte 
actor can insinuate mto us, when he seems 
to fall dead before us, as a poet m the 
description of a beautiful garden, or a 
meadow, will please our imagination more 
than the place itself can please our 
sight When we see death represented, 
we are convinced it is but fiction; but 
when we hear it related, our eyes, the 
strongest witnesses, are wanting, which 
might have undeceived us; and we are all 
willing to favor the sleight, when tlie 
poet does not too giossly impose on us 
They therefore who imagine these rela- 
tions would make no concernment m the 
audience, are deceived, by confounding 
them with the other, which are of things 
antecedent to the play, those are made 
often in cold blood, as I may sav, to the 
audience; but these are warmed with our 
concernments, which were before awak- 
ened m the play What the philosophers 
say of motion, that, when it is once be- 
gun, it continues of itself, and will do so 
to eternity, without some stop put to it, 
is clearly true on this occasion, the soul 
being already moved with the cbaiacters 
and fortunes of those imaginary persons, 
continues going of its own accord, and 
we are no more weary to hear what be- 
comes of them when they are not on the 
stage, than we are to listen to the news 
of an absent mistress. But it is objected. 
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that if one part of the play may be re- 
lated, then why not all? I answer, some 
parts of the action are more fit to be 
represented, some to be related. Cor- 
neille says judiciously that the poet is 
not obliged to expose to view all particu- 
lar actions which conduce to the prmci- 
pal: he ought to select such of them to 
be seen, which will appear with the great- 
est beauty, either by the magnificence of 
tlie show, or the vehemence of passions 
which they produce, or some other charm 
which they have in them; and let the rest 
arrne to the audience by narration 
’Tis a gieat mistake in us to believe the 
French present no part of the action on 
the stage; every alteration or crossing of 
a design, every new-spiung passion, and 
turn of it, IS a part of the action, and 
much the noblest, except we conceive 
nothing to be action till the players come 
to blows; as if the painting of the hero’s 
mind were not more properly the poet's 
work than the strength of his body 
Nor does this anything contradict the 
opinion of Horace, where he tells us, 

Segnlus irritant animos demissa per au- 
rem, 

Quam quae sunt ocubs subjects fidelibus. 
For he says immediately after. 

Non tamen intus 

Digna geri promes in scenam; mnltaq; 
tolles 

Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia prae- 
sens 

Among which many he recounts some: 

Nec pueros coram populo Medea truci- 
det, 

Aut in avem Progne mutetur, Cadmus in 
anguem, etc. 

That is, those actions which by reason of 
their cruelty will cause aversion in us, 
or by reason of their impossibility, un- 
behef, ought either wholly to be avoided 
by a poet, or only delivered by narration. 
To which we may have leave to add, 
such as, to avoid tumult (as was before 
hinted), or to reduce the plot into a more 
reasonable compass of time, or for de- 
fect of beauty in them, are rather to be 
related than presented to the eye. Ex- 


amples of all these kinds are frequent, 
not only among all the ancients, bu; in 
the best received of our English po.ta. 
We find Ben Jonson using them m 
Magnetie Lady, where one comes oii 
from dinner, and relates the quarrel 
and disorders of it, to save the undecent’ 
appearance of them on the stage, and to 
abbreviate the story; and this in express 
imitation of Terence, who had done the 
same betore him in his Evnuch, where 
Pythias makes the like relation of what 
had happened within at the Soldiers’ 
entertainment The relations likewise of 
Sejanus's death, and the prodigies before 
it, are remai kable , the one of which was 
hid fioni sight, to a\oid the horror and 
tumult of the repiesentation; the other, 
to shun the introducing of things impos- 
sible to be believed In that excellent 
play, A King and no King, Fletcher goes 
yet farther; for the whole unraveling of 
the plot IS done by narration in the ntth 
act, after the manner of the ancients; 
and it moves great concernment m the 
audience, though it be only a relation of 
what was done many years betore the 
play I could multiply other instances, 
out these are sufficient to prove that there 
IS no error m choosing a sub;ect which 
requires this sort of narrations; m the 
ill management of them, there may. 

“But I find I have been too long in 
this discourse, since the French nave 
many other excellencies not common to 
us; as that you never see any of their 
plays end with a conversion, or simple 
change of will which is the ordinary way 
which our poets use to end theirs. It 
shows little art m the conclusion of a 
dramatic poem, when they who have hin- 
dered the felicity during the four acts, 
desist trom it in the fifth, without some 
powerful cause to take them off their 
design, and though 1 deny not but such 
reasons may be found, yet it is a path 
that IS cautiously to be trod, and the 
poet IS to be sure he convinces the audi- 
ence that the motive is stiong enough. 
As for example, the conversion of the 
Usurer in The Scornful Lady seems to 
me a bttle forced; for, bemg an Usurer, 
which implies a lover of money to the 
highest degree of covetousness, — and 
such the poet has represented him, — the 
account he gives for the sudden change 
is, that be has been duped by the wdd 
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young fellow; which in reason might ren- 
der him more wary another time, and 
make him punish himself with harder 
fare and coarser clothes, to get up again 
what he had lost- but that he should 
look on it as a judgment, and so repent, 
we may expect to hear m a sermon, but 
I should never endure it in a play 

“ I pass by this , neither will I insist 
on the care they take that no person 
after his first entrance shall eier appear, 
but the business which brings him upon 
the stage shall be evident, which rule, if 
observed, must needs render all tlic 
events in the play more natural; for 
there you see the probabibty of every 
accident, in the cause that produced it; 
and that which appears chance in the 
play, will seem so reasonable to jou, that 
you will there find it almost necessary: 
so that in the exit of the actor you have 
a clear account of his purpose and de- 
sign in the next entrance (though, if the 
scene be well wrought, the event will 
commonly decene you), for there is 
nothing so absurd, says Corneille, as for 
an actor to leave the stage only because 
be has no more to say. 

Lisideius concluded m this manner; 
and Keander, alter a little pause, thus 
answered him. 

" 1 shall grant Lisideius, without much 
dispute, a great part of what he has 
urged against us, tor 1 acknowledge that 
the French contrive their plots moie reg- 
“ularly, and observe the laws of comedy, 
and decorum of the stage (to speak 
geneially), with more exactness than the 
English. Farther, I deny not but he has 
taxed us justly in some irregularities of 
ours, whi^ he has mentioned, yet, after 
all, I am of opinion that neither our 
faults nor their virtues are considerable 
^enough to place them above us 

“For the lively imitation of nature 
being in the definition of a play, those 
which best fulfill that law ought to be 
esteemed superior to the others. 'Tis 
true, those beauties of the French poesy 
are such as will raise perfection higher 
where it is, but are not sufficient to give 
it where it is not: they are indeed the 
beauties of a statue, but not of a man, 
because not animated with the soul of 
poesy, which is mutation of humor and 
passions and this Lisideius himself, or 


any other, however biassed' to their 
partj', cannot but acknowledge, if he will 
either compare the humors of our com- 
edies, or the chaiacters of our serious 
plays, with theirs He who will look 
upon theirs which have been written till 
these last ten years, nr thereabouts, will 
find it a hard matter to pick out two or 
thiee passable humors amongst them. 
Corneille himself, their arch-poet, what 
has he produced except The Liar, and 
you know how it was cried up in France, 
but when it came upon the English stage, 
though well tianslated, and that part of 
Corante acted to so much advantage as 
I am confident it never received in its 
own country, the most favorable to it 
would not put it in competition with 
many of Fletcher's or Ben Jonson’s In 
the rest of Corneille’s comedies you have 
little humor; he tells you himself, his way 
is, first to show two lovers in good intel- 
ligence with each other; in the working 
up of the play to embroil them by some 
mistake, and in the latter end to clear li^ 
and reconcile them 

“ But of late years Molifere, the young- 
er Corneille, Quinault, and some others, 
have been imitatmg afar off the quick 
turns and graces .ot the English stage 
They have mixed their serious plays with 
mirth, like our trugi-comedies, since the 
death of Cardinal Uithelieu, which Lisi- 
deius and many others not observing, 
have commended that m them for a vir- 
tue which tliey themselv es no longer prac- 
tice iMost of their new play-s are, like 
some of ours, derived from the Spanish 
novels. There is scarce one of them with- 
out a veil, and a trusty Diego, who drolls 
much after the rate of 7 he Adventures 
But their humors, if 1 may grace them 
with that name, are so thin-sown, that 
never above one of them comes up in any 
play. I dare take upon me to find nioie 
variety of them in some one play of Ben 
Jonson's than in all theirs together, as he 
who has seen The Alchemist, The Silent 
Woman, or Bartholomew Fair, cannot 
but acknowledge with me 

“I grant the French have performed 
what was possible on the ground-work 
of the bpanish plays; what was pleasant 
before, they have made regular: but there 
is not above one good play to be writ on 
all those plots; ’l£ey are too much alike 
to please often; which we need not the 
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experience of our own stage to justify. 
As tor their new way ot mingling mirth 
with serious plot, 1 do not, with Lisideius, 
condemn the thing, though I cannot ap- 
prove their manner of doing it He tells 
us, we cannot so speedily recollect our- 
selves alter a scene of great passion and 
concernment, as to pass to another of 
mirth and humor, and to enjoy it with 
any relish, but why should he imagine 
the soul of man more heavy than bis 
senses!* Does nut the eye pass from an 
unpleasant object to a pleasant in a 
much shorter time than is reqmred to 
this’ and does not the unpleasantness of 
the first commend the beauty of the lat- 
ter’ The old rule of logic might have 
convinced him, that contraries, when 
placed near, set off each other. A con- 
tmued gravity keeps the spirit too much 
bent; we must refresh it sometimes, as 
we bait in a journey that we may go on 
with greater ease A scene ot mirth, 
mixed with tragedy, has the same effect 
upon us which our music has betwixt the 
acts, which we find a rebel to us from 
the best plots and language of the stage, 
if the discourses have been lung 1 must 
therefore have stronger arguments, ere I 
am convinced tliat compassion and mirth 
m the same subject destroy each other, 
and m the meantime cannot but con- 
clude, to the honor of our nation, that 
we have invented, increased, and per- 
fected a more pleasant way of wilting for 
the stage than was ever known to the 
ancients or moderns of anj nation, which 
is tragi-eomedy. 

“And tnis leads me to wonder why 
Lisideius and many others should cry up 
the barrenness of the french plots above 
the variety and copiousness of the Eng- 
lish. Their plots are single, the^ carry 
on one design, which is pushed forward 
by all the artors, every scene m the play 
contributing and moving towards it 
Our plays, besides the main design, have 
under-plots or by-concernments, of less 
considerable persons and intrigues, which 
are carried on with the motion of the 
main plot: as they say the orb of the fixed 
stars, and those of the planets, though 
they have motions of their own, are 
whirled about by the motion of the pn- 
mum mobile, in which they are contained. 
That similitude expresses much of the 
English stage; for if contrary motions 


may be found m nature to agree; if a 
planet can go east duid west at the same 
time; — one way by virtue of his own 
motion, the other by the force of the first 
mover; — it will not be difficult to imag- 
ine how the under-plot, which is only 
different, not contrary to the great de- 
sign, may naturally be conducted along 
with it 

“ Eugenius has already shown us, from 
the confession of the Fiench poets, that 
the unity of action is sufficiently pre- 
served, if all the imperfect actions of the 
play are conducing to the mam design; 
but when those petty intiigues of a play 
are so ill ordered, that they have no co- 
herence with the other, I must grant that 
Liisideius has reason to tax that want pf 
due connection, for coordination in a 
play is as dangerous and unnatural as 
in a state In the meantime he must 
acknowledge, our variety, if well ordered, 
will afford a greater pleasure to the audi- 
ence 

“ As for his other argument, that by 
pursuing one single theme they gam an 
advantage to e.xpress and uoik up the 
passions, I wish any example he could 
bring from them would make it good; 
for 1 confess their verses are to me the 
coldest I have evei read JS’eithei, in- 
deed, IS it possible for them, in the way 
they take, so to expiess passion, as that 
the effects of it should appear in the con- 
cernment of an audience, their speeches 
being so many declamations, which tire 
us with the length , so that instead of per- 
suading us to giieve foi their imaginary 
heroes, we arc concerned for our own 
trouble, as we are m tedious visits of bad 
company, we are in pain till they are 
gone AVhen the french stage came to 
be reformed by Cardinal Richelieu, those 
long harangues were introduced to com- 
ply with the gravity of a churchman, 
laiok upon the Ctnna and the Pompey; 
they are not so propel ly to be called 
plays, as long discourses of reason of 
state; and Polyoucte in matters of reli- 
gion IS as solemn as the long stops upon 
our organs Since that time it is grown 
into a custom, and their actors speak by 
the hour-glass, like our parsons; nay, 
they account it the grace of their parts, 
and think themselves disparaged by the 
poet, if they may not twice or thrice in a 
play entertain the audience with a speech 
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of on hiuidred Lnes. 1 deny not but this 
may suit ivell enough with the French, 
for as we, who are a more sullen people, 
come to be diverted at our plays, so they, 
who ai e of an airy and gay temper, come 
thither to make themselves more serious, 
and this I conceive to be one reason why 
comedies aie more pleasmg to us, and 
tragedies to them But to speak gen- 
erally. it cannot be denied that short 
speeches and replies are moie apt to move 
&e passions and beget concernment in 
us, than the other, for it is unnatural for 
any one in a gust of passion to speak 
long together, or for anothei m the same 
condition to suffer him, without interrup- 
tion Grief and passion are like doods 
raised m little brooks by a sudden rain, 
they are quickly up; and if the concern- 
ment be poured unexpectedly m upon us, 
it overflows us. but a long sober shower 
gives them leisure to run out as they 
came 111, without troubling the ordinary 
current As for comedy, repartee is one 
of its chiefest graces, the greatest pleas- 
ure ot the audience is a chase ot wit, 
kept up on both sides, and siuftly man- 
aged And this our forefathers, it not 
we, have had m Fletcher’s plays, to a 
much higher degree of perfection than 
the French poets can reasonably hope to 
reach. 

“There is another part of Lisideius 
bis uiscourse, m which he rather excused 
our neighbors than commended them, 
that IS, tor aiming onlj to make one per- 
son considerable m their plays ’Tis very 
true wliat he has urged, that one char- 
acter m all plays, even without tlie poet’s 
care, will have advantage of all the 
others, and that the design of the whole 
drama will chiefly depend on it But this 
hinders not that theie may be more shin- 
ing characters m the play many persons 
of a second magnitude, nay, some so very 
near, so almost equal to the first, that 
greatness may be opposed to greatness, 
and all the persons be made considerable, 
not only by their quality, but their action 
’Tis evident that the more the persons 
are, the greater will be the variety of the 
plot If then the parts are managed so 
regularly, that the beauty of the whole 
be kept entire, and that the variety be- 
come not a perplexed and confused mass 
of accidents, you will find it infinitely 
pleasmg to be led in a labyrinth of de- 


sign, where you see some of your way 
before you, yet discern not the end till 
you arrive at it And tliat all this is 
practicable, I can produce for exam- 
ples many of our Enghsh plays, as The 
Maid’s Tragedy, The Alchemist, The 
Silent Woman' I was going to have 
named The Fox, but that the unity of 
design seems not e.\actly observed in it. 
for there appear two actions in the play, 
the first naturally ending with the fourth 
act, the second forced from it in the 
fifth, which yet is the less to be con- 
demned m him, because the disguise of 
Volpone, though it suited not with his 
character as a crafty or covetous person, 
agreed well enough with that of a volup- 
tuary; and by it the poet gained the end 
at which he aimed, the punishment of 
vice, and the reward of virtue, botli which 
that disguise produced So that to judge 
equally of it, it was an excellent fifth act, 
but not so naturally proceedmg from the 
former 

“ But to leave this, and pass to the 
lattei part of Lisicleius his discourse, 
which concerns relations I must acknowl- 
edge with him, that the French have rea- 
son to hide that part of the action whicli 
w'ould occasion too much tumult on the 
stage, and to choose rather to have it 
made known by narration to the aud 
ence Farther, 1 think it very convi 
lent, for the reasons he has given, th 
all incredible actions were removed; bu. 
whether custom has so insinuated itself 
into our countrymen, or nature has so 
formed them to fierceness, I know not, 
but they will scarcely suffer combats and 
otlier objects of horror to be taken from 
them And indeed, the indecency of tu- 
mults IS all which can be objected against 
fighting, for why may not our imagina- 
tion as well suffer itself to be deluded 
with tlie probability of it, as with any 
other thing m the play’ For my part. 
I can with as great ease persuade my- 
self that the blows are given in good eaij 
nest, as I can that they who strike the^ 
are kings or princes, or those perso^ 
which they represent For objects o 
incredibibty, — I would be satisfied from 
Lisideius, whether we have any so re- 
moved from all appearance of truth, as 
are those of Corneille's AndromMe, a 
play which has been frequented the most 
of any he has writ If the Perseus, or 
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the son of a heathen god, the Pegasus, 
and the Monster, were not capable to 
choke a strong belief, let him blame any 
representation of ours hereafter Those 
indeed were objects of delight, yet the 
reason is the same as to the probability, 
for he makes it nut a ballet or masque, 
but a play, which is to resemble truth. 
But tor death, that it ought not to be rep- 
resented, I haie, besides the arguments 
alleged by Lisideius, the authority of Ben 
Jonson, who has forboine it in his trag- 
edies, for both the death of Sejanus and 
Catiline are related- though in the latter 
I cannot but observe one irregularity of 
that great poet, he has removed the 
scene in the same act from Rome to 
Catihne’s army, and from thence again 
to Rome, and besides, has allowed a very 
mconsiderable time, after Catihne's 
speech, for the strikmg of the battle, and 
the return of Petreius, who is to relate 
the e\ent of it to the senate: which I 
should not animadvert on him, who was 
otherwise a painful observer of ri rr/ieTov, 
or the decorum of the stage, if he had 
not used extreme severity in his judg- 
ment on the mcoiwarablc Shakspeare for 
the same fault — To conclude on this sub- 
ject of relations,' if we are to be blamed 
for showmg too much of the action, the 
French are as faulty for discovering too 
"ttle of rt' a mean betwixt both should 
observed by every judicious writer, so 
H the audience may neither be left un- 
satisfied by not seeing what is beautiful, 
or shocked by beholding what is either 
incredible or undecent 

“ I hope I have already proved in this 
discourse, that though we are not alto- 
gether so punctual as the French in ob- 
serving the laws of comedy, yet our errors 
are so few, and little, and those things 
wherem we excel them so considerable, 
that we ought of right to be preferred 
before them But what will Lisideius 
say, if they themselves acknowledge they 
are too strictly bounded by those laws, 
for breaking which he has blamed the 
<lnglish’ I will allege Corneille’s words, 
is 1 find them in the end of his Discourse 
of the Three TTmtiee' ‘II est facile aux 
spteulatifs d’estre sdvhres,’ etc. ‘ Tis 
easy for speculative persons to judge 
severely; but if they would produce to 
public view ten or twelve pieces of this 
nature, they would perhaps give more 
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latitude to the rules than I have done, 
when by experience they had known how 
much we are limited and constramed by 
them, and how many beauties of the 
stage they banished from it.’ To illus- 
trate a little what he has said: By their 
servile observations of the unities of tune 
and place, and integrity of scenes, they 
have brought on themselves that dearth 
of plot, and narrowness of imagination, 
which may be observed in all their plays 
How many beautiful accidents might nat- 
urally happen in two or three days, which 
cannot arrive with any probability m the 
compass of twentj-four hours* There is 
time to be allowed also for maturity of 
design, which, amongst great and pru- 
dent persons, such as are often repre- 
sented in tragedy, cannot, with any like- 
lihood of truth, be brought to pass at so 
short a warning. Farther, hy tying 
themselves strictly to the unity of place, 
and unbroken scenes, they are forced 
many times to omit some beauties which 
cannot be shown where the act began; 
but might, if the scene were interrupted, 
and the stage cleared for the persons to 
enter in another place; and therefore the 
French poets are oftm forced upon ab- 
surdities; for if the act begins in a chanr- 
her, all the persons in the play must have 
some business or other to come thither, 
or else they are not to be shown that 
act, and sometimes their characters are 
very unfitting to appear there; as, sup- 
pose it were the king's bed-chamber; yet 
the meanest man in the tragedy must 
come and dispatch his business there, 
rather than in the lobby or courtyard 
(which IS fitter for him), for fear the 
^age should be cleared, and the scenes 
broken Many times they fall by it m a 
greater inconvenience; for they keep 
their scenes unbroken, and yet change 
the place, as m one of their newest 
plays, where the act begins m the street. 
There a gentleman is to meet his friend; 
he sees him with his man, coming out 
from his father’s house; they talk to- 
gether, and the first goes out the sec- 
ond, who IS a lover, has made an appoint- 
ment with his mistress, she appears at 
the window, and then we are to imagine 
the scene lies under it This gentleman 
IS called away, and leaves his servant 
with his mistress; presently her father is 
heard from within; the young lady is 
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afraid the ser\ ing-man should be dis- 
covered, and thrusts him into a place of 
safety, which is supposed to be her closet 
After this, the tather enteis to the daugh- 
ter, and now the scene is in a house, lor 
he is seeking troiii one loom to another 
for this poor l-'iuhpin, or I'rench D«ego, 
who IS heard fiom wiLlun. diolhng and 
breaking many a iiiisciahle conceit on 
the subject of his sad condition In this 
ridiculous manner the play goes forward, 
the stage being never eiiijity all the while 
so that the street, the window, the houses, 
and the closi.t, aie made to walk about, 
and the persons to stand still. Now 
what, I beseech you, is more easy than 
to write a regular French plai, oi more 
difficult than to wide an irregular Eng- 
lish one, like those of Fletcher, or of 
Shakspeare’ 

“If they content themselves, as Cor- 
neille did,' with some flat design, which, 
like an ill riddle, is found out ere it be 
half proposed, such plots we can make 
eiery way regular, as easily as they, but 
whenever they endeavor to rise to any 
quick turns and counterturns of plot, as 
some of them have attempted, since Cor- 
neille's plays have been less in vogue, you 
see they 'write as irregularly as we, 
though they cover it more speciously 
Hence the reason is pers])icuous why no 
French plays, when translated, have, or 
ever can succeed on the English stage 
For, if you consider the plots, our own 
are fullei of variety, if the writing, ours 
are more quick and fuller of spirit, and 
therefore ’tis a strange mistake in those 
who decry the way of writing plays m 
verse, as if the English theiein Imitated 
the French We have borrowed nothing 
from them; our plots are weav'ed in 
English looms: we endeavor therein to 
follow the variety and greatness of char- 
acters which are derived to us from 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, the copious- 
ness and well-knitting of the intrigues 
we have from Jonson; and for the verse 
itself we have English precedents of 
elder date thin any of Corneille’s plays 
Not to name our old comedies before 
Shakespeare, vvhich were all writ in verse 
of SIX feet, or Alexandrines, such as the 
French now use, — I can show in Shake- 
speare many scenes of rhyme together, 
and the like in Ben Jonson’s tiagedies 
m Catiline and Sejanus sometimes thirty 


or forty lines, — I mean besides the 
Chorus, or the monologues, which, by the 
way, showed Ben no enemy to this way 
of writing, especially if you read liis Sod 
Shepherd, which goes sometimes on 
rhyme, somt times on blank verse, like 
an horse who eases hiniseli on tiot and 
amble You find him likewise commend- 
mg Fletcher’s pastoral of The Faithful 
Shepherdess, which is for the most part 
rhyme, though not refined to that puritj 
to which it hath since been brought 
And these examples are enough to clear 
us from a servile imitation of the French 

“ But to retuin whence I have di- 
gressed I dare boldly affirm these two 
things of the English drama, — First, 
that we have many plays of ours as 
legular as any of theirs, and which, be- 
sides, have more variety of plot and char- 
acters, and secondly, that m most of the 
irregular plays of Shakspeare or Fletcher 
(for Ben Jonson’s aie for the most part 
regular), there is a more masculine fancy 
and greater spirit in the writing than 
there is in any of the French I could 
produce, even m Shakspeare’s and 
Fletcher’s works, some plays which are 
almost exactly formed, as The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and The Scornful 
Lady but because (generally speaking) 
Shakspeare, who writ first, did not per- 
fectly observe the laws of comedy, and 
Fletcher, who came nearer to perfection, 
yet through carelessness made many 
faults 

“If this comedy and some others of his 
were translated into French prose (which 
would now be no wonder to them, since 
Moliere has lately given them plays out 
of verse, which have not displeased them), 
I believe the controversy would soon be 
decided betwixt the two nations, even 
making them the judges But we need 
not call our heroes to our aid Be it 
spoken to tlie honor of the English, our 
nation can never want in any age such 
who are able to dispute the empire of 
wit with any people in the universe And 
though the fury of a civil war, and power 
for twenty years together abandoned to 
a barbarous race of men, enemies of all 
good learning, had buried the muses 
under the ruins of monarchy, yet, with 
the restoration of our happiness, we see 
revived poesy lifting up its head, and 
already shaking off the rubbish which lay 
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so heavy on it. We have seen since his 
majesty’s return, many dramatic poems 
which yield not to those of any foreign 
nation, and which deserve aJl laurels but 
the Enghsh I will set aside flattery and 
envy . it cannot be denied but we have 
had some litUe blemish either in the plot 
or writing of all those plays which have 
been made within these seven years, (and 
perhaps there is no nation in the world 
so .juick to discern them, or so diflScult 
to pardon them, as ours’) yet if we can 
persuade ourselves to use the candor of 
that poet, who, though the most severe 
of critics, has left us this caution by 
which to moderate our censures — 

ubi plura nitent in carmine, non 
ego paucis 
Offendar maculis; — 

if, in consideration of their many and 
great beauties, we can wink at some 
shght and little imperfections, if we, I 
say, can be thus equal to ourselves, I 
ask no favor from the French And if 
I do not venture upon any particular 
judgment of our late plays, ’tis out of 
the consideration which an ancient writer 
gives me: vivorum, ut magna adnuratto. 


ita eensura dtfflcilii. betwixt the extremes 
of admiration and malice, ’tis hard to 
judge uprightly of the livmg. Only I 
think it may be permitted me to say, 
that as it 18 no lesseiung to us to yield 
to some plays, and those not many, of our 
own nation m the last age, so can it be 
no addition to pronounce of our present 
pioets, that they have far surpassed all 
the ancients, and the modern writers of 
other countries. . . . For a play is stiU 
an imitabon of nature, we know we are 
to be deceived, and we desire to be so; 
but no man ever was deceived but with 
a probabihty of truth; for who will 
suffer a gross he to be fastened on him? 
Thus we sufficiently understand that the 
scenes which represent cities and coun- 
tries to us are not really such, but only 
pamted on boards and canvas, but shall 
that excuse the ill painture or design- 
ment of them'* Nay, rather ought they 
not be labored with so much the more 
diligence and exactness, to help the imag- 
ination” since the mind of man does nat- 
urally tend to truth, and therefore the 
nearer anything comes to the mutation 
of it, the more it pleases ” 


PREFACE TO TROILUS AND CRESSlDAi 
( 1679 ) 

THE GROUNDS OF CRITICISM IN TRAGEDY 


Tr^edy is thus defined by Aristotle 
(omitting what I thought unnecessary in 
his definition) It is an imitation of 
one entire, great, and probable action; 
not told, but represented, which, by mov- 
ing in us fear and pity, is conducive to 
the purging of those two passions m our 
, minds. More largely thus. Tragedy de- 
iscribes or paints an action, which action 
Vnust have all the proprieties above 
named. First, it must be one or single; 
that IS, it must nut be a history of one 
man’s life, suppose of Alexander the 
Great, or Julius Csesar, but one single 
action of theirs This condemns all 
Shakspeare's historical plays, which are 
ratlier chronicles represented, than trag- 

1 Re printed, complete, from the Everyman's 
Edition of Dramatic JEssaus by John Dryden 
(London and New York, n d ) — Ed 


edies; and all double action of plays. 
As, to avoid a satire upon others, I will 
make bold with my own Marriage a la 
Mode, where there are manifestly two 
actions not depending on one another: 
but in CEdipus there cannot properly be 
said to be two actions, because the love 
of Adrastus and Eurydice has a neces- 
sary dependence on the principal design 
into which it is woven The natural rea- 
son of this rule is plain, for two differ- 
ent independent actions distract the at- 
tention and concernment of the audience, 
and consequently destroy the intention of 
the poet, if his business be to move terror 
and pity, and one of his actions be comi- 
cal, the other tragical, the former will 
divert the people, and utterly make void 
his greater purpose Therefore, as in 
perspective, so in Tragedy, there must be 
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a point of sight in which all the lines 
terminate; otherwise the eye wanders, 
and the work is false This was the 
practice of the Grecian stage But Ter- 
ence made an mnoiation m the Roman: 
aU his plays have double actions, for it 
was his custom to translate two Greek 
comedies, and to weave them into one of 
his, yet so that both their actions were 
comical, and one was principal, the other 
but secondary or suhscrMeiit And tins 
has obtained on the English stage, to 
give us the pleasure of varietj 

As tlie action ought to be one, it ought, 
as such, to have order in it, that is, to 
have a natural begmnmg, a middle, and 
an end A natural beginning, says Aris- 
totle, IS that which could not necessarily 
have been placed after another thing; 
and so of the rest This consideration 
will arraign all plays after the new 
model of Spanish plots, where accident 
is heaped upon accident, and that which 
is first might as reasonably be last, an 
inconvemence not to be remedied, but by 
making one accident naturally produce 
another, otherwise it is a farce and not a 
play Of this nature is TAe Slighted 
Maid, where there is no scene m the first 
act which might not by as good reason 
be in the fifth And if the action ought 
to be one, the tiagedy ought hkewise to 
conclude with the action of it. Thus in 
Muitapha, the play should naturally 
have ended with the death of Zanger, 
and not have given us the grace-cup alter 
dmner, of Solyman's divorce from Roxo- 
lana 

The following properties of the action 
are so easy that they need not my ex- 
plaining. It ought to be great, and to 
consist of great persons, to distinguish 
it from Comedy, where the action is triv- 
ial, and the persons of inferior rank 
The last quality of the action is, that it 
ought to be probable, as well as admir- 
able and great ’Tis not necessary that 
there should be historical truth in it; 
but always necessary that there should 
be a likeness of truth, something that is 
more than barely possible, probable being 
that which succeeds, or happens, oftener 
than it misses To mvent therefore a 
probability, and to make it wonderful, 
is the most difficult undertaking in the 
art of Poetry, for that which is not won- 
derful IS not great; and that which is 


not probable will not dehght a reasonable 
audience This action, thus desciibed, 
must be represented and not told, to dis- 
tinguish Dramatic Poetry from Epic but 
I hasten to the end or scope of Tragedy, 
which IS, to rectify or purge our pas- 
sions, fear, and pity 
To instruct delightfully is the general 
end of all poetry Philosophy instructs, 
but it pertoriiis its work by precept, 
which is not delightful, or not so delight- 
ful as example To purge the passions 
by example is therefore the particular 
instruction which belongs to Tiagedy. 
Rapm, a judicious critic, has observed 
from Aristotle, that piide and want of 
commiseration are the most predominant 
vices m mankind, therefore, to cure us 
of these two, the mventors of Tragedy 
have chosen to work upon two otlicr pas- 
sions, which are fear and pity We are 
wrought to fear by their setting before 
our eyes some terrible example of mis- 
fortune, which happened to persons of 
the highest quality, for such an action 
demonstrates to us that no condition is 
privileged fiom the turns of fortune, 
this must of necessity cause terror in 
us, and consequently abate our pride. 
But when we see that the most virtuous, 
as well as tlie greatest, are not exempt 
from such misfortunes, that consideration 
moves pity in us, and insensibly works us 
to be helpful to, and tender over, the 
distressed, which is the noblest and most 
god-like of moral virtues Here it is ob- 
servable that it IS absolutely necessary 
to make a man virtuous, if we desire he 
should be pitied- we lament not, but de- 
test, a wicked man, we are glad when 
we behold his crimes are punished, and 
that poetical justice is done upon him 
Euripides was censured by the critics of 
his time for making his chief chaiacters 
too wicked , for example, Phaedra, though 
she loved hei son-in-law with reluctant y, 
and that it was a curse upon her family 
for offending Venus, yet was thought too 
lU a pattern for the stage Shall we 
therefore banish all characters of vil- 
lainy’ I confess I am not of that opin- 
ion, but it 15 necessary that the hero of 
the play be not a villam; that is, the 
characters, which should move our pity, 
ought to have virtuous inclinations, and 
degrees of moral goodness in them. As 
for a perfect character of virtue, it never 
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was in Nature, and therefore there can 
be no iuulaUun of it; but there are alloys 
of frailty to be allowed for the chief per- 
sons, yet so that the good which is in 
them shall outweigh the bad, and conse- 
quently leave lOom foi punishment on the 
one side and pity on the other 

After all, if any one will ask me 
whether a tragedy cannot be made upon 
any other grounds than those of exciung 
pity and terror in us, [Le] Bossu, the 
liest of modern critics, answers thus in 
general: That all excellent arts, and 
particularly that of poetry, have been in- 
vented and brought to perfection by men 
of a transcendent genius, and that, there- 
fore, they who practice afterwards the 
same arts arc obliged to tread m their 
footsteps, and to search m then writings 
the foundation of them, for it is not just 
that new rules should destroy the author- 
ity of the old. But liapin writes more 
particularly thus, that no passions in a 
story are so proper to move our con- 
cernment as fear and pity, and that it is 
from our concernment we receive our 
pleasure is undoubted; when the soul be- 
comes agitated with fear for one charac- 
ter, or hope for another, then it is that 
we are pleased in Tragedy, by the inter- 
est which we taken in their adventures 

After the plot, which is the foundation 
of the play, the next thing to which we 
ought to apply our judgment is the man- 
ners; for now the poet comes to work 
above ground The ground-work, indeed, 
is ttiat which is most necessary, as that 
upon which depends the firmness of the 
whole fabric, yet it strikes not the eye 
so much as the beauties or imperfec- 
tions of the manners, the thoughts, and 
the expressions 

The first rule which [Le] Bossu pre- 
scribes to the writer of an Heroic Poem, 
and which holds too by the same reason 
in all Dramatic Poetry, is to make the 
moral of the work, that is, to lay down 
to yourself what that precept of moiality 
shall be which you would insinuate into 
the people; as, namely, Homer’s (which 
I have copied in my Conquest of Ora- 
nada) was, that union preserves a com- 
monwealth and discord destroys it; 
Sophocles, in his CEdtpus, that no man is 
to be accounted happy before his death 
’Tis the moral that directs the whole 
action of the play to one center; and that 


action or fable is the example built upon 
the moral, which confirms the truth of it 
to our experience, when the fable is de- 
signed, then, and not before, the persons 
are to be introduced, with their man- 
ners, chaiacters, and passions. 

The manners, in a poem, are under- 
stood to be those inclinations, whether 
natural or acquired, which move and 
carry us to actions, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, in a play, or which incline the 
persons to such or such actions I have 
anticipated part of this discourse already 
in declaring that a poet ought not to 
make the manners peifectly good in his 
best persons, but neither are they to be 
more wicked in any of his characters than 
necessity requires To produce a villain’, 
wKhoiit other reason than a natural in- 
clination to villainy, is, m Poetry, to pro- 
duce an effect without a cause; and to 
make him more a villain than he has just 
reason to be is to make an effect which 
IS stronger than the cause 

The manners aiise from many causes; 
and are either distinguished bj complex- 
ion, as choleric and phlegmatic, or by 
the diftefences of age 01 sex, of climates, 
or quality of the persons, or their pres- 
ent condition They aie likewise to be 
gathered from the sev'eral virtues, vices, 
or passions, and many other common- 
places, which a poet must be supposed to 
have learned from Natural Philosophy, 
Ethics, and History, of all which whoso- 
ever is ignorant does not deserve the 
name of poet 

But as the manners are useful in this 
art, they may be all comprised under 
these general heads, first, they must be 
appaient; that is, in every character of 
the play some inclinations of the jierson 
must appear, and these are shown m the 
actions and discourse Secondly, the 
manners must be suitable, or agreeing 
to the persons, that is, to the age, sex, 
dignity, and the other general beads of 
manners, thus, when a poet has given 
the dignity of a king to one of his per- 
sons, in all his actions and speeches that 
person must discover majesty, magnanim- 
ity, and jealousy of power, because these 
are suitable to the general manners of a 
king The third property of manners is 
resemblance; and this is founded upon 
the particular characters of men as we 
have them delivered to us by relation or 
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history; that is, when a poet has the 
known character of this or that man be- 
fore him, he is bound to represent him 
such, at least not contrary to that which 
fame has reiiorted him to have been. 
Thus, it is not a poet’s choice to make 
Ulysses choleric or Achilles patient, be- 
cause Homer has described ’em quite 
otherwise Yet this is a rock on which 
Ignorant writers daily spht, and the ab- 
surdity IS as monstrous as if a painter 
should draw a coward runnmg from a 
battle, and teU us it was the picture of 
Alexander the Great. 

The last property of manners is that 
they be constant and equal, that is, main- 
tained the same through the whole de- 
sign: thus, when Vergil had once given 
the name of ptoiu to iEneas, he was 
bound to show him such, m all his words 
and actions, through the whole poem. 
All these properties Horace has hinted 
to a judicious observer: 1. Noiandt tunt 
Mbi mores; S Aut famam sequere; 3 
Avt sibt eonvenientia flnge, 4. Servetur 
md imum, quails ab incepto proeessent, 
et stbi eonstet 

Prom the manners, the characters of 
persons are derived, for, indeed, the 
characters are no other than the inclina- 
tions as they appear in the several per- 
sons of the poem; a character being thus 
defined — that which distinguishes one 
man from another. Not to repeat the 
same things over again which have been 
said of the manners, I will only add what 
is necessary here A character, or that 
which distinguishes one man from all 
others, cannot be supposed to consist of 
one particular virtue, or vice, or passion 
only; but ’tis a composition of qualities 
which are not contrary to one another in 
the same person; thus, the same man 
may be hberal and valiant, but not lib- 
eral and covetous, so m a comical char- 
acter, or humor (which is an incbnation 
to this or that particular folly), Falstaff 
is a liar, and a coward, a glutton, and 
a buffoon, because all these qualities may 
agree in the same man, yet it is still to 
be observed that one virtue, vice, and 
passion ought to be shown in every man 
as predominant over all the rest; as 
covetousness in Crassus, love of his coun- 
try in Brutus, and the same m charac- 
ters which are feigned. 

The chief character or hero in a trag- 


edy, as 1 have already shown, ought in 
prudence to be such a man who has so 
much more of virtue m him than of vice, 
that he may be left amiable to the audi- 
ence, which otherwise cannot have any 
concernment for his sufferings ; and it is 
on this one character that the pity and 
terror must be principally, if not wholly, 
founded: a rule which is extremely neces- 
sary, and which none of the critics, that 
I know, have fully enough discovered to 
us For terror and compassion work but 
weakly when they are divided into many 
persons If Creon had been the chief 
character in OSdipus, there had neither 
been terror nor compassion moved, but 
only detestation of the man and jot for 
his punishment; if Adrastus and Eury- 
dice had been made more appearing 
characters, then the pity had been di- 
vided and lessened on the part of 
CEdipus: but making CEdipus the best 
and bravest person, and even Jocasta 
but an underpart to him, his virtues, and 
the punishment of his fatal crime, drew 
both the pity and the terror to himself. 

By whdt has been said of the man- 
ners, it will be easy for a reasonable man 
to judge whether the characters be truly 
or falsely drawn in a tragedy; for if 
there be no manners appearing in the 
characters, no concernment for the per- 
sons can be raised, no pity or horror 
can be moved but by vice or virtue; 
therefore, without them, no person can 
have any business in the play. If the 
inchnations be obscure, it is a sign the 
poet is m the dark and knows not what 
manner of man he presents to you, and 
consequently you can have no idea, or 
very imperfect, of that man, nor can 
judge what resolutions he ought to take 
or what words or actions are proper 
for him Most comedies made up of 
accidents or adventures are liable to fall 
into this error, and tragedies with many 
turns are subject to it, for the manners 
can never be evident where the surprises 
of fortune take up all the business of 
the stage; and where the poet is more 
m pam to tell you what happened to 
such a man than what he was Tis one 
of the excellencies of Shakespeare that 
the manners of bis persons are generally 
apparent, and you see their bent and 
inclinations Fletcher comes far short 
of him m this, as mdeed he does almost 
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in eveiything: there are but glimmerings 
of manners in most of his comedies, whidi 
run upon adventures; and m his trag^ 
edies, RoUo, Otto the King and no King, 
Melantius, and many others of his best, 
are but pictures shown you in the twi- 
light; you know not whether they re- 
semble vice or virtue, and they are either 
good, bad, or indifferent, as the present 
scene requires it. But of all poets, this 
commendation is to be given to Ben Jon- 
son, that the manners even of the most 
inconsiderable persons m his plays are 
everywhere apparent 

By considering the second quahty of 
manners, which is, that they be suitable 
to the age, quality, country, dignity, etc , 
of the character, we may hkewise judge 
whether a poet has followed nature In 
this kind, Sophocles and Euripides have 
more excelled among the Greeks than 
.^schylus, and Terence more than Plau- 
tus among the Romans. Thus, Sophocles 
ives to CEklipus the true qualities of a 
ing in both those plays which bear his 
name; but m the latter, which is the 
(Edipits Colonwiu, he lets fadl on pur- 
pose his tragic style; his hero speaks 
not m the arbitrary tone, but remem- 
bers, in the softness of his complaints, 
that he is an unfortunate blind old man, 
that he is bamshed from his country, 
and persecuted by his next relations 
The present French poets are generally 
accused that, wheresoever they lay the 
scene, or in whatsoever age, the manners 
of their heroes are wholly French Ra- 
cme’s Bajazet is bred at Constantmople, 
but his civilities are conveyed to him, 
by some secret passage, from Versailles 
into the Seragho. But our Shakspeare, 
havmg ascribed to Henry the Fourth 
the character of a king and of a father, 
gives him the perfect manners of each 
relation, when either he transacts with 
his son or with his subjects Fletcher, 
on the other side, gives neither to Ar- 
baces nor to his king, in the Maid’s Trag- 
edy, the qualities which are suitable to 
a monarch; though he may be excused 
a little in the latter, for the king there 
is not uppermost in the character; ’tis 
the lover of Evadne, who is king only in 
a second consideration; and though he 
be unjust, and has other faults which 
shall be nameless, yet he is not the hero 
of the play. ’Xls true, we find him a 


lawful prmce (though I never heard of 
any king that was in Rhodes), and 
therefore Mr. Rymer’s criticism stands 
good, that he should not be shown in 
BO vicious a character. Sophocles has 
been more judicious m his Antigone; 
for, though he represents in Creon a 
bloody prince, yet he makes him not a 
lawful king, but an usurper, and An- 
tigona herself is the heroine of the trag- 
edy: but when Philaster wounds Are- 
thusa and the boy, and Perigot his mis- 
tress, in the Faithful Shepherdess, both 
these are contrary to the character of 
manhood Kor is Valentiman managed 
much better; for though Fletcher has 
taken his picture truly, and shown him 
as he was, an effeminate, voluptuous 
man, yet he has forgotten that he was 
an emperor, and has given him none of 
those royal marks which ought to appear 
m a lawful successor of the throne If 
it be mquired what Fletcher should have 
done on this occasion — ought he not to 
have represented Valentiman as he was!" 
— [Le] Bossu shall answer this ques- 
tion for me by an instance of the lilm 
nature. Mauritius, the Greek emperor, 
was a prince far surpassing Valentiman, 
for he was endued with many kingly 
virtues; be was religious, merciful, and 
vahant, but withal he was noted of ex- 
treme covetousness, a vice which is con- 
trary to the character of a hero or a 
prmce: therefore, says the critic, that 
emperor was no fit person to be repre- 
sented in a tragedy, unless his good 
qualities were only to be shown and his 
covetousness (which sullied them all) 
were slurred over by the arbfice of the 
poet To return once more to Shak- 
speare, no man ever drew so many char- 
acters, or generally distinguished ’em 
better from one another, exceptmg only 
Jonson I will instance but m one to 
show the copiousness of his intention; 
it IS that of Caliban, or the monster, in 
the Tempest He seems there to have 
created a person which was not m na- 
ture, a boldness wbich, at first sights 
would appear intolerable; for he m^es 
him a species of himself, begotten by 
an incubus on a witch ; but this, as I have 
elsewhere proved, is not wholly beyond 
the bounds of credibility, at least the 
vulgar still believe It. We have the 
separated notions of a spirit and of a 
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witch (and spirits, according to Plato, 
are vested with a subtle body, accord- 
ing to some of his followers have differ- 
ent sexes) ; therefore, as from the dis- 
tmct apprehensions of a horse and of a 
man imagination has formed a centaur, 
so from those of an incubus and a sor- 
ceress bhakspeare has pioduced his mon- 
ster. 'Whether or no his generation can 
be defended I leaie to philosophy, but 
of this 1 am certain, that the poet has 
most judiciously furnished him with a 
person, a language, and a charaeter, 
wliieh will suit him, both hy father's and 
mother's side he has dll the discontents 
and malice of a witch and of a devil, 
besides a convenient proportion ot the 
deadly sins, gluttony, sloth, and lust aie 
manliest, the dejectedness or a slave is 
likewise given him, and the ignorance of 
one bred up in a desert island His per- 
son IS monstiuus, and he is the pioduct 
of unnatural lust, and his language is 
as hobgoblin as his person, m all things 
he IS distinguished from othei mortals 
The chaiacters of Fletcher are poor and 
narrow in comparison of Shakspeare’s, 
1 lemember not one which is not bor- 
rowed from him, unless you will accept 
that strange mixture ot a man in the 
King and no limg, so that in this part 
Shakspeare is generally worth our imi- 
tation, and to mutate Fletcher is but to 
copy after him who was a copyer 
Under this general head of manners 
the passions are naturally included as 
belonging to the characters I speak not 
of pity and of terror, which are to be 
moved in tlie audience by the plot, but 
of anger, hatred, love, ambition, jeal- 
ousy, revenge, etc , as they are shown 
in this or that person of the play To 
describe these naturally, and to move 
them artfully, is one ot the greatest 
commendations which can be given to a 
poet, to write patlietically, says Longi- 
nus, cannot proceed but from a lotty 
genius A poet must be born with this 
quality yet, unless he help himself by 
an acquired knowledge of the passions, 
what they are in their own nature, and 
by what*springs they are to be moved, 
he will be subject either to raise them 
where they ought not to be raised, or 
not to raise them by the just degrees of 
nature, or to amplify them beyond the 
natural bounds, or not to observe the 


crises and turns of them m their cool- 
ing and decay, all which errors proceed 
from want of judgment m the poet, and 
from being unskilled in the principles 
of moral philosophy Kothing is more 
frequent in a fanciful writer than to 
foil himself by not managing his strength; 
theiefore, as in a wrestler, there is first 
required some measure of force, a well- 
knit body and active limbs, without which 
all instruction would be vain, yet, these 
being gi anted, if he want the skill which 
IS necessary to a wrestler he shall make 
but small advantage of his natural ro- 
bustuousness. so, in a poet, his inborn 
vehemence and force of spirit will only 
run him out of breath the sooner if it 
be not supported by the help of Art, 
The roar ot passion, indeed, may please 
an audience, thiee parts of mIikIi are 
ignorant enough to think all is moving 
which is noise, and it may stretch the 
lungs of an ambitious actor who will 
die upon the spot for a thundering clap; 
but it will move no other passion than 
indignation and contempt from judicious 
men Longinus, whom I have hitherto 
followed, continues thus- If the pas- 
eions be mtfulli/ employed, the discourse 
becomes vehement and lofty • if other- 
wise, there is nothing more ndicuimis 
than a great passion out of season and 
to this purpose he animadverts severely 
upon Aischylus, who writ nothing in cold 
blood, but was always in a rapture and 
m fury with his audience, the inspira- 
tion was still upon him, he was ever 
tearing it upon the tripos; or (to run 
oft as madly as he does from one simili- 
tude to another) he was always at high- 
flood of passion, even in the dead ebb 
and lowest water-mark of the scene. He 
who would raise the passion of a judi- 
cious audience, says a learned critic, 
must be sure to take his hearers along 
with him, if they be m a calm, ’tis in 
vain for him to be in a huff, he must 
move them by degrees, and kindle with 
’em; otherwise he will be in danger of 
setting his own heap of stubble on fire, 
and of burning out by himself, without 
warming the company that stand about 
him They who would justify the mad- 
ness of poetry from the authority of 
Aristotle have mistaken the text and 
consequently the interpretation: I imag- 
me it to be false read where he says of 
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poetry that it is Tii^vovs fj fiavixov, that 
it had always somewhat m it either of a 
genius or of a madman ’Tis more prob- 
able that the original ran thus, that 
poetry was Ei^vovs oi /lauiKov, that it be- 
longs to a witty man, but not to a mad- 
man Thus then the passioni, us they 
are considered simply and in themselves, 
suffer violence when they are perpetually 
maintained at the same height, for what 
melody can be made on that instrument, 
all whose strings are screwed up at first 
to their utmost stretch and to the same 
sound’ But this is not the worst for 
the characters likewise bear a part in the 
general calamity if jou consider the pas- 
sions as embodied in them; for it follows 
of necessity that no man can be distin- 
gpiished from another by hib discourse 
when every man is 1 anting, swaggering, 
and exclaiming with the same excess, 
as if it were the only business of all the 
characters to contend with each other 
for the prize at Billingsgate, or that the 
scene of the tragedy lay in Bet’lem 
Suppose the poet should intend this man 
to be choleric and that man to be pa- 
tient, yet when they are confounded m 
the writing you cannot distinguish them 
fionj one another, for the man who was 
called patient and tame is only so before 
he speaks , but let his clack be set agoing, 
and he shall tongue it as impetuously, 
and as loudly, as the errantest beio m 
the play By this means the characters 
are only distinct m name; but, in reality, 
all the men and women in the play are 
the same person No man should pre- 
tend to write who (.aiinot temper bis 
fancy with his judgment, nothing is more 
dangerous to a raiv horseman than a hot- 
mouthed jade without a curb 

It IS necessary therefore for a poet, 
who would concern an audience by de- 
scribing of a pass.on, first to prepare it 
and not to rush upon it all at once 
Ovid has judiciously shown the differ- 
ence of these two wajs in the speeches 
ot Ajax and L'lysses Ajax, from the 
very beginning, breaks out into his ex- 
clamations, and is swearing by his Maker, 
— Ag\mus, proh J upiter, mquit Ulvsses, 
on the contrary, prepares his audience 
with all the submissiveness he can prac- 
tice, and all the calmness of a reasonable 
man; he found his judges m a tranquil- 
lity of spirit, and fberefore set out lei- 


surely and softly with ’em, till he had 
warmed ’em by clcgrecs, and then he be- 
gan to mend his puce and to draw them 
along with his own impetuousness yet 
so managing his bieath that it might not 
fail him at his need, and reserving his 
utmost proofs of ability even to the last 
The success, you see, was answerable; 
for the crowd only applauded the speecdi 
of Ajax — 

Vulgique secutvm 
Ultima murmur erat 

but the judges awarded the prize, for 
which they contended, to Ulysses — 

Mota manus piocerum ert, et quid fa- 
cundia poaaet 

Turn patuit, forlisque vin tulit arma 
disertus 

The next necessary rule is to put noth- 
ing mto tlie discourse which may hinder 
your mo\mg of the passions Too many 
accidents, as I have said, encumber the 
poet as much as the arms of Saul did 
David, for the variety of passions which 
they produce are ever crossing and 
justling each other out of the way He 
who treats of joy and grief together is 
m a fair way 01 causing neither of those 
eflects There is yet another obstacle 
to be lemoved, which is pointed wit, and 
sentences affected out of season, these 
are nothing of km to the violence of pas- 
sion. no man is at leisure to make sen- 
tences and similes when his soul is in an 
agony I the rather name this fault 
that it may serve to mind me of my 
torracr errois, neither will I spare my- 
self, but give an example of this kind 
from my Indian Empeior Montezuma, 
puisued by Ins enemies and seeking 
sanctuaiy, stands parlejing without the 
fort and describing his danger to Cydaria 
in a simile ot six lines — 

As on tho sands the flighted traveler 
Sees the high seas come rolling from 
afar, etc. 

My Indian potentate was well skilled 
in tlie sea for an inland prince, and well 
improved since the first act, when he sent 
his son to discover it The image had 
not been amiss from another man at an- 
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other time: sed nune rum «rat htace loeut 
be destroyed the concernment which the 
audience might otherwise have had for 
him; tor they could not think the danger 
near when he had the leisure to mvent a 
simile 

If Shakspeare be allowed, as I think 
he must, to have made his characters dis- 
tmet, it will easily be inferred that he 
understood the nature of the passions, 
because it has been proved already that 
confused passions make undistmguishable 
characteis yet I cannot deny that be 
has his failings; but they are not so 
much in the passions themselves as in his 
manner of expression: he often obscures 
his meaning by his words, and sometimes 
makes it unintelligible I will not say 
of so great a poet that he distinguished 
not the blown puffy style from true sub- 
hmity; but I may venture to maintain 
that tne fury of his fancy often trans- 
ported him bej'ond the bounds of judg- 
ment, either in coming of new words 
and phrases, or racking words which 
were m use into the violence of a cata- 
ebresis. It Is not that I would explode 
the use of metaphors from passion, for 
Longinus thinks ’em necessary to raise 
it: but to use ’em at every word, to say 
nothing without a metaphor, a simile, an 
image, or description, is, 1 doubt, to 
smeU a httle too strongly of the buskin 
I must be forced to give on example of 
expressing passion figuratively; but that 
I may do it with respect to Shakspeare, 
it shall not be taken from anything of 
his. ’tis an exclamation against fortune, 
quoted in his JIamlet but written by 
some other poet — 

Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortunel all 
you gods. 

In general synod, take away her power; 
Break all the spokes and felleys from 
her wheel. 

And bowl the round nave down the hiU 
of Heav’n, 

As low as to the fiends 

And immedi.ately after, speaking of 
Hecuba, when Priam was lulled before 
her eyes — 

The wobbled queen 

Threatening the flame, ran up and down 
With btsson rheum, a clout about that 
head 


Where late the diadem stood; and for a 
robe. 

About her lank and all o'er-teemed loins, 
A blanket m th’ alarm of fear caught up 
Who this had seen. With tongue in venom 
steep’d 

'Oainst Fortune’s state would treason 
have pronounced. 

But if the gods themselves did see her 
then. 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious 
sport 

In mincing with his sword her husband’s 
limbs. 

The instant burst of clamour that she 
mode 

(^Unless things mortal move them not at 
all) 

Would have made milch the bummg eyes 
of heaven. 

And passion in the gods. 

What a pudder is here kept in rais- 
ing the expression of trifling thoughts! 
Would not a man have thought that the 
poet had been bound prentice to a wheel- 
wright for his first rant” and had fol- 
lowed a ragman for the clout and blanket 
in the second” Fortune is painted on a 
wheel, and therefore the writer, in a 
rage, will have poetical justice done upon 
every member of that engine after this 
execution, he bowls the nave down-hill, 
from Heaven, to the fiends (an unrea- 
sonable long mark, a man would think), 
’tis well there are no solid orbs to stop 
it m the way, or no element of fire to 
consume it: but when it came to the 
earth it must be monstrous heavy to 
break ground as low as the center His 
making mileh the burning eyes of heaven 
was a pretty tolerable flight too: and I 
think no man ever drew milk out of 
eyes before him: yet to make the wonder 
greater, these eyes were burning Such 
a sight indeed were enough to have raised 
passion in the gods, but to excuse the 
effects of it, he tells you perhaps they 
did not see it Wise men would be glad 
to find a little sense couched under all 
these pompous words, for bombast is 
commonly the delight of that audience 
which loves poetry but understands it 
not: and as commonly has been the prac- 
tice of those writers who, not being able 
to infuse a natural passion into the mind, 
have made it their business to ply the 
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ears, and to stun their judges by the 
noise. But Shakspeare does not often 
thus; for the passions in his scene be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius are extremely 
natural, the thoughts are such as arise 
from the matter, the expression of ’em 
not viciously figurative. 1 cannot leave 
this subject before I do justice to that 
divine poet by giving you one of his pas- 
sionate descriptions: ’tis of Richard the 
Second when he was deposed and led 
in triumph through the streets of Lon- 
don by Henry of Bullingbrook. the paint- 
ing of it IS so hvely, and the words so 
moving, that I have scarce read any- 
thing comparable to it m any other lan- 
gjuage Suppose you have seen already 
the fortunate usurper passing through 
the crowd, and followed by the shouts 
and arclaiiiations of the people, and now 
behold King Richard entering upon the 
scene consider the wretchedness of his 
condition and his carnage in it; and re- 
frain from pity if you can — 

As in a theater, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the 
stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedions 
Even so, or with much more contempt, 
mens eyes 

Did scowl on Richard: no man cried, 
Qod save him 

Xfo joyful tongue gave him his welcome 
home, 

But dnst was thrown upon his sacred 
head. 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook 
of. 

Bis face still combating with tears and 
smiles 

(The badges of his grief and patience). 
That had not God (for some strong pur- 
pose) steel’d 

The hearts of men, they must perforce 
hare meltid, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

To speak justly of this whole matter, 
’tis neither height of thought that is dis- 
commended, nor pathetic vehemence, nor 
any nobleness of expression in its proper 
place; but ’tis a false measure of all 
these, something which is like them, and 
is not them; ’tis the Biistol-stone which 
appears like a diamond, ’tis an extrava- 


gant thought instead of a sublime one; 
’tiB roarmg madness mstead of vehem- 
ence; and a sound of words mstead of 
sense If Shakspeare were stripped of 
all the bombasts in his passions, and 
dressed in the most vulgar words, we 
should find the beauties of his thoughts 
remammg, if his embroideries were burnt 
down, there would still be silver at the 
bottom of the melting-pot: but I fear 
(at least let me fear it tor myself) that 
we, who ape his sounding words, have 
notlimg of his thought, but are all out- 
side; there is not so much as a dwarf 
within our giant’s clothes Therefore, let 
not Shakspeare suffer for our sakes; ’tis 
our fault, who succeed him m an age 
which is more refined, if we imitate him 
so ill that we copy his faihngs only and 
make a virtue of that in our writmgs 
which in his was an imperfection 
For what remains, the e.\collency of 
that poet was, as I have said, in the more 
manly passions, Fletcher’s m the softer; 
Shakspeare writ better betwixt man and 
man, Fletcher betwixt man and woman: 
consequently, the one described friend- 
ship better, the other love, yet Shak- 
speare taught Fletcher to write love; 
and Juliet and Desdemona are origmals. 
’Tis true the scholar had the softer soul; 
but the master had the kinder. Friend- 
ship is both a virtue and a passion essea- 
tially; love is a passion only in its na- 
ture, and is not a virtue but by acci- 
dent. good nature makes friendship; but 
effeminacy love Shakspeare had an uni- 
versal mind, which comprehended all 
characters and passions; Fletcher a more 
confined and limited* for though he 
treated love in perfection, yet honor, 
ambition, revenge, and generally all the 
stronger passions, he either touched not, 
or not masterly. To conclude all, he 
was a limb of Shakspeare 

I had intended to have proceeded to 
the last property of manners, which is, 
tliat they must be constant, and the char- 
acters maintained the same from the be- 
ginning to the end; and from thence to 
have proceeded to the thoughts and ex- 
pressions suitable to a tragedy: but I 
will first sec how this will relish with 
the age It is, I confess, but cursorily 
written, yet the judgment, which is given 
here, is generally founded upon experi- 
ence; but because many men are shocked 
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at the name of rules, as if they were a 
kmcl of magibtericil prescription upon 
poets, 1 will conclude with the words of 
llapin, in his Eefleetions on Aristotle’s 
woik of Poetry “ If the rules be well 
considered, we shall find them to be 
made onlj to reduce Natuie into method, 
to trace her step by step, and not to 
sufier the least mark of her to escape 
us , ’tjs only by these that probability m 
fiction IS maintained, which is the soul of 
poetry. They are founded upon good 


sense, and sound reason, rather than on 
authority; for though Aristotle and Hor- 
ace are produced, yet no man must argue 
that what they write is true, because they 
writ it, but 'tis evident, by the ridicu- 
lous mistakes and gross absurdities wWh 
have been made by those poets who 
have taken their fancy only for their 
guide, tliat if this fancy be not regu- 
lated, it is a mere caprice, and utterly 
incapable to produce a reasonable and 
judicious poem.” 


JOHN MILTON 


John Mdton was born at London in 
1608. His father was an Oxford man, 
and a musician of note John received a 
very careful education boch at school and 
at home. He nas graduated from St. 
Paul's at the age of fifteen Even before 
that time he is said to have written 
verses, m Latin and in English He 
attended Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he remained for over seven years 
Some of his earliest known poems date 
from his college days, especially the Ode 
on the Morning of Chriet’i IVoftiufy 
(1629) The years between 1632 and 
1688 Milton spent with his father at Hon- 
ton. He intended to enter the church, 
but finding himself unable to subscribe 
to its tenets, he decided to devote his 
energies to literature. During his stay 
in the country he wrote L’Allegro and 
11 Penaeroao, Cornua, which was per- 
formed in 1631, and Lycidaa (1638). 
From Horton he went to the Continent 
Toward the end of the year he was 
brought home bj news of the Civil War. 
He returned m August of the next jear, 
and became imbroiled m various religious 
controversies. At the same time he was 
giving a great deal of thoucht to projects 
for an epic or tragedy he hoped to write. 
In 1643 he was married, but his wife de- 
serted him soon after. This called forth 
his tract on divorce. The Doctrine and 
Diaciphne of Dtvoree, etc. (1643) Two 
years later he was reconciled with his 
■wife, who returned to him. In 1649 he 
became a Latin Secretary under Crom- 
well, and wrote a number of political 


pamphlets He became blind in 1652, 
and his wife died the next year. He 
married again in 1656. He continued as 
secretary until the Restoration At that 
time he was considered a menace to the 
government, and was arrested, but soon 
after released. His second wife died in 
1660, and he married for the third time 
m 1663 Paradise Lost was begun in 
1658, and finished five years later, but 
not published until 1667. In 1671, to- 
gether with Paradise Found, he pub- 
lished his drama Samson Agonistes, with 
the preface on tragedy. He died in 1674. 

Milton’s contiibubon to the theory ot 
the drama is shght enough, for practi- 
cally his only reference to the subject is 
in the preface — Of that sort of Dramatic 
Poem rvhich is call’d Tragedy — to his 
unactable pseudo-Greek play, Samson 
Agonistes. This is a defense of the form, 
based not primarily on Greek, but on 
Italian Renaissance ideas The play is 
an exemplification of the theory Pro- 
fessor Thorndike in his Tragedy, says; 
“Though the play stands by itself, it 
may be said to represent a tendency to 
turn to Greek rather than to French 
models, a tendency boasted of by Dryden 
and Crowne, and fully manifest in the 
next century. And it takes its place at 
the head of the numerous, if sporadic, 
tragedies on Greek models that extend 
from the Restoration to the present day.” 

On the drama: 

Of that sort of Dramatic Poem which it 

call'd Tragedy (1671). 
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OF THAT SORT OF DRAMATIC POEM WHICH IS CALLED TRAGEDY* 
([Preface to] Samson Agonistes) 

(1671) 


I 

Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, 
hath been ever held the gravest, moral- 
est, and most profitable of all other 
poems, therefore said by Aristotle to be 
of power, by raising pity and fear, or 
terror, to purge the mind of those and 
such like passions, that is, to temper and 
reduce them to just measure with a kind 
of delight, stirred up by reading or see- 
ing those passions well imitated Nor 
is Nature wanting m her own effects to 
make good this assertion, for so m 
physic, things of melancholic hue and 
quality are used against melancholy, sour 
against sour, salt to remove salt humors 
Hence philosophers and other gravest 
writers, as Cicero, Plutarch, and others, 
frequently cite out of tragic poets, both 
to adorn and illustrate their discourse 
The Apostle Paul himself thought it not 
unworthy to insert a verse of Euripides 
into the text of Holy Scripture, I Cor 
15. 33, and Parseus, commenting on the 
Revelation, divides the whole Book, as 
a tragedy, into acts, distinguished each 
by a chorus of heavenly harpings and 
song between. Heretofore men m high- 
est dignity have labored not a httle to be 
thought able to compose a tragedy. Of 
that honor Dionysius the Elder was no 

1 Reprinted from the second volume of .T E 
Spingarn's Cntteal Essays the Seventeenth 
Century (Oxford, 1908) — Ed 


less ambitious than before of his attain- 
ing to the Tyiunny. Augustus Caesar 
also had begun his Ajax, but, unable to 
lease his own judgment with what he 
ad begun, left it unfinished Seneca the 
philosopher is by some thought the 
author of those tragedies (at leist the 
best of them) that go under that name. 
Gregory Kazianzen, a Father of the 
Chuich, thought it not unbeseeming the 
sanctity of his person to write a tragedy, 
which he entitled Christ Suffering This 
IS mentioned to vindicate tragedy from 
the small esteem, or rather infamy, viliich 
in the account of many it undergoes at 
this day, with other common interludes; 
happening through the poets’ error of in- 
termixing comic stuff with tragic sadness 
and gravity, or introducing tiivial and 
vulgar persons, which by all judicious 
hath been counted absurd and brought 
in without discretion, corruptly to grat- 
ify the people And though ancient 
tragedy use no Prologue, yet using some- 
times, in case of self-defense or explana- 
tion, that which Martial calls an Epistle, 
in behalf of this tragedy, coming forth 
after the ancient manner, much differ- 
ent from what among us passes for best, 
thus much beforehand may be Epistled: 
that Chorus is here introduced after the 
Greek manner, not ancient only, but 
modern, and still in use among the Ital- 
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ians. In the modeling therefore of this 
poem, wilh good reason, the Ancients 
and Italians are rather followed, as of 
much more authority and fume. The 
measure of verse used in the Chorus is of 
all sorts, called by the Greeks Monoa- 
trophic, or rather Apolelymenon, without 
regard had to Strophe, Antiatrophe, or 
Epode, which were a kind of stanzas 
framed only for the music, then used 
with the clmrus that sung, not essential 
to the poem, and therefore not material; 
or being divided into stanzas or pauses, 
they may be called Allceoatropha Di- 
vision into act and scene, referring 
chiefly to the stage (to which this work 
never was mtended) is here omitted. 


It suffices if the whole drama be found 
not produced beyond the fifth act; of t^ 
style and uniformity, and that commonly 
called the plot, whether intricate or ex- 
phcit — which is nothing indeed but such 
economy or disposition of the fable as 
may stand best with verisimilitude and 
decorum — they only will best judge who 
are not unacquainted with .'Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the three 
tragic poets unequaled yet by any, and 
the best rule to all who endeavor to write 
tragedy. The circumscription of time, 
wherein the whole drama begins and ends 
IS, according to the ancient rule and best 
example, within the space of twenty-four 
hours 


THOMAS RYMER 


Thomas Rymer was born, probably 
at Yafforth Hall, Yorkshire, in 1641 
He won distinction at school in his 
studies, and entered Cambridge in 1658. 
He did not, however, take his degree. 
He studied law and in 1673 was admitted 
to the bar His first published work 
was a translation of Cicero’s Prince 
(1668). In 1674 he published his trans- 
lation of Ren6 Rajiin’s Rifiexiona aur 
la poiUqne, as the Reflextoni on Arta- 
totle’a Ireatiae of Poeaie Three jears 
later he published his tragedy ot Edgar, 
which failed. It appeared in print the 
following year, when his Tragediea of the 
Laat Age Conaider’d was first published 
The next few years he put forth a few 
occasional poems some political works 
and translations from the Latin In 1C9J 
he was appointed historiogiapher royal, 
and in 1693 published his Short View of 
Tragedy, which called forth considerable 
comment. The same year he began work 
on his Fcedora, a collection of historical 
documents relative to England’s foreign 
alhances, which appeared between 1704 
and 1713. Rymer died at London in 
1713. 

Rymer’s criticism of Shakespeare has 
brought him into such disrepute that to 
this day he is regarded rather as a wild 
heretic than the sincere though often mis- 
guided critic he really was. He was a 


Strict neo-classic, and the carelessness of 
the Elizabethans aroused all his ire as 
a follower of Rapm and the extremists 
from across the Channel Rymer stood 
for verisimilitude, good sense, order, and 
balance, he could not see the greatness of 
a Shakespeare when that greatness was 
accompanied by absurdities and short- 
comings A great deal of what he says 
about the Elizabethans is quite true, and 
manj of his remarks are sane, but he was 
utterly unable to make necessary allow- 
ances In an age that could see little 
good m the Elizabethans, it was but 
natural that Pope should consider Rj-mer 
“one of the best critics we ever had,” 
just as it was to be expected that Mac- 
aulay should think him “the worst critic 
that ever lived ” 

On the drama: 

The Preface of the Tranalator, in Rap- 
in’s Reflextona on AnetotU’a Treatise 
of Poeaie (1674). 

The Tragediea of the Laat Age Conaid- 
er’d and Examined by the Practice of 
the Ancients and by the Common 
Sense of All Ages (1678J. 

A Short View of Tragedy, Its Original 
Excellency and Corruption, With Some 
Refections on Shakeapear and Other 
Practitioners for the Stage (1693). 
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Samuel Johnson, Dryden (m Lives of 
the Poets; ed,, Oxford, 1908). 

Encyclopedia Bntanmea, vol. 33 (11th 
ed., Cambridge, 1910). 

Sir T. Talfourd, Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Writings, 3rd An^erican ed., 
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A. Hofherr, Thomas Rymer's drama- 
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George Samtsbury, A History of CriH- 
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A SHORT VIEW OF TRAGEDY, ITS ORIGINAL EXCELLENCY AND COR- 
RUPTION, WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ON SHAKESPEAR 
AND OTHER PRACTITIONERS FOR THE STAGE 1 

(1S93) 


CHAP. I 

THE CONTENTS 

The Chorus keeps the poet to rales. A 
show to the spectators. Two senses 
to be pleased. The eye, by the show 
and the action. Plays acted without 
words. Words often better out of the 
way Instance in Shakespeare Ben 
Jonson and Seneca noted. To the ear, 
pronunciation is all in all. The story 
of Demosthenes. Mutakes in judging. 
Two sorts of judges At Athens a 
third sort. Judges upon oath. In 
Prance judges divided about the 
“ Cid.” Cardinal Richelieu against 
majority. At the “ Thomas M>-rus,” 
weeping unawares. Horace angry with 
shows. The French opera inconsistent 
with nature and good sense. Bur- 
lesque verse. At Paris Christas Pas- 
sion in burlesque. A tragedy of 
Mschylus, The defeat of Xerxes, 
The subject and economy. How imi- 
tated for our English stage. King 
John of Prance, Francis I prisoners 
The Spanuh Armada in ’88. An imi- 
tation recommended to Mr. Dryden. 

What reformation may not we expect, 
now that m France they see the necessity 

1 Be-printed from the extracts in the second 
vidume of J E Spingarn'e Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Oentury (Oxford, 1908). 
Thu chapter is complete — Ed. 


of a chorus to their tragedies? Boyer 
and Racine, both of the Royal Academy, 
have led the dance: they have tried the 
success in the last plays that were pre- 
sented by them. 

The chorus was the root and original, 
and IS certainly almost always the neces- 
sary part, of tragedy. 

The spectators thereby are secured that 
their poet shall not juggle, or put upon 
them in the matter of place and time 
other than is just and reasonable for the 
representation. 

And the poet him this benefit: the 
chorus is a goodly show, so that he need 
not ramble from his subject, out of his 
wits for some foreign toy or hobby-horse 
to humor the multitude 

Aristotle tells us of two senses that 
must be pleased, our sight and our ears. 
And it is in vair for a poet, with Bayes 
m The Rehearsal, to complain of injus- 
tice and the wrong judgment in his audi- 
ence, unless these two senses be grati- 
fied 

The worst on it is that most people 
are wholly led by these senses, and follow 
them upon content, without ever trou- 
bling their noodle farther. 

How many plays owe all their success 
to a rare show’ Even in the days of 
Horace, enter on the stage a person m a 
costly strange habit. Lord, what clap- 
ping, what noise and thunder, as heaven 
and earth were conung together! Yet 
not one word 
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DixU adhuc altquid^ Nil sane: quid 
plaeeat ergo 

Lana Tarentino violas xmxtata veneno 

Was there aught said’ Troth, no' 
Whit then did touch ye’ Some Prince 
of Bint.im, or a Mamamouthe, 

It matters not whether there be any 
plot, any characters, any sense, or a wise 
word from one end to the other, pro- 
vided m our play we haie the Senate of 
Rome, the Venetian Senate in their Pon- 
tiiiculibus, or a hlachauioor i uiGen, or 
Tom Dove, or other foul -logged hero of 
the Bear-garden 

The eye is a quick sense, will be in 
with our fancy and prepossess the he id 
sticingcly. Another means whereby the 
eye misleads our gudgment is the action 
We go to see a play acted; in tragedy is 
represented a memorable action, so the 
spectators are always pleased to see ac- 
tion, and are not often so lU-naturcd to 
pry into and evannne whether it be 
proper, just, natural, in sea -.on or out 
of season Bales in The Rthiaisal well 
knew this secret The two Kings are at 
their Coraiito, nav, tlie moon and the 
earth dance the Hey; anything in nature 
or against natuie, lather than allow the 
serious council or other dull business to 
interrupt or obstruct the action 

This thing of Action finds the blind- 
side of humankind an hundred ways 
We laugh and weep with those that l.iugh 
or weep, we gape, stretch, and are very 
dotterels by example 

Action IS speaking to the eyes; and all 
Europe over, plaj s have been represented 
iMth great applause m a tongue unknown 
and sometimes without any language at 
aU. 

Many, peradventure, of the tragical 
scenes m Shakespeare, cued up tor the 
action, might do yet better without 
words. Words are a soit of heavy bag- 
gage that were better out of the way at 
the push of action, especially in his bom- 
bast circumstance, ■where the words and 
action are seldom akin, generally are in- 
consistent, at cross purposes, embarrass 
Or destroy each other; yet to those who 
take not the words distinctly, there may 
be something in the buzz and sound that, 
like a drone to a bagpipe, may serse to 
set oif the action 

For an instance of the former, would 


not a rap at the door better express 
lago’s meaning than 

— Call aloud 

Iago Do, with like timorous accent and 
dire getl 

As when, by night and negligence, the -fire 
Is spied in populous cUies? 

For what ship’ Who is arrived’ The 
answer is. 

’Tis one laqo. Ancient to the General 
lie has had most favorable and happy 
speed , 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and 
hoirling winds, 

The guttered rocks and congregated 
sands. 

Traitors ensteeped to clog the guiltless 
keel 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their common natmes, letting go safely 
by 

The divine Desdemona 

Is this the language of the Exchange 
or the Insuiing office’ Once in a man's 
lire he might be content at Bedlam to 
hear such a rapture In a play one 
should speak like a man of business, his 
speech must be lioXiTOcof, which the 
French render A ghsante, the Italians 
2>egoliosa and Operativa, but bv this 
gentleman’s talk one m.iy well guess he 
has nothing to do And he has many 
companions that are 

— Hey day! 

I know not u hat to do nor what to say 

It was then a strange imagination in 
Ben Jonson to go stuff out a play with 
Tully’s Orations, and in Seneca, to think 
his dry morals and a tedious strain of 
sentences might do feats or have any 
wonderful operation m the drama 

Some go to see, others to hear, a play 
The poet should please both, but be sure 
the spectators are satisfied, whatever en- 
tertainment he give his audience 
But if neither the show nor the action 
cheats us, there remains still a notable 
vehicle to carry off nonsense, which is 
the pronunciation 

By the loud trumpet which our eovrags 
aids. 
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We learn, that sound as well as sense 
persuades. 

Demobthencs had a good stock of sense, 
was a gieat master ot Atords, could turn 
a period, and draw up his tropes in a 
line of battle, and fain would he have 
seen some effect of his Orations, nobody 
was moved, nobody minded him He 
goes to the playhouse, bargains with an 
actor, and learned of him to speak 
roundly and gracefully. From that time. 
Who but Demosthenes’ Never such a 
leading man' Whenever he spake, no 
division, not a vote to the contrary, the 
whole House were with him, Xertune con- 
tradicente This change observed, a 
friend went to him for the secret. “ Tell 
me,” says he, “Your nostrum, tell me 
your receipt. What is the mam in- 
gredient that makes an orator’” De- 
mosthenes answered: “Pronunciation” 
— “What then the next thing’” — “Pio- 
nunciation ” — “ Pray then what the 
tliird ’ ” — StiU was the answer, “ Pro- 
nunciation ” 

Now, this was at Athens, where want 
of wit was never an objection against 
them So that it is not in song only that 
a good voice diverts us from the wit and 
sense. From the stage, bar, or the pul- 
pit, a good voice will prepossess our ears 
and, having seized the pass, is in a fair 
way to surprise our judgment 

Considering then what power the show, 
the action, and the pronunciation have 
over us, it is no wonder that wise men 
often mistake and give an hasty judg- 
ment, which upon a review is justly set 
aside 

Horace divides the judges into Ma- 
ffores Nvmero, and the few of better 
sort, and these for the must part were 
of different judgments The like dis- 
tinction may hold m all nations, only at 
Athens there was a third sort, who were 
judges upon oath. Judges in Commission, 
by the government sworn to do right, 
and determine the merits of a play with- 
out favor or affection. 

But amongst the moderns never was a 
cause canvassed with so much heat be- 
tween the pl^y-judges as that m France 
about Corneille’s Tragedy of the Cid 
The majority were so fond of it that 
with them it became a proverb, Cela est 
phis beau gue le Cid. On the other side. 
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Cardinal Richelieu damned it, and said: 
“ All the pudder about it was only be- 
tween the Ignorant people and the men 
of judgmenl ” 

Yet this Cardinal with so nice a taste 
had noL many yeais before been several 
times to see acted the Tragedy of Sir 
Thomas Hore, and as often wept at the 
rcpiesentation Never were known so 
manj- people ciowded to death as at 
that play Yet was it the nianuiacture 
of Jehan de Sene, one about the form 
of our Flecknoe or Thomas Jordan, the 
same De Serre that dedicated a Book of 
iledilahons to King Charles I and went 
home with pockets full of medals and 
reward 

By this instance we see a man the most 
sharp and of the greatest penetmtion 
was imposed upon by these cheating 
senses, the ej'es and the ears, which 
greedi'y took m the impression flora the 
show, the action, and from the emphasis 
and pronunciation, though there was no 
great matter of fable, no manners, no 
fine thoughts, no language, that is, noth- 
ing of a tiagedy, nothing of a poet all 
the while 

Horace was very angry with these 
empty shows and vanity, which the gen- 
tlemen of his time ran like mad after, 

Insaaos oculos, et gaudia vana. 

What would he have said to the French 
opera, of lute so much in vogue’ There 
it IS for jou to bewitch your eyes and to 
charm v our ears. There is a cup of 
enchantment, there is music and ma- 
chine; Circe and Calypso in conspiracy 
against nature and good sense ’Tis a 
debauch the most insinuating and the 
most pernicious, none would think an 
opera and civil reason should be the 
growth of one and the same climate 
But shall we wonder at anything for a 
sacrifice to the Giand Monaich’ Such 
worship, such idol ' All fl ittciy to him 
IS insipid unless it be prodigious. Noth- 
ing reasonable or within compass can 
come near the matter All must be mon- 
strous, enormous, and outrageous to 
nature, to be like him, or give any echo 
on his appetite 

Were Rabelais alive again, he would 
look on his Gargantua as but a pigmy. 

The heroes race excels the poelfs 
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thought The Academy Royal may pack 
up their mudc!> and melhuiL, and pen- 
■aiet mgenteusea, the Racmes and the 
Corneilles must all now dance to the 
tune of Baptistd Here is the opera; 
here is Machine and Baptists, farewell 
Apollo and the Muses' 

Away with your opera from the thea- 
ter ! Better had they become the heathen 
temples, for the Corybantian priests and 
(IsemiViroi Galloa) the old capons of 
Gaul, than a people that pretend from 
Charlemagne or descend from the un- 
doubted loms of German and Norman 
conquerors. 

In the French, not many years before, 
was observed the like vicious appetite 
and immoderate passion for vera bur- 

l»tgu4. 

They were current in Italy an hundred 
years ere they passed to this side the 
Alps. But when once they had their 
turn in France, so right to their humor, 
they overran all, nothing wise or sober 
nught stand in their way All were pos- 
sessed with the spirit of burlesque, from 
Doll in the dairy to the matrons at Court 
and maids of honor Nay, so far went 
the frenzy, that no bookseller would med- 
dle on any terms without burlesque, in- 
somuch that Ann 1049 was at Pans 
printed a serious treatise with this title: 

— La Pcuaion de Jioatre Seigneur, En 
Vera Burleaquea 

If we cannot rise to the perfection of 
intrigue in Sophocles, let us sit down 
with the honesty and simplicity of the 
first beginners in tragedy. As for ex- 
ample: 

One of the most simple now extant is 
The Peraiana by .Eschylus 

Some ten years after that Darius had 
been beaten by the Greeks, Xerxes (his 
father Darius being dead) brought 
against them such forces by sea and 
land, the like never known in history, 
Xerxes went also in person, with all the 
'Alaiaoa de Bog, Satrnpie, and Gendar- 
merie- all were routed Some forty years 
afterwards the poet takes hence Ills sub- 
ject for a tragedy 

The Place is by Darius’ tomb, in the 
Metropolis of Persia. 

'rhe Time is the night, an hour or two 
before daybreak. 


First, on the stage are seen fifteen 
persons in robes proper for the Satrapa, 
or chief Prmces m Persia Suppose they 
met so early at the tomb, then sacred, 
and ordinarily resorted to by people 
troubled m mind, on the accounts of 
dreams or any thmg not boding good. 
They talk of the state of affairs, of 
Greece and of the Expedition After 
some time take upon them to be the 
Chorus 

The next on the stage comes Atossa, 
the Queen Mother of Persia, she could 
nut lie in bed for a dream that troubled 
her, so in a fit of devotion comes to her 
husband’s tomb, there luckily meets with 
so many wise men and counselors to ease 
her mind by interpreting her dream. 
This, with the Chorus, makes the Second 
Act. 

After this, their disorder, lamentation, 
and waihng is such that Darius is dis- 
turbed m his tomb, so his ghost appears, 
and behke stays with them till daybreak. 
Then tlie Chorus concludes the Act 

In the fourth Act come the Messengers 
with sad tidings which, with the rellec- 
tlons and troubles thereupon, and the 
Chorus, fill out this Act. 

In the last, Xerxes himself arrives, 
which gives occasion of condoling, howl- 
ing and distraction enough to the end of 
the tragedj 

One may imagine how a Grecian audi- 
ence that loved their country and gloried 
in the virtue of their ancestors, would be 
affected by this representation. 

Never appeared on the stage a ghost 
of greater consequence. Ihe Grand 
Monarch Darius, who had been so shame- 
fully beaten by those petty provinces of 
the united Grecians, could not now he 
quiet in bis grave for them, but must be 
raised from the dead again, to be witness 
of his son’s disgrace and of their tri- 
umph 

Were a tragedy after this model to be 
drawn for our stage, Greece and Per- 
sia are too far from us The scene must 
be laid nearer home: as at the Louvre; 
and instead of Xerxes we might take 
John King of France, and the Battle of 
Poitiers So if the Germans or Span- 
iards were to compose a play on the Bat- 
tle of Pavia, and King Francis were 
there taken prisoner, the scene should 
not be laid at Vienna or at Madrid, but 
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at the Louvre For there the tragedy 
would principally operate, and there all 
the lines most naturally center. 

But perhaps the memorable adventure 
of the Spaniards m ’88 against England 
may better resemble that ot Xerxes. 
Suppose, then, a tragedy called The In- 
vincible Armada 

The place, then, for the action may be 
at Madiid, by some tomb or solemn place 
of resort, or, if we prefer a turn in it 
from good to bad fortune, then some 
drawing-room in the palace near the 
Kmg’s bed-chamber 

The time to begin, twelve at night. 

The scene opening presents fifteen 
grandees of Spain, with their most sol- 
emn beards and accouterments, met there 
(suppose) alter some ball or other pub- 
lic occasion. They talk of the state of 
affairs, the greatness of their power, the 
vastness of their dominions, and prospect 
to be infallibly, ere lung, lords of all. 
With this prosperity and goodly thoughts 
transpoited, they at last torm themsmves 
into the Chorus, and walk such measures, 
with music, as may become the gravity 
of such a Chorus. 

Then enter two or three of the Cabmet 
Council, who now haie leave to tell the 
secret, that the preparations and the In- 
vincible Armada was to conquer Eng- 
land. These, with part of the Chorus, 
may communicate all the particulars, 
the provisions, and the strength by sea 
and land, the certainty of success, the 
advantages of that accession, and the 
many tiin of tar-barrels for the Heretics 
These topics may afford matter enough, 
with the Chorus, for the Second Act 

In the Third Act, these gentlemen of 
the Cabinet cannot agree about sharing 
the preferments of England, and a 
mighty broil there is amongst them One 
wiU not be content unless he is Kmg 
of Man; another will be Duke of Lan- 
caster. One, that had seen a coronation 
in England, will by all means be Duae of 
Acquitaine, or else Duke of Normandy. 
(And on this occasion two competitors 
have a juster occasion to work up and 
show the muscles ot their passion than 
Shakespeare’s Cassius and Brutus ) 
After — the Chorus 

The Fourth Act may, instead of Atossa, 
present some oid Dames of the Court, 
used to dream dreams and see sprites. 


in their night-rails and forehead-clothes, 
to alarm our gentlemen with new appre- 
hensions, which make distraction and dis- 
orders sufficient to turnish out this Act. 

In the last Act the King enters, and 
wisely discourses against dreams and 
hobgoblins, to quiet their mmds. And 
the more to satisty them and take off 
their t right, he lets them to know that 
St. Loyola had appeared to him and 
assured him that all is well This sai^ 
comes a Messenger of the ill news, his 
account is lame, suspected, he sent to 
prison. A Second Messenger, that came 
away long after but had a speedier pas- 
sage; his account is distinct, and all 
their loss credited. So, in fine, one of 
the Choi us conciudes with that of Eu- 
ripides: ‘‘Thus you see the gods brings 
thmgs to pass often otherwise than was 
by man proposed ” 

In this draft we see the fable, and the 
characters or manners of the Spaniards, 
and room for fine thoughts and noble 
expressions, as much as the poet can 
afford 

The First Act gives a review or osten- 
tation of their strength m battle array. 

In the Second, they are in motion for 
the attack and we see where the action 
falls 

In the Third, they quarrel about di- 
viding the spoii 

In the Fourth, they meet with a re- 
pulse, are beaten off by a van-g^ard of 
di earns, goblins, and terrors of the 
night. 

in the Fifth, they rally under their 
King in person, and make good their 
ground, till overpowered by fresh 
troops of conviction, and mighty Truth 
prevails 

For the First Act, a painter would 
draw Spain hovering and ready to 
strike at the Universe 

In the Second, just taking England 
m her pounces 

But it must not be forgotten, in the 
Second Act, that there be some Spamsh 
Friar or Jesuit, as St. Xavier (lor he 
may drop in by miracle anywhere), to 
ring in their ears tlie Northern Heresy, 
like lago in Shakespeare Put money 
m thy purse, I say, put money m thy 
purse.” — So often may he repeat the 
Northern Heresy. “Away with your 
secular advantages, 1 say, the Noriiiem 
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Heresy; there is rodst meat for the 
Church, Voto a Christo, tiie Northern 
Heresy!” 

If Air Drjden might try his pen on 
this subject doublless to an audience 
that heartily love their countrj and glory 


in the virtue of their ancestors, his imi- 
tation ot rEbchjlus would have better 
success, and would pit, box, and gallery, 
far beyond anj thing now in possession 
ot the stage, however wrought up by the 
uniimidble bhakespeare. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 


William Congreve was born at Bard- 
sey in 1670. His father was sent, soon 
after the son's birth, to Ii eland, where 
he was in coiiiinand of a gai rison at 
Youghal lUiaiu received his first 
schooling at Kilkenny, and later attended 
the University of Dublin, where he made 
the acquaintance of bwift He then 
went to London and entered the Middle 
Temple as a law student. His first ht- 
erary work was a novel, Ineogntla. In 
1693 he was, however, to give evidence 
of his genius in The Old Bachelor, a 
brilliant comedy, which was eminently 
successlul The next year he produced 
The Doable Dealer, which was not suc- 
cessful, but which Drjden, who had 
stood sponsor for the first plaj, tuglily 
praised Love for Love (lb95) and 
The Mourning Bnde (1697) a trag- 
edy, followed the unsuccessful play 
Then came Collier’s famous attack on 
the stage (1698), which called forth Con- 
greve’s Amendments upon Mr Collier’s 
False and Imperfect Citations, etc , the 
same year. Meanwhile he had written 
his Letter Concerning Humour in Com- 
edy m 1096. In 1700 Congreve produced 
his masterpiece. The fVay of the World. 
The play was not a success, and from 
the year 1700 to his death in 1729 Con- 
greve never wrote another play, a small 
volume of indifferent verses, a sort of- 
masque, and parts of a play translated 
from Molifere, are the result of his hter- 
ary efforts during the rest of his life 
Congreve was doubtless somewhat dis- 
couraged ov'cr the Collier controversy'^; 
he was piqued over the coolness with 
which his last, and greatest, comedy was 
received, he was in poor heaUli — and 
besides, he did not need money Con- 
greve’s life during the eighteenth century 
contains httle of mterest. He spent his 


time in traveling, in cultivating his 
friends, in writing occasional verses, and 
a poor opeid, he was a victim of the 
gout, and became blind by 1710. He was 
next employed m several minor capaci- 
ties, which assured him at least a com- 
tortdble income, for when he died he 
left ten thousand pounds to the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

Congreve is the master of the English 
comedy of manners His remarks on the 
drama possess not only some of the 
qualities which make his dramatic work 
eftective, they are in addition a valuable 
comment on the comedies of Congreve’s 
own age Like Diyden, Congreve uses 
the comparative method, but maintains 
truthfully that real humor is indigenously 
English, and that “it does not seem to 
have found such increase on any other 
soil” The Prefaces and Dedications to 
the plays, in spile of Iheir brevity, are 
full of interesting and suggestive re- 
marks For instance, in the Epistle 
Dedicatory to The Double Dealer, he 
says “I designed the moral first, and 
to that moral I invented the fable, and 
do not know that I have borrowed 
one hint of it anywhere I made the 
plot as strong as I could, because it 
was single, and I made it single, be- 
cause I would avo’d confusion, and 
was resolved to preserve the three uni- 
ties of the drama ” Like many prac- 
ticing theorists, Congreve’s theory and 
his practice do not always coincide, 
but his plea for the Umties is more sen- 
sible than that of any other theorist 
of the time. The same Epistle contains 
equally interesting remarks on the solilo- 
quy and characterization The Dedica- 
tion to The Way of the World also con- 
tains sundry references to the art of 
the dramatist. The Dedication to The 
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Mourning Bride contains a few of the 
cut-and-uned formulas on tragedy and 
the moral end of that form. 

On the drama: , 

Epistlet Dedicatory to The Double- 
Dealei (1694) 

Coniernmg Humour in Comedy (m Let- 
tere upon Heveral Occaeiona, etc., 
1096) 

Dedication to The Mourning Bride 
(1697) 

Anwndmenta upon Mr. Collier's False 
and Iiaperfcit Citations, etc (1698) 
Dedication to 2 he Way of the World 
(1700). 

Editions: 

The first edition of Congreve’s collected 
Works d|i[ieaied m 3 vuls (London, 
1710) 'ihe dramatic works have been 
oiten reprinted The Dramatic U’orki 
of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh 
and Fatquhai, by Leigh Hunt (Lon- 
don, 1840), 2 he Comedies of William 
Congreie, edited by W. G S Street, 
2 vols (London, 189J) ; The Best Flays 
of Wdlium Congreve, edited by A C. 
Ewald (ilermaid ed., New Yoik, 1903) 
A number ot Congreie’s letters are 
found in Munck Berkeley’s Literary 
Belies. Conierniny Humour it, Com- 
edy IS reprinted by J E Spingarn m 
vol 3, oi Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Cental y, Oxtoed, 1909. 


On Congreve and his works: 

Prefaces to editions cited. 

Samuel Johnson, Congreve (m Lives of 
the Poets, eds cited). 

William Haalitt, Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Comic Wnteis, etc (London, 1818. 
Heprint in Everyman’s Dibrary, New 
Yoik, n d ) 

Charles Lamb, The Artificial Comedy of 
the Last Century (in Essays of Elia, 
E Lucas ed ot the Works, Lon- 
don, 1907) 

T B Macaulay, Leigh Hunt (in Critical 
and Mtsiellatieous Essays, ed Mon- 
tague, London, 1903) 

Leslie Stepiien, William Congreve (in 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 
li, London, 1887) 

A. C. Sninbuine, Miscellanies (London, 
1886) 

\V M Thackeraj, The English Humour- 
ists of ihe Eighteenth Century, etc. 
(London, 1863. Reprinted in Every- 
stian’s Library, New York, nd , also 
Biographical ed , vol 7, London, 1897). 

Chailcs Wilson, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings and Amours of W, Con- 
greve, Esq, etc (London, 1780) 

C. F. Armstiong, H’lllium Congreve (in 
From bhakespeare to Shato, London, 
1913). 

Edmund Gosse, Life of William Con- 
greve (London, new ed, 1924) 

A BennewiU, Congreve und Molifre 
(Leipaig, 1890) 

George Meredith, An Essay on Comedy 
(London, 1897) 

D Schmid. Congreve, sein Leben und 
seme Lustspiele (Wien, 1897). 


CONCERNING HUMOR IN COMEDY i 
(1696) 


Dear Sir: 

You write to me that you have enter- 
tained yourself two or three days with 
reading seieral comedies of several au- 
thors; and your observation is that there 
is more of humor in our English writers 
than in any of the other comic poets, 
ancient or modem. You desire to know 
my opinion, and at the same time my 

I Be printed from the third volume of J S 
Spingorn's Ontiedl Essaue of the Seventeenth 
Century (Oxford, 1909). — Ed. 


thought, of that which is in general 
called Humor in coiiiedi 
I agree with you in an impartial pref- 
erence of our English writers in that 
particular. But if I tell you my thougiits 
of humor, 1 must at the same time con- 
fess that which I take for true humor 
has not been so often written by them 
as IB generally believed; and some who 
have valued themselves .and have been 
esteemed by others for that kind of writ- 
ing, have seldom touched upon it Ta< 
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make this appear to the world would 
require a lung and labored discourse, 
and such as I neither am able nor will- 
ing to undertake But such little re- 
marks as may be withm the compass of 
a letter, and such unpremeditated 
thoughts as may be communicated be- 
tween friend and friend without incur- 
rmg the censure of the world, or setting 
up for a dictator, you shall have from 
me, since you ha\e enjoined it. 

To define humor perhaps were as difS- 
cult as to define wit, for, like that, it is 
of mfinite variety. To enumerate the 
several humors of men were a work as 
endless as to sum up their several opm- 
lons And, m my mind, Quot homines 
tot sententiae, might have been more 
properly interpreted of humor; smce 
there are many men of the same opinion 
In many things, who are yet quite differ- 
ent m humors. But though we cannot 
certainly tell what wit is, or what humor 
is, yet we may go near to show some- 
thing which IS not wit or not humor, and 
et often mistaken for both. And since 
have mentioned wit and humor to- 

g ether, let me make the first distmction 
etween them, and observe to you that 
tpii is often mistaken for humor. » 

I have observed that when a few things 
have been wittily and pleasantly spoken 
by any character in a comedy, it has 
been very usual for those who make their 
remarks on a play while it is acting, to 
say. Such a thing is very humorously 
spoken; There is a great deal of humor 
in that part. Thus the character of the 
person speaking, may be, surprisingly 
and pleasantly is mistaken for a charac- 
ter of humor, which mdeed is a character 
of wit. But there is a great difference 
between a comedy wherein there are 
many things humorously, as they call 
it, which 1 $ pleasantly, spoken, and one 
where there are several characters of 
humor, distinguished by the particular 
and different humors appropriated to the 
several persons represented, and which 
naturally arise from the different con- 
stitutions, complexions, and dispositions 
of men The mg of humorous thmgs 
does not distinguish characters; for 
every person in a comedy may be al- 
low^ to speak them From a witty 
man they are expected; and even a fool 
may be permitted to stumble on ’em by 


chance. Though I make a difference be- 
twixt wit and humor, yet I do think that 
humorous characters exclude wit: no, 
but the manner of wit should be adapted 
to the humor. As, for instance, a wiar- 
acter of a splenetic and peevish humor 
should have a satirical wit A jolly and 
sanguine humor should have a facetious 
wit. The former should speak positively; 
the latter, carelessly, for the former ob- 
serves and shows things as they are; 
the latter rather overlook*, nature, and 
speaks things as he would have them, 
and wit and humor have both of them 
less alloy of judgment thaij the others. 

As wit, so its opposite, 'folly, is some- 
times mistaken for humor 

When a poet brings a character on the 
stage committing a thousand absurdities, 
and talking impertmencies, roaring aloud, 
and laughing immoderately on every or 
rather upon no occasion, this is a char- 
acter of humor. 

Is anything more common than to have 
a pretended comedy stuffed with such 
grotesques, figures and farce fools? 
Things that either are not in nature, or, 
if they are, are monsters and births of 
mischance, and consequently, as such, 
should be stifled and huddled out of the 
way, like Sooterkins. That mankind may 
not be shocked with an appearing pos- 
sibility of the degeneration of a god- 
like species. For my part, I am as will- 
ing to laugh as anybody, and as easily 
diverted with an object truly ridiculous; 
but at the same time, I can never care 
for seeing things that force me to enter- 
tain low thoughts of any nature. 1 
don’t know how it is with others, but I 
confess freely to you, I could never look 
long upon a monkey without very morb- 
fying reflections, though I never heard 
anything to the contrary why tliat crea- 
ture IS not originally of a distinct species 
As I don't think humor exclusive ot wit, 
neither do I think it inconsistent with 
folly; but I think the follies should be 
only such as men’s humors may incline 
’em to, and not follies entirely abstracted 
from both humor and nature 

Sometimes personal defects are mis- 
represented for humors 

I mean, sometimes characters are bar- 
barously exposed on the stage, ridicul- 
ing natural deformities, casual defects 
m the senses, and infirmities of age. 
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Sure the poet must be very ill-natured 
himself, and think his audience so, when 
he proposes by showing a man deformed, 
or deaf, or blind, to give them an agree- 
able entertainment, and hopes to raise 
their mirth by what is truly an object 
of compassion. But much need not be 
said upon this head t? anybody, espe- 
cially to you, who, in one of your Let- 
ters to me concerning Mr Jonson's Fox, 
have justly expected against this im- 
mortal part of ridicule m Corbaccio’s 
character, and there I must agree with 
you to blame him whom otherwise 1 
cannot enough admire for his great mas- 
tery of true humor in comedy. 

External hfbit of body tt often mie- 
taken for humof. 

By external luibtt I do not mean tlie 
ridiculous dress or clothing of a charac- 
ter, though that goes a good way in some 
received characters (But undoubtedly, 
a man's humor may incline him to dress 
difterently from other people ) But 1 
mean a singularity of manners, speech, 
and behaMOr, peculiar to all or most of 
tlie same country, trade, profession, or 
education I cannot think that a humor 
which IS only a habit or disposition con- 
tracted by use or custom, tor by a dis- 
use, or compliance with other customs, it 
may be woin off or diversified 

A ff rotation- fT generally miataKen if or 

These are indeed so much alike that at 
8 distance they may be imstaken one for 
the other. l*'or what is humor in one may 
be affectation in another, and nothing is 
more common than for some to affect 
particular wajs of saying and doing 
things, peculiar to others wnom they ad- 
mire and would imitate Humor is the 
life, affectation the picture. He that 
draws a character of affectation shows 
humor at the second hand; he at best 
but publishes a translation, and his pic- 
tuies are but copies. 

But as these two last distinctions are 
the nicest, so it may be most proper to 
explain them by particular instances 
from some author of reputation. Humor 
I take either to be born with us, and so 
of a natural growth, or else to be grafted 
into us by some accidental change in the 
constitution, or revolution of the internal 
habit of body, by which it becomes, if I 
may so call it, naturalized 


Humor is from nature, habit from cus- 
t^nt^-ainl''affectation from mdustty. 

Humor shows us as we are. 

Habit shows us as we appear under a 
forcible impression 

Affectation shows what we would be 
under a voluntary disguise. 

Though here I woiud observe by the 
way that a continued affectation may m 
time become a habit 

The character of Moros e in The Silent 
Woman I take to be a ch aracter n f 
Humor. And I choose to instance this 
character to you from many others of 
the same author, because I know it has 
been condenmed by many as unnatural 
and farce; and you have yourself hinted 
some dislike of it for the same reason, in 
a Letter to me concermng some of Jon- 
son's plays 

Let us suppose Morose to be a man 
naturally splenetic and melancholy; is 
there anything more offensive to one of 
such a disposition than noise and clamor? 
Let any man that has a spleen (and 
there are enough in England) be judge. 
We see common examples of this humor, 
m little, every day. ’Tis ten to one but 
three parts in four of the company that 
you dine with are discomposed and star- 
tled at the cutting of a fork or scratch- 
ing a plate with a knife. It is a propor- 
tion of the same humor that makes such 
or any other noise offensive to the person 
that hears it; for there are others who 
will not be disturbed at all by it Well, 
but Morose, you will saj, is so extrava- 
gant, he cannot hear any discourse 01 
conversation above a whisjjer. Why, it 
is his excess of this humor that makes him 
become ridiculous, and qualifies his char- 
acter for comedy If the poet had given 
him bqt a moderate proportion of that 
humor, ’tis odds but half the audience 
would have sided with the character and 
have condemned the author for exposmg 
a humor which was neither remarkable 
nor ridiculous Besides, the distance of 
the stage requires the figure represented 
to be something larger than tife life; and 
f ure a picture may have' flgures.larger in 
proportion, and yet be very like the orig- 
inal. If this exactness of quantity were 
to be observed in wit, as some would 
have it in humor, what would become of 
those comedies that are designed for men 
of wit’ 1 believe that if a poet should 
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steal a dialogue ol any length from the 
extempore discourse of the two wittiest 
men upon earth, be would find the scene 
but coldly received by the town But to 
the purpose 

The character of Sir John Daw in the 
same play is a character of affectation 
He everywhere discovers an affectation 
of learning, when he is not only con- 
scious to hiiiiseif, but the audience also 
plainly percenes that he is ignorant Of 
this kind are the characters of Thraso in 
The Bvnvch of Terence, and Pyrgopoli- 
nices m the Miles Gloiitisus of Plautus 
They affect to be thought vali.int, when 
both themselves and the audience know 
lliey are not. Xow, such a boastmg of 
valor in men who v'erc really valiant 
would undoubtedly be a humor; for a 
fiery disposition might natuiully throw a 
man into the same e\ti a\ agance, which 
is onl,\ affected m the characters I have 
mentioned 

The character of Cob in Every Man m 
his Uumoui and most of the under chai- 
acters m Bartholomiw Fair, discover only 
a singulaiitv of manners, appropriate to 
the several educations and piorcssions ot 
the persons reinesented Thee are not 
humois, but habits contracted by custom 
Under tins head may be ranged all coun- 
trj-clowns, sailois, tiadcsnicn, jockejs, 
gauiestels, and such-hke, who imike use 
of cants or peculiar dialects in tlicir sev- 
eral arts and vocations Une may almost 
give a receijit tor the composition of 
such a charactei for the poet has nothing 
to do but to collect a tew’ proper phrases 
and terms ot art, and to make the per- 
son apply them by ridiiulous metaphors 
m his conversation with characters of 
different natures home late charactc'rs 
of tins kind have been very successful, 
but in my mind they may be pamted 
without much art or labor, since they re- 
quire little more than a good memory 
and superficial observation. But true 
humor cannot be shown without a dissec- 
tion of nature, and a narrow search to 
discover the first seeds from whence it 
has its root and growth 

If I were to write to the world, I should 
be obliged to dwell longer upon each of 
these distinctions and examples, for I 
know that they would not be plain 
enough to all readers But a bare hint 
is sufficient to inform you of the notions 


which I have on this subject: and I hope 
by this time you are of niy opinion, that 
humor is neither wit, nor folly, nor per- 
sonal defect, nor affectation, nor habit, 
and yet that each and all of these have 
been both written and received for 
humor 

I should be unwilling to venture even on 
a bare description of hunioi, much more 
to make a definition of it, but now my 
hand is in. I'll tell you what serves one 
instead of either 1 take it to be A sin- 
gular and unavoidable manner of doing 
or saying anything, peculiar and natural 
to one man only, by tDh,e'i his speech and 
actions are distinguished from those of 
other men. 

Our humor has relation to us and to 
what proceeds from us, as the accidents 
have to a substance; it is a color, taste, 
and smell, diffused through all; though 
oui actions arc never so muny and differ- 
ent in form, they are aU splinters of the 
same wood, and have naturally one com- 
plexion, which, though it may be dis- 
guised by art, yet cannot be wholly 
changed, we may paint it with other 
colors, but we cannot change the gram 
So llie natural sound of an instrument 
will be distinguished, though tlie notes 
e\pressed by it are never so vaiious, and 
the divisions never so many Dissimula- 
tion may by degrees become more easy 
to our practice, but it can never abso- 
lutely transubstantiate us into what we 
would seem, it will always be in some 
proportion a violence upon nature 

A man may change his opinion but 1 
believe he will find it a difficulty to part 
with his humor, and there is nothing more 
piovokmg than the being made sensible 
of thgt dift'erence Sonietimes one shall 
meet with tliose who perhaps innocently 
enough, but at the same time imperti- 
nently', will ask the question. Why are you 
not merryt Why are you not gai/, pleas- 
ant, and cheerfult then, instead of an- 
swering, could I ask such a one. Why 
are you not handsome? Why have you 
not black eyes and a better complexion? 
Nature abhors to be forced 

The two famous philosophers of Ephe- 
sus and Abdera have their different sects 
at this day Some weep and otiiers 
laugh, at one and the same thing 

I don’t doubt but you have observed 
several men laugh when they are angry. 
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other!) who are silent, some that are loud , 
yet I cannot suppose that it is the pas- 
sion of anger which is in ilselt dilteieul, 
or more or less in one than m t’other, 
but tliat it is in the humor of the man 
that IS predominant, and urges hnn to 
expect it in that niunner Deiiionsti a- 
tions of pleasure aie as various: one man 
has a hunioi of retiring fiom all corn- 
pan}, i\lien an} thing has happened to 
please him beyond expectation, he hugs 
himself alone, and thinks it an addition 
to the pleasure to keep it seciet. An- 
other IS upon thorns till he has made 
pioclamation of it, and must make other 
people sensible of his happiness betoie 
he can be so himself. So it is in grief 
and other passions. Demonsti ations of 
love and the effects of that passion upon 
several humors are infinitely different; 
but here the ladies who abound in serv- 
ants are the best judges Talking of the 
ladies, metliinks something should be ob- 
served of the humor of the tair sex, since 
they are soiiietimes so kind as to furnish 
out a character for comedy. But I must 
confess I have never maife any observa- 
tion of what I apprehend to be true 
humor in women Perhaps passions are 
too powerful in that sex to let humor 
have its course; or may be by reason of 
their natural coldness, humor cannot 
exert itself to that extravagant degree 
which it often does in the male sex. For 
if ever anytliing dues appear comical or 
ridiculous in a woman, I think it is little 
more than an acquired folly or an affec- 
tation. tVe may call them the weaker 
sex, but 1 think the true reason is be- 
cause our follies are stronger and our 
faults aie nioie prevailing. 

One might think that the diversity of 
humor, which must be allowed to be dif- 
fused throughout mankind, iiiight afford 
endless matter for the support of com- 
edies. But when we come closely to con- 
sider that point, and nicely to distin- 
guish the differences of humors, I believe 
we shall find the contiary. For though 
we allow every man something of his 
own, and a peculiar humor, yet every 
man has it not m quantity to become re- 
markable by it; or, if many do become 
remarkable by their humors,' yet all those 
humors may not be diverting Nor is it 
only requisite to distinguish what humor 
will be diverting, but also how much of 


it, what part of it to show in light, and 
what to cast in shades, how to set it off 
by prcpaiatory scenes, and by opposing 
other huuiois to it in the same scene 
Through a wrong judgment, sometimes, 
men’s humors may be opjiosed when 
tlieie is really no specific difference be- 
tween them, only a greater pioportion 
of tile same m one than in t'other, occa- 
sioned by his having more phlegm, or 
choler, or whatever the constitution is 
f 10111 whence their humors derive tlieir 
source. 

There is infinitely more to be said on 
this subject, though perhaps I have al- 
ready said too much, but I have said it 
to a friend, who I am sure will not ex- 
pose it, if he does not approve of it I 
believe the subject is entirely new, and 
was never touched upon before; and if I 
would have an} one to see this private 
essay, it should be some one who might 
be provoked by my errors m it to pub- 
lish a more judicious treatise on the sub- 
ject Indeed I wish it were done, that 
the world, being a little acquainted with 
the scarcity of true humor and the dif- 
ficulty of finding and showing it, might 
look a little more favorably on tlie la- 
bors of tliem who endeavor to search into 
nature for it and lay it open to the 
public view. 

I don’t say but that very entertaining 
and useful characters, and proper to 
comedy, may be drawn from affectation 
and those other qualities which I have 
endeavored to distinguish from humor; 
but I would not have such imposed on 
tlie world for humor, nor esteemed with 
equal value with it It were perhaps the 
work of a long life to m,ilce one comedy 
true in all its prrts, and to give every 
character in it a true and distinct humor. 
Therefore every poet must be beholdmg 
to other helps to make out his number 
of ridiculous characters But I think 
such a one deserves to be broke, who 
makes all false monsters, who does not 
show one true humor in a comedy, but 
entertains his audience to the end of the 
play with everything out of nature. 

I will make but one obseivation to 
you more, and have done, and that is 
grounded upon an observation of your 
own, and which I mentioned at the begin- 
ning of my letter, viz , that there is more 
of humor in our Enghsh comic writers 
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than in any others. 1 do not at all woiider 
at it, for I look upon humor to be almost 
of English growth; at least, it does not 
seem to have found such increase on any 
other soil And what appears to me to 
be the reason of it is toe greater free- 
dom, privilege, and liberty which the 
common people of England enjoy Any 
man that has a humor is under no re- 
straint or fear of giving it vent; they 
have a proverb among them, which, may 
be, will show the bent and genius of the 
people as well as a longer discourse: 
“He that will have a may-pole, shall 
have a may-pole ’’ This is a maxim with 
toem, and their practice is agreeable to 


it. I beheve something considerable too 
may be ascribed to their feeding so much 
on flesh, and the grossness of their diet 
in general. But 1 have done; let the 
physicians agree that. Thus you have 
my thoughts of humor, to my power of 
expressing them in so bttle time and 
compass. You wiU be kind to show me 
wherem I have erred, and as jou are 
very capable of giving me instruction, so 
I think I have a very just title to de- 
mand it from you, being w ithout reserve, 
Your real friend, 
and humble servant, 

W. COX'OBEVE. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR 


George Farquhar was bom m London- 
derry, Ireland, in 1677 or 1678 Little is 
known of his early years beyond toe fact 
that he went to school m his native town 
and entered Trmity College, Oublm, m 
1694 He remained there about a year 
Not long after he made the acquamtance 
of the actor Robert Wilks, through whom 
he obtained a position on the Oublm 
stage, where he acted many parts dur- 
mg 1696 He accidentally wounded an 
actor and left the stage, havmg decided 
to write plays He went to London that 
or the following year. Ziove and a Bot- 
tle, his first comedy, was produced at 
Drury Lane m 1698, and enjoyed a fair 
degree of popularity. It is interesting to 
know that soon after his arrival he dis- 
covered Nance Oldfield and with Van- 
brugh’s help, secured her a place with 
Rich. Farquar’s next play brought him 
a certain fame. This was The Constant 
Cov/ple, produced in 1699. The next 
year found him in Holland, probably for 
his health. 8tr Harry Wtldatr, his next 
play, was produced in 1701 The Incon- 
stant and The Twm Rivals belong to toe 
year 1702. Later m the same year Far- 
qiihar published a little collection of mis- 
cellaneous prose and lerse, in which he 
included his Discourse upon Comedy. 
He was married probably the next year. 
He spent the following three m recruit- 


ing for the army, though he collaborated 
w'lth Motteux in an adaptation from 
the French, called The Stage Coach 
(1704) Two years later The Recruit- 
ing Officer was performed at Drury 
Lane. Though it was successful, Farqu- 
har was harassed with debts and was 
forced to sell a commission which he held. 
During an illness in 1707 he wrote The 
Beaua^ Stratagem, at the mstigation of 
his friend Wilks He died a few weeks 
after the first performance. 

Farquhar's importance as a dramatist 
consists in his havmg combmed many of 
the elements of the comedy of his tune 
and evolvmg toem mto a form which was 
later developed by Goldsmith and Sheri- 
dan One of the dire results of Collier’s 
attack on the stage was the conversion of 
Farquhar The Twm Rfvals (1702) and 
its Preface constitute Farquhai’s reply 
to Collier , the play, in the author’s 
words, sets out to prove that “an Fng- 
hsh comedy may answer toe strictness of 
poetical justice ’’ This was precisely the 
“ poetical justice ” which Addison at- 
tacked in the Spectator, the conventional 
reward of virtue and punishment of vice. 
The Discourse published toe same year 
contains a defense of the drama against 
Collier and his followers, but m general, 
it IS merely a light essay, anti-classic in 
its rejection of toe Unities. 
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On the drama: 

Preface To the Reader, in The Cou~ 
atant Cov/ple (1700). 

Proloyue to Hir Han y Wtldair (1701). 

A Diaioarae Upon Comedy in Reference 
to the Jiitigliah Stage (170i) 

Preface to The Inconatant (1703). 

Preface to The Twm-Rivala (1705) 

To All Friends round the Wrektn, m 
The Recruiting Officer (170b). 

Editions : 

The first collected edihon of the plays is 
The Comedies of 31 r. Oeorge Farquhar, 
published at London in 1709. The Du~ 
course appeared m the Works, m 1714 
It was first pubhshed m 170A, m the 
volume entitled Love and Business. 
The Letters are published in must of 
the editions after 17i8, together with 
biographical notices The Discourse is 
reprmted in A Discourse upon Comedy, 
The Recruiting Officer, and The Beaujs 
Stratagem, by Louis A. Strauss (Bos- 
ton, 1914), and by W H Durham, 
in Critical Essays of the Eighteenth 
Century (New Haven, 1915). The 
Dramatic Works, edited by A. C 
Ewald in 9 vols, are reprmted (Lon- 


don, 1899), and Four Plays, edited by 
WiUiam Archer, Mermaid iSeries (New 
York, 1905) ; also m Leig^ Hunt’s 
Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar (Lon- 
don, 1849 S ). 

On Farquhar and his works: 

Prefatory matter to editions cited. 

Christian Heinrich Schmid, Oeorge Far- 
quhar (in Enylisches Theater, erster 
theil. Introduction, Leipaig, 1779) 

Heinrich During, Oeorge Farquhar (in 
Encyclopadie der Wissenschaften laid 
Kunste, Leip/ag, 1818). 

Otto HaJlbauei, Life and Works of 
Oeorge Farquhar (Holsmmden, 1880). 

Leslie Stephen, Oeorge Farquhar (m 
Dictionary of National Biography, voL 
18, London, 1889). 

Edmund Gosse, Qossvp m a Library 
(London, 1891). 

David Schmid, Oeorge Farquhar; seta 
Leben, and seme Origmal-Dramen 
(Wien, 1901) 

J. G Robertson, Lessing and Farquhar 
(In Modem Language Review, vol 2, 
1907). 


A DISCOURSE UPON COMEDY IN REFERENCE TO THE ENGLISH 

STAGE 

In a Letter to a friend 1 
(1709) 


But in the first place I must beg you, 
sir, to lay aside your superstitious ven- 
eration for anbquity, and the usual ex- 
pressions on that store, that the present 
age IS illiterate, or their taste is vitiated, 
that we hi e m the dei ay of time, and the 
dotage of the world is fallen to our 
share — 

’Tis a mistake, sir; the world was 
never more active or youthful, and true 
downright sense was never more univer- 
sal than at this very day; ’tis neither 
confined to one nation in the world, nor 
to one part of a city; ’tis remarkable in 

1 Be-printed, with omisaions, from A. Die- 
couise XJpon Comedy, The Becruitvng Ogicer, 
and The Beaux' Stiatagem, by Oeorge Fa, qu- 
har, edited by Louis A. Strauss (Boston, 
1914).— Ed 


England as well as France, and good 
genuine reason is nourished by the cold 
of Sweden [SwedelandJ as by the warmth 
of Italy; ’tiS neither abdicated the court 
with the late reigns, nor expeUed the city 
with the play-house bills, you may find 
it in the (jrand Jury at Hick’s-Hall, and 
upon the bench sometimes among the jus- 
tices. then why should we be hampered 
so in our opinions, as if all the rums of 
antiquity lay so heavily on the bones of 
us that we could not stir hand nor foot' 
No, no, sir, ipse dueit is removed long 
ago, and all the rubbish of old philoso- 
phy, that m a manner buried the judg- 
ment of mankind for many centuries, is 
now earned off, the vast tomes of Aris- 
totle and his commentators are all taken 
to pieces, and their infaUibihty is lost 
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with all persons of a free and unpreju- 
diced reason 

Then above all men hving, why should 
the poets be huodwmked at this rate, and 
by what authority should Aristotle’s rules 
ot poetry stand so fixt and immutable-' 
Why, by tlie authority of two thousand 
years’ standing, because thro’ this long 
revolution of time the world has stiU 
contmued the same — By the authoi ity of 
their bemg received at Athens, a city the 
very same witli London in every paitieu- 
lar, their habits the same, their humors 
’alike, their public transactions and pri- 
vate societies A la mode Prance, in short, 
so very much the same m every circum- 
stance that Aristotle's criticisms may 
give rules to Drury Lane, the Areopagus 
give judgment upon a case in the King’s 
Bench, and old bolon shall give laws to 
the House of Commons 

But to examine this matter a little fai- 
ther. All arts and professions are com- 
pounded of these two parts, a specula- 
tive knowledge, and a practical use; and 
from an excellency in both these, any 
person is raised to eminence and author- 
ity in his calling The lawyer has his 
years of student m the speculative pait 
of his business, and when promoted to 
bar, he falls upon the practice, winch is 
tlie tiial of his ability. Witliout all dis- 
pute, the great Cook has had many a 
tug at the bar, before he could raise 
himself to the bench, and had made sut- 
liciently evident his knowledge of the 
laws in his pleadings, before he was ad- 
mitted to the authority of giving judg- 
ment upon the case 

'I’he physician, to gam credit to his 
prescriptions, must labor for a reputa- 
tion m the cure of such and such dis- 
tempers; and before he sets up for a 
Oalen or Hippocrates, must make many 
experiments upon his patients Philoso- 
phy itself, which IS a science the most 
abstract from practice, has its pubhc 
acts and disputations, it is raised grad- 
ually, and its professor commences doc- 
tor by degrees, he has the labor of main- 
taining theses, methodizing his argu- 
ments, and clearmg objections; his mem- 
ory and understanding is often puzzled 
by oppositions counciled m fallacies and 
sophisms, m solving all which he must 
make himself remarkable, before he pre- 
tends to impose his own systems upon 


tlie world. Now, if the case be thus in 
philosophy, or in any branch thereof, as 
in ethics, phjsics, which are called sci- 
ences, what must be done in poetry, that 
is denominated an art, emd consequently 
implies a piactice in its perfection’ 

Is it reasonable that any peison that 
has never writ a distich ot verses in his 
lite should set up for a dictator in 
poetry, and without tlie least piactice in 
his own performance must give laws and 
rules to that of others’ Upon what 
foundation is poetry made so veiy cheap 
and so e.isy a task bj these gentlemen? 
An excellent poet is the single production 
of an age, when we have crowds of phil- 
osophers, physicians, lawyers, divines 
every day, and all ot them competently 
famous in their callings In the two 
learned commonwealths of Rome and 
Athens, there was but one Veigil and 
one Homer, yet have we above a hundred 
philosophers in Co.ch, and most pait of 
’em, 1 01 sooth, must have a touch at 
poetry, di awing it into Divisions, Sub- 
divisions, etc, when the wit oi 'em all 
set together would not amount to one of 
Martial’s Epigrami 
01 all these 1 shall mention only Aris- 
totle, the first and great law-giver m 
this respect, and upon whom nil that 
followed him are only coiimiciit<itors. 
Among all the vast tracts of this volum- 
inous author we don't find any fragment 
ot an epic poem, or the least scine of a 
play, to authorize his skill and excellence 
in that art Let it not be alleged that 
for ought we know he was an excellent 
poet, but his more serious studies would 
not let him enter upon aiiaiis of this na- 
tuie, for everybody knows that Aris- 
totle was no cynic, but lived in the splen- 
dor and air of the court, that he loved 
riches as much as others of that station, 
and bemg sufficiently acquainted with his 
pupils’ affection to poetry, and his com- 
plaint that he wanted an Homer to ag- 
grandize bis actions, he would never have 
slipt such an opportunity of farther m- 
gratiating himself in the king’s favor, 
had be been conscious of any ^ilities in 
himself for such an undertaking; and 
having a more noble and copious theme 
m the exploits of Alexander than wha^ 
inspired the blind bard m his hero Acl# 
les If his epistles to Alexander vrf e 
always answered with a consideraole 
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present, what might he have expected 
Iruiii a wurk like Huiiier’s upon su great 
a subject, dedicated to so mighty a 
prince, whose gieatest fault was his vain 
glory, and that took such pains to be 
deihcd among men’ 

It may be objected that all the works 
of Aristotle aie not recovered, and 
among those that are lust some essays of 
tins kind might have perished ’This 
supposition IS too weakly iuunded, for 
altlio' tbe works themselves might have 
’scaped us, 'tis more than probable that 
some hint or other, either in the life of 
the conqueror, or plulosojiher, might ap- 
pear to convince us of such a procluction 
Besides, as 'tis believed he vviit V-iloso- 
phy, because we have his books, s 1 dare 
swear he writ no jioetry, because nunc 
IS extant, nor any mention made thereof 
that ever I could lieai of 

But stay — without any farther en- 
quiry into' the poetry of’ Aristotle, lus 
ability that way is sufliciently apparent 
by that ex< client piece be has lett behind 
him upon that subiect — By your tavoi, 
sir, this IS Pettfio Puncipu, or, in plain 
Knglish, give me the sword in iii,v own 
hand, and I'll fight with vou — Have but 
a little patience till I make a flourish or 
two, and then, if you are pleased to de- 
mand it, 1 11 grant you that and every- 
thing else 

How easy weie it for me to take one 
of Doctor Tillotsons seimons, and, out 
of the (Economy of one of these dis- 
course's, tiuiiip jmu up a pwnphlet and 
call it J/ic Art of Preatlumj' In the 
first place I must take a Text, and here 
I must be very Icainccl upon the etymol- 
ogy of this word text, then this text 
must be divided into such and such Par- 
\tdiona, which paititions must have their 
hard names and derivations; then these 
must be sjiuii into tSubdicuiona, and these 
backed by proots of hciiptuic, Ratto- 
cinatio Oratons, Ornameulal Pxgurarnm 
Rhetoncarum, and Authontaa Patium 
Eccleaue, with some rules and directions 
how these ought to be managed and ap- 
plied. And closing up this dillieult pe- 
dantry with the Dtmenaiona of Time tor 
such an occasion, you will pay me the 
compliment of an excellent preacher, and 
affirm that any sermon whatsoever, either 
by a Presbiter at Geneva, or Jesuit m 
Spain, that deviates from these rules de- 


serves to be hissed, and the priest kicdced 
out of his pulpit. 1 must doubt your 
complaisance in this point, sir, for you 
know the forms of eloquence are divers, 
and ought to be suiteil to the different 
humor and capacities of an audience. 
You are sensible, sir, that the fiery, cho- 
leric humor of one nation must be enter- 
tained and moved by other means than 
the heavy, flcgmatic complexion of an- 
otner; and I have observed in my little 
travels, that a sermon of three-quarters 
of an hour that might please the congre- 
gation at bt James’s would never satisfy 
the meeting house m the Citj, where peo- 
ple expect more toi then money, and, 
having more temptations of roguery, 
must have a larger portion of instiuction. 

Be pleased to heai another instance of 
a different kind, tho' to the same pur- 
pose 1 go dow n to \V oolwich, and there 
upon a piece of paper 1 take the dimen- 
sions of the llojal bovereign, and trora 
hence I fianie a model of a man-of-war 
1 divide the ship into three pimcipal 
parts, the keel, the hull, and tho rigging; 
I subdivide these into their proper de- 
nominations, and bv the help of a sailor, 
give you all the teinis belonging to e'ery 
rope and eveiy office m the whole ship; 
will jou from hence infer that 1 am an 
excellent shqiwright, and that this model 
is proper tor a ti acting junck upon the 
Volga, or a Venetian galley in the Adri- 
atic sea’ 

But you’ll object, perhaps, that this is 
no parallel case, because that Aristotle’s 
Ara Poetica was never drawn from such 
slight observations, but was the pure 
effect ot his niiinensc reason, thro’ a nice 
inspection into the very bottom and 
foundation ot nature 

To this I answer, that verity is eternal, 
as that the tiuth of two and two making 
four was as certain m the days of Adam 
as it IS now, and that, according to his 
own position, nature is the same apitd 
omnra Centra Now, if his rules of 
poetiy weie drawn from certain ancl im- 
rautiible principles, and fixeil on the 
basis of nature, why should not his Ara 
Poetica be as efficacious now as it was 
two thousand years ago’ And why 
should not a single plot, with perfect 
unity of time and place, do as well at 
Lmcoln’s-lnn-I-'ields as at the play-house 
in Athens? No, no, sir, I am apt to 
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believe that the philosopher took no such 
pains in poetry as you imagine; the 
Greek was his mother tongue, and Homer . 
was read with as much veneration among 
the scliool-boys as we learn our Cate- 
chism 'then where was the great busi- 
ness for a person so expert m mood and 
figures as Aristotle was to range into 
some order a parcel of terms of art, 
drawn from his observations upon tiie 
Ibadit, and these to call the model of an 
epic poem? Here, sir, you may imagine 
that 1 am eaught, and have all this while 
been spiunmg a thread to strangle my- 
self. One of my mam objections agamst 
Aristotle's criticisms is drawn from his 
non-performance m poetry; and now 1 
affirm that his rules are ^racted from 
the greatest poet that ever lived, which 
gives the utmost vahdity to the precept, 
and that is all we contend for. 

Neither is Aristotle to be allowed any 
farther knowledge m dramatic than in 
epic poetry. Euripides, whom he seems 
to complunent by rules adapted to the 
model of his plays, was either his con- 
temporary or lived but a little before 
him, be was not insensible bow much this 
author was the darbng of the city, as 
appeared by the prodigious expense dis- 
bursed by the pubbc for the ornament of 
^ plays, and, 'tis probable, he might 
take this opportunity of improving his 
interest with the people, indulging their 
inclination by refining upon the beauty 
of what they admired And besides all 
this, the severity of dramatic rage was 
so fresh in his memory m tlie hard usage 
that his brother soph not long before met 
with upon the stage, tliat it was conven- 
ient to humor the reigning wit, lest a 
second Aristophanes should take him to 
task with as little mercy as pour bocra- 
tes found at the hands of the first 

I have talked so long to lay a founda- 
tion for these following conclusions; 
Aristotle was no poet, and consequently 
not capable of giving mstructions in the 
art of poetry, his Art Poetica are only 
some observations drawn from the works 
of Homer and Euripides, which may be 
mere accidents resulting casually from 
the composition of the works, and not 
any of the essential principles on which 
they are compiled; that without giving 
himself the trouble of searchmg into the 


nature of poetry, he has only compli- 
mented the heroes of wit and valor of his 
age, by joining with them in their appro- 
bation; with this diflerence, that their 
applause was plain, and bis more scho- 
lastic 

But to leave these only as suppositions 
to be rehshed by every man at his pleas- 
ure, 1 shall without complimentmg any 
author, eitlier ancient or modem, inquire 
into the first invention of comedy; what 
were the true designs and honest inten- 
tions of that art, and from a knowledge 
of the end, seek out the means, without 
one quotation of Aristotle, or authority 
of Euripides. 

In all productions either divine or hu- 
man, the final cause is the first mover, 
because the end or intention of any ra- 
tional action must first be considered be- 
fore the material or efficient causes are 
put m execution. Now, to determme the 
final cause of comedy we must run back 
beyond the material and formal agents, 
and take it m its very mfancy, or rather 
in tlie very first act of its generation, 
when its primary parent, by proposmg 
such or such an end of his labor, laid 
down the first sketches or shadows of the 
piece Now, as all arts and sciences 
have their first rise from a final cause, 
so ’tis certain that they have grown from 
very small beginmngs, and that the cur- 
rent of time has swelled ’em to such a 
bulk that nobody can find the fountain 
by any proportion between the head and 
the body; this, with the corruption of 
time, which has debauched things from 
their primitive innocence to selfish de- 
signs and purposes, renders It difficult to 
find the origin of any offspring so very 
unhke its parent 

This is not only the case of comedy, 
as it stands at present, but the condition 
also of the ancient theaters; when great 
men made shows of this nature a rising 
step to their ambition, mixing many lewd 
and lascivious representations to gam 
the favor of the populace, to whose taste 
and entertainment the plays were chiefly 
adopted. We must therefore go higher 
than either Aristophanes or Menander to 
discover comedy in its primitive institu- 
tion, if we would draw any moral design 
of its invention to warrant and author- 
ize its continuance. 

I have already mentioned the difficulty 
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of discoTering the invention of any art 
in the different figure it makes by suc- 
cession of improvements; but there is 
sometbmg in the nature of comedy, even 
in its present circumstances, that bears 
so great a resembiance to the philosophi- 
cal mythology of the ancients, that old 
^sop must wear the bays as the first and 
origmal author; and whatever alterations 
or improvement farther application may 
have subjoined, his Fablet gave the first 
rise and occasion 

Comedy is no more at present than a 
welt-framed tale handsomely told as an 
agreeable vehicle for counsel or reproof 
This IS all we can say for the credit of 
its institution, and is the stress of its 
charter for hberty and toleration. Then 
where should we seek for a foundation 
but in .^sop’s symbolical way of moral- 
izing upon tales and fables’ with this 
difference: that his stories were shorter 
than ours. He had his tyrant Lyon, his 
statesman h'ox, his beau Magpie, his cow- 
ard Hare, his bravo Ass, and his buf- 
foon Ape, witli all the characters that 
crowd our stages every' day; with this 
distmction, nevertheless, that Afsop made 
his beasts speak good Greek, and our 
heroes sometimes can't talk Enghsh 

But whatever difterence time has pro- 
duced in the form, we must in our own 
defense stick to the end and mtention 
of his fables. Vide Dalce was his motto, 
and must be our business; we have no 
other defense against the presentment 
of the grand jury, and, for ought I know, 
it might prove a good means to mollify 
the rigor of that persecution, to inform 
the inquisitors that the great i^sop was 
the first inventor of these poor comedies 
that they are prosecutmg with so much 
eagerness and fury; that the first lau- 
reate was as just, as prudent, as pious, 
as reforming, and as ugly as any of them- 
selves; and that the beasts which are 
lugged upon the stage by the horns are 
not caught in the city, as they suppose, 
but brought out of JEsop’s own forest. 
We should inform them, besides, that 
those very taies and fabies which they 
apprehend as obstacles to reformation 
were ihe main instruments and machines 
used by the wise iSsop for its propaga- 
tion; and as he would improve men by 
the pohcy of beasts, so we endeavor to 
reform brutes with the examples of men. 


Fondlewife and his young spouse are no 
more than tlie eagle and cockle; he 
.wanted teeth to break the shell himself, 
so somebody else run away with the 
meat. The fox m the play is the same 
with the fox in the fable, who stuift his 
guts so full that he could not get out at 
the same hole he came m; so both Keyr 
nards, being delmquents ahke, come to 
be trussed up together Here are pre- 
cepts, admonitions, and salutary innu- 
endoes for the ordering of our lives and 
conversations couched in these allegories 
and allusions The wisdom of the an- 
cients was wrapt up in veils and figures; 
the ^Egyptian meroghphics and the his- 
tory of the heathen gods are nothing 
else. But if these pagan authorities give 
offense to their scrupulous consciences, 
let them but consult the tales and par- 
ables of our Savior in holy Writ, and 
they may find this way of instruction to 
be much more Christian than thej imag- 
ine Nathan's fable of the poor man’s 
lamb had more influence on the con- 
science of Da\ id than any foi ce of down- 
right admonition fao that by ancient 
practice and modern example, by the 
authority ot Pagans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians, the world is furnished with this so 
sure, so pleasant, and expedient an art 
of schooling mankind mto better man- 
ners Now, here is the primary design 
of comedy illustrated from its first insti- 
tution; and the same end is equally al- 
leged for its daily practice and continu- 
ance. — Then, without all dispute, what- 
ever means are most proper and expedi- 
ent for compassing this end and inten- 
tion, they must be the gust rules of com- 
edy, and the true art of the stage 

We must consider, then, in the first 
place, that our business lies not with a 
French or a Spanish audience; that our 
design is not to hold forth to ancient 
Greece, nor to moralize upon the vices 
and defaults of the Roman Common- 
wealth. No, no; an English play is in- 
tended for the use and instruction of an 
English audience, a people not only sep- 
arated from the rest of the world by 
situation, but different also from other 
nations as well in the complexion and 
temperament of the natural body os in 
the constitution of our body politic. As 
we are a mixture of many nations, so we 
have the most unaccountahle medley of 
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humors among us of any people upon 
earth, these humors produce variety of 
follies, some of ’em imknown to former, 
ages; these new distempers must have 
new remedies, which are nothmg but new 
counsels and instructions 
Now, sir, if our Ctile, which is the end, 
be different from the ancients, pray let 
our Dulce, which is the means, be so too, 
for you know that to difterent towns 
there are different v a\ s , oi , if you would 
have it more scliolastically, ad diveieos 
fines non idem conducit medium, or, 
mathematically, one and the same Ime 
cannot terminate in tn o centers But 
wavin'* this manner of concluding by 
induction, I shall gain my point a nearer 
way, and draw it immediately from the 
first principle I set down . 1 hat toe have 
the moat vnarrountable medley of hu- 
mors amonq vs of anil nation upon earth, 
and this is demonstrable from common 
expericm-c We shall find a Wildair in 
one corner, and a ^Morose in another, j 
nay, the space of an hour or two shall 
create such MCissitudes of temper in the 
same person that he can haidly be taken 
for the same man We shall have a fel- 
low bestir his stumps from chocolate to 
coffee-house with all the joy and gaiety 
imagmable, tho' he want a shilling to pay 
for a hack, whilst anothei, drawn about 
in a coach and six, is eaten up W'lth the 
spleen, and shall loll in state with as 
much melancholy, vexation, and discon- 
tent, as if he were making the Tour of 
Tyburn Then what soit of a Duloe, 
(which I take for the pleasantry of the 
tale, or the plot of the play) must a man 
make use of to engage the attention of 
SO many different humors and inclina- 
tions’ Will a single plot satisfy every- 
body’ Will the turns and surprises 
that may result naturally from the an- 
cient limits of time be sufficient to rip 
open the spleen of some and physic the 
melancholy of others, screw up the atten- 
tion of a rover and fix him to the stage 
in spight of his volatile temper and the 
temptation of a mask’ To make the 
moral instructive, you must make the 
Story diverting The splenetic wit, the 
beau courtier, the heavy citizen, the fine 
lady, and her fine footman come all to 
be instructed, and therefore must all be 
diverted; and he that can do this best, 
and with most applause, writes the best 


comedy, let him do it by what rules he 
pleases, so they be not offensive to reli- 
gion and good manners 

But hic labor, hoc opus how must this 
secret of pleasing so many different 
tastes be discovered? Not by tumbling 
over volumes of the ancients, but by 
studying the humor of the moderns Tlie 
rules of English comedy don’t he in the 
compass of Aristotle or his followers, 
but in the pit, box, and galleiies And 
to examine into the humor of an English 
audience, let us see by wliat means our 
own English poets have succeeded in this 
point To determine a suit at law we 
don t look into the archives of Gi eece or 
Rome, but inspect tlie reports of our 
own lawyers, and the acts and statutes 
of our Parliaments, and by the same 
rule we have nothmg to do with the 
models of Menander or Plautus, but must 
consult Shakespeare, Johnson, Fletcher, 
and others, who, by methods mueh dif- 
ferent from the ancients, have supported 
the English stage and made themselves 
famous to posterity We shall find that 
these gentlemen have fairly dispensed 
with the greatest part of critical fot^ 
malities, the decorums of time and place, 
so much cried up of late, had no force 
of decorum with them, the economy of 
their plays was ad libitum, and the ex- 
tent of their plots only limited by the 
com enience of action I would will- 
ingly understand the regularities of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Henry the fourth, and 
of Fletcher’s plays: and yet these have 
long been the darlings of the English 
audience, and are like to continue with 
the same applause, m defiance of all the 
criticisms that ever were pubhshed m 
Greek and Latin. 

But are there no rules, no decorums, 
to be observed in comedy’ Must we 
make the condition of the English stage 
a state of anarchy’ No, sir — for there 
are extremes in irregularity as dangerous 
to an author as too scrupulous a defer- 
ence to criticism; and as I have given 
you an instance of one, so I shall pre- 
sent you an example of the t’other. 

There are a sort of gentlemen that 
have had the jaunty education of danc- 
ing, French, and a fiddle, who, coming to 
age before they arrive at years of dis- 
cretion, make a shift to spend a hand- 
some patrimony of two or three thou- 
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sand pound, by soaking m the tavern 
all night, lolling a-bed all the morning, 
and saunteimg away all the evening be- 
tween the two play-houses with tlieir 
hands m their pockets, you shall lia\e a 
gentleman of this sue, upon his knowl- 
edge of Covent-Garden and a knack of 
witticizing m his cups, set up immedi- 
ately for a playwright But besides the 
gentleman's wit and experience, here is 
another iiiotiie there aie a parcel of 
saucy, impudent fellows about the play- 
house called door-keepers, that can’t let 
a gentleman see a play in peace, without 
jogging and nudging him every minute 
Sir, will you please to pay? — Sir, the 
act’s done, will you please to pay, sir? 
I have broke their heads all round two 
or three times, yet the puppies will still 
be troublesome Before gad. I’ll be 
plagued with ’em no longer; I’ll e’en 
write a play myself; by which means my 
charactei ot wit shall be established, I 
shall enjoy the freedom of the house, and 

to pin up the basket, pretty Miss 

shall have the profits of my third night 
for her maidenhead Thus we see what 
a great blessing is a coming girl to a 
play-house Here is a poet sprung from 
the tail of an actress, like Minerva from 
Jupiter’s head. But my spark pro- 
ceeds — My own intrigues are sufScient 
to found the plot, and the devil’s m ’t if 
I can make my character talk as wittily 
as those in the Tnp to the Jubilee But 
stay — What shall I call it, first’ Let 
me see — The Rival Theatres — Very 
good, by gad, because 1 reckon the two 
houses will have a contest about this very 
play — Thus having found a name for his 
play, m the next place he makes a play 
to his name, and mus he begins 

ACT I Sceke: Covent-Oarden Enter 
Portico, Fiaza, and Tuu>stilc, 

Here you must note that Portico, being 
a compound of practical rake and specu- 
lative gentleman, is ten to one the au- 
thor’s own character, and the leadmg card 
in the pack Piaza is his mistress, who 
hves in the square, and is daughter to old 
Pillariso, an odd, out-o’the-way gentle- 
man, Eomethmg between the character of 
Alexander the Great and Solon, which 
must please because it is new 

Turnstile is maid and confident to 


Piaza, who, for a bribe of ten pieces, lets 
Portico in at the back-door; so the first 
^t concludes. 

In the seiond, enter Bpigotoso, who 
was butlei, perhaps, to the Czar ot Mus- 
co\y, and Tossetana his wile. After 
these cliaracters are lun dry, he brings 
jou in, at the third act, ^\’hlnewell and 
Charmarillis tor a scene of love to please 
the ladies, and so he goes on without 
fear or wit till he comes to a marriage 
or two, and tlien he writes — Finis. 

’Tis then whispered among his friends 
at Will's and Hippolitos, that Mi. Such- 
a-one has writ a very pretty comedy, and 
some of ’em, to encourage the young au- 
thor, equip him presently with prologue 
and epilogue Then the play is sent to 
Mr Rich or Mr. Betterton in a fair, 
legible hand, with the recommendation 
of some gentleman that passes tor a man 
of parts and a critic In short, the gen- 
tleman's interest has the play acted, and 
the gentleman’s mterest makes a piesent 

to pretty Miss , she’s made his 

whore, and the stage his cully, that for 
the loss of a month in rehearsmg, and a 
hundred pound in dressing a confounded 
play, must give the liberty of the house 
to him and nis friends for ever after. 

Now, such a play may be written with 
aU the exactness imagmable, in respect 
of umty in tune and place; but if you 
inquire its character of any person, tho’ 
of the meanest understanding of the 
whole audience, he will tell you ’tis intol- 
erable stufl, and upon your demandmg 
his reasons, his answer is, I don’t like it. 
His humor is the only rule that he can 
judge a comedy by, but you find that 
mere nature is offended with some irreg- 
ularities, and tho’ he be not so learned m 
the drama, to give you an inventory of 
the faults, yet I can tell you that one 
part of the plot had no dependence upon 
another, which made this simple man 
drop his attention, and concern for the 
event, and so, disengaging his thoughts 
from the business of the action, he sat 
there very uneasy, thought the time very 
tedious, because he had nothing to do. 
The characters were so uncoherent m 
themselves, and composed of such vari- 
ety of absurdities, that m his knowledge 
of nature he could find no original for 
such a copy; and bemg therefore unac- 
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quamted with any folly they reproved, 
or any virtue that they recommended, 
their busme»b wa!> as flat and tiresome to 
him as if the actors had talked Arabic. 

Now, these are tlic material irregular- 
ities of a play, and these are the faults 
which downright mother-sense can cen- 
sure and be offended at, as much as the 
most learned critic in the pit And 
altho’ the one cannot give me the reasons 
of fais approbation or dislike, yet I will 
take his word tor the credit or disrepute 
of a conieay sooner perhaps than the 
opimon of some virtuosos; tor there are 
some gentlemen that have fortified their 
spleen so iiiipregnably with critic ism, and 
hold out so stiffly against all attacks of 
pleasantry, that the most powerful efiorts 
of wit and humor cannot make the least 
impression \\ hat a misfortune is it to 
these gentlemen to be natives ot such an 
ignorant, selt-willed, impertment island, 
where let a critic and a scholar hnd 
never so many irregularities in a play, 
yet five hundred saucy people will give 
him the lie to his face, and come to see 
this wicked play forty or fifty times in a 
year. But this Vojs Populi is the devil, 
tho’, in a place of more authority than 
Aristotle, it is called Vox Deu Here is 
a play with a vengeance, (says a critic,) 
to bring the transaction of a year’s time 
mto the compass of three hours; to carry 
the whole audience with him from one 
kingdom to another by the changmg of a 
scenes where's the probability, nay, the 
possibility of all this? The devil's in the 
poet, sure; he don't think to put contra- 
dictions upon us° 

Look'ee, sir, don't be in a passion The 
poet does not impose contradictions upon 
you, because he has told you no he; tor 
that only is a he which is related with 
some fallacious intention that you should 
beheve it tor a truth. Now, the poet ex- 
pects no more that you should believe 
the plot of his play than old £sop de- 
signed the world should think fais eagle 
and lion talked hke you and I; which, I 
.think, was every jot as improbable as 
what you quarrel with, and yet the fables 
took, and I'll be hanged if you yourself 
don’t like ’em But besides, sir, if you 
are so inveterate agamst improbabdities, 
you must never come near the play- 
house at all; for there are several improb- 
abilities, nay, impossibihties, that all the 


criticisms in nature cannot correct: as, 
for instance, in the pait of Alexander 
the Oreat, to be affected with the trans- 
actions of the play, we must suppose 
that we see that great conqueror, after 
ail his triumphs, shunned bj the woman 
he loves, and importuned by her he hates; 
crossed m his cups and jollity by his own 
subjects, and at lost miserably ending 
his life m a raging madness We must 
suppose that we see the very Alexan- 
der, the son of Philip, in all these un- 
happy circumstanees, else we are not 
tombed by the moral, which represents 
to Us the uneasiness of huiiian life in the 
greatest strtc, and the instability of for- 
tune m respect of woildly pomp Yet 
the whole audience at the same time 
knows that this is Mr Betteiton who is 
struttmg upon the stage ami tearing his 
lungs for a hvelihood And that the 
same person should be Mr. Betterton and 
Alexander the Great at the same time is 
somewhat bke an impossibility, m my 
mind Yet you must grant tins impossi- 
bility m spite of your teeth, if you han’t 
power to raise the old hero from the 
grave to act his own part 

Now for another impossibility: The 
less rigid critics allow to a comedy the 
space of an artificial day, or tu'enty- 
four hours, but tliose ot the thorough 
reformation will confine it to the nutaral, 
or solar, day, which is but half the time 
Now, admitting this for a decorum abso- 
lutely requisite, — this play begins when 
it IS exactly six by >oui watch, and ends 
precisely at nine, which is the usual time 
ot the representation Now, is it feasible 
in rerum natara, that the same space or 
extent of time can be three hours by 
your watch and twelve hours upon the 
stage, admitting the same nmiibci of min- 
utes or the same measure of sand to both’ 
I'm afraid, sir, you must allow this for 
an impossibility, too, and jou may with 
as much reason allow the plaj the extent 
ot a whole year, and it jou grant me a 
year, you may give me seven, and so to a 
thousand For that a thousand years 
should come within the eompiiss of three 
hours is no more an impossibility than 
tliat two minutes should be contained in 
one; Sullum mmu eontmot in se majiu 
IS equally applicable to both. 

So much for the decorum of Time - now 
for the regularity of Place. I might 
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make the one a consequence of t'otlier, 
and allege that by allowing me any eik.- 
tent of time, you must grant me any 
change of place, for the one depends 
upon t'otlier, and having five or six years 
tor the action of a play, I may tiavel 
from Constantinople to Denmark, so to 
France, and home to England, and rest 
long enough in each country besides. 
But you'll say How can you carry us 
with you’ \ery easily, sir, if you be 
willing to go. As for example: here is 
a new play; the house is thronged, the 
prologue’s spoken and the curtain drawn 
represents jou the scene of Grand Cano 
Whereabouts are you now, sir’ Were 
not you the lery minute before in the 
pit m the English play-house talking to 
a winch, and now, presto pass, you are 
spirited away to the banks of the river 
Nile Surelj, sir, tins is a most intoler- 
able improbability; yet this you must 
allow me, or else you destroy the very 
constitution of repiesentation Then, m 
the second act, with a flourish of the 
fiddles, I change the scene to Astrathan. 
0, this IS intolerable' Look’ee, sir, ’tis 
not a jot more intolerable than tlie othei , 
for you'll fmd that 'tis much about tlie 
same distance between Egjpt and Astra- 
chan, as it is between Ururj-Lane and 
Grand Cairo; and if you please to let 
your fancy take post, it will perform 
the journey in the same moment of tune, 
without any disturbance in the world to 
jour person You can follow Quintus 
Cuitius all over Asia in the tiain of Alex- 
ander, and trudge after Hannibal, like a 
cadet, through all Italy, Spam, and .Vfric, 
in the space of four or fiie hours, J’et 
the de\il a one of you will stir a step 
o\er the threshold for the best poet in 
Cliiistendoin, tho he make it his business 
to make heroes more amiable, and to 
surprise you with more wonderful acci- 
dents and eients. 

1 am as little a friend to those ram- 
bling plays as anybody, nor have I ever 
espoused tlieir partj' by mj' own prac- 
tice, yet I could not forbear saying 
somethmg in vindication of the great 
Shakespear, whom every little fellow can 
form an Alo]ristus primus will presume 
to condemn for indecorums and absurd- 
ities, sparks that are so spruce upon 
their Greek and Latm that, like our fops 
in travel, they can relish nothmg but 


what IS foreign, to let tlie world know 
they ha\e been abroad forsootli, but it 
must be so, because Aristotle said it; 
now, I say it must be otherwise, because 
bhakespear said it, and I’m sure that 
Shakespear was the greater poet of the 
two But you 11 say tliat Aristotle was 
the greater critic — That’s a iiustake, sir, 
tor criticism in poetry is no more than 
judgment in poetrj ; which you will find 
in youi lexicon Now, if Shakespear was 
the better poet, he must have the most 
judgment in his art, for eveiybody 
knows that judgment is an essential part 
of poetrj', and without it no writer is 
worth a farthing But to stoop to the 
authority of either, without consulting 
the reason of the consequen'jc, is an 
abuse to a man’s understanding, and 
neither the precept of the philosopher 
nor example of the poet should go down 
with me, without exam [ in J mg the weight 
of their asseitions W'e can expect no 
more decorum oi legulanty in anj' busi- 
ness than the natuie of the thing will 
bear, now, if the stage cannot subsist 
witliout the strength of supposition and 
force of fancj' in the audience, why 
should a poet fetter the business of liis 
plot and starve his action for the nicety 
of an hour or the change of a scene, 
since the thought of man can fy over 
a thousand jears with the same ease, 
and 111 the same instant of time, that 
your eye glances from the figure of six 
to scien on the dial-plate; and can glide 
tiom the Cape of Good-Hope to the Bay 
of St Nicholas, which is quite acioss the 
world, witli the same quickness and activ- 
ity as between Covent-Garden Church 
and Will’s Coffee-House. Then I must 
beg of tliese gentlemen to let our old 
English authors alone — If they have 
left vice unpunished, virtue unrewarded, 
folly unexposed, or prudence unsuicess- 
ful, the contrary of which is the Utile 
of comedj', let them be lashed to some 
purpose, if any part of their plots have 
been independent of tne rest, or any of 
their characters forced or unnatural, 
which destroys the Duke of plays, let 
them be hissed off the stage. But if by 
a true decorum in these material points, 
they have writ successfullj' and answered 
the end of dramatic poetry in every re- 
spect, let them rest in peace, and their 
memoiies enjoy the enconuums due to 
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their merit, without any reflection for 
waving tho^>e niceties, whidi are neiUier 
mstructive to the world nor divertmg to 
mankind, but are, like all the rest of 
critical ieaiiiing, fit only to set people 
together by the ears in ridiculous con- 
troversies, that arc not one jot material 
to the good of the public, whetlier they 
be true or false 


And thus you see, sir, I have concluded 
a veiy unuei cssary piece of work, which 
IS much too long if you don't like it 
But let it happen any way, be assured 
tiiat 1 intended to please you, which 
should partly excuse, sir. 

Your most humble Servant. 


JOSEPH ADDISON 


Joseph Addison was bom at Milston, 
Wiltshire, m lb'i3. He was a student at 
the Cha^r House, which he left m 
lh87, to enter Queen’s College, Oxford 
After two years he was transferred to 
Magdalen, where he was graduated in 
1693 He distinguished himself while at 
college for his shyness and his scholar- 
ship. In the year of his graduation he 
pubbsbed his Account of the Oreatest 
English Poets Through Dryden, to 
whom he addressed some complimentary 
verses, he was introduced to Tonson, who 
set him to work translating Juvenal, Per- 
sius, Vergil, and Herodotus While he 
was still at Oxford, where he remained 
on a fellowship after his graduation, he 
was on the point of taking orders, but 
a royal pension was obtained for him, 
and he set forth on his travels on the 
Continent He started in 1699, spent a 
year and a half in France, a year m 
Italy, and another m Switzeiland, Aus- 
tria, and Germany; and after a stay of 
some months in Holland, be returned to 
England toward the end of 1703 He 
was reduced in circumstances, and had 
little hope of preferment in politics, so 
that he was forced to join the writers in 
Grub Street But, owing to a change in 
tile tide of affairs, and to Addison’s popu- 
larity after the publication of his poem, 
The Campaign, he was made Cnder- 
Secretary of State Meantime he was 
engaged m literary work, and m 1706 
he produced an unsuccessful opera, Uosa- 
tnond Two years later Addison was de- 
prived of his position as Under-Secre- 
tary, but was offered a Secretaryship in 
Ireland under the Lord Lieutenant In 
1711 he lost the post owing to a change 


of the Mimstry. Steele’s Taller papers 
began to appear in 1709, and Addison’s 
first contribution dates from the same 
year In 1711 he and Steele brought out 
the first number of The Spectator, which 
contmued until 1714. In 1713 his trag- 
edy of Cato was performed and met with 
great success because rather of its politi- 
cal timelmess than for any dramatic 
power inherent in it An unsuccessful 
play. The Drummer, was produced, 
anonymously. In 1714. During the wai- 
ter of 1713-16 Addison was employed by 
the Whig Party to uphold its interests, 
and he published The Freeholder, a po- 
htical paper, his reward was in all prob- 
ability the position of Commissioner for 
Trade and Colonies, In 1716 he married 
the Countess of Warwick In 1717 he 
was made a Secretary of State. Failing 
in health, be resigned the position a year 
later. The next year he engaged m fur- 
ther political controversy, which resulted 
in a break with Steele. The followmg 
year he died 

Of Addison’s criticism as a whole it 
may be said that it represented a com- 
monsease attitude based upon neo-classic 
ideals Of his dramatic criticism proper, 
confined as it was almost wholly to five 
or six Spectator essays, there is not so 
much to be said 'These essays were 
written before he had evolved the criti- 
cal standards which add so materially to 
the value of his later contributions 
However, the drama essays briefly sum 
up the rationalistic tendency of criticism 
in the early eighteenth century Addi- 
son condemned English tragedy because 
it was not sufficiently moral, and he pro- 
ceeded to write a dull tragedy in order 
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to show what beautiful and stately senti- 
ments should go into tragedy He was 
rigidly classic in his denunciation of the 
tiagi-comedy Not until Johnson pub- 
lished his 156th Rambler (m 1751) was 
the classic spell broken. 

On the drama: 

The Spectator, nos. 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 258, 290, 296, 419, 
and 446 (1711-12). 

Editions: 

The best modern edition of the complete 
works, IS Hurd’s The Works of Joseph 
Addison, 6 vols. (Bohn ed, London, 


1854-56)). A convenient edition of 
The Spectator is the reprint of t/ic* 
hrst edition, m Everyman’s Libraiy, 
4 vols (London and New Yoik, 1906). 
See Thomas Arnold’s Selections from 
Addison’s papers contributed to the 
Spectator (Oxford, 1866 ff). 

On Addison and bis works. 

Thomas Tickell, Life of Joseph Addison 
(^Pieface to 1st cd of Addison’s 
IToiAs, London, 1721) 

Lucy Aikin, The Life of Joseph Addison, 
2 vols. (London, 1843) 

W. J Courthope, Addison (London, 
1884). 


THE SPECTATOR 1 

(1711) 


No. 39. Saturday, April 14. 

Malta feroj ut pUuem genus iiritabile 

vaium. 

(Jtm scribo . . Hob. 

As a perfect tragedy is the noblest 
production of human nature, so it is capa- 
ble of giving the imnd one of the most 
delighltul and most improvmg entertain- 
ments A V irtuous man, says Seneca, 
stiugghng with misfortunes, is such a 
spectacle as gods imght look upon with 
pleasure And such a pleasuie it is 
which one meets with in the representa- 
tion of a well-written tragedy,'' Diver- 
sions of this kind wear out of our 
thoughts everything that is mean and 
httle. They cherish and cultivate that 
humanity which is the ornament of our 
nature They sotten insolence, soothe 
affliction, and subdue the mind to the 
dispensations of Providence. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in all 
the polite nations of the world, this part 
of the drama has met with public en- 
couiagement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of 
Greece and Rome in the intricacv and 
disposition of the fable; but, what a 
Christian writer would be ashamed to 

1 Be-prmted, with omissions, from vol 1 of 
Jhe Spictatoi (Evirimun's Librsrv, London 
and Nert York, 1906) — Ed 


own, falls infinitely short of it in the 
moral part of the performance 


No. 40 Mond.iy, April 16 

The English writers of tragedy are, 
possessed with a notion that when they 
represent a virtuous or innocent person 
in distress, they ought not to leave him 
till they have delivered him out of his 
troubles, or made him triumph over his 
enemies. This error they have been led 
into by a ri diculous docteme in modern 
criticism, thatTEey are obliged to an 
equal distribution of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and an impartial execution of 
poe^_al j.ustice Who were tlie first that 
eslablished this ruie 1 know not. but 1 
am sure it has no foundation in nature, 
m reason, or in the iiraclice of the an- 
cients \Ve find that good and evil liap- 
pen alike to all men on tins side of the 
grave; and a ^ the princilial design of 

f agedy is to raise cbmiiiiseratiou and 
rr^ m'the minds of thji auJii.nce,--'we 
lalf.defe ^ thft great' end if we alw^'s 
a^ke^ virtue "and innocence Tuppy' ami 
successTiil. \fliatevcr” crosses ""and dis- 
appointments a good man siiffeis iii the 
body of the tragedy, they will make but 
small impression on our minds, vihin we 
know that in the last act he is to ’rr.ic 
at the end of his wishes .ind desires 
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When we see him engaged m the depth 
of his afflictions, we are apt to comfort 
ourselves, because we are sure he will 
find his way out of them; and that his 
grief, how great soever it may be at pres- 
ept, will soon terminate m gladness For 
this reason the ancient writers of tragedy 
treated men m their plays as they are 
dealt with in the world, by making vir- 
tue sometimes happy and sometimes mis- 
erable, as they tuund it m the fable 
which they made choice of, or as it might 
affect their audience in the most agree- 
able manner. Ari stotle c onsiders trag- 
edies ^at^were written in efltier of these 
kmds, and observes that _ those which 
ended unhappily, had always pleased the 
people, and carried away the prize^^ m 
the public disputes of the stage, from 
tliose that ended happily. Terror and 
cuinmiseration leave a pleasing anguish 
in the mind, and fix the audience m such 
a serious composure of thought, as is 
much more lasting and delightful than 
any little transient starts of joy and 
satisfaction Accoiclingly, we find that 
more ot our English tiagedies baie suc- 
ceeded, m which the favorites of tlie 
audience sink under their calamities, than 
those in which they recover themselves 
out of them The best plays of this kind 
are The Orphan, Venice Preserved, Alen- 
ander the Uieat, Theodoaiue, All for 
Love, (Edipus, OroonoLo, Othello, etc. 
King Lear is an admirable tragedy of 
the same kmd as Shakespeare wrote it, 
but as it retormed according to the 
chimerical notion Qf.,poetical justjee, in 
niy humble opinion it Gas lost half its 
beauty. At the same time I must allow 
that there are very noble tragedies which 
have been framed upon the other plan 
and have ended happily, as mdeed most 
of the good tragedies which have been 
written since the starting of the above- 


mentioned criticism, have taken this turn, 
as The Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, 
Ulyeset, Phaedra and Hxppolytus, with 
most of Mr. Dryden’s. I must also allow 
that many of Shakespeare’s, and several 
of the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, 
are cast m the same form I do not 
therefore dispute agamst this way ot 
writing tragedies, but against the criti- 
cism that would estabhsh this as the only 
method, and by that means would very 
much cramp the English tragedy, and 
perhaps give a wrong bent to the genius 
of our writers 

The tragi-eoniedy, which is the product 
of the English theater, is one of the most 
monstrous mventions that ever entcied 
mto a poet's thoughts An author might 
as well thmk of weaving the adventures 
of .£neas and Hudibras mto one poem, 
as of writing such a motley piece of 
mirth and sorrow But the absurdity of 
these performances is so very visible that 
1 shall not insist upon it 

The same objections which are made 
to tragi-comedy may in some measure 
be applied to all tragedies that have a 
double plot in them, which are likewise 
more frequent upon the English stage 
than upon any other For though the 
grief of the audience in such perform- 
ance be not changed into another pas- 
sion, as in tragi-comedies, it is diverted 
ujion another object, which weakens their 
concern tor the principal action, and 
breaks the tide of sorrow by throwing 
it into different channels. This incon- 
venience, howevei, may in a great meas- 
ure be cured, if not wholly removed, by 
the skillful choice of an under-plot, 
which may bear such a near relation to 
the principal design, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it, and be con- 
cluded by the same catastrophe. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Samuel Johnson, the son of a book- 
seller and magistrate, was bom at Lich- 
field, in 1709. At school he soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a talented scholar 
and at the age of eighteen returned home, 


where he studied and read The John- 
son family was unable to send Samuel to 
college, but through the generosity of a 
fnend he was sent to Oxford, where he re- 
mamed only two years, when he reached 
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the end of his meager resources He 
spent the next five yeais near his home, 
endeavoring to make a living by hack 
work In 173j he married hliaabeth Por- 
ter, who brought him a small dowry 
After his marriage he tried to sccuie 
pupils, but durmg a year and half only 
three came to him One of these was 
David Gairitk In 1737 he went to Lon- 
don, and after many privations, in the 
following year was employed to wiite 
for the Gentleman’s 'Mayazme, for which 
he repoited parliainentaiy proceedings. 
Ills first work of any importance was 
London (1733), a satirical poem in imi- 
tation of Juvenal. The book was pub- 
lished anonymously, but the authoi’s 
name soon became known As a re- 
sult, Pope tried to get Johnson a posi- 
tion as teacher, but was unable to do so 
Johnson again went to work as before. 
He had made the acquaintance of Sav- 
,qie, and at his death in 1713 he wrote 
his biography, which was 2 ^ublished 
anonymously From this time forward, 
Johnson’s reputation grew, so that in 
1717 he was emiilojed by a number of 
booksellers to wiite the Dictionary of the 
Liiyhsh Languai/e, which was the great- 
est moiiiimcnt o^ his life It appeared in 
17.>5 Meanwhile he sought relaxation in 
other work, and published The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, after Juvenal, in IT-1'9 
The same year Garrick pioduced his 
tragedy of Irene, part of which was writ- 
ten bevore Johnson’s arrival in London. 
.'Vlthough the play was scarcely success- 
tul, Johnson reaped considerable profit. 
In 17 j 0 he began publishing articles and 
essiivs after the manner ot The Specla- 
toi, and continued until two vears later 
The Rambler was at fiist coldly received, 
but after the essajs had been collected 
into book-foiiii, it was one of the most 
popular woiks of the day Mrs John- 
son died 111 17a2, and her death left 
Johnson in a more mclanth'ily mood than 
usual The publication of the Dictionary 
did much for bis tame, but little for his 
pocket, and twice m 1753 he was sent 
to jail for debt He wrote niisi ellaneous 
essiijs tor the Lileutry Mae/azme and 
planned his edition of Shakespeare, and 
in '<758 issiud in book-form another col- 
lection of cssavs, 7'he Idler At this 
time he wrote Ra'iielas in a week, and 
sold it for a hundred jvounds, to defray 


the expenses of his mother’s funeral. 
Ill 1702 George III offered Johnson a 
pension of three hundred pounds, which 
the needy author accepted, and which 
enabled him henceforward to do work 
of a more congenial nature. But he had 
a duty to discharge, for nine years he 
had been planning the edition of Shake- 
speare and spending the money sent m 
by subscribers In 1765 the work ap- 
peared. The Introduction and Notes 
were very unequal, and Johnson was 
severely criticized foi the slovcnhness 
and inadequacy of his work. His lazi- 
ness was such that between 1765 and 
1775 he produced nothmg but three po- 
litical tracts But his personal influence 
was growing, and he reigned over the 
famous literaiy coterie of which Gold- 
smith, Burke, Reynolds, Gibbon, Gar- 
rick, and others were members. Boswell, 
was ever present, and it is due to his 
assiduity that we possess the celebrated 
Life of Johnson In 1773 Boswell ac- 
companied him on a trip to the Hebrides, 
which resulted in the publication of his 
Journey to the Hebrides, two years later. 
In 1777 he undertook to write brief bio- 
graphical notices for an edition of the 
English poets which was about to be 
published 'I'lie sboit notices which he 
had originally intended to supply grew 
to considerable size The first four vol- 
umes appealed in 1779, the last six, two 
years later His last years were spent 
in pain and anxiety, and after a long 
peiiod of ill-health, he died in 1784 
Johnson is the rexiresentative orthodox 
critic of the eighteenth century, and yet 
his orthodoxy, so far as his opinions on 
the drama are concerned, was not too 
exclusive or rigid tVliile he was contin- 
ually insisting upon the necessity for a 
moial in viorks of art, and judging 
poetry by the sense rather than by the 
music, he was not intolerant to the au- 
thors who violated accepted rules In 
his Preface to Shakespiaie (1768) he 
mentions the poet’s mingling of the 
tragic and the comic in a single play, 
saving that “ this i« a practice con- 
trary to the rules of criticism will be 
readily allowed,” but he adds what is 
of great significance : “ but there 1 $ al- 
wavs an appeal open from criticism to 
nature" This sentence belongs with the 
famous one in the 156th Rambler, on 
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Tragi-iumedy “ It ought to be the hrst 
endeavor ot a writer to dn^tuiguiisli na- 
ture lioin cubtoni, or that which is estab- 
lished because it is right troui that whuh 
is right only because it is established, 
that he may neithci violate essenLal 
princijiles by a desire of novelty, nor 
debar himself from the attainment of 
beauties within his view' by a neeciless 
fear of bieakmg rules vhich no liteury 
dictator had autlioiity to eiiaci ” Pio- 
fessoi Saincsbury dctl.Mis that “ Vv ith 
this ulteranee, lh*s Single utlci..nee, all 
the 1 uhng dot ti inc s ot sisti-cnln, sev tn- 
tetnth, an'l eighteenth century ciititism 
rtcei c notice to quit 

On the drama. 

Lieea of the Poela (especially Itoioe, 
Congreve, Drydcn, Otway, Addiaon, 
and Gay) , in The Rambler (especially 
Nos. Ida, 139, and loti) 5 the Preface 
to Shake ycuic (17fio) 

Editions: 

The nrst toilet ted edition — The Worka 
0 / bam act Johnaon, edited by Arthur 
Muipiiy, 111 Id vols, — 'appealed 111 
LonUuii in Hbd The Oxford Edition 
of the H'orAs (11 vols, Oxford, 1815) is 
a standiiid A good modern edition is 
The tVorka of Samuel Johnaon, IS vols. 
(Troy, N Y , 1903) Special editions 
of the Ltvea of the Poeta aie edited 
by IMis Alex Xapier, 3 vols (London, 
1890), and by Aithur Waugh, 6 vols. 
(London, 1890). See also Matthew 


Arnold’s Six Chief “ Lwea of the 
Poeta," with a pretaee (London, 1878) 
Tht Lettera of Samuel Johnaon, col- 
lected and edited by G Birkbcck Hill, 
J vols (Oxioid, 189d), and Johnaoniaii 
Miacellaiiiea, aiiangecl and edited b,v 
the same, 2 vols. (Oxfoid, lS9d-97)‘ 
together with The Eaaaya of Samuel 
Johnaon, edited by Stuait J IteKd 
(London, 1888), should bo consulted 
Also Raleigh’s Johnaon on Shakt'^peoie 
(London, 1908). 

On Johnson and h's woiks 

See pielatoiy matter to editions eiUd 
above 

Sir John Hawkins, Life of Samvel John- 
aon (London, 1787) 

James Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnaon, 
2 vols (London, 1791) Standard edi- 
tion by' G Birkbetk Hill, b vols , Ox- 
ford, 1887) 

Leslie Stephen, Samuel Johnaon (Lon- 
don, 1878) 

Lieut -Col F Giant, Samuel Johnson 
(London, 1887) 

W P Couitney, .d Bibliography of Sam- 
uel Johnaon (Oxtord, 1905) 

T. B Macaulay, Samuel Johnaon (111 
Woika, London, 1879) 

G. Birkbeck Hill, Johnaon, hts Fnenda 
and Critics (London, 1878) 

Thomas Seccomhe, 'I he Aye of Johnaon 
(London, 1900) 

John Dennis, Dr. Johnaon (London, 
1905) 

George Saintshury', A Iliatory of Crifi- 
clam, vol 3 (New' York, 1903) 


THE RAMBLER 1 
(1751) 


No. 135. Tues, May 28, 1751. 

Desoripias aeri'are vicea, operumque eol- 
orea, 

f ar ego, ai nequeo ignoroque, poeta aalv- 
tor? 

llor De Ar. Poet. 86 

But if, through weakness, or my want 
of art, 

I can't to even/ different style impart 

1 Rt-printed from the Wor'Ka of Samuel 

Johnson, Troy, N Y , 1903 


The proper strokes and colors %t may 
claim. 

Why am 1 honor’d with a poet’s name^ 

Francis 

It is One of the maxims of the civil 
law, that definitions are hazardous' 
Things modified by' human understand- 
ings, subject to varieties of complica- 
tion, and' changeable as experience ad- 
vances knowledge, or accident influence 
caprice, aic scarcely to be included in 
any standing form of expressioi^ b* 
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cause they are always suffering some 
alteration of their state. Definition is, 
indeed, not the province of man, every- 
thing IS set above or beloii our faculties 
The works and operations of nature are 
too great in their extent, or too much 
diffused in their relations, and the per- 
formances of art too inconst. nt and un- 
certain, to be reduced to any deteiiiu- 
nate idea It is impossible to nii}ness 
upon our minds an adequate and just 
rcpi esentatioii of an object so great that 
11 e c.in never take it into our view, or so 
niulalile that it is always changing under 
our eje and has already lost its form 
while \ve arc laboring to coiiceiie it 
Definitions have been no less difficult 
or uncertain m criticisms than in law 
Imaginition, a licentious and vagrant 
faculty, unsusceptible of limitations and 
impatient of restiaint, has always en- 
deavored to baffle the logician, to per- 
plex the confines of distinction, and burst 
the inclosurcs of regularity There is 
therefore scarcely any species of writ- 
ing, of which we can tell what is its es- 
sence, and what are its constituents, 
evert new genius produces some inno- 
vation, w'hen invented and upjiroved, 
subverts the rules w'hich the practice of 
foregoing authois had established 
Comedy has been particular!) unpro- 
pitious to dehners, for though jierhaps 
they might properly have contented 
themselves with declaring it to be nuch 
a dramatic representation of human life, 
as mat/ eicite mirth, they hate em- 
barrassed their definition with the means 
by which the comic writeis obtained 
their end, without considering that the 
various methods of exhilarating tlieir au- 
dience, not being limited by nature, can- 
not be comprised in precept Thus, 
some make comedy a representation of 
mean, and others of bad, men, some 
tlunk that its essence consists in the 
unimportance, others in the fictitiousness, 
of the transaction But any man’s re- 
flections will inform him, that every dra- 
matic composition which raises mirth, 
is comic; and that, to raise mirth, it is 
by no means universally necessarv that 
the personages should be either mean or 
corrupt, nor always requisite that the 
action should be trivial, nor ever that it 
should be fictitious 


If the two kinds of dramatic poetry 
had been defined only by their effects 
U]ion the mind, some absurdities might 
have been prevented, with which the com- 
positions of our greatest poets arc dis- 
graced, who, for want of some settled 
ideas and accurate distinctions, have un- 
happily confounded tiagic with comic 
scnliments They seem to have thought 
that ns the meanest of personages con- 
stituted comedy, then greatness was 
sufficient to form a tiagedy; and that 
nothing was netessary but that they 
should crowd the scene with monaichs, 
and generals, and guards, and to make 
them talk at certain intervals of the 
downtali of kingdoms, and the lout of 
armies Thej have not considered that 
thoughts or accidents, m themselves ridic- 
ulous, glow stiU more grotesque by the 
solemnity of such characters, that rea- 
son and natuie are uniform and inflex- 
ible and th.it what is despicable and 
absurd, will not, bj any association w'lth 
splendid titles become rational or great; 
the most important alTairs, by an inter- 
mixture of an unseasonable levity, may 
be made contemptible; and the robes of 
royalty can give no dignity to nonsense 
or to folly. 

“ Comedy,” says Horace, “ sometimes 
raises her voice ” , and tragedy may like- 
wise, on pioper occasions, abate her dig- 
nity; but as the comic personages can 
only depart from their familiariti of 
stjle, when the moie violent passions 
are put in motion, the heroes and queens 
of tragedy should never descend to trifle, 
but in the houis of ease and intei mis- 
sions of danger. Yet in the tragedy of 
Don Sebastian, when the King ot Poi- 
tugal is m the hands of his eneni), and, 
having just draw'n the lot, by which he 
is condemned to die, breaks out into a 
wild boast that his dust shall take pos- 
session of Afric, the dialogue proceeds 
thus between the captive and his cois- 
queror. 

Muley Moluch What shall I do to con- 
quer thee’ 

Seb Impossible 
Souls have no conquerors 
M Moi ru shew thee for a monster 
thro' my Afric 

Seb Ko, thou eanst only skew me for a 
man- 
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Afnc ts stored with monsters, man's a 
prodigy 

Thy snbjects have not seen 
M Mol Thov talk’ St as if 
Still at the head of battle 
Seb ThoUf mislak’st. 

For then I would not talk. 

Benducar. Sure he would sleep. 

This conversation, with the slj remark 
of the Minister [Benducar], can only 
be found not to be comic because it 
wants the probability necessarj to rep- 
resentations of common life, and degen- 
erates too much towards buffoonery and 
farce. 

The same play affords a smart return 
of the General to the Emperor, who, en- 
forcing his orders for the death of Se- 
bastian, vents his impatience in this 
abrupt threat 

fl'o more replies, 

But see thou dost it, or — 

To which Dorax answers. 

Choke in that threat' I can say Or as 
loud 

A thousand instances of such impro- 
priety might be produced, w'eie not one 
scene in Aureng-Zibe sufficient to ex- 
emplify it Indainora, a captive queen, 
having Auren-Zebe for her loxer, em- 
ploys Ariniant, to whose charge she had 
been intrusted, and whom she had made 
sensible of her charms, to carry her mes- 
sage to bis rival 

{Anmant, with a lettet m his hand; 
Indamora ) 

Arim And I the messenger to him from 
you^ 

Your empire you to tyranny pursue 
You lay commands, both cruel and un- 
just. 

To serve my rival, and betiay my trust 
Ind You first betrayed your trust, in 
loving me. 

And should not 1 my own advantage seel 
Serving my love, you may my friendship 
gam. 

You know the lest of your pretences 
Vain 

You must, my Anmant, you must be 
kind 


'Tis in your nature, and your noble mind 
Arim I’ll to the king, and straight my 
trust resign, 

Ind Ills trust you may, but you shall 
never mine 

Heaven made you love me for no other 
end. 

But to become my confidant and friend 
As such, I keep no secret from your 
sight. 

And therefore make you judge how ill 
I lente 

Read it, and tell me freely then your 
mind. 

If ’tis indited, as I meant it, kind 
Arim ‘I ask not Heaven my jrttdom 
to restoi e 

{Reading 

But only for your sake — " I’ll lead no 
more 

And yel I must — 

“Less for my otan, than for your sor- 
rows sad — ' 

{Reading 

Anothei line, like this, would make me 
mad — 

Heaven' she goes on — yet more — and 
yet more kind' 

{As read.ng 

Each sentence is a day get to my mind 
‘See me ehis night — 

{Reading 

Thank fortune who did such a friend 
provide , 

For faithful Anmant shall be your 
guide " 

yot onlg to be made an instrument. 
But pre-engaged without my own con- 
sent ' 

Ind, Unknown to engage you still aug- 
ments my score. 

And gives you scope of meriting the 
more 

Aimi The best of men 
Some Intel est tn their actions must con- 
ftss 

Rone merit, but in hope they may pos- 
siss 

The fatal paper rafhet let me tear. 
Than, like Bellerophon, my own sentence 
bear 

Ind, You may, but 'twill not be your 
best advice 

’Twill only give me pains of writing 
twice 

You know you must obey me, soon or 
late 
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Why should you ‘oamly struggle with 
your fatet 

Armi 1 thank thee. Heaven j thou has 
been wondrous kind! 

Why am 1 thus to slavery designed, 

And yet am cheater with a free-born 
mrad? 

Or make thy orders with mg reason suit. 
Or let me live by sense, a glorious 
brute — 

(She frowns 

You frown, and I obey with speed, be- 
fore 

The dreadful sentence conies. See me no 
more 

In the same scene every circumstance 
concurs to turn tragedy to farce The 
wild absurdity of the expedient, the 
contemptible suggestion of the lover, 
the folly of obliging him to read the 
letter, only because it ought to have been, 
concealed from him, the frequent inter- 
ruptions of amorous impatience, the 
faint expostulations of a voluntary slave, 
the imperious haughtiness of a tyrant 
without power; the deep reflection of the 
yielding rebel upon fate and free-will, 
and his wise wish to lose his reason as 
soon as he finds himself about to do what 
he cannot persuade Ins reason to ap- 
prove, are sufilcient to awaken the most 
torpid risibility. 

There is scarce a tragedy of the last 
century which has not debased its most 
important incidents, and polluted its 
most serious interlocutions with buffoon- 
ery and meanness; but though pel haps 
it cannot be pretended that the present 
age has added much to the force and 
efficacy, it has at least been able to es- 
cape many faults, which either ignorance 
have overlooked or indulgence had h- 
censed. The later tragedies, indeed, 
have faults of another kind, perhaps more 
destructive to dehght, though less open 
to censure That perpetual tumor of 
phrase with which every thought is now 
expressed by everj personage, the pau- 
city of adventurers which regularly ad- 
mits, and the unvaried equahty of flow- 
ing dialogue has taken away from our 
present writers almost all that dominion 
over the passions whieh was the boast of 
their predecessors Yet they may at 
least claim this commendation, that they 
avoid gross faults, and that if they can- 


not often move terror or pity, they are 
always careful not to provoke laughter, 

Xo. 1S6. Saturday, September 14, 1751. 

jYunquam alvud, nalura, aliud sapientia 
dicit. 

Juv. SAT XIV. 331 
Vor wisdom ever echoes Nature^s voice 


That many rules have been advanced 
without consulting nature or reason, we 
cannot but suspect when we find it per- 
emptorily decreed by the ancient mas- 
ters, that only thiee speaking person- 
ages should appear at once upon the 
stage, a law which, as the variety and 
intricacy of modern plays has made it 
impossible to be observed, we now vio- 
late without scruple, and, as experience 
proves, without inconvenience 

The original of this precept w'as merely 
accidental Tragedy was a nionody, or 
soliloquy sung m honor of Bacchus, im- 
proved afterwards into a dialogue by 
the addition of another speaker; but the 
ancients, remembering that the tragedy 
was at first pronounced only b; one, 
durst not for some time venture bejond 
two; at last, when custom and impunity 
had made them daring, they extended 
their hberty to the admission of three, 
but restrained themselves by a critical 
edict fiom further exorbitance. 

By w'hat accident the number of acts 
was limited to five, I know not that any 
author has informed us, but certainly it 
IS not determined by any necessity aris- 
mg either from the nature of action or 
propriety of exhibition An act is only 
the representation of such a part of the 
business of the play as proceeds in an 
unbroken tenor, or without any interme- 
diate pause Nothing is more evident 
than that of every real, and by conse- 
quence of every dramatic action, the 
intervals may be more or fewer than 
five; and indeed the rule is upon the 
English stage every day broken in effect, 
without any other mischief than that 
which arises from an absurd endeavor to 
observe it in appearance Whenever the 
scene is shifted the act ceases, since some 
time is necessarily supposed to elapse 
while the personages of the drama change 
their place. 
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With no greater right to our obedi- 
ence have the critics confined the dra- 
matic action to a certain number of 
hours Proliability requires that the 
time of action should approach some- 
what nearl}' to that of exhiliition, and 
those plays will always be thought most 
happily conducted which crowd the 
greatest variety into the least space 
But since it will frequently happen that 
some delusion must be admitted, I know 
not where the Imiits of imagination can 
be faxccl. It is rarely observed that 
minds, not pn possessed bj mechanical 
ciiticism, tccl anj otTeiise "from the ex- 
tension of the intervals between the 
acts; nor can I conceive it absurd or 
impossiiile, that he who can multiply 
three hours into twelv'e or twentv-four, 
might imagine, with equal ease, a greater 
number. 

1 know not whether he who professes 
to regal d no other laws than those of 
nature, will not he inclinc-d to receive 
tragi-comedy to Ins protection, whom, 
however generally condemned, her own 
laurels have hitherto shaded from the 
fulmmations of criticism. F'or what is 
there in the mingled drama which im- 
partnl reason can condemn’ The con- 
nection of important with trivual inci- 
dents, since it IS not only common but 
perpetual in the w'orld, may surely be 
allowed on the stage, which pretends 
only to be the mirror of life. The im- 
propriety of suppressing passions before 
we have raised them to the intended agi- 
t.ition, and of diverting the expectation 
from an event which we keep suspended 
only to raise it, may be speciously urged 
But will not experience show this ob- 
jection to lie rather subtle than just’ 
is it not certain Ih.it the tragic and comic 
affections have been moved alternately 
with equal force, and that no plajs have 
ofteiier filled the eve with tears, and the 
heart with palpitation, than those which 
arc varieg.itcd with interludes of mirth’ 

1 do not, howev'cr, think it safe to 
judge of works of genius merely by the 
event The resistless vicissitudes of the 
he.irt, this alternate prevalence of mer- 
riment and solemnity, may sometimes be 
more properly ascribed to the vigor of 
the writer than the justness of the de- 


sign; and, instead of vmdlcatmg tragi- 
comedy by the success of Shakespeare, 
we ought, perhaps, to pay new honors 
to that transcendent and unbounded 
genius that could preside over the pas- 
sions in sport; who, to actuate the affec- 
tions, needed not the slow gradation of 
common means, but could hll the heart 
with instantaneous jolhtj oi sorrow, and 
vjiy our disposition as be changed Ins 
scenes Perhaps the effects even of 
bhakespearc's poelry might have been 
vet greater, had he not counteracted 
himself; and we might even have been 
more interested in the disti esses of his 
licioes, had we not been so trequcnll^ 
diverted bj the ]okcs of his buffoons 

Theie aie other rulis more fixed and 
obhgatoiy. It is necessai} that of ever} 
plfiy the chief action should be single; 
and since a play represents some tr.iiis- 
aclioii, thiough its regular maturation 
to its final event, two actions equally im- 
poitant must evidently constitute two 
plajs 

As the design of tragedy is to instruct 
bv moving the passions, it must always 
have a hero, a personage apparently and 
incontestably superior to the rest, upon 
whom the attention m.i} be fixed and the 
anxiety suspended. For though of two 
persons opposing each other with equal 
abilities and equal virtue, tlie auditor 
will inevitably in lime clioose his fa- 
vorite, yet as that choice must be with- 
out any cogency of conviction, the hopes 
or fears which it raises will be faint and 
languid Of two heroes acting in con- 
federacy against a common enemy, the 
virtues or dangers will give little emo- 
tion, because each claims our concern 
with the same right, and the heart lies 
at rest between equal motives 

It ought to be the first endeavor of a 
writer to distinguish natuie from cus- 
tom; or that which is established because 
it IS right, from that which is right only 
because it is established, that he may 
neither violate essential principles by a 
desire of novelty, nor debar himself from 
the attainment of beauties within his 
view, by a needless fear of breaking 
rules which no literary dictator had au- 
thority to enact. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


Ohver Goldsmith was born, probably 
at Smith-Hill House, Elphin, llobcom- 
moD, Ireland, in 1728. Soon after his 
birtb his family moved to Kilkenny 
West, where Ohver first went to school 
At the age of nine he left the little 
school at Kilkenny, and attended sev- 
eral academies. In 1744 he went to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he barely 
managed to make a living His per- 
sonal ungainhness and crude manners 
prevented his making many acquaint- 
ances, and his life at college was mis- 
erable He was graduated in 1749, 
alter the death of his father, and went 
to live with his mother He cast about 
him in search of a protession He was 
a tutor at one time, but lost his position 
as the result ot a quairel He decided 
later to emigrate to Ameiica, but missed 
his ship He then deteiniiiied to study 
law, and once again set forth to Dub- 
lin, where he gambled away the fifty 
pounds which had been given him 
When he was twenty-four he was again 
endowed and went to Edinburgh to 
study medicine, where for a jear and 
a half he made some slight pretense at 
attending lectures, and then went to Ley- 
den, presumably to continue bis studies. 
From Holland he proceeded on a walk- 
ing tour through Flanders, France, 
Switzerland, and the north of Italy, 
earning liis board and keep with his 
fiute. In 1756 he returned to Eng- 
land, without a penny in his pocaet, al- 
lhough he had, according to his own 
statement, recei\ ed a doctor’s degree. 
In London he turned his hand to every 
sort of work: translation, the writing 
of superficial histories, children’s books, 
and general articles. One of the works 
of this period which is still included m 
the Works is the Enquiry into the State 
of Eolite Learning in Europe. Through 
the publication of The Bee and the Life 
of Beau Xash. Goldsmith achieved consid- 
erable popularity, and his fortunes be- 
gan to mend He belonged to the cir- 
cle of Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, and 
was one of “The Club’’ The Traveller 
appeared in 1764, and his reputation as 
a poet was firmly estabhshed. The Vi- 


car of Wakefield, published two years 
later, increased his popularity, and when 
he produced his first play. The Good- 
natur'd Man (1766), though the play 
was not a success, it was widely read in 
book-form In 1770 came The' Deserted 
Village, and three years after his dra- 
matic masterpiece. She Stoops to Cov- 
quer, which was highly successful 
Goldsmith W'as meanwhile bus\ with a 
great deal of baeit-woiL — the .Saivral 
Uistory, the histories of England, lloiiic, 
and Greece — which was veiy remunera- 
tive. But Goldsmith’s carelessness, his 
intemperance, and his habit of gambling, 
soon brought him into debt Broken m 
health and mind, he di..d in 1774. 

In one of his earliest works, the En- 
quiiy into the Present Stale of Polite 
Leaining (1759), Goldsmith gave utter- 
ance to the thought w’hich was to be his 
gilding star in the field of the drama 
He says. “Does the poet paint the ab- 
surdities of the vulgar, then he is low, 
does he exaggerate the features of foUy, 
to render it more ridiculous, he is then 
very low In short, they have proscribed 
the comic or satirical muse from every 
walk but high hfe, which, thou^ abound- 
ing in fools as well as the humblest 
station. IS b} no means so fruitful in 
absurdity ’’ It was Goldsmith’s mission 
to render natural the comedy of his 
time, and strike a decisive blow at the 
genteel or sentimental comedy, which he 
later termed a “kind of mulish produc- 
tion, with all the defects of its opposite 
parents, and maiked with sterihty.” 
Goldsmith wrote comparatively little on 
the drama — the passages in the Enquiry 
already referred to, an occasional para- 
graph in the Essays, the important Essay 
on the Theatre, and the brief Preface to 
The Oood-natur'd Man — are practically 
all he had to say on the subject. 

On the drama- 

An Enquiry into the Present State of 
Polite Learning in Europe (London, 
1759). (The Citizen of the World and 
The Bee mav also he consulted for 
occasional references to the drama ) 
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Preface to The Oood-natur’d Man 
(1708) 

An Essay on the TheatrCj or, a Com- 
parison Between Lauejhmg and Senti- 
mental Comidy (177J) 

Editions: 

The hrst geneial edition of Goldsmith 
IS the Miscellaneous IForAs (London, 
1775). The best modern edition is the 
Works, edited by J M’. M Gibbs, 5 
vols. (London, 1884-86). A good an- 
notated edition of the plays, with a 
bibliography and reprint of the Essay 
on the Theatre, is The Good-natur’d 
Man and She Stoops to Conquer, with 
an introduction by Austin Dobson 
(Boston, 1911). 


On Goldsmith and his works: 

Sir James Prior, The Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, S vols (London, 1837). 

John Forster, The Life and Adventures 
of Oliver Goldsmith, 2 vols. (3nd ed, 
London, 1854). 

Washington Irving, The Life of Olwer 
Goldsmith, 3 vols (New York, 1844 ff.) 

W. M. Thackeray, The English Humour- 
ists of the Eighteenth Century (mod- 
ern reprint in Everyman’s Library, 
nd.). 

William Black, Goldsmith (London, 
1878). 

Austin Dobson, Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith (revised ed, Ner York, 1899). 

F. F Moore, The Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith (latest ed, New York, 1911). 


AN ESSAY ON THE THEATRE; OR, A COMPARISON BETWEEN 
LAUGHING AND SENTIMENTAL COMEDY i 

(1772) 


The theater, like all other amusements, 
has its iashioiis and its piejudices. and 
when satuitcd with its e\cellence man- 
kind liegin to mistake change for im- 
provement 1 or some yeais tragedy 
was the reigning entertaniuient, but of 
late It has entirely given way to comedy, 
and our liest efforts are now exerted in 
these lighter kinds of composition The 
pompous tiain, the swelling phrase, and 
tlie unnatur.il rant, are displaced tor 
that natural portrait of human foil} and 
frailU, of which .ill are judges, because 
all have sat lor the pictuic 

But as in desciiliing nature it is pre- 
sented with a double f.ice, either of mirth 
or sadness, our modem w ritei s find tliem- 
seLes .it a loss which eh'elly to copy 
from, and it is now debated, whether 
tlie exhibition of huiii.in distress is likely 
to aliord the mind more entertainment 
tli.in that ot human absurdity’ 

Comedy is defined by Aristotle to be 
a pictuie of the frailties of the lower 
p.irt of in..'ik'nd, to distinguish it from 
tragedv, wh ih is an exhibition of the 
misfortunes of the great When com- 
edy, thereroie, ascends to produce the 

1 IV' iinnU'il from The Gnod \atu} Man 
and She Stoops to Conquer, by Oliver Gold 
«mitb , .Tith on Introduction by Austin DobBon 
(IJoslun, 1611) - F.'I 


characters of princes or generals upon 
the stage, it is out of its walks, since 
low hfe and middle life are entirely its 
object. The principal question, there- 
fore, is, whether, in describing low or 
middle life, an exhibition of its tolhes 
be not preferable to a detail of its ca- 
lamities’ Or, in other words, w'hich de- 
serves the preference, — the weeping sen- 
timental comedy so much in fashion at 
present, or the laughing, and even low 
comedy, which seems to have been last 
exhibited by Vanbrugh and Cibber’ 

If we apply to authorities, all the 
great masters in the dramatic art have 
but one opinion. Their rule is, that as 
tragedy displays the calamities of the 
great, so comedy should excite our laugh- 
ter by ridiculously exhibiting the folbes 
of the lower part of mankind. Boileau, 
one of the best modern critics, asserts 
that comedy will not admit of tragic 
distress 

Le eomique, ennemi des soupirs et des 
pleurs, 

N’admet point dans ses vers de tragiques 
douleurs. 

Nor is this rule without the strongest 
foundation in nature, as the distresses of 
the mean by no means affect us so 
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strongly as the calamities of the great. 
When tragedy exhibits to us some great 
man fallen from his height, and strug- 
glmg with want and adversity, we feel 
his situation m the same manner as we 
suppose he himself must feel, and our 
pity is increased in proportion to the 
height from which he fell. On the con- 
trary, we do not so strongly sympathize 
with one born in humbler circumstances, 
and encountering accidental distress: so 
that while we melt for Belisarius, we 
scarcely give halfpence to the beggar 
Mho accosts us in the streeL The one 
has our pity, the other our contempt 
Distress, therefore, is the proper object 
of tragedy, since the gieat excite our 
pity by their fall, but not equally so of 
comedy, since the actors employed in it 
are originally so mean, that they sink 
but little by their fall. 

Since the first origin of the stage, 
tragedy and comedy have run m distinct 
channels, and never till of late en- 
croached upon the provinces of each 
other Terence, who seems to have made 
the neaiest approaches, always judi- 
ciously stops short before he comes to 
the downiight pathetic, and yet he is 
even reproached by Caesar for wanting 
the »i* comica All the other comic 
writers of antiquity aim only at render- 
ing folly or vice ridiculous, but never 
exalt their characters into buskined 
pouip, or make what Voltaire humorously 
calls a tradenman’a trayedy 

Yet notwithstanding this weight of au- 
thority, and the universal practice of 
former ages, a new species of dramatic 
composition has been introduced, under 
the name of sentimental comedj, in 
which the virtues of private life are ex- 
hibited, rather than the vices exposed, 
and the distresses rather than the faults 
of mankind make our interest in the 
piece. These comedies have had of late 
great success, perhaps from their nov- 
elty, and also from their flattering every 
man in his favorite foible. In these 
plays almost all the characters are good, 
and exceedingly generous; they are lav- 
ish enough of their tin money on the 
stage; and though thev want humor, 
have abundance of sentiment and feel- 
ing If they happen to have faults or 
foibles, the spectator is taught, not only 
to pardon, but to applaud them, in con- 


sideration of the goodneNS of their hearts; 
so that folly, instead of being ridiculed, 
is commended, and the comedy aims at 
touching our passions without the power 
of being truly pathetic. In this manner 
we are Lkely to lose one gieat source 
of entertainment on the stage; for while 
the comic poet is invading the province 
of the trag'C muse, he leav’es her lovely 
sister qmte neglected. Of this, however, 
he IS no way solicitous, as he measures 
his fame by his piofits. 

But it will be said, that the theater 
IS formed to amuse mankind, and that 
it matters httle, if this end be answered, 
by w'hat means it is obtained. If man- 
kind find delight in weeping at comedy, 
it would be cruel to abridge tliem in 
that or any other innocent pleasuie If 
those pieces are denied the name of com- 
edies, jet call them by any other name 
and, if they aie delightful, they are 
good Their success, it will be stud, is 
a mark of their merit, and it is only 
abridging our happiness to deny us an 
inlet to amusement 

These objections, however, are rather 
specious than solid It is true that 
amusement is a great object ot the thea- 
tei, and it will be allowed that tliese 
sentimental pieces do often amuse us; 
but the question is, whether the true 
comedy would not amuse us more’‘ The 
question is, whether a cbar,ictei' sup- 
ported throughout a piece, with its ridi- 
cule still attending, would not give us 
more dehght than this species of bastard 
tragedj, which onlj is applauded be- 
cause it is new’ 

A friend of mine, who was sitting un- 
moved at one of these sentimental pieces, 
was asked how he could be so indiffer- 
ent’ “ Why, truly,” says he, “ as the 
hero IS but a tradesman, it is indiffeient 
to me whethei he be turned out of his 
counting-house on Fish Street Hill, since 
he will still have enough left to open shop 
in St Giles's ” 

The other objection is as ill-grounded; 
for though we should give these pieces 
another name, it will not mend their 
eflBcacv It wall continue a kind of mul- 
ish production, with all the defects of its 
opposite parents, and marked wath 
sterility. If we are permitted to make 
comedy weep, we have an equal right 
to make tragedy laugh, and to set down 
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in blank verse the jests and repartees 
uf oU the attendants in a funeral pro- 
cession. 

But there is one argument in favor of 
sentimental comedy, which wiU keep it 
on the stage, in spite of all that can be 
said against it It is, of all others, the 
most easily written. Those abilities that 
can hammer oat a novel are fully suffi- 
cient for the production of a sentimental 
comedy. It is only sufficient to raise the 
characters a little; to deck out the hero 
with a riband, or give the heroine a 
title; then to put an insipid dialogue. 
Without character or humor, into their 
mouths, give them mighty good hearts, 
very hne clothes, furnish a new set of 
scenes, make a pathetic scene or two, 
with a spiinhhng of tender melancholy 


cuniersation through the whole, and 
there is no doubt but all the ladies will 
cry and all the gentlemen applaud 
Humor at present seems to be depart- 
ing from the stage, and it will soon h iji- 
pen that our comic players Hill halt 
nothing left for it but a hne coat and a 
song. It depends upon the audience 
whether they will actually drive those 
poor merry creatures from the stage, 
or sit at a play as gloomy as at the 
Tabernacle. It is not easy to recover 
an art when once lost; and it will be 
but a just punishment, that when, by our 
being too fastidious, we have banished 
humor from the stage, we should our- 
selves be deprived of the art of laugli 
lug. ' 
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ITALIAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 


For at least a century the great Ren- 
aissance critics overshadowed their suc- 
cessors in Italy, and the record of sev- 
enteenth century criticism is largely one 
of more or less pedantic compilation, 
classihcation, and repetition The lack 
of a new interest in antiquity, such as 
served Daniello, Trissino, Scaliger and 
Castelvetro, and the scanty offerings of 
nabve dramatic products, are sufficient 
to account for the lack of outstanding 
contributions to dramatic theory. Bent's 
Dupulatio (IbOO) was among the last 
works mentioned under Italian Renais- 
sance Criticism Close upon it, in 1601, 
came Giovanni Bernardo Brandi's Trat- 
tato dell' Arte Poeliea In 1613 ap- 
peared Chtodmo da Monte Melone’s rhe- 


torical treatise, and in 1618 Pellegrino’s 
Diseorao della Poelica, and soon after, 
the similar works of Udeno Nisieli and 
Giovanni Colie Bellunese. A curious 
work of the time is P. M. CeccWi’s 
Prutti delle tnoderne commedie etaviet 
a chx le recita (16.28). An ambitious ef- 
fort was Celso Zani’s Poettca eccleauie- 
tica e civile . . nella quale ti pone tn 
chiaro la Diffinaione della Poeata com- 
mune alia Trajedia e all' Epopeja 
(1643) The list is practically complete 
with the minor works on poetics by 
Flavio Querengo and Benedetto Mcn- 
zini In 1699 A. Pernicci pubhshed his 
Dell’ arte rappreeenlaltva premeditata e 
all’ improvviio. 


ITALIAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 


Four critics of varying importance 
opened the new century with works 
which exerted considerable influence 
Crescimbeni, Gravina, Muraton, and 
Quadrio, contributed historical and crit- 
ical works many of vhich were effective 
in restoring Italy to a position of honor 
in the critical world Giovanni Maria 
Crescimbeni published La Bellezza della 
volgar Potaui in 1700, but enlarged it for 
the edition of 1730 For the most part 
his work was one of comiiilation An- 
other work, a sort of historical survey, 
was Giamincenzo Gravina’s Della Ra- 
gion poefica (1704), though of course his 
Della Traqedia is of greater interest and 
importance as a dramatic tract A man 
of greater insight and learning was Ludo- 
vico Antonio Muraton, whose Della per- 
fetta Poeeia itahana (1706) exerted 


greater influence than the works of aw 
of his group. Scipionc Maffei and F. 
Palesi wrote minor works on btera- 
ture and the drama, while Luigi Rirco- 
boni wrote his treatises on the theaters 
in Italy and elsewhere in Europe, be- 
sides a theoretical work, Dell’ arte rap- 
preaentativa (1725) Francesco Xavier 
Quadrio opened the wav for the compara- 
tive study and criticism of hterature, 
and his Della Storm drlta Ragtone 
dogni Poeaia (1739-52) is an ambitious 
attempt to cover the entire field of 
poetry. Francesco Maria Zanotti wrote 
a Poelica in 1768, and Girolamo Tira- 
boschi continued, though with greater 
knowledge and insight, llie work of Cres- 
cimheni, in his Storia della Letterafura 
italxana (1772-82). Meantime the dram- 
atists themselves began to explain their 
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theories. The eighteenth century marks 
the dawn of u truly national Italian 
drama Scipione AlaiFei’s Merope was 
produced in 1T14, and not long alter 
Apostolo Zeno, considered the father of 
modern opera, came into prominence. 
With the adtent of Carlo Goldoni, an 
innovator of the gieatest importance, the 
Commedia dell’ ^rte (^Comedy of Masks, 
or Improvised Comeay), «ab attacked 
The Oommtdia dtll’ Arle, in which a 
scenario served as the baMs of a series of 
improvised dialogues by a number ot well- 
recognized t>pc iharacters, had been 
the most practised of Italian dramatic 
products. Goldoni, whose aim it was to 
imitate Moliere and introduce a sort 
of reahstic comedy into Italy, felt it 
necessary to do away with the Commedia 
delV Arte, and in his numerous prefaces, 
and particularly in his Mimoires (1787) 
he argued against the old form. His 
principal antagonist was the dramatist 
Carlo Gozzi, whose flabi, or dramatized 
fairy tales, were an attempt to resusci- 
tate the art ot the old Commedia deiV 
Arte. In his Prefaces, ot BagionameaU 
and m his Memorie (1797) i he mamtoins 

lA brief extract from Carlo Oozzi's ifem- 
otrs (1797), translated by J. A bjiuoada 
(London, 1890) . 

“ You cannot fabricate a drama worthy to 
impress the public mind for any length of 
time by heaping up absurdities, marvels, scur- 
rilities, prolixities, puerilities, insipidities, and 
nonsense The neglect into which the imita- 
tions of my manner speedily fell proves this 
Much the same may be said about those other 
species — romantic or domestic, intended to 
move tears or laughter — those cultured and 
realistic kinds of drama, as people call them, 
though tliei were generally devoid of culture 
end of realism, and nere invariably as like 
each other as two peas, which occupied our 
stage for thirty years at least All the good 


his theories against Goldoni’s. Mean- 
while Zeno’s .successor, Pietro Metas- 
tosio, carried on his work, and his operas 
were popular throughout the world until 
the nineteenth ceiituri. Ills chief crit- 
ical contribution to the theoiy of the 
drama was a commentary on Aristotle, 
Eslratto dell' Arte Poelna d'Arisiotde 
(178i). \ittono Allien, one ot the 
gieatest dramabsts of Ital;), touched 
upon dramatic matters in his auto- 
biography {Vita di Vittorio Aljien 
sciitta da esso, 1804), and in his various 
Lellete and essays on tragedy, but his 
revolutionary spiiit w'ds maiutest rather 
in his plays than 111 his references to the 
theoiy behind them 
Almost contemporary with Alfaeri 
were the three gieat Itevolutionary poets 
and dramatists, ^lanzoni, Foscolo, and 
Monti, each of whom contributed to the 
Uomantic triumph in Italy. Manzoni, in 
particular, was an important figure, his 
Pteface to the play uarmagnola {1820) 
and his Letter on the Unities (18:23), are 
landmarks of dramatic theory. 

aud bad that baa been written and printed 
about my tables, the fact that they still hold 
the stage in Italy and other countries where 
tliey ere translated in spite of their compara 
tire antiquity , the stupid critiiisms which are 
still being vented against them by starving 
yournaliBta and envious bores, who yoin the 
cry and follow these blind leaders of the blind 
— criticisms only based upon the titles and 
arguments 1 chose to draw from old wives 
talcs and stones of the nursery — all this 
pioves that there is real stuff in the fubiilous, 
poetical allegorical genre which I created I 
say this without any presumptuous partiality 
for the children of my fancy, nor do I resent 
the attacks which have been made upon them, 
for I am human enough to pity the hungry and 
the passion blinded " — Ed 


ITALIAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


The Italian drama of the nineteenth 
century — or all but the clo.sing years — 
was based upon the traditions of the 
past There is very little of note m the 
held of dramatic criticism proper, though 
at least two great literary critics and 
estheticians ought to be named: Fran- 
cesco de Sanctis and Benedetto Croce. 


Each of these writers has contributed 
valuable material to esthetics and criti- 
cism, but comparatively little to dra- 
matic theory. 

The modern dramatists have likewise 
had little to say, though Giuseppe Gia- 
cosa has lectured widmy on the subject 
of his own art. 
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General references on Itaban litera- 
ture from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent day: 

A. d’Ancona e O. Bacci, Manuals della 
letteratura italmna, 6 vols. (Firenze, 
1904-08). 

Vernon Lee, Studiee of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy (^nd ed., Chicago, 
1908). 

M. Mignon, Etudes de litt4rature ttaUr 
enne (Pans, 1919). 

Richard Garnett, A History of Italian 
Literature (New York, 1909), 

L. CoUison-Morley, Modem Italian Lit- 
erature (Boston, 1919). 

y. Rossi, Stana della letteratura itabana 
per uso del licei, 3 vols (Milano, 1907). 

TuUio Concari, II Settecento (in series 
Storia letteraria, etc., Milano, 1898- 
1900). 

M. Landau, Oeachichte der italienisehen 
Literatwr tm 18, Jahrhundert (Berlin, 
1899). 

Amedee Roux, Hiatoire de la litterature 
conlemporatne en ItaUe, etc. (18o9- 
74) (Pans, 1896) 

L. Etienne, Hutoire de la littirature 
italienne (Fans, 1884). 

H. Hauvette, La Littirature italienne 
(Pans, 1906). 

G. Mazzoni, L'Ottocento (m senes, Storia 
letteraria, etc, Milano, 1898-1913). 

References on Italian drama from the 

Renaissance to the present day; 

E. Masi, Studi sulla Storia del teatro 
italiano (Firenze, 1891) 

Giuseppe Guerzoni, II Teatro italiano nel 
secolo XVIII (Milano, 1876) 

Philippe Monnier, Venise au XVIII' 
Slide (Lausanne, 1907 Translated 
anonymously, Boston, 1910). 

Eugenio Camermi, I Precursori del Ool- 
dont (Milano, 1879). 

G. G. de Rossi, Del Modemo teatro 
italiano (Bassano, 1794). 

F. F. Biancolelli, Nouveau Thidtre itaU 
ien (Anvers, 1713). 

L, Stoppate, La Commedia popolare in 
Italia (Padova, 1887). 

Michele ScheriUo, La Commodsa dell’ 
Arte in Italia (Torino, 1880). 

O, Marchini-Capasso, Ooldont e la Com- 
media dell’ Arte (Napoli, 1919). 

L. Riccoboni, Histoire da Thidtre italien 
(Paris, 1731). 


Wmifred Snuth, The Commedia delF 
Arte (New York, 1913). 

Anonymous, An Essay upon the Present 
State of the Theatre m France, Eng- 
land, and Italy (London, 1760). 

J. C. Walker, Historical and Critical Es- 
say on the Revival of the Drama in 
Italy (Edinburgh, 180a). 

, Historical Memoir on Italian Trag- 
edy, etc (London, 1799). 

Charles Kabany, Carlo Ooldoni Ls 
Theatre et la vie en Italie au XVIIP 
Slide (Pans, 1896). 

Carlo Goldoni, Memotres (Pans, 1787. 
Reprinted with preface and notes by 
Guido Mazzoni in two volumes as 
Memorie di Carlo Ooldoni, Firenze, 
1907 Translated by John Black as 
Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni, 3 vols, 
London, 1814 Abridged ed., edited 
by W D. Howells, Boston, 1877). 

, Letters (Modern edition, Bologna, 

1907) 

H. C Chatheld-Taj lor, Goldoni, a Biog- 
raphy (New York, 1913) 

E. M. Leopardi, 11 Melodramma del 
Metaslasio e la sua fortuna nel secolo 
XVIII (Napoh, 1909) 

Chailes Burney, Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of the Abate Metastasio, 
etc, 3 vols (London, 1796) 

Nathan Haskell Dole, A Teacher of 
Dante, etc. (New York, 1908). 

Carlo Gozzi, Memone inutili, etc, 3 vols. 
(V enezia, 1797 Translated, with an 
introduction, by J. A Symonds, as 
Memoirs of Carlo Qozzi, 9 vols, Lon- 
don, 1890) 

Giovanm Battista Magrmi, I Tempi, la 
Vita e gli Scritti di Carlo Oozzi 
(Beneiento, 1883). 

G. Costetti, II Teatro italiano nel 1800 
(Rocca di S Cassiano, 1901). 

Gaetano Zocchi, II Teatro italiano o’ 
tempi nostn (Prato, 1886). 

Addison McLeod, Plays arid Players of 
Modern Italy (London, 1919). 

Henry Lyonnet, Le Thidtre en Italie 
(Pans, 1900). 

' , Putcmella et Cie (Paris, 1901). 

Jean Dorms, Le Thidtre itahen content- 
poram (Pans, 1898). 

A. Laha-Paternostro, Studi drammatid 
(Napoh, 1903). 

Barrett H. Clar^ A Study of the Modern 
Drama (2nd ed. New York, 1928). 
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G. M Scalinger, Teatro toetologico (Na- 
poli, 1908). 

F. Martini, Al teatro (Firenze, 1908). 
Cesare Levi, Letteratura drammaUea 

(MUano, 1900). 

References on Italian dramatic criti- 
cism and theory from the Renaissance to 
the present day: 

G. Trezza, La eritiea modema (2nd ed, 
Bologna, 1880) 

Lander MacClmtock, The Contemporary 
Drama of Italy (Boston, 1920). 


L. Morandi, Antologia della nostra ertf- 
iea letterarta modema (4th ed., Citt& 
di Gastello, 1889). 

P Ferrieri, Franceieo de Sanctis e la 
entica letferana (Milano, 1868). 

George Samtsbury, A History of Criti- 
cism, vols. 2 and 3 (New York, 1902- 
04). 

A. Galletti, Le Teorie drammatiche e la 
tragedia in Italia nel secolo XVIII 
(Cremona, 1901). 


CARLO GOLDONI 


Carlo Goldoni was bom at Venice in 
1707. From his earbest years he ap- 
pears to ha\e been interested in the 
theater: his toys were puppets and his 
books, plays. It is said that at the age 
of eight lie attempted to write a play 
The boy's father placed him under the 
care of the philosopher Caldini at Ri- 
mini but the jouth soon ran away with 
a company of strolling players and came 
to Venice. There he began to study law; 
he continued his studies at Pavia, though 
he relates in his Memoirs that a consid- 
erable part of his time was spent in 
reading Greek and Latin comedies. He 
had already begun writing at this time, 
and, as the result of a libel in which 
he ridiculed certain families of Pavia, 
he was forced to leave the city He 
continued his law studies at Udine, 
and eventually took his degree at Mo- 
dena He uas employed as law clerk 
at Chioggia and Feltre, after which he 
returned to his native city and began 
practicing. But his true vocation was 
the theater, and he made his bow nith 
a tragedy, Amalasunla, produced at Mi- 
lan, but this was a failure His next 
play, Beltsario, written in 1734, succeeded. 
He wrote other tragedies for a time, but 
he was not long in discovering that his 
bent was for comedy He had come to 
reaiize that the Italian stage needed re- 
forming, and adopting Molibre as his 
model, he went to work in earnest, and 
in 173S produced bis first real comedy, 
L’Vomo di mondo During his many 
wanderings and adventures in Italy, 
he was constantly at work, and when, at 


Leghorn, he became acquainted with 
the manager Medebac, he determined to 
pursue the profession of playwriting in 
order to make a hving He w as em- 
ployed by Medebac to write plays for 
ills theater in Venice. He worked for 
other managers, and produced during his 
stay in that city some of his most char- 
acteristic works In 1761 he went to 
Pans, where he continued to write. 
Among the plays which he wrote in 
French, the most successful was Le 
Boitrru bienfaisant, produced on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of Louis XVI 
and Mane Antoinette in 1771. He en- 
joyed considerable popularity in France, 
and when he retired to Versailles the 
King gave him a pension But when the 
Revolution broke out, he was deprived 
of it The day after his death, how- 
ever, the Convention voted to restore the 
pension He died m 1793 

Goldoni was the great reformer of 
Italian comedy. His importance, which 
consisted rather in giving good examples 
than precepts, lay in his having regu- 
larized the drama of his country, and 
freed it from the conventionality of the 
Commedia dell' Arte, or improvised come- 
dy. He rightly maintained that Itahan 
life and manners were susceptible of ar- 
tistic treatment such as had not before 
been given them Although Goldoni ad- 
mired Molihre and often tried to emulate 
if not imitate him, his plays are gentler 
and more optimistic in tone. He relates 
at considerable length m his Memoirs 
the state of Italian comedy when he be- 
gan writing, and his works are a lasting 
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monument to the chances which he 
brought about Goldom^ plays are 
themselves the justihcation of nis theory, 
and need no explanation, but his theories 
are interesting and valuable These he 
set forth in nis Memoirs, his prefaces, 
and in inany places throughout the play 
II Teatro cotiuco. 

On the drama: 

Outside the many prefaces to the va- 
rious editions, Goldom’s principal 
writings on the drama are in the 
Teatro Comico (1751) and the Mem- 
oires (1787). 

Edibons: 

The early editions are not complete, and 
there is considerable confusion in col- 
lating them. The Pasquali edition, in 
17 vols (Venice, 1761, and following), 
authorized by Goldoni, is the best of 
the early editions. The Tasso edition, 
4S vols. (Venice, 1833-27), is a good 
modern edition, while the Opere com- 
plete, published by the Municipabty of 
Venice (begun in 1907 and now in 
course of publication) will take its 
place as the definitive edition. The 
Memoiree de M Qoldom pour ssrvir 
d I’histoire de sa tue et d celle de son 
thidtre, were published in three vols. 
Fans, 1787. The best modern edition 
is the reprint, Memone dt Carlo Ool- 
dom, with preface and notes by Guido 
Mazzoni, in 2 lols (Firenze, 1907). 
These are transLited as Memoirs of 
Qoldom, translated by John Black, 2 
vols. (London, 1814. Reprinted in A 
Collection of the Most Instructive and 
Amusing Lives ever Published, vol. 23, 
London, 1828). An abridgement, with 
an essay by W. D. Howells, was pub- 
bshed at Boston in 1877. H. C Chat- 
fleld-Taylor's biography (see below) 
contains translated extracts from the 
plays, prefaces, and Memoirs. 


On Goldoni and his works: 

Prefaces to various editions of the works. 
Mdmoires de M. Qoldom, S vols. (Paris, 
1787). 

Luigi Carrer, Saggi su la vita e le opere 


di Carlo Ooldoni, 3 vols. (Venezia, 
1834) 

Giovanni Gherardini, Vita dt Carlo QoU 
doni (Milano, 1831). 

Perdinando Meneghezzi, Della Vita e 
delle opere di Carlo Goldoni (Milano, 
1827) 

Edward Copping, Alfieri and Ooldoni 
(London, 1857) 

Carlo Borghi, Memorie sulla Vita di 
Carlo Goldoni (Modena, 1859). 

V. de Amicis, La Commedta popolare 
latma e la eommedia dell’ arte (Na- 
poli, 1882). 

Alfonso Aloi, II Qoldom e la Commedta 
deW Arte (Catuma, 1883). 

G. Bertoni, Carlo Goldoni e tl teatro fran- 
cese del suo tempo (Modena, 1907) 

VirgUio Brocchi, Carlo Qoldom a Venezia 
nel secolo XVIII (Bologna, 1907). 

Giuho Caprin, Carlo Qoldom, la sua vita, 
le sue opere (Milano, 1907) 

A. Cuman, La Btforma del Teatro eom- 
ico italiano e Carlo Goldoni (m Ateneo 
veneto, vols. 22 & 23, Venezia, 1899- 
1900) 

Angelo de Gubernatis, Carlo Qoldom (Fi- 
renze, 1911) 

Vernon Lee, Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy (2nd ed., Chicago, 
1906) 

E. Von Lohner, Carlo Goldoni e le sue 
Memone (m Archivio veneto, vols 23 
& 24, V'enezia, 1882). 

Olga Marcbim-Capasso, Ooldoni e la 
commedta dell’ arte (Bergamo, 1907). 

P. G. Molmenti, Carlo Ooldoni (3nd ed., 
Venezia, 1880) 

Giuseppe Urtolani, Della Vita e delV 
arte di Carlo Goldoni (Venezia, 1907). 

E Pasqualini, Cailo Qoldom (Assisi, 
1909) 

P. Petrocchi, Carlo Goldoni e la corn- 
media (Milano, 1893). 

Charles Rubany, Cailo Goldoni (Paris, 
1896). 

Michele Scherillo. La Commedia delV 
arte in Italia (Torino, 1884) 

Winifred Smith, The Commedia delV 
Arte (New York, 1912) 

Marietta Tovini, Studio su Carlo Ooldoni 
(Firenze, 1900). 

H. C. Chatfield-Tavlor, Ooldoni, a Biog- 
raphy (New York, 1913), 

J. S Kennard, Qoldom and the Venice of 
his Time (New Yorl^ 1920). 
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THE COMIC THEATER 1 
[H Teatro Conaco] 
(1)51) 


Comedy was invented to correct foibles 
and ridicule disagieeable habits, when 
the comedy of the ancients was written 
in this wise, the whole world liked it, for 
on seeing a fac-simile of a character upon 
the boards, everybody saw the original 
either m himself or in some one else 
When comedy became merely ridiculous, 
nobody paid further attention to it, since 
under the pretext of causing laughter, 
the most high-sounding absurdities were 
permitted. Now that we are again fish- 
ing comedies out of the Mare magnum 
of nature, men find themselves again 
searching their hearts and identifjing 
themselves with the passion or the char- 
acter which IS being represented, for 
they know how to discern whether a pas- 
sion is well depicted, whether a charac- 
ter IS well sustained, m short, they 
observe . . . 

The French have triumphed in the art 
of comedy during a whole century} it is 
now time for Italy to proclaim that in 
her the seed of good authorship is not 
dried up, Italian authors having been, 
after the Greeks and the Homans, the 
first to enrich and adorn the stage The 
French m their comedies, it must be ad- 
mitted, present fine and well-sustained 
characters, moreover, they delineate pas- 
sions well, and their conceptions are 
acute, witty, and brilhant, but the public 
of that country is satisfied with a httle 
One single character is sufficient to main- 
tain a Freneh comedy. Aiound a single 
passion well conceived and draw n, a great 
number of speeches vibrate which by dint 
of elocution present the air of novelty. 
We Italians demand much more W^e 
wish the principal character to be strong, 
original, and well recognized . . . that 
the plot shall be fertile in incidents and 

1 Be-urmted from the translated passages b; 
the author m H C Chatiipld Ta>lor s Goldoni, 
A. Biography (New York, 1913). — Ed 


novelties We demand morals mingled 
with qmps and humor We insist that 
the end be unexpected, but plainly de- 
rived from the trend ot the action We 
like to have an infinity of things too 
many to relate here, and it is only m the 
course of time that we can succeed in 
Icainmg by practice and usage to know 
them and to obtain success with them. 


Aristotle began to write concerning 
comedy, but he did not finish, and we 
have from him but a few imperfect frag- 
ments regarding it In his Poetics he 
presciibed the unity of place for trag- 
edy; yet he did not mention corned) then. 
There are those who inaintam that his 
statements about tragedy must be inter- 
preted as referring to comedy also, and 
that if be had finished his treatise on 
comedy, he would have prescribed the 
unity of place. But my answer is, that 
if Aristotle were now alive, he would 
cancel this obnoxious precept, because a 
thousand absurdities, a thousand blun- 
ders and improprieties are caused by it. 
1 distingmsh two kinds of corned) pure 
comedy and comedies of intrigue. Pure 
comedy can be written with the unity of 
place Comedy of intrigue cannot be 
thus written without crudity and incon- 
grmty. The ancients had not, like our- 
selves, a way to shift scenery, and for 
that reason they observed the unities. 
We have alwa)s observed the unity of 
place when the action occurs in the same 
city, and all the more when it remains in 
the same bouse . . Therefore, I con- 

clude that if comedy with the unity of 
places can be written without hair-split- 
ting or unseemliness, it should be done; 
but if on account of the unity of place 
absurdities have to be introduced, it is 
better to change the scenes and observe 
the rules of probability. 
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MEMOIRS * 

[Mimoirea to M Goldoni, etc.] 
(I78T) 


I wish that the Italian authors had 
continued after the appearance of this 
comedy [Macchiavelli's ilandragora\ to 
write decent and honorable comedies, and 
that chaiacters taken from nature had 
been substituted fur fantastic intrigues 

But it was left to Mohere to ennoble 
and render useful the comic stage, in 
exposing the vices and the laughable side 
of man to ridicule, for the purpose of 
correction 

1 was not yet acquainted with the 
works of that great man, for I did not 
understand French , but I made up my 
mind to learn it, and meantime I ac- 
quired the haliit of observing men care- 
lully. and never lost sight of an oiigmal 
character . . . (First Part, th X) 

. . “ I am now,” said I to iiij self, 
“ perfectly at my ease, and I can give 
free rein to my iiiiaginatiun Hitherto I 
have laboied on old subjects, but now 1 
must create and iment for my self I 
have the adiaiUiige of very piomising 
actors, but in order to employ them use- 
fully 1 must begin with studying them 
Every person has his peculiar character 
fiom nature, if the auclior gives him a 
part to represent in unison with his own, 
he may lay Ins account with success 
Well, then,” continued I, “this is pel haps 
the happy moiiieiit to set on foot the re- 
foim which I liave so long meditated 
Yes, I must tieat subjects of character: 
this IS the source ot good comedj , with 
this the great Molibre began his career, 
and he earned it to a degiee of periec- 
tion which the ancients merely indicated 
to us, and which the moderns have never 
seen equalled ” 

Was I wrong to encourage myself in 
this way!” No, tor comedy was nij forte, 
and good comedy was my ambition. I 
should have been in the wrong had 1 been 
so ambitious as to set myself alongside 
the masters of the art, but my sole de- 
sire was to reform and correct the abuses 
of the stage of my country; no great 

2 Translation by the Editor, based in part 
upon the John Blark translation (1814) of the 
Hamovra. Selections — Ed, 


scholarship was necessary to accomplish 
th.it. 

That .my character may be productive 
of effect on the stage, it has alwavs ap- 
peared to me necessarv to contrast it 
with characters of an opposite descrip- 
tion 

This play [Momolo Corteaan'] was emi- 
nently successful, and I was happy. I 
saw my compatiiots turn from their old 
love of farce, the reformation was at 
hand But I could not yet flatter m>- 
self that it was an accomplished fact, 
for the dialogue of the pl.ij is not 
written down . That consistent style 
which is the mark of true authors, was 
not to be observed. 1 could not leform 
eveiything at once without shocking the 
lovers of the old style ot nation.il com- 
edy I then awaited a favorable moment 
to attack them directly with more vigor 
and added sureness of touch 

(First Part, Ch. XL ) 


. . . And, acting upon the maxim ot 
comedy, ridendo caatit/at mores, I imag- 
ined that the theater might be conv'erted 
into a school for the prevention of abuse 
and the consequences resulting from it 
(First Part, Ch. XLIl ) 


The unities requisite for the perfection 
of theatric,d works have in all times been 
the subject of discussion among authors 
and amateurs 

The censors of my plays of character 
had nothing to reproach me with in re- 
spect to the unity of action and of time, 
but they iii.iintained that in the unity of 
place I had been dehcieiit. 

The action of niy comedies W'as always 
confined to the same town, and the char- 
acters never departed from it. It is true 
that they went from one phice to another; 
but all these places were within the same 
walls, and I vas then and am still of the 
opinion that in this manner the unity of 
place was sufficiently olwerved 

In every art and ev'ery discovery, expe- 
rience has always preceded precepts, la 
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the course of tune, a method had been 
assigned by writers to the practice of the 
invention, but modern authors h<iie al- 
ways possessed the right of putting an 
interpretation on the ancients 

For my part, not finding either in the 
Poetics of Aristotle or Horace a clear 
and absolute precept founded on rea- 
son for the rigorous unity of place, 1 
have always adhered to it when mj sub- 
ject seemed susceptible of it, but I 
could never induce mjself to sacrifice a 
good comedy for the sake of a prejudice 
which might have spoiled it, . . 

In speaking of virtue, I do not mean 
an heroic.il virtue, affecbng from its 
distresses, and pathetic from its diction 
Those works which in France are called 
drames, have certainly Iheir merit; they 
are a species of theatrical representation 
between tragedy and comedy, and an 
Additional subject of entertainment for 
feeling hearts The misfortunes of the 
heroes of tragedy interest us at a dis- 
tance, but those of our equals are calcu- 
lated to affect us more closely. 

Comedy, wluch is an imitation of na- 
ture, ought not to reject virtuous and 
pathetic sentiments, if the essential ob- 
ject be observed of enlivening it with 
those comic and prominent traits ubicb 
are the very foundations of its existence. 

Far be it from me to indulge the fool- 
ish presumption of setting up for a pre- 
ceptor. I merely wish to impart to my 
readers the little I have learned, and 
have myself done, for in the most con- 
temptible books we always find some- 
tbmg deserving of attention. 

(Second Part, Ch. III.) 

• • « « « 

In this city [Bologna], the mother of 
Wisdom and the Athens of Italy, com- 
plaints had been made some years be- 
fore, of my reformation, as having a tend- 
ency to suppress the Four Masks of Ital- 
ian comedy 

This sort of comedy was in greater esti- 
mation at Bologna than elsewhere. 
There were several persons of merit in 
that place who took delight m composing 
outhnes of pieces, which were very weU 
represented there by citizens of great 
ability, and were the delight of their 
country. 

The lovers of the old comedy, on see- 
ing the rapid progress of the new, de- 


clared everywhere that it was unworthy 
of an Italian to give a blow to a species 
of comedy in which Italy had attained 
great distinction, ond which no other na- 
tion had ever been able to imitate 

But what made the greatest impression 
on the discontented, was the suppression 
of masks, which iiiy sj stem seemed to 
threaten. It was said that these per- 
sonages had been for two centuries the 
amusement of Italy, and that it ought 
not to be deprived of a species of comic 
diversion which it had created and so 
well supported 

Before venturing to give niy opinion 
of this subject 1 luiagmc the reader will 
have no objection to listen for a few 
moments to a short account of the origin, 
employments, and efiects, of tliese four 
masks 

Comedy, which in all ages has been the 
favorite entertainment of civilized na- 
tions, shared the fate of the arts and sci- 
ences, and was buried under the rums of 
the empire during the decay of letters 

The germ of comedv, however, was 
never altogether extinguished 111 the fer- 
tile bosom of Italy Those who first en- 
deavored to bring about its revival not 
finding, m an ignorant age, w liters of 
sufficient skill, had the boldness to draw 
out plans, to distribute them into acts 
and scenes and to utter extempore, the 
subjects, thoughts, and witticisms which 
they had concerted among themselves 

Those who could read (and neither the 
reat nor the rich were of the number), 
nding that m the comedies of Plautus 
and Terence there were alwajs duped 
fathers, debauched sons, enamored girls, 
knavish servants, and mercen.iry maids, 
and running over the different districts 
of Italy, they took the fathers trom 
Venice and Bologna, the servants from 
Bergamo, and the lovers and waiting- 
maids from the dominions of Rome and 
Tuscany. 

Written proofs are not to be expected 
of what took place in a time when writ- 
ing was not in use: but 1 prove my asser- 
tion m this way: Pantaloon has always 
been a Venetian, the Doctor a Bolog- 
nese, and Bnghella and Harlequin, Ber- 
gamasks, and from these places, there- 
fore, the comic personages called the 
Four Masks of the Italian comedy, were 
taken by the players. 
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What I say on thif subject is not alto- 

f ther the product of my imagination* 
possess a manuscript of the Fifteenth 
century, in very good preservation, and 
bound in parchment, containing one hun- 
dred and twenty subjects, or sketches, 
of Itahan pieces, called eommedit dell’ 
arte, and of which the basis of the comic 
humor are always Pantaloon, a Venetian 
merchant; the Doctor, a Bolognese law- 
yer; and Brighella and Harlequin, Berga- 
mesk valets, the first clever and sprighUy, 
and the other a mere dolt. Their antiq- 
uity and their long existence indicate 
their origin. 

With respect to their employment. 
Pantaloon and the Doctor, called by the 
Italians Ihe two old men, represent the 
part of fathers, and the other parts 
where cloaks are worn. 

The first is a merchant, because Venice 
in ancient times was the richest and 
most' extensively commercial country in 
Italy. He has always preserved the an- 
cient Venetian costume; the black dress 
and woolen bonnet are still worn in Ven- 
ice; and the red imder-waistcoat and 
breeches, cut out like drawers with red 
stockings and slippers, are a most exact 
representation of the eqmpment of the 
first inhabitants of the Adriatic marshes 
The beard, which was considered an orna- 
ment in those remote ages, has been 
caricatured and rendered ridiculous in 
subsequent periods. 

The second old man, called the Doctor, 
was taken from among the lawyers, for 
the sake of opposing a learned man to 
a merchant; and Bologna was selected, 
because in that city there existed a uni- 
versity, which, notwithstanding the igno- 
rance of the times, still preserved the 
offices and emoluments of professors. 

In the dress of the Doetor we observe 
the ancient costume of the university and 
bar of Bologna, which is nearly the same 
at this day; and the idea of the singular 
mask which covers his face and nose was 
taken from a wine stain which disfigured 
the countenance of a lawyer of those 
times This is a tradition stiU existing 
among the lovers of the commed%a del? 
arte. 

Brighella and Harlequin, called in 
Italy the two Zam, were taken from 
Bergamo; because, the former being a 
very sharp feJow and the other a stupid 


clown, these two extremes are only to be 
found among the lower orders of that 
part of the country. 

Brighella represents an intriguing, de- 
ceitful and knavish valet. His dress is a 
species of bvery. his swarthy mask is a 
caricature of the color of the inhabitants 
of those high mountains, tanned by the 
heat of the sun. 

Some comedians in this character have 
taken the name of Fenocchio, Fiqueto, 
and Scapin; but they have always repre- 
sented the same valet and the same 
Bergamask. 

The harlequins have also assumed other 
names; they nave been sometimes Tracag- 
nms, Truffaldms, Gradelins, and Meze- 
titts; but they have always been stupid 
Bergamasks. Their dress is an exact re- 
production of that of a poor devil who 
has picked up pieces of stuffs of differ- 
ent colors to patch his dress; but his hat 
corresponds with his mendicity, and the 
hare’s tail with which it is adorned is 
still a common article of dress of the 
peasantry of Bergamo 

I have thus, I trust, sufficiently demon- 
strated the origin and employment of the 
four masks of Italian corned} ; it now 
remains for me to mention the effects 
resulting from them. 

The mask must always be very preju- 
dicial to the action of the performer 
either in joy or sorrow; whether he be 
in love, cross, or good-humored, the same 
features are always exhibited, and how- 
ever be may gesticulate and vary the 
tone, he can never convey by the coun- 
tenance, which is the interpreter of the 
heart, the different passions with which 
be IS inwardly agitated 

The masks of the Greeks and Romans 
were a sort of speaking-trumpets, in- 
vented for the purpose of conveying the 
sound through the vast extent of their 
amphitheaters Passion and sentiment 
were not, in those times, carried to the 
pitch of delicacy which is now necessary. 
The actor must, in our day, possess a 
soul; and the soul under a mask is like 
a fire under ashes. 

These were the reasons which induced 
me to endeavor the reformation of the 
Italian theater, and to substitute com- 
edies for tarces. 

(Second Part, Ch. XXIV.) 
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GERMAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM FROM THE BEGINNINGS 

TO LESSING 


Owing to a variety of causes — the lack 
of political unity, among others — Ger- 
many was late in developing her htera- 
ture, and what dramatic criticism exists 
before Lessing is more or less of the 
old style — Latin commentaries, state- 
ment and re-statement of the Rules, 
and grammatical disquisitions. Individ- 
ual figures stand out, however — like 
Opltz, Gottsched, and Johann Elias 
Schlegel — but none of these contributed 
theories of epoch-making importance. _ 

German dramatic criticism begins with 
German general criticism, somewhere to- 
ward the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It is doubtful just who was the beginner, 
though Sturm, Fabncius, and Fontanus 
all have just claims, while Schosser’s pe- 
dantic Duputationet de Tragaedta ante- 
dated them all (1559). Johann Sturm 
was a scholar of no mean attainments, 
and his commentaries, letters and the 
work on rhetoric, exercised some influ- 
ence, especially on his pupil Johann Lo- 
bart, who edited a commentary of Hor- 
ace’s Art Poetica in 1576 Georgius 
Fabricius, the first part of whose De Re 
Poetica appeared in 1565 (an enlarged 
edition was published in 1571), was 
considerably influenced by Scaliger 
Jacobus Fontanus [Spanmuller] wrote 
an Insiitutionee Poet%cae, a pedantic and 
unoriginal treatise which appeared in 
1594.1- But the first of the truly mod- 
em and vernacular tractates was Martin 
Opitz’ Such von der Deatscher Poeterei 
(1624) This work, with all its short- 
comings, gave rise to a good deal 
of more or less original work in Ger- 
many, though between its appearance 

1 Some rritica include two great Dutch 
writers — Heinsms and Voss — with the Early 
Germans Daniel Heinsius puhlished his De 
IragceiMS Conetttutvme m 1611, and Qerard 
Voss his Oommenlariomm Rlietcrieorum due 
Oratonarum Jnstitutionwn Ltbn Sex in 1609, 
though the enlarged edition of 1643 contains 
much more on the drama. 


and that of Gottsched’s Vereueh in 1730 
there was a large amount of the usual 
Latin scholarship and pedantic compila- 
tion With Andreas Gryphius, the most 
important dramatist of the century, the 
English influence, which was beginning to 
be felt even in the days of Opitz, became 
more widespread, and m his plays, lec- 
tures, and prefaces he combatted the old 
rules of drama. Erdmann Neumeister 
followed Gryphius m his disregard of 
convention, while Fhilip von Zesen (in his 
De Poetica, 1656) and Augustine Buch- 
ner, in his Kurzer Wegteeiter sur Deutech 
Tiehtkunst (1663), continued the pedan- 
tic tradition Johann Christoph Gott- 
sched exerted considerable influence 
over his contemporaries and successors. 
He was during a great part of the first 
haif of the eighteenth century a literary 
dictator, and his Verauch einer kntUchen 
Dicktkunat (1730) opened the eyes of 
Germany to the possibility of develop- 
ing her own literature. The spirit of the 
work was neo-classicai, and Gottsched 
was a staunch admirer of the French 
critics. His quarrels with Bodmer and 
Breitmger, the Swiss critics, over Milton 
and other subjects, resulted in ignomini- 
ous defeat. Johann Jakob Bodmer is the 
author of the famous Diskurae der Mah- 
ler (1731), and J J Breitmger of the 
Krittache Dichtkunat (1740). Gott- 
sched’s ideas were soon rejected by the 
public, but he had a number of follow- 
ers, chiefly among the small group of 
writers who founded the Bremer Bei- 
trage in 1745 Among these were Gel- 
lert, Klopstock, and Johann Elias Schle- 
gel Schlegel wrote a number of inter- 
esting essays on the drama, among the 
best of which is the Gedanken zur Auf- 
nahme dea dnniachen Theatera, He was 
hkewise a Shakespeare enthusiast, and 
has been called the initiator of Shakes- 
peare study in his country. Moses Men- 
delssohn’s Brtefe are concerned, among 
253 
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other things uith Shakespeare criticism. 
But by dll odds the gredteut (.rilic of 
tin tune, and ont- of the greatest of all 
time, V, as Ool Lhuld Kphraim Lessmg 
While he .vrotf a \d>-t amount of miscel- 
laneous critici.ni and a purely esthetic 
work — the Laokoon — his chief 

contribution to dramatic theory is his 
Hamhuryurltf Jjram<i>uTmp (fiCfi) 
These papers were orioma'lly published 
os disconnected dramatic criticisms, but 


taken as a whole, tliey none the less con- 
stitute a body of dramatic theory. Les- 
sing’s principal task was to destroy the 
French models set up by Gottsched and 
others, to explain Aristotle, and to ex- 
hort Ws fellow dramatists to turn to 
England, where they would find a dra- 
matic form more flexible and better 
adapted to their genius than the rigidly 
fixed classical dramas of France, 


General references on German litera- 
ture. 

K. Goi'diKc, Grundnm zur (Jptchichte der 
deutrehtn Dichtuny, 4 lols (Dresden, 
1859-hl ) 

Jahretberichte fur neuere deuUche 
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ture (London, IbSi; 

K. A Koberstein, Qrundriet zur Ge- 
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iur (.Vew ed by K. Bartsch, a sols, 
Leiprig, I>i72-Tl) 
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ed In K. Bart&cb, 6 vols, Leipzig, 
1871-74 J. 

W. Watkemagel, Geaehichte der 
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tinuation hv Fj Martin, 2 vols, Basel, 
1879, lbho-94; 

A. !•' C \ ilmar, Geaehichte der 
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Stern, 1900J 

W Scherer, Geaehichte der deulacheu 
Literatur (latest ed, Berlin, 1905). 

J, G Hobinson, A Uiatury of German 
Literature (Xew York, 1902) 

Kuno Francke, Iltatury of German Lit- 
erature aa Determined by Social Forces 
(New York, 1911) 

Calvin Thomas, A Hiatory of German 
Literature (New York, 1908). 

General references on German drama: 

Robert E Prutz, Vorlesungen uber die 
Geaehichte dea deutachen Theaters 
(Leipzig, 1847). 

Carl Heine, Dae Theater in Deutaoh- 
land (1891) 


Carl Wcitbrecht, Daa deutache Drama 
(Berlin, 1900) 

11. Prolss, Kalechiamua der Dramaturgie 
(2nd ed , Leipzig, 1890). 

, Geaehichte der neueren Dramas, 3 

vols. (Leipzig, 1860-63). 

References on early German drama and 

German criticism; 

George Saintsbury, A History of Criti- 
cum, voL 2 (Xew York, 1902). 

Karl Bonnskl, Die Poetik der Renais- 
sance vnd die Anfange der literari- 
aohen Kritik in Deutschland (Berlin, 
1886) 

Friedrich Braitinaier, Geaehichte der po- 
etiachen Theorie und Kritik von den 
Dtakuraen der Haler bis auf Leasing 
(Frauenfeld, 1889) 

C. il Gay ley and F X. Scott, An Intro- 
duction to the Hethoda and Materials 
of Literary Criticism (Boston, 1899). 

R. Weitbrecht, Blatter fur hterariache 
Vnterhaltung (1891-11; 625, Kritiker 
und Dichter) 

T S. Perry, From Opitz to Lessing 
(Boston, 1885). 

E Gruckcr, Jliatoire dea Doctrines lit- 
terairea el esthetiquea en Allemagne 
(Pans, 1883). 

Richard Beckherrn, M. Opitz, P, Ron- 
sard und D. Heinsius (Konigsberg, 
1888). 

G. Belouin, De Gottsched d Lessing 
(Paris, 1909). 

Karl Holl, Zur Oeschichte der Lustspiel- 
theorie (Berlin, 1911). 

O. Wichmann, L’Art poitique de Boileau 
dans celui de Gottsched (Berlin, 1879). 

Walter Sebinz, Le Problkme de la tro- 
gidie en Allemagne (Paris, 1903). 
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Max Poenbgen, Geachichte der Theorie 
der Trayudie von Gottsched bts Lea- 
sing (Leipzig, 1899). 

Danzel, Gottadied tind seine Zeit (Leip- 
zig, 1848) 

J. Uintz, her Emfiuss der Ara Poetica 
dea Horaz oaf die deulache Literatur 
dea xom. Jahrhundert (Hamburg, 
1892). 

Hugo Omger, Dramaturgie ala Wtaaenr- 
achaft, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1904-0a). 


Wilhelm von Scholz, Deutsche Drama- 
turgie, 3 vols, (Munchen, 1913-14). 

Johann Cruger, J C Gottsched und die 
Schweizer (Berlin, 1884) 

Madame de Stael, De I’Allemagne (1810). 

Ida Bruhning, Le Theatre en Allemagne 
(Pans, 1887). 

A. W. Schlegel, Vorlesungen uber dra- 
matische Kunst und Literaiur (Ber- 
lin, 1809-11 Translated by J Black, 
as Lectures on Dramatic Art and 
Literature, Bohn ed., London, 1914). 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at 
Kamena in 1739. His prehminary school- 
ing was received at Meissen, whence be 
went to the University of Leipzig, where 
he studied theology. He was not long m 
discovering that bis interests lay rather 
in literature and phdosophy, and he went 
to Berlin, where for fave years be led a 
precarious and hand-to-mouth existence 
as a literary hack Thence he went to 
Wittenberg, where he took his M A. de- 
gree. He did some miscellaneous writ- 
ing alone and m collaboration with 
Moses Mendelssohn. He bad been early 
attracted to the theater, and in his youth 
he had written a number of small plays 
and translated others His first impor- 
tant play. Hiss Sara Sampson, appeared 
in 17SS. The next few years found him 
doing all sorts of work and in many 
cities, but in 1758 he returned to Berlin 
and edited a review, Litteraturbnefe, 
which attracted a great deal of attention. 
From 1760 to 1763 he was secretary to 
the Governor of Breslau, and in 1766 he 
published his famous Laokoon. The fol- 
lowing year he produced Minna von 
Barnhelm, the first great German com- 
edy. In 1767 he was called to Hamburg 
as critic of the new National Theater, 
and for two years he published the criti- 
cisms which were re-printed as the Ilam- 
burgiache Dramaturgie. When the thea- 
ter closed Lessing became librarian at 
Wolfenbuttel. Shortly after, he traveled 
in Italy and in 1773 he published Emilia 
Galotti In 1776 he married Eva Kbntg, 
who died withm a year of the marriage. 
For some time he engaged in various 


theological disputes, turning finally to 
dramatic writing. Nathan der B'eise 
made its appearance m 1779. This was 
his last important bterary work He 
died in 1781 

Lessing was a dramatist of the first 
rank, and a critic, coming as he did at a 
turning-point in German literature, of 
supreme importance Throughout the 
Uamburgische Dramaturgie Uiere is a 
tendency to correct the fallacious no- 
tions then current, and above all a 
healthy note of constructive criticism. 
His interpretation of Aristotle and his at- 
tacks on French forms were of inestim- 
able importance to the dramatists of his 
day The Dramaturgie contains a mass 
of arguments favoring the theory that 
no true drama can rest upon any but 
Aristotelian laws He insists especially 
upon unity of action. A large num- 
ber of papers are devoted to attack- 
ing the French classical dramatists, and 
others to showing how Shakespeare was 
basically a follower of Aristotle Says 
Lessing in his Preface to the Drama- 
turgic • “ This Dramaturgie is to form 
a critical mdex of all the plays per- 
formed, and IS to accompany every step 
made here by the art of the poet or the 
actor ... At the same time it is well 
that the mediocre should not pretend to 
be more than it is, so that the dissatisfied 
spectator may at least learn to judge 
from it It is only needful to explain to 
a person of healthy mind the reasons why 
something has not pleased him if one 
desires to teach him good taste.” 
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No 1 —May 1, 1767. 

The theali r was successfully opened on 
the JJnrl of last month with the tragedy 

ITtapnntrrt, with oiniHMinns, from Lettinq's 
hrinhtan, Jtimnfihr NoUs, anil the Kepretentm 


Ohndo and Kophroma Olindo and 80 - 
phronia is the work of a young poet, and 
IS a posthumous incomplete work Its 

hon of Death by the Ancients, translated by 
S C Beasley and Helen Zimmern (Kew Bohn 
Eds } — Ed 
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theme is the well-known episode in Tasso 
It IS not easy to convert a touching httle 
story into a touching drama True, it 
costs little trouble to invent new comph- 
cations and to enlarge sepaiate emotions 
into scenes. But to prevent these new 
complications from weakenins the inter- 
est or interfering with prooability; to 
transfer oneself from the point of view 
of a narr.itor into the real standpoint of 
each peisonage, to let passions arise be- 
fore the eyes of the spectator in lieu of 
describing them, and to let them grow up 
without effort in such illusory continuity 
tliat he must sympathize, whether he will 
or no; this it is which is needful, and 
which genius does u ithout knowing it, 
without tediously explaining it to itself, 
and which mere cleverness endeavors in 
yam to imitate. 

Here I wish to make a double remark 
which, borne in mind, will save young 
tragic poets from committing some great 
faults. If heroic sentiments are to arouse 
admiration, the poet must not be too 
lavish of them, tor what we see often, 
what we see m many persons, no longer 
excites astonishment Every Christian 
in Olmdo and Sophronta holds being mar- 
tyred and dying as easy as drinking a 
glass of water. We hear these pious 
Bravadoes so often and out of so many 
mouths, that they lose all their force 

The second remark concerns Christian 
tragedies m particular. Their heroes are 
generally iiiartjrs. Now we live in an 
age when the voice of healthy reason re- 
sounds too loudly to allow every fanatic 
who rushes into death wantonly, without 
need, without regard for all his citizen 
duties, to assume to himself the title of 
a martyr. We know too well to-day 
how to distinguish the false martyr from 
the true, but despise the former as much 
as we reverence the latter, and at most 
they extort from us a melancholy tear 
for the blindness and folly of which we 
see humanity is capable But this tear 
is none of those pleasing ones that trag- 
edy should evoke If therefore the poet 
chooses a. martyr for his hero let him be 
careful to give to his actions the purest 
and most incontrovertilile motives, let 
him place him in an unalteralile neces- 
sity of taking the step that exposes him 
to danger, let him not suffer him to seek 
death carelessly or insolently challenge it. 


Else his pious hero becomes an object of 
our distaste, and even the rehgion that 
he seeks to honor may suffer thereby. 
I have already said that it could only be 
a superstition that led Ohndo to steal 
the image from the mosque as contemp- 
tible as that which we despise in the 
wizard Ismenor. It does not excuse the 
poet that there were ages when such su- 
perstition was general and could subsist 
side by side with many excellent quali- 
ties, that there still are countries where 
it would be nothing strange for pious 
Ignorance. For he wrote his tragedy as 
little for those ages as he intended that 
it should he performed in Bohemia or 
Spain. The good author, lie he of what- 
ever species he will, if he does not write 
merely to show his wit and learning, has 
ever the best and most intelligent of his 
time and country before his eyes and he 
only condescends to write what pleases 
and can touch these. Even the dramatic 
author, if he lowers himself to the ipob, 
lowers himself only in order that he may 
enlighten and improie the mass and not 
to confirm them in their prejudices or in 
their Ignoble mode of thought. 

No. 3 

Yet another remark, also bearing on 
Christian tragedies might be made about 
the conversion of Clurmda Convinced 
though we may be of the immediate oper- 
ations of grace, yet they can please us 
little on the stage, where everything that 
has to do with the character of the per- 
sonages must arise from natural causes. 
■We can only tolerate miracles in the 
physical world, in the moral world every- 
thing must letain its natural course, be- 
cause the theater is to be the school of 
the mural world. The motives for every 
resolve, tor every change of opinion or 
even thoughts, must be carefully bal- 
anced against each other so as to be in 
accordance with the hipothetical char- 
acter, and must never produce more than 
they could produce in accordance with 
strict probability The poet, bv beauty 
of details, may possess the art of delud- 
ing us to overlook niisproportions of this 
kind, but he only deceives us once, and 
as soon as we are cool again we take 
bock the applause he has lured from us. 
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Even Corneille’s Polyeuete is to be 
condemned in view of the above remarks, 
and since the plajs made m imitation of 
it are yet more taulty, the hrst tragedy 
that deserves the name of Christian has 
beyond doubt still to appear I mean a 
play m which the Christian interests us 
solely as a Christian But is such a 
piece even possible’^ Is not tlie charac- 
ter of a true Christian something quite 
imtheatrical’ Does not the gentle pcn- 
siveness, the unchangeable meekness that 
are his essenti.d features, war with the 
whole business of tragedy that strives to 
purify passions by passions-' Does not 
his expectation ot rewarding happiness 
after this life contradict the disinter- 
estedness with which we wish to see all 
great and good actions undertaken and 
carried out on the staged 

Until a w'ork of genius arises that in- 
contestably decides these objections, — tor 
we know "by experience what ditficukies 
genius can surmount, — my advice is this, 
to leave all existent Christian tragedies 
unperformed. This advice, deduced 
from the necessities of art, and which 
deprives us of nothing more than very 
mediocre plays, is not the worse because 
it comes to the aid of weak spirits who 
feel I know not what shrinkage, when 
they hear sentiments spoken from the 
stage that they had only expected to 
hear in a holier place. The theater 
should give offense to no one, be he who 
he may, and I wish it would and could 
obviate all preconceived offense. 

• • • • 

... In another still worse tragedy 
where one of the principal characters 
idled quite casually, a spectator asked his 
[neighbor, “But what did she die of’" — 
"Of what’ Of the hfth act,’’ was the 
reply In very truth the fifth act is an 
Uglj evil disease that carries off manv a 
one to whom the first four acts promised 
a longer life. 

... I know full well that the senti- 
ments in a drama must be in accordance 
with the assumed character of the person 
who utters them. They can therefore 
not bear the stamp of absolute truth, it 
is enough if they are poetically true, if 
we must admit that this character under 
these circumstances, with these passions 
could not have judged otherwise. But 


on the other hand this poetical truth 
must also approach to the absolute and 
the poet must never think so unphilo- 
sophically as to assume that a man could 
desire evil for evil’s sake, that a man 
could act on vicious principles, knowing 
them to be vicious and boast ot them to 
himself and to others 

No. 9 


It is right and well if in every-day life 
we start with no undue mistrust of the 
character of others, it we give all cre- 
dence to the testimony of honest folk. 
But may the dramatic poet put us off 
with such rules of justice’ Certainly 
not, although he could much ease his 
business thereby On the stage w-e want 
to see who the people are, and we can 
only see it from their actions The good- 
ness with which we are to credit them, 
merely upon the word of another, can- 
not possibly interest us in them It 
leaves us quite indifferent, and if vve 
never have the smallest personal experi- 
ence of their goodness it even has a had 
reflex effect upon those on whose faith 
we solely and only accepted the opinion 
Far therefore from being willing to be- 
lieve biegmund to be a most perfect and 
excellent young man, because Julia, her 
mother, Clarissa and Edward declare him 
to be such, we rather begin to suspect 
the judgment of these persons, if we 
never see for ourselves anything to jus- 
tify their favorable opinion It is true a 
private person cannot achieve many 
great actions in the space of four-and- 
twenty hours. But who demands great 
actions’ Even in the smallest, ch.iracter 
can be revealed, and those that throw the 
most light upon character, are the great- 
est according to poetical v,iluation 
Moreover how came it that four-and- 
tvventy hours was time enough to give 
Siegiiiund oppoi tunity to cunqiass two 
of the most foolish <iclions th.it could 
occur to a man in his position’ The 
occasion was suitable, the author might 
reply, but he scarcely will reply that. 
They might have arisen as naturally as 
possible, be treated as delicately as pos- 
sible; for all that the foolisli actions, 
that we see him commit, would leave a 
bad impression on our minds concerning 
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this young impetuous plulosophist. That 
he acts badly ive see, that he can act 
well we hear, not eien by examples but 
in the vaguest of general terms. 

No 11 

. . . For the dramatic poet is no his- 
torian, he does not relate to us what was 
once belieied to have happened, but he 
really produces it again before our eyes, 
and produces it again not on account of 
meie historical truth but for a totally 
different and a nobler aim Historical 
accuracy is not his aim, but only the 
means by which he hopes to attain his 
aim, he wishes to delude us and touch 
our hearts through this delusion . . • 

No. 13 


I will not say that it is a fault when 
the dramatic poet air.mges his fable m 
such a manner that it serves for the 
exposition or confirmation of some great 
moral tiuth But I may say that this 
arrangement of the table is anj thing but 
needful; that there are very instructive 
and perfect plays that do not aim at such 
a single maxim, and that we err when 
we regard the mor.il sentences that are 
found at the close of many ancient trag- 
edies, as the keynote for the existence 
Of the entire play. 


No. le 

. . . The only unpardonable fault of 
a tragic poet is this, that he leaves us 
Cold, if he interests us he may do as he 
likes with the little mechanical rules. 


No 19 


Now, Aristotle has long ago decided 
how far the tragic poet need regard his- 
torical accuracy . not farther than it re- 
sembles a well-constructed fable where- 
with he can combine his intentions He 
does not make use of an event because 
it really happened, but because it hap- 
pened in such a manner as he will 
scarcely be able to invent more fitly for 


his present purpose. If he finds this fit- 
ness in a true case, then the true case is 
welcome, but to search thiough history 
books does not revvaid his labor. And 
how many know what has happened ‘ if 
v<e only admit the possibility that some- 
thing can happen from the fact that it 
has happened, what prevents us from 
deeming an entirely fictitious table a 
really' authentic occurrence, of which we 
hav e never heard before W hat is the 
fiist thing that makes a history prob- 
able’ Is it not its internal probability ’ 
And IS it not a mattei of indifference 
whether this probability' be confirmed by 
no witnesses or traditions, or by such as 
have never come within our knowletlge’ 
It is assumed quite without reason, that 
it IS one of the obyects of the stage to 
keep alive the memory of great men. 
For that we have history and not the 
stage From the stage we are not to 
leain what such and such an individual 
man has done, but what eveiy' man of a 
certain character would do under certain 
given circumstances The ob)ect of trag- 
edy is more philosophical than the ob- 
ject of history, and it is degiadmg her 
fiom her true dignity to employ her as a 
mcie panegyric ot famous men or to 
misuse her to feel national pride 


No 2i 

Kmmf belongs to pathetic comedy. It 
h.as also many laughable scenes, and only 
m so far .is these 1 lugbable scenes alter- 
nate with the p.ithetic. Voltaire would 
admit ot them in coniedv. An entirely 
serious coniedv, wherein we never laugh, 
not even smile, vvheicin we should rather 
always weep, is to him a monstrosity. 
On the other hand he finds the transi- 
tion from the pathetic to the comic, and 
from the comic to the pathetic, very nat- 
ural Human life is nothing but a con- 
stant chain of such transitions, and com- 
edy should be a mirror of human life. 


No. 24 


In short, tragedy is not history in dia- 
logue. History is for tragedy nothing 
but a storehouse of names wherewith we 
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are used to associate certain characters. 
If the poet finds in history circumstances 
that are convenient for the adornment or 
individualizing of his subject; well, let 
him use them. Unly this should be 
counted as little a merit as the contrary 
is a crime. 


No. 36 


“ In short, no single part m this trag- 
edy IS what it should be, all are per- 
verted and yet the play has pleased. 
'When this pleasure’ Obviously out of 
the situation of the personages that is 
touching in itself. A great man who Is 
led to the scaffold will always interest; 
the representation of his fate makes an 
impression even without the help of 
poetry; very nearly the same impression 
that reality itself "would make.” 

So much is the tragic poet dependent 
on his choice of subject. Through this 
alone the weakest and most confused 
play can achieve a kind of success, and 
I do not know how it is that in such 
plays good actors always show them- 
selves to best advantage. . . . 

No 37 

. . . the tragic poet loves the unex- 
pected, the sudden, more than any 
other; . 

No. 38 


There is nothing to object to in this 
verdict, but against another criticism 
that attacks the poet on the score of 
morality, there is the more. An absent- 
minded person is said to be no motif for 
a corned}. And why not’ To be absent, 
it IS said, is a malady, a misfortune and 
no \ice An absent man deserves ridi- 
cule as little as one who has the head- 
ache Comedy must only concern itself 
with such faults as can be remedied. 
Whoever is absent by nature can merit 
this as little by means of ridicule, as 
though he limped. 

Well, but now granted that absence of 
mind is incurable, where is it written that 


comedy should only laugh at moral faults, 
and nut at incurable detects’ Kvery ab- 
surdity, every contrast of reahty and 
dehciency is laughable. But laughter 
and derision are fur apart. We can 
laugh at a man, occasionally laugh about 
him, without in the least deriding him. 
Indisputable and well-known as this dif- 
ference is, yet all the quibbles which 
Rousseau lately made against the use of 
comedy only arose from the fact that 
he had not sulnciently regarded it. He 
says, for instance, Moliere makes us 
laugh at a misanthrope and yet the mis- 
anthrope is the honest man of the play, 
Molitre therefore shows himself an en- 
emy to virtue in that he makes the vir- 
tuous man contemptible. Not so; the 
misanthrope does not become contempti- 
ble, he remains what he was, and the 
laughter that springs from the situations 
in which the poet places him does not 
rob him_ in the least of our esteem. The 
same with the dittiait, we laugh at him, 
but do we despise him on that account’ 
We esteem his other good qualities as 
we ought; why, without them we could 
not even laugh at bis absence of mind. 
Let a bad, worthless man be endowed 
with this absence of mind, and then see 
whether we should still find it laughable’ 
It will be disgusting, horrid, ugly, not 
laughable. 

No 29 

Comedy is to do us good through 
laughter; but not through derision; not 
just to counteract those faults at which 
it laughs, nor simply and solely in those 
persons who possess these laughable 
faults. Its true general use consists in 
laughter itself, in the practice of our 
powers to discern the ridiculous, to dis- 
cern it easily and quickly under all 
cloaks of passion and fashion, in all ad- 
mixture of good and bad qualities, even 
in the wrinkles of solemn earnestness 
Granted that Moh^re’s Miter never 
cured a miser; nor Regnard's OambUr, 
a gambler; conceded that laughter never 
could improve these fools; the worse for 
them, but not for comedy It is enough 
for comedy that, if it "cannot cure an 
incurable disease, it can confirm the 
healthy in their health. The Miser is 
instructive also to the extravagant man; 
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and to him who never plays The O am- 
bler may prove of use. The follies they 
have not got themselves, others may have 
with whom they have to live. It is well 
to know those with whom we may come 
into collision; it is well to be preserved 
from all impressions by example. A pre- 
servative IS also a valuable medicine, 
and all morality has none more powerful 
and effective, than the ridiculous. 


No. 30 


This triple murder should constitute 
only one action, that has its beginning, 
its center and its end in the one passion 
of one person. What therefore does it 
lack as the subject for a tragedy 
Nothing for genius, everything for a 
bungler. Here there is no love, no en- 
tan^ement, no recognition, no unexpected 
marvelous occurrence; everything pro- 
ceeds naturally. This natural course 
tempts genius and repels the bungler. 
Genius is only busied with events that 
are rooted in one another, that form a 
chain of cause and effect To reduce the 
latter to the former, to weigh the latter 
against the former, everywhere to ex- 
clude chance, to cause everything that 
occurs to occur so that it could not have 
happened otherwise, this is the part of 
genius when it works in the domains of 
history and converts the useless treas- 
ures of memory into nourishment for the 
soul. Wit, on the contrary, that does 
not depend on matters rooted in each 
other, but on the similar or dissimilar, 
if it ventures on a work that should be 
reserved to genius alone, detains itself 
with such events as have not further 
concern with one another except that 
they have occurred at the same time. 
To connect these, to interweave and con- 
fuse their threads so that we lose the 
one at every moment in following out 
the other and are thrown from one sur- 
prise into another, this is the part of wit 
and this only From the incessant cross- 
ing of such threads of opposed colors re- 
sults a texture, which is to art what 
weavers call changeant' a material of 
which we cannot say whether it he blue 
or red, green or yellow; it is both, it 
seems this from one side, that from an- 


other, a plaything of fashion, a juggling 
trick for children. 


No. 33 

The poet finds in history a woman who 
murders her husband and sons. Such in- 
deed can awaken terror and pity, and he 
takes hold of it to treat it as a tragedy. 
But history tells him no more than the 
bare fact and this is as horrible as it is 
unusual. It furnishes at most three 
scenes, and, devoid of all detailed cir- 
cumstances, three improbable scenes 
What therefore does the poet do? 

As he deserves this name more or 
less, the improbability or the meager 
brevity will seem to him the greatest 
want in this play. 

If he be in the first condition, he will 
consider above all else how to invent a 
series of causes and effects by which 
these improbable crimes could be ac- 
counted for most naturally Not satis- 
fied with resting their probability upon 
historical authority, he will endeavor so 
to construct the characters of his per- 
sonages, will endeavor so to necessitate 
one from another the events that place 
his characters in action, will endeavor to 
define the passions of each character so 
accurately, will endeavor to lead these 
passions through such gradual steps, that 
we shall everywhere see nothing but the 
most natural and common course of 
events. Thus with every step ue see his 
personages take, we must acknowledge 
that we should have taken it ourselves 
under the same circumstances and the 
same degree of passion, and hence noth- 
ing will repel us but the imperceptible 
approach to a goal from which our imag- 
ination shrinks, and where we suddenly 
find ourselves filled with profound pity 
for those whom a fatal stream has car- 
ried so far, and full of terror o!t the con- 
sciousness that a similar stream might 
also thus have borne ourselves away to 
do deeds which m cold blood we should 
have regarded as far from us. If the 
poet takes this line, if his genius tells 
him that he cannot ignobly falter in its 
course, then the meager brevity of his 
fable has vanished at once, it no longer 
distresses him how he shall fill his five 
acts with so few events, he is only afraid 
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lest Are arts should not sufiSce for all 
his material, that enlarges more and 
more under his treatment now that he 
has discovered its hidden organization 
and understands how to unravel it 
Meantime the poet uho less deserves 
this name, who is nothing but an ingen- 
ious fellow, a good versifier, he, I say, 
will find so little obstacle in the improb- 
ability of his scheme that he actually 
seeks therein its claim to admiration, 
which he must on no account diminish if 
he would not deprive himself of the sur- 
est means to evoke pity and terror For 
he knows so little wherein this pity and 
terror really consist that in order to 
evoke them he thinks he cannot pile up 
enough marvelous, unexpected, incredible 
and abnorni<il matters, and thinks he 
must ever have recourse to extraordinary 
and horrible misfortunes and crimes. 
Scarcely therefore has he scented in his- 
tory a Cleopatra, the murderess of her 
husband and sons, than he sees nothing 
further to do, in order to form this into 
a tragedj, than to fill in the Interstices 
between the two crimes and to fill it 
with matter as strange as the crimes 
themselves All this, nis invention and 
the historical materials, he kneads into 
a very long, very mcomprehensible ro- 
mance, and when he has kneaded it as 
well as fiour and straw can be kneaded 
together, he places his paste upon the 
skeleton wires of acts and scenes, relates 
and relates, rants and rhimes, and in 
four to SIX weeks, according to rhyming 
is easy or difficult to him, the wonder- 
work IS finished, is called a tragedy, is 
printed and performed, read and looked 
at, admired or hissed, retained or for- 
Igotten as good luck will have it. For et 
patent sua fata hbelh 

May I presume to apply this to the 
great Corneille” Or must I still make 
this application” According to the se- 
cret fate that rules over writings as over 
men, his Rodogune has been held for 
more than a hundred years the greatest 
masterpiece of the greatest tragic poet 
of all France and has occasionally been 
admired by all Europe. Can an admira- 
tion of a hundred years be groundless” 
Where have mankind so long concealed 
their eyes, their emotions? Was it re- 
served from 1644 to 1767 to a Hamburg 


dramatic critic to see spots in the sun 
and to debase a planet to a meteor” 

Oh no! Already m the last century a 
certain honest Huron was imprisoned in 
the Bastille at Pans; he found time hang 
heavy on his hands although he was m 
Pans, and from sheer ennut he studied 
the French poets, and this Huron could 
not take pleasure in Rodogune After 
this theie Ined, somewhere in Italy at 
the beginning of this century, a pedant 
who had his head full of the tragedies of 
the Greeks and of his country men of the 
sixteenth century, and he also found 
much to censure in Rodogune Finally, 
a few \ears ago there was a Frenchman.^ 
a great admirer of Corneille’s name, who 
because he was rich and had a good heart, 
took pity on the poor deserted grand- 
daughter of the great poet, hud her edu- 
cated under his eyes, taught her to make 
pretty veises, collected alms for her, 
wrote a large lucrative commentary to 
the works of her grandfather as her 
dowry, and so forth, yet even he de- 
clared Rodogune to be a very absurd 
play, and was utterly amazed how so 
gieat a man as the great Cornelle could 
write such wretched stuff Under one 
of these the above dramatic critic must 
have gone to school and most probably 
under the last named, foi it is ahva} s a 
Frenchman who opens the eyes of a for- 
eigner to the faults of a Frenchman 
Beyond question he repeats after him, or 
if not alter him, alter the Italian, or 
perhaps even after Huron. P'roin one 
of these he must have learnt it P'or 
that a German should think of himself, 
should of himself have the audacity to 
doubt the excellence of a Frenchman, 
who could conceive such a thing” . . . 

No. 33 


But moral or no moral, it is the same 
thing to a dramatic poet whether a gen- 
eral truth can be deduced or no from 
his fable, . . . 

No. 34 

For according to the Indicated concep- 
tion that ive make to ourselves of genius, 
we are justified in demanding purpose 

2 Voltaire — Ed 
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and harmony m all the characters a 
poet creates, that is, if he demands trom 
us that we should regard him m the 
light of a genius 

Harmony, for nothing m the charac- 
ters must be contradictory , they must 
ever remain uniform and inherently 
themselves, they must express themselves 
now with emphasis, now more slightly as 
events woik upon them, but none of the 
events must be mighty enough to change 
black to white 

To act with a purpose is what raises 
man above the brutes, to invent with a 
purpose, to imitate with a purpose, is 
that which distinguishes genius from the 
petty artists who only invent to invent, 
imitate to imitate The}’ are content 
with the small enjo}ment that is con- 
nected with their use of these means, and 
they make these means to be their whole 
urpose and demand that we also are to 
e satisfied with this lesser enjoyment, 
which springs from the contemplation ot 
their cunning but purposeless use of their 
means It is true that genius begins to 
learn from such miserable imitations, 
they are its preliminary studies It 
also employs them in larger works for 
amphfication and to give resting-places 
to our warmer sympathy, but with the 
construction and elaboration of its chief 
personages it combines larger and w'lder 
intentions, the intention to instruct us 
what we should do or avoid, the inten- 
tion to make us acquainted with the ac- 
tual characteristics of good and bad, fit- 
ting and absurd It also designs to show 
us the good in all their combinations 
and results still good and happy even in 
misery; the bad as re\o]ting and un- 
happy even in unhappiness When its 
plot admits of no such immediate muta- 
tion, no such unquestionable warning, 
genius still aims at working upon our 
powers of desire and abhorience with 
objects that deserve these feelings, and 
ever strives to show these objects in their 
true light, m order that no false hght 
may mislead us as to what we should 
desire, what we should abhor. 


No 35 

I have once before, elsewhere, drawn 
the distinction that exists between the 


action in an ^sopian fable and a drama. 
What IS Vdhd for the former, is valid for 
every moral tale that intends to bring 
a general moral axiom before our con- 
templation We are satisfied if this in- 
tention IS fulfilled and it is the same to 
us whether this is so by means of a 
complete action that is in itself a rounded 
whole, or no The poet may conclude 
wherever he wills as soon as he sees his 
goal It does not concern him what in- 
terest we may take m the persons through 
whom he woiks out his intention, he 
does not want to interest but to instruct 
us; he has to do with our reason, not 
with our heart, this latter may 01 may 
not be satisfied so lung as the other is 
illumined Now, the drama on the con- 
trary makes no claim upon a single defi- 
nite axiom flowing out of its story It 
aims at the passions which the course 
and events of its fable arouse and treat, 
or it aims at the pleasure accorded by a 
true and vivid delineation of characters 
and habits Both require a certain in- 
tegrity of action, a certain harmonious 
end which we do not miss in the moral 
tale because our attention is solely di- 
rected to the general axiom of whose 
especial application the story affords 
such an obvious instance. 


No S6 


Let us instance the Matron of Ephe- 
sut This acrid fable is well known, it 
is unquestionably the bitterest satire 
that was ever made on female frivolity. 
It has been recounted a thousand times 
after Petronius, and since it pleased even 
m the worst copy, it was thought that 
the .subject must be an equally happy 
one for the stage Houdar de la Motte 
and others made the attempt, but 1 ap- 
peal to all good taste as to the results of 
these attempts The character of the 
matron in the story provokes a not un- 
pleasant sarcastic smile at the audac- 
ity of wedded love; in the drama this 
becomes repulsive, horrible In the 
drama the soldier’s persuasions do not 
seem nearly so subtle, importunate, tri- 
umphant, as in the story. 

In the story we picture to ourselves a 
sensitive little woman who is really m 
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earnest m her grief, but succumbs to 
temptation and to her temperament; her 
weakness seems the weakness of her sex, 
we therefore conceive no especial hatred 
towards her, we deem that what she does, 
nearly every woman would have done 
Even her suggestion to save her In mg 
lover by means of her dead husband we 
think we can forgive her, because of its 
ingenuity and presence of mmd , or rather 
its very ingenuity leads us to imagine 
that this suggestion may have been ap- 
pended by the malicious narrator who 
desired to end his tale with some right 
poisonous sting Now, in the drama we 
cannot harbor this suggestion; what we 
hear has happened in the story, we see 
really occur; what we would doubt of in 
the story, in the drama the evidence of 
our own eyes settles Incontrovertibly. 
The mere possibility of such an action 
diverted us; its reality shows it in all its 
atrocity; the suggestion amused our 
fancy, the execution revolts our feelings, 
we turn our backs to the stage and say 
with the Lykas of Petronius, without 
being in Lykas’s peculiar position “ Si 
Justus Imperator fuisset, debuit patris 
familiiB corpus in monimentum referre, 
mulierem adfigere cruci ” And she seems 
to us the more to deserve this punish- 
ment, the less art the poet has expended 
on her seduction, for we do not then 
condemn in her wen., woman in general, 
but an especially volatile, worthless fe- 
male in particular In short, m order 
happily to bring Petronius’s fable on the 
stage it should preserve its end and yet 
not preserve it, the matron should go as 
far and yet not as far. The explanation 
of this another time. 

No 38 

Now, Aristotle commends nothing more 
to the trugu, poet than a good concejition 
of his fable, and he has endeavored to 
render tins easy to him by various and 
subtle remarks Fur it is the fable that 
priniipally makes a poet, ten will suc- 
ceed m representing customs, reflexions, 
expressions, for one who !•> excellent and 
blameless m this He declares a fable 
to be an mutation of an action, irpd^eais, 
and an action by a combination of events 
IS aivBtan Trpayfidrui/. The action is the 
whole, the events are the parts of this 


whole, and os the goodness of any whole 
rests on the goodness and connexion of 
its several parts, so also tragical action 
is more or less perfect, according as the 
events of which it is composed separately 
and collectively comcide with the inten- 
tions of the tragedy. Aristotle classes 
tlie events that can take place in a tragic 
action under three main heads, change 
of circumstances, irepiir^reia; recognition, 
dpayvupta/ios i and suffering, vdOos. What 
he means by the two first, the names 
sufficiently reveal Under the third he 
comprehends ail that can occur of a pain- 
ful and destructive nature to the acting 
personages* death, wounds, martyrdom 
and so forth Change of circumstances 
and recognition are that by which the 
more intricate fable, p.i9ot ireTrXry/uros, is 
distinguished from the simple, dT-XoCi 
They are therefore no essential part of 
the fable, they only make the action more 
varied and hence more interesting and 
beautiful, but an action can have its full 
unity, completion and greatness without 
them But without the third we can con- 
ceive of no tragical action, every trag- 
edy must have some form of suffering, 
vdByi, be Its fable simple or involved, for 
herein lies the actual intention of trag- 
edy, to awaken fear and pity; while not 
every change of outward circumstances, 
not every recognition, but only certain 
forms of these attain this end, and other 
forms are rather disadvantageous than 
profitable. While, therefore, Aristotle 
regards and examines separately the va- 
rious parts of tragical action that he has 
brought under these three mam divisions, 
explaining what are the best outward 
changes, the best recognition, the best 
treatment of suffering, he finds in regard 
to the former that such changes of for- 
tune are the best and most capable of 
awakening and stimulating pity and fear, 
which change from better to "worse In 
regard to the latter division he finds that 
the best treatment of sufienng m the 
same sense is when the persons whom 
suffering threatens do not know each 
other or only recognize each other at the 
moment when this suffering is to become 
reality and it is therefore stayed 

And this is called a contradiction’ I 
do not understand where can be tlie 
thoughts of him who finds the least con- 
tradiction here. The philosopher speaks 
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of various parts; why must that which 
he maintains of one of these parts of 
necessity apply to the others? Is the 
possible pertection of the one also the 
perfection of the other’ Or is the per- 
fection of a part also the perfection of 
the whole? If change of circuoistances 
and that which Aristotle mcludes under 
the word suffering, are two different 
things, as they are indeed, why should 
not something quite different be said of 
them? Or is it impossible that a whole 
should have parts of opposed character- 
istics’ Where does Aristotle say that 
the best tragedy is nothing but a repre- 
sentation of changes of fortunes from 
prosperity to adversity? Or where does 
he say that the best tragedy results 
from nothing but the recognition of him 
on whom a fearful and unnatural deed 
was to have been committed’ He says 
neither one thing nor the other of trag- 
edy generally, but each of these things 
of an especial part that more or less con- 
cerns the end, which may or may not 
have influence Change of fortune may 
occur in the middle of the play, and eien 
if it continues thus to the end of the 
piece, it does not therefore constitute its 
end. For example, the change of for- 
tune in (Edvpw that evinces itself already 
at the close of the fourth act but to 
which various sufferings, ttoSi;, are added 
and with which the play really concludes 
In the same manner suffering can attain 
its accomplishment in the play and at the 
same moment be thwarted by recognition, 
so that by means of this recognition the 
play IS far from concluded, as in the 
second l^hujenia of Euripides where 
Orestes is already recognized in the 
fourth act by his sister who was in the 
act ot sacri’iicing him And how per- 
fectly such tragical changes of fortune 
can 'be combined with tragical treatment 
of suffering m one and the same fable, 
can be shown in Merope itself It con- 
tams the Litter but what hinders it from 
having the former also, if for instance 
Merope, when she recognizes her son 
under the dagger m her eagerness to 
defend him from Polyphontes, contributes 
to her own or to her loved son’s destruc- 
tion’ Why should not this play close as 
well with the destruction of the mother 
as with that of the tyrant’ Why should 
it not be open to the poet to raise to 


the highest point our pity for a tender 
mother and allow her to be unfortunate 
through her tenderness'’ Or why should 
it not be permissible to let the son whom 
a pious vengeance has torn from his 
mother, succumb to the pursuit of the ty- 
rant? Would not such a Mvrope in both 
cases combine those two characteristics 
ot the best tragedy, in which the critic 
has been found so contradictory’ 

I perceice very well what caused the 
misunderstanding it was not easy to 
imagine a change of fortune from better 
to worse without suffering, or suffering 
that has been obviated by recognition 
otherwise than connected with change of 
fortune. Yet each can equally be with- 
out the other, not to mention that both 
need not touch the same person, and even 
if it touches the same person, tliat both 
may not occur at the same time, hue one 
follows the other, and one can be caused 
by the other. M’lthout considering this, 
people have only thought of those m- 
stances and fables in which both parts 
either harmonize, or in which one of 
necessity excludes the other That such 
exist is unquestionable. But is the art 
critic to be censured because he composes 
his rules in the most general manner, 
without considering the cases in which 
his general rules come into colbsion and 
one perfection must be sacrificed to an- 
other’ Does such a collision of neces- 
sity bring him into contradiction with 
himself’ He says This part of the 
fable, if it is to have Its perfection, must 
be of such and such a constitution, that 
part of another, a third again of another. 
But where has he said that every fable 
must of necessity have all these parts’ 
Enough for him that there are fables 
that could have them all If your fable 
is not among the number of these happy 
ones; it it only admits of the best 
changes of fortune, the best treatment of 
suffering, then examine with which of the 
two you would succeed best as a whole, 
and choose That is all' 

No 41 ( 

“. . . For you cannot think how severe! 
the master is whom we must strive tc 
please: I mean our public. They demancc 
that in a tragedy the hero should spealt 
everywhere and the poet nowhere, anik 
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contend that at critical junctures m ab- 
semblies, at violent scenes, at a tlireat- 
ening danger, no king, no minister would 
make poetical comjidrisons ” Now does 
such a public demand anything unfair’ 
Does It not contend the truth’ Should 
not every public demand this’ contend 
this ’ . . . 

No. 42 

. . . The tragedian should avoid every- 
thing that can remind the audience of 
their illusion, for as soon as they are 
reminded thereof tlie illusion is gone. It 
almost seems here as though Maffei^ 
souglit to strengthen this illusion by as- 
suming the idea of a theater outside the 
theater . . . 

No 46 

It is one thing to circumvent the rules, 
another to observe them The I’rench do 
the foiiuer, the latter was only under- 
stood by the ancients 

Unity of action was the first dramatic 
law of the ancients; unity ol time and 
place weie meie consequences of the for- 
mer which they would scarcely have ob- 
served more strictly than exigency re- 
quired had not the coiiihination with the 
^orus arisen for since then actions 
required the presence of a large body of 
people and this concourse always re- 
mained the same, who could go no further 
from their dwellings nor remain absent 
longer than it is customary to do from 
meie curiosity, they' were almost obliged 
to make the scene of action one and the 
same spot and confine the time to one 
and Uie same day They submitted bond 
fide to this restriction; but with a sup- 
pleness of undei standing such that in 
seven cases out of nine they gained more 
than they lost thereby. For they used 
this restriction as a reason for simplify - 
mg the action and to cut away all that 
was superfluous, and thus, reduced to 
essentials, it became only' the ideal of an 
action which was developed most felici- 
tously in this form which required the 
least addition from circumstances of time 
and place. 

The French, on the contrary, who 
found no charms in true unity of action, 
who bad been spoilt by the wild intrigues 

a The author of Uerope , — Ed. 


of the Spanish school before they bad 
Ictirut to know Greek simphcity, re- 
garded the unity' of time and place not as 
consequences of unity of action, but as 
circumstances absolutely needful to the 
representation of an action, to which they 
must therefore adapt their richer and 
more complicated actions with all the 
seventy required in the use of a chorus 
which, however, they had totally abol- 
ished When they found, however, how 
diflicult, nay at times how impossible 
this was, they made a truce with the 
tyrannical rules against which they had 
not the courage to rebel Instead of a 
smgle place, they introduced an uncer- 
tain place, under which we could imagine 
now this, now that spot; enough if the 
places combined were not too far apart 
and none reqmred special scenery, so 
that the same scenery could fit the one 
about as well as the other Instead of 
the unity of a day they substituted unity 
of duration, and a certain period during 
which no one spoke of sunrise or sunset, 
or went to bed, or at least did not go to 
bed more than once, however much might 
occur in this space, they allowed to pass 
as a day 

Now, no one would have objected to 
this, for unquestionably even thus excel- 
lent plays can be made, and the proverb 
says, cut the wood where it is thinnest 
But I must also allow my neighbor the 
same privilege I must not always show 
liim the thickest part, and cry, “There 
you must cut' That is where 1 cutl” 
Thus the French critics all exclaim, espe- 
cially when they speak of the dramatic 
works of the English What an ado they 
then make of regularity, that regularity 
which they have made so easy to them- 
selves! But I am weary of dwelling on 
this point! . . . 

The strictest observation of the rules 
cannot outweigh the smallest fault in 
a character How tamely Polyphonies 
talks and acts in Maffei’s play has not 
escaped Lindelle. He is right to mock 
at the needless maxims that Maffei places 
m the tyrant’s mouth . . . 

. . . And finally what do we mean by 
the mixtures of genres’ In our primers 
it IS right we should separate them from 
one another as carefully as possible, but 
if a genius for higher purposes amolga- 
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mates several of them m one and the 
same work, let us forget our primer and 
only examme whether he has attained 
these higher purposes What do 1 care 
whether a play of Euripides is neither 
wholly a narrative nor wholly a drama, 
c^U it a hybrid, enough that this hybrid 
pleases me more, edifies me nioie, than 
the most rule-torrect creations of your 
correct Racines or whatever else they 
may be called. Because the mule is 
neither a hoise nor an ass, is it there- 
fore the less one of the most useful beasts 
of burden’ 

No. 69 


Nothing is more chaste and decent 
than simple Nature, coarseness and con- 
fusion <ire as tar removed from her as 
pomposity and bombast from the sub- 
hme. The same feeling which makes the 
boundary there, makes it here The most 
pompous poet is therefore infallibly the 
most vulgar. Both faults are insepar- 
able, and no species gives more oppor- 
tunities of tailing into both than tragedy 


No 70 

. . . There are persons who will not 
admit of any nature which we can imi- 
tate too taiUitully, they insist that even 
what displeases us in nature, pleases us 
in a taithtul imitation, by means of imi- 
tation 'Ihere are others who regard 
beautilying nature as a whim, a nature 
that intends to be moie beautiful than 
nature is just on that account not na- 
ture. Both declare themselves to be ad- 
mirers of the only nature such as she is; 
the one sees nothing to avoid, the other 
nothing to add. The foimer would nec- 
essarily admire the Gothic mixed plays, 
and the latter would find it difficult to 
take pleasure m the masterpieces of the 
ancients. 

But suppose this were not the conse- 
quence? If those persons, great admir- 
ers though they are of common every- 
day nature, should yet declare them- 
selves against the mixture of the farcical 
and interesting. If these others, mon- 
strous as they deem everything that de- 
sires to be better and more beautiful 
than nature, can yet wander through the 


whole Greek theater without finding the 
least obstacle on this account, how sliould 
we explain this contradiction’ 

We should necessarily have to retrace 
our steps and retract that which we in- 
sisted on before concerning the two 
species, but how must we retract with- 
out mvolving ourselves in new difficul- 
ties’ The comparison of such blood- 
and-thunder tiagedies concerning whose 
worth we dispute, with human life, w'lth 
the ordmaiy course of the world, is still 
so correct 

I will throw out a few thoughts, which 
if they are not thorough enough may sug- 
gest more thorough ones ^^y chief 
Uiought is this it IS true and yet not 
tiue that the comic tragedy of Gothic 
invention faithfully cojiied nature It 
only mutates it faithfully in one half 
and entirely neglects the other, it imi- 
tates the natuie of phenomena without 
m the least regarding the nature of our 
feelings and emotions. 

In nature everything is connected, 
everything is interwoven, ever} thing 
changes with everything, everything 
merges from one into another But ac- 
cording to this endless variety it is only 
a play for an infinite spirit In order 
that finite spirits may hav e their share of 
this enjoyment, they must have the 
power to set up arbitrary hmits, they 
must have the power to eliminate and to 
guide their attention at will 

This power we exercise at all moments 
of our lite; without this power there 
would be no lite for us; from too many 
various feelings we should feel nothing, 
we should be the constant prey of pres- 
ent impressions, we should dream with- 
out knowing what we dream The pur- 
pose of art IS to save us this abstraction 
m the realms of the beautiful, and to 
render the fixing of our attention easy to 
us All in natuie that we might wish 
to abstract in our thoughts from an ob- 
ject or a combination of various objects, 
be it in time or in place, art really ab- 
stracts for us, and accords us this object 
or this combination of various objects as 
purely and tersely os the sensations they 
are to provoke allow. 

If we are witnesses of an important 
and touching event, and another event 
of trifling import traverses it, we seek 
and evade the distractions of our atten- 
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tion thus threatened. We abstract from 
it and it must needs revolt us to Imd 
that again art which we wished away in 
nature. 

Only if this event in its progress as- 
sumes all shades of interest and one does 
not merely follow upon the other, but 
of necessity evolves from it, if graidty 
provokes laughter, sadness pleasure or 
nee vend, so directly that an abstrac- 
tion of the one or the other is impossible 
to us, then only do we not demand it 
from art and art knows how to draw a 
profit from this impossibility. 

I No. 80 

To what end the hard work of dra- 
matic form? Why build a theater, dis- 


guise men and women, torture thdr 
memories, invite the whole town to as- 
semble at one place if 1 intend to pro- 
duce nothing more with my work and 
its representation, than some of those 
emotions that would be produced as well 
by any rood story that every one could 
read by nis chimney-corner at home? 

The dramatic form is the only one by 
which pity and fear can be excited, at 
least in no other form can these pas- 
sions be excited to such a degree. Never- 
theless it is preferred to excite all others 
rather than these; — nevertheless it is 
preferred to employ it for any purpose 
but this, for which it is so especiall|y 
adapted. 
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FRENCH DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 


It is not surprising to find in eight- 
eenth century French dramatic criticism 
and theory a good deal of the philosoph- 
ical spirit which runs through the Ency- 
clopidie and the works of its many con- 
tributors. The seventeenth century was 
on the whole religious in spirit and if 
not anti-, at least, un-democratic The 
Ancients and Moderns quarrel, begun in 
1657, became acute in 1687, on the publi- 
cation of Charles Ferrault’s Slide de 
Louu le Grand La Fontaine, La Bru- 
ytre, Fontenelle, Boileau, and Fdnelon, 
soon joined the discussion, some main- 
taining the superiority of the Ancients, 
some Bie Modems, and F6nelon standing 
midway between the two Fontenelle, 
who wrote a few unsuccessful plays, is 
the author of a Vte de Corneille, a his- 
tory of the French theater, and general 
prefaces to his collected plays (found re- 
spectively in volume 7 of the 1751 edition 
of his (Euvret and in volume 4 of the 
J790 edition) His Eemarquea aur queU 
quea comidiea d’Anatophane, Sur le thed- 
Ire gree, and the Biflcxiona awr Ja poiti- 
yue, in tte third volume of the latter, are 
116 chief contributions to dramatic the- 
ory. Antoine Houdar de La Motte, a 
friend of Fontenelle, began one of the 
earliest literary disputes of the new cen- 
tury. His “up-to-date” version of the 
Iliad called forth the wrath of Madame 
Dacier; the quarrel became general, but 
La Motte was soon crushed by the 
straightforward reasoning of Voltaire 
La Motte’s theories were not confined to 
epic poetry; himself a dramatist (his 
laiia de Caatro was produced with signal 
.success m 1723), he evolved an inter- 
esting theory m discussing the Unities: 
the Unity of Interest His Premier 
Diacoura aur la tragidie, the three Dia- 
eoura prefixed to the plays Romvlua, 
Inia, and CEdipe, and the Suite dea ri- 
flextona aur la tragidie, are all assaults 
upon the various hterary and dramatic 
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questions of the early eighteenth century. 
Among the other precursors whose work 
IS more or less directly concerned with 
the drama is Pierre Bayle, whose Dtc- 
Uonnaire hiatonque et critique appeared 
in 1697. Bossuet’s Matoimea et rifleviime 
aur la com f die which, while it is con- 
cerned chiefly with the moral point of 
view, IS partially critical, was first pub- 
lished m 1694 ihis treatise and the sim- 
ilar works of Conti and Nicole (Traiti 
de la Comedie and Penaiea aur lea apec- 
taclea), corresponded with the puritani- 
cal outbursts by Collier and his follow- 
ers in England Cailhava’s Art de la 
comidie (1727), Cr6billon’s Priface to 
Elictre (lUi) ®nd other plays, the Abb6 
du Bos’ Biflexlona cntiquea aur la poiaxe 
et la pemture (1719), all contain histori- 
cal, controversial, and cribcal matter 
touching upon the drama Fenelon’s 
Lettre aur lea occupationa de V Academic 
franqaiae (1717) contains a veritable 
Poetic on comedy and tragedy The 
figure of Voltaire dominates the century 
His first play, CEdipe, was produced in 
1718 The standard editions include 
seven letters on the play, containing gen- 
eral remarks, with comparisons of the 
various ways in which the story had been 
treated m the past There are about 
forty dedications, prefaces, etc , in which 
Voltaire discusses his theories of ,the 
drama, the Lettrea philoaophiquea, Dic- 
tionnaire pliiloaoplnque, Commentatrea 
aur Corneille, and the Lettrea, which 
run to the number of ten thousand, are 
likewise full of references to drama. 
These are scattered throughout Vol- 
taire’s lifetime, and have a distinct bear- 
ing on his attempts to resuseitate tragedy 
to its position of former dignity and 
popularity. Meanwhile, other mfluenccs 
were at work’ the spirit of philosophical 
inquiry, the quest for “truth,” resulted 
in the compilation of the celebrated En- 
oyelopidie, which was begun by Diderot 
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and his associates in the middle of the 
century. Somewhat earLer, Nivelle de la 
Chauss^e’s La Faaate antipathxe, m 1733, 
presented a new type of play, variously 
called the Comidie larmoyante, the Drome, 
the Comidie sdneuse, and the Drome 
eirieux. La Chausste’s Prologue to his 
play La Fauaae aatipathie (1733), and 
Oresset’s Lettre aur la eomidie (1759) 
are mterestmg documents by practicing 
dramatists. (A typical eomedie larmog- 
ante was Sedaine’s Le Phtloaophe aana le 
aavotr 1765 ) The theories of liiderot 
on this subject, and those of Beaumar- 
chais, somewhat later, are more important 
than the plays themselves. It is not dif- 
ficult to trace the ideas of Dumas fils 
and Augier to the suggestions of Diderot 
and his followers. Unfortunately, Dide- 
rot’s theories led him far from his prac- 
tice, and farther still from that Nature 
which he professed to follow i\mong 
the many contributors to the Enoyclo- 
pedie who concerned themselves with 
questions of dramatic theory, were Vol- 
taire, d’Alembert, Marmontel, and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau D'Alembert and 
Rousseau deserve mention for their dis- 
cussion of the question of the theater. 
D’Alembert in his article on Geneva for 
the Enclyclopedie had, at the mstiga- 
tion of Voltaire, criticised the law for- 
biddmg theatrical productions In 1758 
Rousseau wrote a reply known as the 
Lettre d d’Alembert aur lea apectaclea 
This lengthy epistle belongs to the cate- 
gory of philosophy and morality rather 
man to dramatic criticism proper, but it 
throws a clear light upon a by no means 


uncommon attitude. Rousseau wrote in 
at least two other places on the drama: 
Lettie XVII of La Nouvelle Hiloiae, and 
De I'imttatton thidtrale, Marmontel, who 
contributed a number of articles on lit- 
erary subjects to the Encyclopidte, col- 
lected them afterward in his Elementa 
de LtUirature (1787). The articles on 
Comique, Tragidie, Uniti, and the like, 
are typical eighteenth century judg- 
ments. Beaimiarchdis’ prefaces followed 
close upon Diderot’s discursive lucubra- 
tions: the Eaaai aur le drome airieux, 
prefixed to Buginie (1767), the Lettre 
moderee prefixed to Le Barbier de Si- 
mile (1775), and the Preface to Le Mor- 
tage ^ Pigaio (1784)). S^bastien Mer- 
cier’s Du Thidtre ou nouvel eaam aur 
Vart dramatigue (1773) and Nouvel exa- 
men de la Tragidie franqaiae (1778) are 
atempts to reduce the theory of the 
drama to a mechanical science La 
Harpe is usually considered the last of 
the Neo-classicists, and his Lyeie ou 
Coura de Utterature (published m full m 
1835) with its characteristic judgments 
on dramatic poetry i takes us almost to 
the nmeteenth century chronologically, if 
not in spirit. There is little material on 
the drama in the Revolutionary period, 
although the dramatico-political utter- 
ances of Marie-Joseph Chenier are in- 
dicative of the spirit of the times His 
DuGoura de la Uberti dn thidtre (1789) 
and dedication, A la Nation Frangaue in 
Charlea IX ou I’Ecole dea Boia (1789) 
are very curious documents. 

1 See vole 11, 12, and 13, whick are devoted 
to the drama 


General references on eighteenth cen- 
tury French literature; 

Paul Albert, La Littirature frangaiae au 
dex-huitiime aticle (10th ed. Pans, 
1908). 

Emile Faguet, Dix-hmttime aiicle (37th 
ed , Pans, n d ) 

Vmet, lliatotre de la Uttirature frangaiae 
au dix-huitiime aiiele, 3 vols. (Pans, 
1853). 

Ferdinand Brunetibre, Etudea aur le 
XVIII' aticle (Pans, 1911) 

De Baranti, Tableau de la Uttirature 
frangatae au XVIIl’ aiiele (Sth ed.. 
Pans, 1809). 


E. Bersot, Etudea aur le XVIII’ aiicle, 
3 vols (Pans, 1855). 

E Caro, La Fin du XVIII’ aiiele, 3 vols 
(Paris, 1880) 

A F Villemam, Tableau de la Uttirature 
frangaiae au XVIII’ aticle, 3 vols 
(New ed. Pans, 1891) 

Adrien Baillet, Jugemena dea aavana aur 
lea pnncipoAtx ouvragea dea avteura, 8 
vols. (Augmented eA, Fans, 1733-30). 

Special references on eighteenth cen- 
tury French drama: 

C. Desprez de Boissy, Lettrea aur lea 
apectaclea avec une hiatoire dea ouv- 
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tnffet pour et eontre les ThMtres 
(Paris, 1774). 

Victor du Bled, La CumMte de socUtA 
au XV11I‘ aidcle (Pans, 1893). 

G. Desnoiresterres, La Comedie aatinque 
au XVllI’ aiecU (Pans, 1885) 

Lieon Fontaine, Le Tkidtre et la philoao- 
phie au XVlll'- aiecle (Pans, 1878). 

Frederick Hawkins, The French Stage 
in the Eighteenth Century, 2 vols 
(London, 1888) 

Emile Faguet, liouaaeau centre MoUtie 
(Pans, 1911) 

Theodore Hook, The French Stage and 
the French People, 3 vols (London, 
1841). 

Gustave Lanson, La Comidte au XVIIF 
aiicle (In ilommea et Itoiea, Pans, 
1895). 

C. Lenient, La Comedie en Frcniee au 
XVIIF atecle, 3 vols (Pans, 1888 ) 

G. Huszar, L’lnllueiice de VLapayne aur 
le theatre fiainaia dea Xl'llF et 
XIX’ aiiclea (Pans, 1911). 

Roniam Roliand, Le TlUatre du Peuple 
(Pans, new ed , 1913 Translated by 
Barrett H Clark, as 2'ue People’a 
Theater, Ivew Yoik, 1918) 

On the drama, 

F. Gaiffe, Le Drame en France au 
XVlll’ aicole (Pans, 1910) 

Gustave Lanson, Xicelle de la Chaaiaaie 
et la Comedie larmoyante (Ind ed. 
Pans, 1903) 

A. W. Schlegel, Lecturea on Dramatic 
Art and Litcraiure (Trans, by John 
Black, 3nd ed , Bohn Lib , London, 
1914). 

M. M. D. C. [de Chaussiron], Eeflexiona 
aur le Comujue-larmoyant (Pans, 1749) 

La Harpe, Lgcie ou Coura de Ldtircc- 
ture anctenne et moderne, 19 vols (see 
vols 11, 12, and 13. Pans, An VII 
and following). 


Wetz, Die Anfange der ematen burger- 
lichen Dijhtung der achzehnten Jahr- 
handerl (SIrussburg, 188.>), 

Eloesser, Daa buryerhehe Drama, aeine 
Oeaihichte im XVlll and XlX. Jahi- 
hundert (Berlin, 1898) 

Je la Vidville, Lettre a 3/. de ^lilcent, 
geune litterateur, aur lea Drumes bour- 
geoia ou larmoyana ( Vmsterdniii, 1775). 

Alexis Pitou, Lea Oriqinea du melodrame 
i la fin du XVlll’ ancle (in Rev 
d’llial lit. de la France, v. 18, Pans, 
1911) 

E. Kigal, Le Romantiame au thidtre 
avant lea Romnntiquea (in Rev. d’UiaU 
lit de la Prance, Pans, 1915) 

Refeiences on criticism, especially dra- 
matic 

Francisque Vial et Louis Den'se, Jdiea 
et doctnnea du XV IIP aiule (Pans, 
nd ) 

H Rigaiilt. lliatoire de la qitercUe dea 
Anemia et dea jUodemei (Pans, 1859). 

J. Rocafort, Lei Qaeationa de utUrature 
diamalique d-ana I'Encyrlopedie (Pans, 
1890) 

Emile Faguet, Propoa de fhc'die. Sew® 
sdne (Pans, 1905) 

Rene Doumic, Etudea am la UtUrature 
fian\ai<'e, jW s^rie (P.iiis, 190f>). 

George Samtsbuiy, A Ilutonj of Cntt- 
ciani, vols 3 and 3 (New lork, 1903- 
04) 

Auiilda A Pons, Jean-Jacquea Rouaaea/a 
et le theatre (Genfe\e, 19J9) 

Joseph Texte, L’ltalie el la critique fran- 
^aiae au XVlll’ ancle (in Rev. dea 
coura et confirencea. Pans, 16 Jan., 
189b) 

Eleanor K. .Touic un, Diauin'ic Tkaoig 
and Practice in France, 1600—1808 
(London, 1921). 

Daniel Moniet, La Question dee itglea au 
XVlll’ aiiole (in Rev d’lliat lit. de 
la France, Pans, 1914). 


VOLTAIRE 


Francois Mane Arouet — later known 
as Voltaire — was born at Pans in 1694 
His first schooling was received under 
the Jesuits at the College Louis-le-Grand, 
where he remained until 1711. His 


training there seems to have been good, 
and he evidently benefited by his ex- 
perience m the production ot Latin 
plays. He showea considerable facility 
m wntmg satincal verses, a gift whidi 
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was to in\ohe him m trouble on many 
ocLUbions ile wibheii to uidke writing 
his protesbion, but his father insisted 
that he study law. The youth reluctantly 
ap]ili(.d hinisell to his law books at Cain, 
returned home and entered a law ofBie, 
but was soon after sent to the country 
for writing libelous poems During tlie 
Winter of 171I-1J he continued to study 
law, but spent his spare time — and 
more — in writing, and when he leturned 
to Pans, he brought with him the MS 
of his first play, ttJdipe Before its jiro- 
duction in ITlii he was thrice practically 
sent into exile for writing satiiical verses 
In ITil his father died, leaiing him a 
comfortable income. 'Ihe next year he 
became a government spy, going to Bel- 
gium and Holland, Meantime, he was 
at work on La Ilenriade and more plaj s 
A few years later, as the result of a 
quarrel, he was sent to the Bastille and 
two weeks later transferred, at his own 
request, to England. The three years 
be spent there did much for his mental 
development. There he made the ac-- 
quaintance of the most important liter- 
ary men of the day — among them Pope, 
Congreve, and Bolingbroke — and at 
least made the name of fshakespeare fa- 
miliar to his countrymen He returned 
to Prance in 17.29 Brutui was produced 
in 1730, and two years later, one of hi5 
best and most successful plays, Zaire 
In 1733 he published his Lettrea philo- 
aophiques aur lea anglaia, which con- 
tained a thmly-veiled criticism of 
French institutions. The edition was 
confiscated the next year, and when the 
authorities came for the author, they 
found he had gone to Lorraine The 
next few years he spent at the Chateau 
de Cirey with the Marquise du Chatelet, 
there devoting himself almost entirely to 
literary laliors. He traveled a great deal 
during these years. In 1745 he was 
again at the French Court, where he 
was made historiographer on the recom- 
mendation of Madame de Pompadour. 
The following year he was admitted to 
the Academy. On the death of the Mar- 
quise du Chatelet in 1749, Voltaire was 
without a home, and spent his time m 
Paris and traveling about P’rance. After 
many unsuccessful efforts, Frederick the 
Great persuaded him to come to Berlin, 
where he went in 1751. The Emperor's 


relations with the Frenchman were at 
hrst most cordial, but before long Vol- 
taire became embroiled in quarreE, and 
showed a lanicntabie want of tad 
throughout He published libels and let- 
teis without the Emiieror’s permission, 
and was piacticaily sent away In 1753 
Voltaire and his niece were arrested in 
P’rankfurt by P’rederick's order, but were 
soon after rclcMsed. During his stay at 
the Prussian court Voltaire wrote’ liis 
hucle de Loma XIV and began the I/ic- 
tionnaire philuaophtque Alter further 
wanderings he established himselt at 
Geneva, where he had a private theater, 
but he soon mfiinged the laws of that 
city prohibiting public perfoniianies of 
plays This led to his inciting d'Alem- 
bert to write an attack on Geneva m the 
Encyclopedie, which called foith itous- 
seau's Celebrated Lettre & d’Alembert 
aur lea apectaclea. In 1758 he bought the 
estate of p'erney, not far from Geneva, 
and there spent his last years, writing, 
interesting himself in chanty, and re- 
ceiving his friends In 1778 he went to 
Pans to attend the first performance 
of his new play, Irene The same year 
he was taken sick and died 
Compared with Diderot and Beau- 
marchais, the other theorists of the drama 
m eighteenth century P’rance were of 
minor importance Voltaire is a reac- 
tionary classicist He advocates the ad- 
herence to rimed verse in tragedy, and 
to the Unities But Voltaire's classicism 
IS neither very deep nor very “ rea- 
soned ”, m the words of M P’aguet, he 
IS a “ Classic who understands practically 
nothing of antiquity ” His ideas on 
dramatic form were taken tor the most 
part from the theory and practice of the 
seventeenth century. His classicism is 
largely a matter ot exactitude in form, 
claiity of thought, and precision. His 
rigid standards naturally excluded much 
that was best m literature and pre- 
vented his appreciation of many “ Ir- 
regulars.” Hence Voltaire’s occasional 
errors m judging Racine, and his mis-i 
understanding of Corneille. Voltaire’s 
practice as a dramatist was of more 
importance m the attempt to revive 
French classical tragedy than his many 
prefaces. But the tide was against him* 
the Drama had come, and it was to de- 
velop during the next century into one 
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of the most striking of all dramatic 
forms: the middle-class drama. 

On the drama: 

Lettret iontet en 1719, gut eontiennent 
la antique de I’CEdipe de Sopkocle, de 
celui de Corneille, et de eehtt de l‘ait- 
teur [7 letters] , the Preface to the ed 
[a reply to La Motte]. Also a Lettre 
a/u Pire Poree, Jisuite, All in (Edipe 
(1730) 

Priface, m La Mart de dear (1736 
Ducowra sur la tragedie, in Brutus 
(1731). 

Biscours prononeS avant la reprisenta- 
tion d’Ertphyle, m Erypkile (173i) 
Epttre dedicatoire d M Falkener, Marck- 
and anylais, m Zaire (1733). 

A M. le Ckevalier Falkener, etc, m 
Zaire (ed. 1736). 

Priface, m La Mort de Cesar (1736 
ed ). 

Epitre d Madame la marquise du Ckas- 
telet, m Alzire (1736), and Discours 
prelimmaire to the same 
Priface to L Enfant prodiyue (1738) 

A Mademoiselle Clairon, in Zultme 
(1761). 

Ams de Vediteur [by Voltaire], in Le 
Fanatisme, ou Makomet le propkete 
(1743). 

A M le Marquis Scipion Maffei, and 
Beponse d M. de la Lmdelle, m Me- 
tope (1744). 

Dissertation sur la tragidie ancienne et 
moderns, etc, in Semiramis (1748) 
Prologue to L’Eckange (1747). 

Preface to JVanine (1749). 

Epitre to the Duchesse du Marne, in 
Oreste (1750) 

Preface to Borne sauvee (1752) 

A Monseigneur le Maresckal due de 
Bicketieu, in L’Orpkelin de la Ckine 
(1755) 

Priface to Socrate (1759). 

Epitre dedicatoire . , . d M. le Comte 
de Lauragnais, m L’Ecossaise (1760) 
Also Preface 

A Madame la Marquise' de Tdmpadour, 
in Tancride (1760) 

Avertissement du traducteur, in the Jules 
dear de Skakespeare (17M) ; also Ob- 
servations sur le Jules dear de Shake- 
speare 

Priface de Viditeur [Voltaire], in Le 
Triummrat (1767). 


Prifaees to Lea Scythes (1767 and 1768). 
Notes m Olympie (1764). 

Discours histonque et critique, in Les 
Guibrea (1769) 

A Monsieur le due de la Valliire, in 
Sophonisbe (1770). 

Fragment d’une lettre, in Les Pilopides 
(1772). 

Epitre dedicatoire and Notes, in Les 
Lois de Minos (1773) 

Epitre dedicatoire d M. d’Alembert, in 
Don Pidre, also Discours histonque 
et critique sur la tragidie de Don 
Pidre (1774) 

Lettre d I’Acadimie francaiae, in Irine 
(1778). 

In the miscellaneous writings of Vol- 
taire will be found numerous references 
to the drama The most important are 
m the followmg: 

Siicle de Louis XIV (1751). 

Lettrea philosopkiquea sur les anglais 

Dictionnaiie pkilosopkique (esp. articles: 
Aristote, Art dramatiqae, Art poitique. 
Critique 1764) 

Commeiitaires sur Corneille (1764. Re- 
printed separately, Pans, 1886). 

Les Anciens et les modemes, ou la 
Toilette de Madame de Pompadour 
(1765). 

Vie de Moliire (1739) 

Eloge de M. de Crebillon (1762). 

Editions. 

The first of the collected editions of Vol- 
taire with any pretense to complete- 
ness IS the so-Ldlled Kehl edition, edited 
by Beaumarchciis, Condorcet, and De- 
crou, in 70 vols (Pans, 1784^-90). 
The Beuchot edition, also in 70 vols., 
was published at Pans, 1828 and fol- 
lowmg. The Siicle edition, edited by 
£. de La Bedolli6re and Georges 
Avenel, in 8 vols, was published at 
Pans, 1867-70 The Charles Lahure 
edition, m 35 vols, was published at 
Pans in 1859 Probably the best edi- 
tion IS that published by Gamier, ed- 
ited by Moland, 50 vols. Pans, 1877- 
83 This was followed by the Table 
g&nirale et analytique, by Charles 
Pierrot, 2 vols (Pans, 1885). Since 
the appearance of this edition, a num- 
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ber of volumes of unpublished corre- 
spondence and other matter have made 
their appearance, the most interesting 
of which are the Lettres midites 5 
Louts Ractno, edited by Tamizey de 
Larroque (Pans, 1893). 

The Lettres, of which there are at least 
10,000, contain numerous references to 
drama (Among these, see: A a Mar- 
guts Capacelhj Dec 1, 1738, A d’Ar- 
gental, June 18, 1769, A Mile Clairon, 
Oct 16, 1760; A Le Kain, Dec 16, 
1760; and A. II Walpole, July 16, 
1768 ) Host of the above have been 
translated, in various collected and 
separate editions See especially the 
latest collected editions of the works 
Among contemporary translations, the 
volume Critical Essays on Dramatic 
Poetry by Monsieur de Voltaire (Lon- 
don, 1761) will be found to include 
many of the important dramatic theo- 
ries of the author The Dramatic 
Works of M. de Voltaire, translated 
by Hugh Downman (1781), contain a 
number of Prefaces Among modern 
translations, vol 19 of the Works of 
Voltaire (New York, 1901) contains 
half a dozen prefaces to plays 
The Life of Moltire is translated by Bar- 
rett H Clark (m Great Short Biogra- 
phies of the World, New York, 1928). 

On Voltaire and his works 
Marquis de Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire 
(mod ed. Pans, 1895 — The Life of 
Voltaire, translated from the French, 
2 vols, London, 1790) 

C.-A Samte-Bcuve, Caaseries du Lundi, 
2, 7, 13, 13 (Pans, 1857-62) 

Lonchamp et Wagnitre, Memoires sur 
Voltaire et ses oiivrages (Pans, 1825) 
Comte Alexandre Collini, Mon sc jour 
auprds de Voltaire (Pans, 1807) 
Charles Nisard, Les Ennemis de Voltaire 
(Pans, 1833) 

E. B Hamley, Voltaire (Edinburgh, 
1877). 

John Morley, Voltaire (London, 1878) 
James Parton, Life of Voltaire, 2 vols 
(Boston, 1881). 

Emile Faguet, Voltaire (in Collection des 
classtques popidaires. Pans, 1895) 

XVIII" Slide (37th ed , Pans, n d ) 

G Maugras, Voltaire et Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (Pans, 1886). 


E Champion, Voltaire. Etudes critiques 
(Pans, 1892) 

L Crouslii, La Vie et les ceuvres de Vol- 
taire, 2 vols (Pans, 1899). 

Fr.ancis Espinasse, Life of Voltaire 
(London, 1892) 

G Bengesco, Voltaire bibliographic de 
ses ceuvres, 4 vols (Pans, 1882-90) 
Gustave Lanson, Voltaire (Pans, 1906). 
Jean-Jacques Olivier, Voltaire et les 
comidiens interprites de son thidtre, 
etc (Pans, 1900). 

K Schirmacher, Voltaire, erne Bio- 
graphie (Leipzig, 1898) 

Thomas R I..ounsbury, Shakespeare and 
Voltaire (New York, 1902) 

Oliver H. G. Leigh, Voltaire Index to 
his Works (in vol 22, Works of Vol- 
taire, New York, 1901) 

Georges Renard, Vie de Voltaire (Paris, 
1883) 

S G Tallentyre, The Life of Voltaire 
(New York, n d ) 

, Voltaire m His Letters (New York, 

1919) 

Emile Deschanel, Le Romantisme des 
classtques Le ThSdtre de Voltaire 
(Pans, 1888) 

Ferdinand Brunetifere, Voltaire (m 
Etudes critiques sur I'histoire de la lit- 
tfrature franqaise, I, 7tli ed , Pans, 
1911) 

, Voltaire et Rousseau (in same, III, 

Pans, 1887) 

> Voltaire (m same, IV, Pans, 1891) 

, Voltaire (in Etudes sur le XVIII* 

Slide, Pans, 1911) 

B Bonieux, Critique des tragidies de 
Corneille et de Racine par Voltaire 
(Clermont-Ferrand, 1866) 

Eloi .Johanneaii, Rhitorique et Poitiquo 
de Voltaire (Pans, 1828) 

Lacombe, Poitigue de M. de Voltaire, 
ou Observations recueillies de ses 
ouvrages, etc , 2 vols (Pans et Geneve, 
1776) 

H -G -M Lion, Les Tragidies et les 
thiories dramatiques de Voltaire 
(Pans, 1895) 

A Schmitz, Le Commentaire de Vol- 
taire sur Corneille (Erfurt, 1876). 

H Jurging, Voltaires dramatxsche 
Theorte (Munster, 1883) 

M Clement, De la Tragidie, pour sermr 
de suite aux lettres d Voltaire, 2 vols. 
(Amsterdam, 1784i). 
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PREFACE TO HEROD AND MARIAMNE i 
[Priface (to) Sirode et Manamne] 
(17i6) 


I tremble in givmg this edition I 
hare remarked so many plays applauded 
on the stage, which hare been atterwards 
despised m the closet, that I am afraid 
lest mine should meet with the same 
fate. One or two mteresting situations, 
the actor’s art, and the readiness which 
I showed to own and correct my faults, 
might hare gamed me some approbation, 
when it was acted. But many more 
qualifications are necessary to satisfy the 
cool aeiiberate reader. A plot regidarly 
conducted will contribute but little to 
that end, and though it should be affect- 
ing, yet eren that will not be sufficient, 
all poetical performances, though erer 
so perfect m other points, must neces- 
sarily displease if the lines are not 
strong and harmonious, and if there 
does not run through the whole a con- 
tmued elegance and mexpressible charm 
of rerse, that genius only can inspire, 
that wit alone can never attain, and 
about which people have agreed so ill, 
and to so little purpose smce the death 
of Boileau 

It IS a very gross mistake to imagine 
that the versification is the least essen- 
tial and least difficult part of a theatrical 
piece. M. Racme, than whom, after 
Vergil, no man ever knew better the 
art of versifying, was not of that opin- 
ion. His Phedre alone employed nun 
for two years Pradon boasted of hav- 
ing finished his in three months. As the 
success at the acting of a play does not 
depend so much on the style as on the 
plot and the actors’ performance, it 
happened that both Phidrea seemed to 
share the same fate, but on the reading, 
their difference is easily perceived and 
their merits were soon settled in their 
upper classes It was to no purpose 
that Pradon published, accordmg to the 
custom of all bad authors, a very mso- 
lent preface m which he abuses the critics 
of his piece; notwithstanding the praises 
it received, from himself and from his 
cabal, it soon fell mto that contempt 

1 Be-printed, complete, from the anonymoue 
Crlttcot EaBaua on Dramatic Poetry by Uon~ 
ateur do Voltaire (London, 1761) — Ed. 


which it deserves, and had it not been 
for the Phedre of Racine it would not 
now be known that Pradon writ one 
Yet what is the cause of this mighty 
difference between the two perform- 
ances^ The plot IS pretty much the 
same in both plays, Phndra expires m 
each, Theseus is absent during the two 
first acts, and supposed to have trav- 
eled to hell with Pirithous, bis sun Hip- 
polytus IS resolved lo quit Trezena in 
order to shun Aricia, whom he loves; 
he declares his passion to her, but is 
struck with horror at Pheedra's love for 
him, he dies in the same manner, and 
his governor gives the same account of 
it Besides the personages of both plays 
being m the same situation, talk pretty 
much to the same purpoit, but &is is 
what best distmguishes the gieat man 
from the bad poet The difference be- 
tween Pradon and Racme is never so 
conspicuous as when their thoughts are 
DOkOit alike. Hippolytus’ declaration to 
Aricia IS a remarkable proof of this 
assertion Racine makes Hippolytus 
speak m this manner: 

Mot qui, eontre I’amowr fiirement rivolt4, 
Aux fert de aea ca'ptifa at Umytempa in- 
aulte; 

Qvi, dea fatblea mortela diplorant lea 
naufragea, 

Penaaia toujoura da bord eontempler lea 
oragea, 

Aaaervi mamtenant aowa la commune loi, 
Par quel trouble me voia-je emportS loin 
de mot, 

Un moment a vatncu mon twdace tm- 
prudente, 

Cette ame at auperbe eat enfin dipend- 
ante 

Depute pria de aisti moia, honteua, diaea- 
piri, 

Portant partout le trait dont je auta 
deehvri, 

Centre voaa, centre mot, vamement je 
m’eprouve, 

Priaente, je voua fiaa; ahaente, je voua 
trouve, 

Dana le fond dea fortta votre image me 
aunt; 
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ha lumUre da jour, let ombre t de la 
nuit. 

Tout retrace d mea yetae lea ckarmea que 
j’evite. 

Tout voua Imre 4 I’envi le rebelle Hippo- 
lyte 

Moh-meme, pour tout fruit de mea aoina 
auperjlua, 

Maintenant je me cherche, et ne me 
trouve plua, 

Mon arc, mea javelota, mon char, tout 
m’lmportune, 

Je ne me aouviena plua dea legona de Xep- 
tune. 

Mea aeula gemiaaementa font retentir lea 
boia, 

Et mea couraiera ouifa ont oubliS ma 
Vout. 

In Pradon’s play, Hippolytua expresses 
himself in the following manner: 

Aaaez et trop longtempa, d’une bouehe 
profane, 

Je m-'priaM I’amour, et fadorai Diane, 
HoUtaire, farouche, on me voyait toujoura 
Chaaaer dana noa forita lea liona et lea 
our a. 

Mala un aoin plua preaaant m’occupe et 
m’embarraaee, 

Depuia que voua voia, fabandonne la 
chaaae 

EUe fit autrefoia mea plaiaira lea plua 
doux, 

Et quand j’y vaia, ce n'eat que pour 
penaer d voua. 

It IS impossible to compare these two 
speeches without admiring the one, and 
langhmg at the other Yet the like 
thought and sentiments run through 
each, for when the passions are to be 
described, nearly the same ideas occur 
to everybody, but it is m the expres- 
sion of them that the man of genius is 
easily discerned from the wit, and the 
poet from the scribbler 

To attam to ill. Racine’s perfection in 
writing, a man must be possessed of his 
genius, and take as much pains as he 
did in finishing his works What appre- 
hensions must I be then under, who, bom 
with slender parts, and continually af- 
flicted with diseases have neither an im- 
agination to create many beauties, nor 
the liberty to correct my faults by con- 
stant labor and study. I am fully con- 


vinced of the many errors in the intrigue 
of this play, as well as m the diction 
I should have corrected some, if this 
edition could have been retarded, but 
many must still have remained There 
are certain limits m every art which we 
cannot go beyond We aie stopped by 
the wetness of our own talents. We 
spy perfection at a distance, and make 
but vain efforts to attain it. 

I shall not enter into any particular 
criticisms upon the play now published; 
my readers will do it sufficiently with- 
out my help But I cannot avoid men- 
tioning a general criticism that has been 
made on the choice of the subject As 
it is in the genius of the French' to place 
the most serious matters in the most 
ridiculous light, they said the story of 
this play was nothing more than “a 
bruitish yet amorous old man whose 
wife obstinately refuses to comply with 
his desires”, and added that domestic 
strife can never be a proper subject for 
a tragedy 1 beg leave to offer a few 
reflections on this prejudiced opinion 
All tragic pieies are founded either on 
the interests of a nation, or on the par- 
ticular interest of princes. Of the former 
kmd are Iph'genia t» Auha, in which 
Greece assembled, demands tlie blood of 
the child of Agamemnon; the Horace, 
where three combatants have m their 
hands the fate of Rome; CEdipua, where 
tlie safety of the Thebans depends on 
the discovery of the murder of Laius Of 
the latter kind are Britannicua, Phidre, 
Mithndate, and so forth 

In these three last pieces the whole 
interest is confined to the family of the 
hero who is represented. The whole de- 

E ends on passions which are equally felt 
y all mankind, and the intrigue is as 
proper for comedy as for tragedy. 
Change only the names, and Mithridates 
IS but an old man in love with a young 
girl, who IS also passionately beloved by 
his two sons, and he makes use of a low 
stratagem to find out which of the two 
IS his nappy rival. Phasdra is a mother- 
m-law who, emboldened by her confidant, 
discovers her passion to her son-in-law, 
who happens to be engaged elsewhere. 
Nero is an impetuous young man who 
becomes enamored of a sudden, resolves 
immediately to get a divorce from his 
wife, and mdes behmd some hangings to 
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listen to his mistress’s conversation 
These are all subjects which Mohhre 
might have handled as well as Racme 
And, in fact, the intrigue of h’Avare is 
exactly the same with that of Mithridate 
Harpagon and the King of Pontus are 
two amorous old men, both have their 
sons for rivals, both contrive in the 
same manner to find out the correspond- 
ence that subsists between their son and 
mistress; and both plays conclude with 
the marriage of the joung fellows. 

Molieie and Racme have equally suc- 
ceeded in handling this subject, the one 
amuses and dnerts, the other moves us 
with terror and compassion Molifere ex- 
poses the ridiculous fondness of an old 
miser; Racjne describes the foibles of 
a great king, and makes them even ven- 
erable Let a wedding be drawn by 
Vatteau and Le Brun One will repre- 
sent peasants under an arbor full of gen- 
uine and unbounded joy, at a rustic meal, 
where reign immoderate laughter, riot 
and drunkenness, the other, on the con- 
trary, will paint the nuptials of Thetis 
and Peleus, the festivals of gods, and 
their majestic joy; and both arrive at 
the perfection of their art by different 
roads. 


We may apply these different exam- 
ples lo lianamM. The ill-humor of a 
wife, the fondness of an old husband, 
the disturbances caused by a sister-m- 
law, are in themselves of little impor- 
tance, and weU-adapted to the comic 
scene But a king whom all the world 
have agreed to call a great man, deeply 
enamored of the finest woman m the uni- 
verse, the vehement passion of this sov- 
ereign, so famous for his virtues and for 
his crimes, for his former cruelties, and 
tor his present remorse, this continual 
and rapid transition from love to hatred, 
from hatred back to love, the ambition 
of his sister; the intrigues of his min- 
isters; the grievous situation of a prin- 
cess whose beauty and virtues are still 
celebrated in the world, who saw her 
father and her brother condemned to 
death by her own husband, and to com- 
plete her misfortune, was beloved by the 
murderer of her family. What a vast 
field' What a scope for a man of hap- 
pier parts than I have' Can such a 
subject be deemed univorthy of trag- 
edy'’ It is in these instances that it can 
be truly said that things change their 
name according to the appearance they 
are placed in. 


LETTER TO FATHER POREE, JESUIT s 
[Lettre an Pire Por4e, Jiivitt] 

(In (Edipe, 1730) 


First I wish you to know, in order that 
I m.ay justify myself, tliat although I 
was young when I wrote CEdtpe, I wrote 
it practically as you see it to-day I 
was full-fed after having read the an- 
cients and after receiving my lessons 
from you, and I knew very little about 
the theater of Pans; I worked, there- 
fore, as I might have worked had I been 
in ancient Athens I consulted M Da- 
cier, who knew the ground, and he ad- 
vised me to put a chorus m every scene, 
after the manner of the Greeks; but this 
was as bad as advising me to walk about 
the streets of Pans in Plato’s robe. And 
I had considerable trouble even in per- 
suadmg the actors there to include the 
2 Translated, with omissions, bv the Editor. 


three or four choruses which I did put 
in, and I had more trouble in getting 
a tragedy accepted which contained prac- 
tically no love interest . . No matter 

how manv books are written on the tech- 
nique of painting by those who know 
their subject, not one of them will afford 
as much instruction to the pupil as will 
the sight of a single head of Raphael 
The principles of all the arts, which 
depend upon imagination, are simple and 
easy; they are based upon nature and 
reason. Your Pradons and Boyers knew 
these rules as well as Racine and Cor- 
neille- tlie only difference — the only dif- 
ference there ever will be — lying in the 
application of the rules The authors of 
Armide and of J»f, and the worst of 
composers, worked according to the same 
musical rules. Poussin worked by Ue 
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same prmcipifs as did Yignon. It would 
seem quite as superfluous to speak of 
rules in the preface to a tragedy, as it 
would be for a painter to prepaie his 
public beiorehand with a dissertation on 
pamting, or a composer try to prove 
why his music ought to be pleasmg 

But since M de La JMotte is seeking 
to establish laws running counter to those 
which have guided our great masters, it 
will not be amiss to defend these an- 
cient rules, not because they are ancient, 
but because they are good and neces- 
sary, and because they might find, m a 
man of M de La JVlotte's merit, a for- 
midable adversary. 

The Three Unities 

M. de La Motte would first do away 
with the unities of action, of place, and 
of time. 

The French were among the first of 
the modern nations to revive these wise 
rules of the dramas the other nations 
long remained unwilling to submit to a 
yoke which seemed so irksome, but as 
the yoke was necessary, and as reason 
always triumphs in the end, they ail sub- 
mitted. And nowadays, in Lngland, cer- 
tom dramatists have mformed the audi- 
ence before the play begins that the 
duration of the action is identical with 
that of its representation on the stage, 
they go beyond even us, isho m that re- 
spect were their preceptors. All nations 
are beginning to consider as barbarous 
those ages when the rules were ignored 
by the greatest geniuses, such as Lope 
de Vega and Shakespeare, these nations 
even acknowledge their obligation to us 
for having brought the rules out of that 
state of barbarism Should, therefore, a 
Frenchman make use of all his intelli- 
gence to lead us back to that primitive 
state’ 

What is a play’ The representation 
of an action Why of one action only, 
and not of two or three’ Because the 
human brain cannot focus its attention 
upon several objects at the same time; 
because the interest which is dispersed 
when there is more than one action, soon 
disappears; because we are shocked to 
observe two events in the same picture; 
because, finally, nature herself has given 


us this precept, which ought to be like 
her, immutable. 

For the same reason, unity of place is 
essential a single action obviously can- 
not transpire in seveial places at once. 
If the characters which 1 see are at 
Athens in the first act, how can they 
m Persia m the second’ Did M. Le 
Bnm pamt Alexander at Arbela and in 
the Indies on the same canvas? “ 1 
should not be surprised," says M. de La 
Motte very cleverly, “ to see an iiitelh- 
gent nation, but one which is less m- 
chned toward an observance of the rules, 
aCceptmg Coriolanus, condemned at 
Home m tlic first act, leceiied by the 
Volsci m the third, and besieging Home 
m the fourth,” and so on lo begm 
with, I cannot imagine an intelhgent and 
enhghtened nation not mcUned toward 
an observance of the rules, which are 
based upon good sense, and mode m 
order to enhance our pleasure. In the 
second place, is it nut clear in the in- 
stance cited above, tliat there are three 
difierent tragedies’ and e\en if these 
were written m beautiful hterary style, 
would they ever amount to more than 
one of those plays h la Jodelle or Hardy, 
versified by a clever modein? 

XJmty of time naturally goes hand in 
hand with the other two unities. And 
here, I believe, is an obvious proof 
I see a tragedy, that is, the representa- 
tion of un action The subject is con- 
cerned with the workmg-out of that ac- 
tion iilone There is a conspiracy against 
Augustus in Rome; I wish to know what 
will happen to Augustus and the con- 
spirators. If the poet makes the action 
last fifteen days, he must account for 
what passes during these fifteen days, 
because I am in the theater to learn 
what happens* nothing superfluous must 
happen Now, if he causes to pass be- 
fore my eyes the events of fifteen 
days, there will be at least fifteen 
different actions, no matter how small 
and unimportant they may be It 
is not in this case merely the brings 
mg to a head of this conspiracy to- 
ward which the poet must quickly lead 
his play: he must of necessity drag out 
his story until it no longer interests and 
is no longer living. All these things are 
very far from the decisive moment which 
X am waiting for. 2 do not come m 
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order to learn the whole history of the 
hero, I come only to see a single hap* 
peniD^ in his hfe Further, the spec- 
tator is in the theater only three hours: 
therefore the action must not last longer 
than three hours. The action m Cmna, 
Andromaque, Bajazet, in (Edtpe — 
whether it he in that of the great Cor- 
neille, or of M de La Motte, or of my 
own, if I may refer to it — lasts no 
longer If other plays perchance require 
more time, the hherty can be allowed only 
where the play makes up for the loss 
in compensating beauties. The greater 
the hherty, the more open it is to cen- 
sure. 

We often extend the hmit of unity of 
time to twenty-four hours, and that of 
unity of place to the walls of a whole 
palace. A greater severity than this 
would sometimes render some beautiful 
subjects impracticable, while greater hb- 
erty might open the way to greater 
abuses For were it once established 
that the action of a play could extend 
over a period of two days, it would not 
be long before one poet would take two 
weeks, and another two years, and if 
the unity of place were not limited to a 
comparatively confined space, we should 
soon see plays like the old Julius Ccesar 
of the English, where Cassius and Brutus 
are in Rome in the first act, and in 
Thessaly in the fifth 

An observance of these laws not only 
prevents faults, but even leads the poet 
to true beauty, just as the rules observed 
in the best sort of architecture must of 
necessity result in a building that is 
sure to please the eye It is seen, there- 
fore, that with unity of time, action, and 
place, it IS difiScult to write a play which 
shall not be simple This is the great 
merit of M Racine’s plays; this was de- 
manded by Aristotle. M. de La Motte, 
in defending one of his own tragedies, 
prefers to this noble simplicity, a large 
number of events, and he believes that 
bis idea is aiithoi itative because BfrMee 
is not well thought of, and Le Cid is. 
It is true that Le Cid is more touching 
than Birinice; but Biriniee is open to 


censure only because it is rather an elegy 
than a simple tragedy; and Le Cid, l£e 
action of which is truly tragic, surely 
does not owe its success to a miiltiphcity 
ot events It pleases m spite of this; it 
touches, in spite of the Infante, and not 
because ot the Intante 

M. de La Motte beheves that one can 
rise above the rules by observing a unity 
of interest, which he claims to have m- 
vented and which he calls a paradox, 
but this unity of interest seems to me to 
be no other than unity of action. “ If 
many characteis,” he says, “are in one 
way and another interested in the same 
event, and if they all deserve that I 
should interest myself in their passions, 
then there is unity of action, and not 
unity of interest” 

Since I took tlie hherty of entering 
into a dispute with M, de La Motte on 
this little question, I have re-read the 
great Corneille’s Discours, it were bet- 
ter to consult tile great master than my- 
self This IS what he sa, s. “I mam- 
taiii, and I have already said, that unity 
of action consists in unity of intrigue 
and in unity of peril.” I refer the 
reader to this place in Corneille’s Dis- 
cours, let him decide between A1 de La 
Motte and me And if that authority 
IS not great enough, have 1 not a more 
convincing argument’ It is experience. 
Read our best French tragedies, and you 
will invariably find the principal charac- 
ters m one way or another interested in 
the same event. But, it will be observed, 
these diverse interests arc all connected 
with the principal character, tills is 
unity of action. If, on the contrary, all 
these diverse interests are not connected 
with the principal charaeter, if they are 
not strings tied together at the center, 
then the interest is two-fold- so is what 
IS called action on the stage Let us, 
therefore, together with the great Cor- 
neille, adhere to the three unities, within 
which the other rules — that is to say, 
the other beauties — are Imewise to be 
found. 
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A DISCOURSE OV TRAGEDY s 
[Vucotirs sur la TrapMie, & ilylord BolingbroKe] 
(Prefli.ed to Brutus, 1131) 


All these laws — not to fill the action 
with bloodshed, not to allow more than 
three characters to spe.ik at the same 
time, and so on — are laws which, it 
seems to me, ma 3 ' ha\e exceptions among 
iis, as they did among the Greeks 
There is a difference between the rules 
of decorum, which are always rather 
arbitrary, and those fundamental rules 
of the theater, winch are the three uni- 
fies: it would result onlv m feebleness 
and sterility to extend the action of a 
play beyond the proper time and place 
Ask any one who has crowded too many 
events into his play, what the reason 
for this fault is: if he be honest, he will 
•tcR you that he lacked the inventive 
genius to fill his plaj with a single ac- 
tion; and iff he uses’ two days and two 
cities in which to conduct his story, be- 
lieve me, he has done so because he was 
unable to condense it within the space 
of three hours and witliin the walls of a 
single palace, a proceeding which is de- 
manded by probability ft is otlierwise 
with the poet who would hazard por- 
traymg a horrible spectacle on the stage, 
he wiU not insult our sense of what is 
probable, and his uoldness, far from be- 
ing considered a weakness, demands on 
the contrary a great genius to put into 
the play, by means of his words, the 
▼cntable grandeur of the story which, 
without a sublime literary style, would 
be simply disgusting or atrocious. 

This IS what our great Corneille dared 
once to attempt, in his Rodogune He 
shows us a mother who, in the presence 
of the court and an ambassador, tries to 
poison her son and daughter-in-law, 
after having killed her other son with 
her own hand. She presents to the two 
the poisoned drink; and on their re- 
fusing and showing that they suspect 
her, she swmIIows the draught herself, 
and dies of the poison which she had 
intended for them Such incidents 
should be most sparingly used, and it is 
not every one who dares attempt them. 

l^snslated, with omissions by the Editor, 
— Ed. 


These noieltics must be circumspectly 
introduced, and handled with great mas- 
tery. The English themselves admit that 
Shakespeare, tor instance, was the only 
one among them who evoked ghosts and 
made them speak. 

Within that magic circle none durst movs 
but he 

The more majestic and fearful a dra- 
matic action, the more insipid does it 
become when it is often repeated, some- 
thing like the details of battles which, 
while in themselves they are most ter- 
rible, become cold and tiresome, as a 
result of being told again and again in 
histones The only play m which M. 
Racine has made use of this sort of 
spectacular scene is Aihahe. In this 
play we see a child on a throne, its nurse 
and the priests stand about, a queen 
commands the soldiers to murdei it; and 
the armed Levites come to the rescue. 
This IS dramatic pathos; and if the style 
were not written to match, the whole 
would be puerile 

The more the dramatist wishes to ap- 
peal to the eye with striking scenes of 
this sort, the greater becomes the neces- 
sity to saying subUme things; otherwise 
he wiU be but a decorator, and not a 
tragic poet Nearly thirt}* years ago 
the tragedy of Monttsume was pro- 
duced at Pans; the scene disclosed was 
something of a noveltj'. a palace of mag- 
nificent and barbaric splendor Monte- 
zuma himself wore an extraordinarj' cos- 
tume; slaves armed with arrows stood 
at the back of the stage. About Monte- 
zuma were eight grandees of the court, 
their faces bowed to the ground Monte- 
zuma opened the plav with these words 
which were addressed to them* 

heven-nous; votre roi nous pemaf au- 
jourd’hni 

Et de I'enmsager et de parler A hd. 

The scene charmed the audience: but 
this wag the only beautiful thing in the 
tragedy. 
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For my part, I confess that it 'was 
not without some trepidation that I in- 
troduced to the French pubhc the Ro- 
man Senate, in red robes, each member 
giving his vote I remember 'that for- 
merly when I introduced in my CEdtpe 
a chorus of Thebans who said: 

O mart, nous implorons ton funette te- 
cours! 

O Tnort, mens nous saucer, ctens terminer 
nos jours! 

the parterre, instead of being affected 
by the pathos which these hnes should 
have contained, felt at first merely the 
ridiculous side, that is, that such words 
bad been given to actors who were little 
accustomed to speak the Imes — and 
they burst out laughing. This is what 
deterred me, in Brutus, from having 
the senators speak when Titus is accused 
in their presence, and increasing the 
terror of the situation, by having these 
fathers of Romo express their sorrow 
and surprise, which they would undoubt- 
edly have done, and otherwise than by 
mere gesture, although tliey were not 
pernutted even this 
The English dramatists have more ac- 
tion in their plays than we have, they 
speak more directly The French aim 
rather at elegance, haimony, style. It 
is certainly more difficult to write well 
than to fill the play with murders, 
wheels, gibbets, sorcerers, and ghosts 
The tragedy of Cato, winch does such 
great honor to M Addison, your suc- 
cessor in the ministry, this tragedy, I 
say, the only one your nation has pro- 
duced which is well written from begin- 
ning to end — you yourself have said 
it — owes its great reputation to no other 
element than its beautiful lines, its vigor- 
ous and true thoughts, expressed in har- 
monious verse. It is the minor details 
which bolster up verse plays, and pre- 
serve them for future generations 
Often the unusual way of saying ordi- 
nary things, and the art of embellishmg 
by literary style what all men think and 
feel — these are what make great poets. 
There are neither out-of-the-way senti- 
ments nor romantic adventures in the 
fourth book of Vergil; everything is 
natural, it is the great effort of a hu- 
man mind. M. Racine stands above 


others not because he has said the same 
things as he has, but because he has 
said them better than they. ComeiUe 
is not truly great except when he ex- 
presses himself as well as he thinks. Let 
us bear in mmd the precept of Des- 
preaux: 

Et que tout ce qu!il dit, facile d retenir, 
I>e son ouvrage en nous laisse un long 
souvenir 

This precept is quite neglected in a great 
many of our plays, which, however, by 
the art of the actor, and the figure and 
voice of the actress, have been accepted 
on our stage. How many more badly- 
written plays are produced than Cinna 
and Bntanmcus, and yet no one ever 
retained two hnes of such wretched com- 
positions, while entire scenes of the other 
two are frequently memorized. In vam 
did the Bigulus of Pradon draw tears 
from the audience by means of some 
affecting incidents, that work, and all 
which resembled it, are now fallen into 
contempt, m spite of the self-applause 
lavished by the authors in their prefaces. 

Some judicious ciitics may ask why 
1 have introduced love into a tragedy 
which bears the name of Junius Brutus f 
Why I have mingled that passion with 
the rigid virtue of a Roman senator, and 
the political intrigues of an ambassador? 

Our nation has been reproaclied for 
having enfeebled the tragic stage by too 
much tenderness, and the English have 
merited the same accusation tor nearly 
a century; for you have always found 
our fashions and faults somewhat con- 
tagious. But will you allow me to give 
you my opinion on this matter? 

To expect love m every tragedy seems 
to me to argue an effeminate taste, while 
always to proscribe it, shows a contemp- 
tuous and unreasonable captiousncss 

The stage, whether occupied by trag- 
edy or comedy, exhibits a living picture 
of the human passions. In the first is 
represented the ambition of a prmce; 
the object of the latter is to ridicule the 
vanity of the middle-class parvenu. 
Here we laugh at the coquetry of a 
citizen’s wife, there we weep over the 
unhappy passion of Phsedro. In like 
manner, love amuses us in romance, and 
transports us in the Dido of Vergil. 
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Love IS not more essentially a fault m 
tragedy than iL is m the JEneid It is 
open to censure only when it is dragged 
in out of season, and conducted without 
art . . . 

That love may be deservmg of a place 
in tragedy it must have a necessary con- 
nection with the whole piece and not be 
arbitrarily introduced to fill up gaps, as 
it does in your tragedies as well as in 
our own, all of which are too long. It 


should in reality be a tragic passion, con- 
sidered as a weakness, and opposed and 
contrasted by remorse. It should either 
lead to misfortune and crime, to convince 
us of its perils, or else virtue should 
triumph over it, to show that it is not 
invmcible. Treated in any other way, 
love IS of the same nature as that which 
IS the subject of pastorals or comedies. 


DENIS DIDEROT 


Denis Diderot was born at Langres in 
1713, of lower middle-class parents. At 
the age of eight he was sent to school in 
his native town under the Jesuits, with 
a view to entering the church He con- 
tmued his studies at the College d’Har- 
court in Pans, and afterward went into 
a law ufBce, wheie he remained for two 
years. His chief occupation, however, 
was study — mathematics, Latin and 
Greek, and modern languages At this 
time Denis’ father stopped the youth’s 
allowance and demanded that he accept 
some sort of position, or return home. 
Denis left the law office, however, and 
lived in an attic, giving lessons. This 
life lasted for ten years, during which 
the father refused to help his son. But 
bis strangely inquisitive and philosoph- 
ical nature was not such as to bring 
him financial success, and he was forced 
to turn his hand to the humblest sort of 
hack-work: translating, writing sermons 
to order, and the like He even resorted 
to dishonest methods to secure money 
from a priest who wished to help him 
enter a monastery However, he was 
sufficiently sure of himself in 17t3 to 
think of marriage, and accordingly m 
that year he married Toinette Cham- 
pion. The couple hved for some time 
on the little Denis could make by writing, 
and on the savings of his wife When 
Denis’ parents heard of their son’s mar- 
riage, Denis sent his wife home to them. 
They were so pleased with her, that wlien 
she returned to Paris three moiitlis later, 
parents and son became reconciled, and 
Denis was enabled to devote his efforts 


to his own work. The family life of the 
young couple was not happy; it was 
rendered worse, indeed, by the contin- 
ual demands for money from Diderot’s 
mistress, and it was in older to make 
this money that he translated various 
works and wrote tus Pemits phtlosoph- 
tquea, the Lettre tar let aveugltt, and 
Let Bijoux mditcrett He was mean- 
time collectmg material for the Encye- 
lopedte, the “ privilege ” for which was 
granted in 1746 For many years Di- 
derot was constantly opposed in this 
work, interference coming from the 
court, the church, and the Academy. 
His opponents managed to send him to 
prison at Vincennes in 1749 It was 
there that Rousseau visited him and 
the two became friends. Toward the 
end of the year, Diderot was released, 
and the first volume of the Encyclopfdte 
was published — in 1751 Opposition 
continued, and after the publication of 
the sixth volume, the publishers were for- 
bidden to issue any more of it At this 
time, Diderot was busy with his plays. 
In 1757 he published Le Filt naturel, 
together with the famous Dorsal et Moi 
dialogues evolvmg the author’s ideas on 
the drama Le Phre de famille appeared 
the following year, accompanied by the 
long essay De la Poitie dramatique As 
a result of the persecution of the editors 
of the EticyclopMie, d’Alembert left the 
editorial staff, and Diderot was forced 
to continue the work under very dis- 
couraging auspices In 1765 further vol- 
I umes of the work were distributed to 
I subscribers. Diderot was so poor that 
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he was on the point of selling his pri- 
vate library when Catherine 11, intormed 
of the author’s poverty, bought the li- 
brary, gave Diderot the use of it during 
his life, and added a generous pension 
In 1773 he married off his daughter, and 
started traveling with his friend Fal- 
conet the next year He visited St. Pe- 
tersburg, where he was well received by 
the Empress. He returned to Pans in 
1774. His health was undermined, but 
he persevered with his work, a great 
part of which was not published during 
bis life-time. He died at Pans in 1TS4 
At his death Diderot left thirty-three 
volumes of MSS , which were forwarded 
to Russia with his library A great part 
of his work was only recently published, 
while some of his novels and other works 
were translated into German from the 
MSS, and translated back into French 
before the French originals were printed 
Of the three or four editions of Diderot 
published prior to the last half of the 
nineteenth century, not one contains 
more than a part of his characteristic 
work; hence the difficulty, until recent 
years, of arriving at a true critical evalu- 
ation of his work In his day Diderot 
was best-known as editor of the Eneyc- 
lopid%e; the greater part of his work 
was published either anonymously or re- 
mamed in manuscript. He was above all 
an enthusiast; no matter what subject he 
attacked, he was able to make it inter- 
esting If his own plays are feeble and 
ovcr-sentimental, his theories are m part 
sound. He demanded a return to na- 
ture, and sounded the call agamst what 
was false in the classic ideal. The age 
was ready for him. His influence was 
felt principally in Germany — through 
Lessing and Goethe — though Beau- 
marchais in France developed his ideas 
with greater clarity. 
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ON DRAMATIC POETRY i 
[De la Poisie dramaiique A monsieur Grimm] 
(1758) 


. . Vice cotit acutum 

Beddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa 
seeundi. 

lioBAT. de Arte poet , v. 348. 

I. or THE VABlOirS KINDS OP DBAMA 

If to a nation which had known only 
one sort of play — light and pleasing 
comedy — one weie to jiropose another, 
serious and touching, have you any idea 
what it would think of it, my triend’ 
Unless I am very much mistaken, the 
inteUigent people, after having conceived 
it as a possihility, would not fail to say 
“But of what use is tins new form’ 
Does not lite give us enough real tioubles 
without our inventing additional, imag- 
inary ones ’ Why allow sadness to creep 
into 'the world, even of our amusements’ ” 
The remark of one who knows not the 
pleasure ot being touched and giving 
way to tears 

We arc the slaves of custom Let a 
man with a spark of genius appear in 
our midst with a new work Fust of all 
lie da/.zles us and causes discord among 
the thinking minds; gradually he gathers 
them together; soon after, imitations fol- 
low, they are studied, rules are formu- 
lated, art IS born again, and limits fixed 
to it, and it IS maintained that every- 
thing that does not fall within the scope 
of these limits is bizarre and bad. they 

1 Translated, for the first tune, with omia- 
■ions, b> the Editor — ^Ed 


are veritable Pillars of Hercules, beyond 
which none can venture but at his peril. 

Nothing can prevail against the true. 
The evil perishes in spite of the praise 
of imbecility; and the good remains in 
spite of uncertainty and the tongue of 
envy. The sad part of it aU is that men 
never obtain justice until they are gone. 
Only after havmg tormented the life out 
of a man does the public deign to strew 
a few faded flowers on his tomb What 
can be done then’ Either stand still, or 
else bow down before a law to which our 
betters have been forced to submit. Woe 
to him who produces, unless his work be 
the fruit of love, and unless he be con- 
tent with scant praise! The number of 
good judges is limited Oh, my friend, 
when I have published something, the 
sketch of a play, a philosophical idea, 
some bit of hterature of morality — 
for my mind is rested by variety — I 
shall come to see you. If my presence 
be not distasteful to you, if you appear 
satisfied with me, I shall patiently wait 
until J ustice — which time mv ariably 
brings — has given my work the appre- 
ciation it deserves. 

If one type of art exists, it is difiBcult 
to introduce another And suppose the 
new type is introduced’ We have an- 
other prejudice, for before long it will 
be thought that the two types are closely 
akin to each other. 

Zeno denied the existence of movement. 
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By way of refutation, his adversary Diog- 
enes the Cynic started to walk;. and even 
had he been able only to limp, be would 
have made the same answer! 

Likewise, in Le Fil» naturel, I tried to 
give the idea of a drama which should 
stand somewhere between comedy and 
tragedy 

Le Pire de famtlle, which I promised 
at the same time, and which continual 
distractions have hindered my complet- 
ing, stands somewheie between the tien- 
ous Drama [ffeiire sineux], and comedy 
And if ever I have the time and the 
courage, I hope to write a play between 
the Serious Drama and the tragedy 
Whether these works be considered 
worthy or not, they will at least indicate 
that the gap I have observed between tlie 
two accepted types is not merely a mat- 
ter of imagmation. 

n. OF SEBIOUS coheoy 
Here is the whole field of drama: the 
gay comedy whose purpose it is to ridi- 
cule and chastise vice, Serious comedy, 
whose ofhce it is to depict virtue and 
the duties of man, that sort of tragedy 
which IS concerned with our domestic 
troubles: and, finally, the sort of tragedy 
which is concerned with public catas- 
trophes and the misfortunes of the great 
Who now will give us powerful por- 
trayals of the duties of man’ What is 
demanded of the poet who takes unto 
himself such a task’ 

He must be a philosopher who has 
looked into his own mind and soul, he 
must know human nature, he must be a 
student of the social system, and know 
well its functions and importance, its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. 

“ But how," it will be asked, “ can all 
that has to do with the condition of man 
be compressed within the rigid liinits of a 
play’ Where is to be found the intrigue 
that can carry such a subject’ Will the 
result be merely what we call an episodic 
comedy [piice d tiroii ], one disjointed 
scene following another’ Or, at least, if 
there be an intrigue, can it do other than 
merely wind m and out of the action’ 
There can be no unity, little action, and 
no interest. Each scene will of course 
conform to the two important points so 
strongly advised by Horace, but there 
will be no unity of effect; the whole will 
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be without consistency and without life 

First, if the condition of man has ever 
furnished us a play like Lee F&chevx of 
Mohere, for example, we have won at 
least one point, but I adhere to the be- 
lief that we can produce other such plays. 
The obligations and inconveniences of 
one’s station in life are not of equal im- 
portance I see no reason why we should 
not adhere to the chief problems, making 
them the basis of our plays, throwing 
details to the ivinds This is precisely 
what I tried to do in Le Pere de famille, 
where the social position of the son and 
that of tile daughter are the two prin- 
cipal points. Fortune, birth, education, 
the duties of fathers toward their chil- 
dren, of the children toward their par- 
ents, marriage, celibacy — every problem 
arising in connection with the existence 
of the father of a family, is brought out 
in niy dialogue. Let another dramatist 
happen along, give him the talent which 
I lack, and see what he will do with my 
play. 

All the objections made against this 
new type prove but one thing, that it is 
difficult to write It is not the sort of 
play that a child can write: it demands 
an art, a knowledge, a gravity and power 
of intellect, which are very rarely at the 
command of a dramatist 

To judge well of any work of art, you 
must not compare it with another work. 
One of our foremost critics went astray 
on this point He says "The Ancients 
had no opera, therefore the operatic form 
is bad” A more careful or a better- 
informed critic would have said: “The 
Ancients had only one form of opera, 
tlieielore our tragedy is not good.” If 
bis logical faculties had been better de- 
•veloped, he w'ould in all likelihood have 
reasoned in neither of the above fash- 
ions Whether or not we have models 
from anticjuily, makes no diffeicnce. 
There is one rule taking precedence over 
the others, and that is that the right sort 
of poet did not exist, otherwise how could 
the first poem be judged’ Was it good 
because it pleased, or did it please be- 
cause it was good’ 

The duties of man, as well as his follies 
and vices, offer a rich field to the drama- 
tist, and Seiious dramas will succeed 
everywhere, but more especially with a 
people whose manners and customs are 
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corrupt They will go to the theater m 
order to escape the evil-doers by whom 
they are surrounded in life, there will 
they find people with whom they would 
care to live; there they will see inankmd 
as it really is, and they will become recon- 
ciled with it Goott people do exist, 
though they are rare He who believes 
otherwise, stands self-convicted, and 
proves how unfortunate he is in his wife, 
his relatives, his fi lends and acquaint- 
ances Some one said to me one day 
after he had read a book which was con- 
cerned with serious and good people, and 
which had ghen him intense pleasure. 
“ It seems that 1 am alone ” The book 
deserved the praise, but the man’s friends 
surely not the imputation 

When you write, you must always kera 
virtue and virtuous people in mind 
When I take my pen In hand, I think of 
you, my friend; and when I write, your 
image is constantly before me I wish 
to please Sophie [Sophie Voland], If 
yon grant me an indulgent and sympa- 
thetic smile, if she sheds a tear, if you 
both love me a little more, I am su^ 
ciently rewarded 

When 1 saw the scenes in which The 
Feasant appeared in Le Faux ginirevx, 
I said to myself: This will please every 
one, and will continue to please forever; 
it will cause the shedding of tears The 
success of the play has confirmed niy 
opimon That episode is quite m the 
Serious and good \h.onnite et r^iveuai] 
style 

It may be said: “The example of a 
smgle good episode proves nothing If 
you fail to bleak up tlie monotonous dis- 
courses of virtue by the introduction of 
a few ridiculous or forced characters, as 
every other dramatist does, I fear, no 
matter what you say of your new form, 
that you will give us nothing but a few 
cold and colorless scenes or tiresome and 
lugubrious moiality — a sort of sermon 
in dialogue” 

Let us consider the elements of a 
drama, ^d see Do you judge a play by 
its subject’ In the Serious and good 
drama the subject is of no less impor- 
tance than in the gay comedy, only it is 
treated more truthfully. By its charac- 
ters’ They can be as varied and as orig- 
inal; and besides, the dramatist must 
draw them with a surer and stronger 


hand. By the passions? The greater 
the interest, the Stronger will the pas- 
sions be By the style? It will be more 
nervous, graver, more elevated, violent, 
more susceptible of what we term feeling 
[sentiment], without which no style ap- 
peals to the heart By the absence of 
ridicule’ As if human lolly, exhibited m 
human action and speech, when it is sug- 
gested by a partly understood mterest 
or through passion, were not the true 
object of ridicule' 

Look at the best scenes in Terence; 
what IS the style employed m the scenes 
where fathers and lovers are concerned’ 

If in Le Fire de famille I have been 
unable to live up to the dignity of my 
subject, if the action leaves one cold and 
the passions furnish only moralizing dis- 
courses, if the character of the Father, 
of bis Son, of Sophie, of the Commander, 
of Germeuil, and of C^cile lack comic 
vigoi, IS it the fault of the style of play 
I tried to write, or my own’ 

Suppose a dramatist decides to take 
a judge, his social position and environ- 
ment, as the subject of a play; he intro- 
duces as interesting an intrigue as is 
necessary , the judge is forced as a result 
either of his position or his function to 
do something unworthy his high calling, 
bring dishonor upon himself or others, 
imiuolate himself upon the altar of his 
own passions, his tastes, bis fortune, his 
birth, bis wife and his children. Who 
will declare after such a play that the 
Serious and good play is without warmth, 
color, and power’ 

There is one method I have adopted of 
going about work, a successful one to 
which I turn whenever habit pr novelty 
obscures my judgment — both produce 
this effect — and it is to seize the very 
thought of certain objects, transport 
them bodily from nature to my canvas, 
and examine them from a point where_ 
they are neither too far from me, nor'l 
too near ” 

Let us apply the method Take two 
comedies, one of the Senous type, the 
other of the usual gay type Let us 
make two galleries of pictures, scene by 
scene, and see through which we more 
willingly wander, and in which we expe- 
rience the stronger and more agreeable 
sensations, and to which we are the 
readier to return. 
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To the Serious, I repeat, tlie Serious 
It touches us more intimately than that 
which excites our disgust and our laugh- 
ter. Ob, poet, art tiiou a creature of 
sensibihty and refinement’ Then touch 
this chord, you will hear it vibrate, and 
stir the souls of men. 

“Is human nature good, then’” 

Yes, my friend, very good. Water, air, ■ 
earth, fire — everything is good in nature; 
and the whirlwind that rises up toward 
the end of autumn, blowing on forests 
and striking the trees one against the 
other, breaking and blowing away the 
dead branches; and the tempest, lashing 
the waves of the sea and purifying its 
waters; and the volcano that pours from 
its opened flank a stream of molten mat- 
ter, casting up vapor that cleanses the 
atmosphere. 

It is our miserable conventions that 
pervert and cramp mankind, not human 
nature. Now, what affects us more than 
the recital of a generous action’ Who 
so low that he can listen unmoved to the 
plea of an upright man’ 

The theater is the only place where ^ 
the tears of the virtuous man and the 
rogue are mingled. There the mean man 
regrets the injustices he has committed, 
feels sorry for the evil he has dune, and 
is indignant toward a man of his own 
sort But the impression is made, and it 
remains m the hearts of each of us, in 
spite of ourselves The evil man leaves 
his seat less disposed to do evil than if 
he had listened to a severe and pitiless 
orator. 

The poet, the novelist, the actor, ap- 
peal to the heart by indirect means, the 
effect produced depends upon the extent 
to which the heart is open to receive im- 
pressions The unfortunate happenings 
which aiouse my pity are, I admit, imag- 
inary, but they touch me none the less 
Every line of L’ Homme de quahti re- 
tiri du monde, of the Doyen de Killerine 
and of Cleveland, arouses in me the great- 
est interest in the misfortunes to which 
virtue is exposed, and causes me to shed 
tears. What art could be more harmful 
than that which should make me an 
accomplice of evil men? But on the 
other hand, what art more precious than 
that which leads me, imperceptibly, to 
take an interest m the lot of the good 
man, takmg me out of the qmet and 
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soothing position I now enjoy, and forces 
me into the refuge where he has gone, 
to take part in the trials which it has 
pleased the poet to throw across his path > 
m order to try his mettle’ I 

How mankind would be benefited were * 
jail the arts of mutation to seek a com- ■ 
Imon end, and come together with laws 
forcing us to love virtue and despise vicef 
It IS the philosopher’s place to invite 
them; he it is who must turn to the poet, 
the painter, the musician, and cry a^ud. 
“Men of genius, why has heaien en- 
dowed you with gifts’” If the artists 

f ive heed to him, soon the images of de- 
auchery covering our palace walls will 
disappear; our voices will no longer be 
the organs of crime, good taste and good 
customs and morals will gam inestimably. 
Do you think that the depiction of a blind 
couple, uho have for years each sought 
the other until age has come upon them, 
and who finally, with tears in their eyes, 
clasp each other on the very verge of 
the grave, demands as much talent, and 
would move me more than the spectacle 
of the violent and novel passions to whii^ 
the same couple would be subject m their 
youth’ 

m, OF A SOBT OF KOBAI. DBAMA 

Uccasionally 1 imagme that the theater 
will be a place where the most important 
moral problems will be discussed with- 
out interfering with the swift and violent 
action of the play 

How to go about it’ Arrange your 
play as you would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, just as the abdication of the 
Empire is arranged in Cinna Thus wiU 
the poet manage questions of suicide, 
honor, duels, fortune, dignity, and so on. 
Thus our plays would assume added 
gravity, in case they should lack it 
If a certain scene is necessary, if it is 
basically required, if it is announced and 
if the spectator wishes it, he will give 
ell bis attention to it, and be very differ- 
ently affected than by those ambiguous 
and paradoxical maxims with which our 
modern plays are littered, 
li I don’t want clever maxims on our 
stage, but impressions He who says of 
fe. play, and quotes detached sentences by 
way of proof, that it is mediocre, is 
rarely mistaken. The greatest poet is he 
whose work remains long in our min ds. 
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Oh, dramatists, the true applause which 
you seek is not the hand-clapping which 
follows a bi illiant verse, it is rather that 
profound sigh which escapes from tlie 
depths of the soul after the constraint 
of long silence, the sigh that brmgs re- 
lief. But there is another impression to 
make, a more violent one, which j-ou will 
readily understand if you are born to 
your art, if you arc aware of its magic, 
and that is to make your audience feel ill 
at ease. Their minds will be troubled, 
uncertain, distracted, and your spectators 
be like those who in the presence of an 
earthquake see the walls of their homes 
rock, and feel the earth yawn before 
them 

IV OF A SORT OF THILOSOFUICAI. DRAMA 

There is a sort of play in which moral 
problems can be set forth successfully 
Here is an example Let us hear what 
our judges liave to say of it, if they de- 
clare it cold, belieie me, they haie no 
strength of soul, no idea of true elo- 
quence, no sensibility, no chaiacter. For 
my part, I believe that if a man of 
gemus makes use of it, he will allow no 
eye a moment in which to become dry, 
and that we shall oue to him the most 
touching of spectacles, the most instruc- 
tive and interesting book imaginable 
The subject is the death of Socrates 

The scene is a prison We see the 
philosopher lying on a bed of straw, in 
shackles He is asleep His friends 
have corrupted the guards, and they 
come at daj bieak to announce to him tlic 
news of his deliverance 

AU Athens is in an uproar, but the 
just man slumbers 

The innocence of his life ' How sweet 
it IS to have the consolation that one has 
lived uprightly when he is at the point 
of death > Pirst scene 

Socrates awakes, and sees his friends 
He is surprised to see them so early 

Socrates’ dream 

They tell him what they have done. 
He discusses with them what he had best 
do. 

His self-respect and the sacredness of 
the laws. Second scene. 

The guards arrive and take off his 
shackles 

The fable of pain and pleasure 

The Judges enter, and with them, Soc- 


rates’ accusers with a crowd. He is ac- 
cused, and defends himself. 

The apology. Tktrd scene. 

. . The accusations must be read, and 
Socrates must challenge the judges, his 
accusers, and the people He must ques- 
tion them, and they must answer. You 
must show exactly how it all happened: 
the spectacle will be all the truer, more 
striking, and more beautiful 

The Judges retire, and Socrates’ 
friends remain with him. They feel that 
their friend will be convicted Socrates 
speaks with them and consoles them 

On the immortality of the soul. 
Fourth scene 

He is convicted His death-sentence is 
announced to him He sees his wife and 
children. The hemlock is brought. He 
dies Fifth scene 

This is only a single act, but if it be 
well done, it will attain to the dimen- 
sions, or nearly so, of an ordinary play. 
What eloquence is required ' What pro- 
found philosophy ! What truth to na- 
ture! What essential tiuth! If the 
dramatist realizes the firm, tranquil, se- 
rene and elevated character of the philos- 
opher, he will readily see how difficult it 
is to represent him At eiery moment 
he will draw a smile to the lips of the 
spectatoi, and a tear to the eye I 
would die happy if I could write this 
play as I conceive it Once again, if 
critics see in it merely a stung of cold 
philosophical discourses, how 1 pity the 
poor wretches! How I pity them! 

V. OF SIMPLE AXD COMPLEX DRAMAS 

For my part, I consider a passion, a 
well developed character, culminating in 
the exhibition of all his strength, much 
more iiiipoitant than, tiiat combination of 
incidents which goes to make up the tis- 
sue of a play in which the characters and 
audience are equally jostled and bandied 
about. That sort of thing is, it seems to 
me, foreign to good taste and grand 
effects And yet this is what we call 
movement The Ancients had another 
idea. A simple plot, an action taken up 
toward its end in order that everything 
should be heightened m its effect, a catas- 
trophe invariably imminent, which is only 
kept back by a simple and true circum- 
stance, strong passions; tableaux; one 
or two characters firmly drawn, and that 
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was all. In order to move his audience, 
Siophocles required no more. Those who 
do not care to read the Ancients, will 
never know how much our Racine owes 
to old Homer. 

Have you ever noticed, as I have, that 
no matter how comphcated a play hap- 
pened to be, there is hardly anyone who 
thinks about this after the premiere? 
You readily recall the events, but pot the 
discourses, and once the situations are 
known, the complicated play loses its 
effect. 

If a play were meant to be produced 
only once and neier prmted, I should 
say to the poet: “CompLcate as much 
as you like, you wdl arouse the interest 
and emotions of your audience; but if 
you desire to be read and known to pos- 
terity, be simple.” 

One good scene contains more ideas 
than IS possible in a v/hole play of inci- 
dent; and it is to ideas that we return, 
that we listen to and never grow tired of, 
these affect us in every age The scene 
of Roland in the ca-e waiting for the 
perfidious Ang^lique; Lusignan’s woids 
to his daughter, or those of Clytemnes- 
tra to Agamemnon, are always new to 
me. 

And even were I to allow as many 
complications as possible, the play would 
contain only the same action It is well- 
nigh impossible to conduct two intrigues 
simultaneously, unless one interests us 
at the expense of tlie other. How many 
examples I might cite in modern plays 1 
But I hdie no desiie to offend. 

Where can we find a more ingenious 
interlacing of scenes than those 111 which 
Terence has woven the loves of Pam- 
phila and Charinus in the Andria? And 
yet, has not the poet saciificed soiuethiiig’ 
I>o we not feel that at the beginning of 
the second act we are starting a new 
play’' And does the fifth act end as 
interestingly as it might? 

He who undei takes to develop two 
intrigues at once labors under the neces- 
sity of unravelhng them at the same mo- 
ment If the principal intrigue ends be- 
fore the other, that other cannot stand 
alone; or if the subsidiary plot ends 
first, either the characters disappear, or 
else they are brought m again without 
sufficient motive, and the play is muti- 
lated and leaves a frigid impression. 


What would have happened to Ter- 
ence’s HeavtonUmonimenoa, or Self-^ 
Tormentor, unless, by an effort of genius, 
the poet had been able to carry on again 
the story of Clinia which ends in the 
third act, and jomed it with that of Chti- 
phon? 

Terence took the intrigue of Menan- 
der's Permthta and put it into his An- 
driaj of the two simple plays he made 
one. I adopted the opposite course in 
Le Fill naturel. Goldoni made a three- 
act farce, usmg L’Avare of Moliere and 
the characters of The True Friend 
[JZ vero omico]. I separated these sub- 
jects and made a five-act play. Whether 
the result be good or baa, I am sure 1 
was right in my method. 

Terence maintains that in having 
doubled the subject of the ECeautontlmo- 
rumenos, his play was a new one. Pos- 
sibly, but whether it was a better play, 
is another question. 

If I can flatter myself for any reason 
in Le Fire de famille, it is for having 
given Germeuil and C6cile a passion 
which they cannot avow during the early 
acts, and for having so subordinated that 
thiead of interest to the passion of 
Saint-Albin for Sophie, that even after 
the declaration, Germeuil and C^cile can- 
not talk of their love, although they are 
constantly together 

There is no middle way: you will al- 
lways lose in one place what you have 
gained in another. If you gain interest 
and rap.dity by a number of incidents, 
you will have no discourses, for your 
characters will have no time to speak: 
they will merely act instead of develop. 
I speak from experience. 

VI. OP THE BUBLESUUE UnAUA 

0 You cannot put too much action and 
Imovemeut into a farce. . . . Less in gay 
Icomedj, still less in Serious comedy, and 
[almost none at all in tiagedy 

The less true to hfe a type is, the 
{jeasier the task of making it rapid in 

t jaction, and “warm” You have heat at 
/the expense of truth and ^''hat is beauti- 
'ful in human nature. The most tedious 
thing imaginable is a burlesque and cold 
play In the Serious Drama the choice 
of incidents renders warmth difficult to 
preserve. 

And yet not every one can write a 
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good farce It requires an original sort 
of gayet}’: the characters are hke tlie gro- 
tesques of Callot, in which the essential 
features of the human being must be 
preserved. Not every one can so twist 
Bis point of view. If you think there 
are many men more capable of writing 
Poureeaugnact than Misanthropes, you 
are mistaken. — . 

'What was Aristophanes’ An original 
writer of farces. An author of this sort! 
ought to prove a great boon for any gov- 
ernment that knows how to make use of( 
him. The various enthusiasts who trou-' 
hie society from time to time ought to be < 
left to him If they be exposed in the/ 
public places, prisons will not be needed 

Although the movement of a play] 
varies accordmg to the different types,) 
the action progresses in the same man- 
ner with all; it never stops, even durmg 
the entr’actes. It is like a mass of rock 
set loose from a mountain-top, whose 
speed increases as it descends, bounding ^ 
headlong past every obstacle. 

If this comparison be just, if discourses! 
decrease in mverse proportion to the ac- \ 
tion, the characters ought to speak a 
great deal at first and act a great deal { 
toward the end. / 


vn. OF THE PLOT AXD THE DIALOGUE 

Is it more difficult to make a scenario 
[etabliT le plan] than to write dialogue’ 
I have often heard the question argued, 
and it seemed to me that each one an- 
swered rather accordmg to his own abil- 
ity than to the facts. 

A man who knows the world, speaks 
fluently, understands men after having 
studied them and hstened to them — and 
who is able to write — finds it difficult 
work to plan bis play. 

Another, who can see things generally, 
who has given thought to the art of 
poetry and who knows the theater, whose 
experience and taste serve as guides to- 
ward situations that interest, and who 
knows how to combine events, will find it 
no difficult task to plaq. his play, but the 
> individual scenes will give him trouble 
' He will be less satisfied with his own 
{ invention for the particular scenes, be- 
cause he is well acquainted with the mas- 
I terpieces of his own country as well as 
I of Antiquity, and he cannot help com- 
I paring his work with that of the masters 


whose plays he knows so well. If he set 
to work on a long speech, he thmks of 
the Andna, of a scene fuU of passion, 
then of the Eunuchus, each play wdl give 
hun ten examples for one he will bimsplf 
think of. 

None the less, genius is required for 
both elements; only the gemus is not of 
the same sort. The plot is what holds 
a compheated play together, the speeches 
and the dialogue are what make people 
listen to and read a simple play. 

Let me observe in passing that there 
are more well-written than well-con- 
structed plays The sort of talent which 
can arrange a series of incidents seems 
rarer than that which writes a true and 
natural speech How many beautiful 
scenes there are m Moliere ' But you 
can soon count the artfully conducted 
denouements. 

A good plot IS the fruit of the imagi- 
nation , good dialogue comes from toe 
observmg of nature 

Ton can formulate any number of 
plots on the same subject and with the 
same characters; but, given the charac- 
ters, there is only one way in which they 
may speak These will say such and 
such things according to the situations in 
which you place them, but since they are 
always the same people, in any situation, 
they must be consistent 

One might almost say that a play 
ought to be the work of two men of 
genius, one of whom should make the 
plot, and the other write the dialogue. 
But who can write dialogue for another’s 
plot’ The talent for writing dialogue 
IS not universal; each man ventures forth 
and does what he can When he con- 
structs his plot he seeks, unconsciously, 
the sort of situation which he can suc- 
cessfully handle. Change his situations, 
and it will seem to him that his talent 
has deserted him One man can deal 
with comic situations; another with moral 
and serious ones; a third, with eloquence 
and pathos. Give Corneille one of Ra- 
cine’s plots, and Racine one of Corneille’s, 
and see bow each will succeed 1 

As my own character is a sensitive and 
straightforward one, I confess, my friend, 
that 1 have never felt the least trepida- 
tion in attacking a scene the success of 
which depended upon reason and hon- 
esty. These are weapons my parents 
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taught me to use at an early age, and I 
have often wielded them against others, 
as well as myself 

You know how well at home I am in 
the art of the soliloquy If I leave some 
social gathermg and return home, sad 
and chagrined, I retire to my room and 
ask myself. What is the matter? Just 
bad humor’ Yes — Are you ill’ No — 
I then insist, and drag forth the truth 
And it seems that I have a spirit which 
is gay, tranquil, honest, serene, this spirit 
interrogates another within me, whieh is 
ashamed of some folly it has committed 
and which it is afraid to admit And yet 
the confession comes If it be a folly I 
have committed — often the case — I ab- 
solve myself. If some one has wounded 
me — which likewise often happens when 
1 am with people who wish to take ad- 
vantage of my good nature — I forgive. 
Thus my sadness disappears; I join the 
family, a good husband, a good father, 
a Mod master) — at least so I imagme, 
and no one has to suffer the ill-humor 
which I might have inflicted upon every 
one who approached me 
I advise this sort of self-communion to 
every one who wishes to write, it will 
render him at the same time a better 
man and a better writer 
When I wish to construct a plot, I im- 
consciously seek out situations which can 
be handled by a man of my character 
and ability 

“Is this the best plot’” 

So it seems to me 
“But to others’” 

That IS a different matter. 

Listen to men and women, and talk 
with yourself, these are the two ways of 
learning the art of dialogue. 

The requisites for constructing a good 
plot are- imagination, the abihty to ob- 
serve the course of events and the rela- 
tions between them; the courage to de- 
velop long scenes, and to work hard; to 
attack a subject at the vital pomt, to be 
able to see exactly where your story 
begins, and know how much to relegate 
to the past, and to recognize the most 
affecting scenes for representation on the 
stage. 

_ Above all, you must never jot down a 
single detail until your plot is defimtely 
made out. 

As the plot requires a vast amount of 


labor and meditation, what happens to 
those who possess some facility in the de- 
piction of character’ They have a gen- 
eral view of the subject, they know fairly 
well what the situations are to be, and 
they know their characters The mo- 
ment they say to themselves. This mother 
IS to be a coquette, this father a strict 
man, this lover a hbertine, this young 
girl tender and gentle, they are seized 
with a mad desire to write the scenes. 
They write and write, they express fine 
and delicate thoughts, even powerful 
ideas, they have diarming ready-made 
fragments, but when the time comes for 
construcbng the plot — and that time al- 
ways comes — they vainly try to mcor- 
poratc their charming fragments, they 
are never willing to relinqmsh this or 
that delicate or powerful bit, and con- 
sequently they do precisely what they 
ought not to do make the plot fit the 
scenes, rather than the scenes the plot. 
And there will result a limited and 
cramped plot, which wiU extend even to 
the dialogue itself, much labor and time 
lost, and many fragments left over. Too 
bad, especially if the work is in verse 1 

I know a young poet, not devoid pf 
talent, who has written over three or 
four thousand Imes of a tragedy which 
remains unfinished, and which will never 
be complete 

vm, OF THE FIBSr SKETCH 

Whether you write in verse or in prose, 
first make out your plot; after that, you 
may think of the scenes 

H.OW shall we go about making the 
plot’ There is a splendid suggestion in 
Aristotle on this point It has helped 
me and it may help others. Here it is: 

Among the great host of authors who 
have wiitten on the art of poetry, three 
are particularly famous Aristotle, Hor- 
ace, and Boileau Aristotle is a philoso- 
pher who proceeds in an orderly manner, 
establishes general principles, and aflows 
his readers to draw their own conclusions 
and apply his theories Horace is a man 
of genius who affects a disregard of 
order and, himself a poet, speaks of his 
kind. Boileau is a master who tries to 
give both precept and example 

Somewhere in Aristotle’s Poetict it is 
said that Whether you work at a known 
or an unknown subject, you must begin 
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by sketching the Fable; afterward you 
may think of the episode'; or circum- 
stances which are to develop it. Is it to 
be a tragedy? Suppose a young girl is 
conducted to an altar to be sacrificed; 
all at once she disappears! and is trans- 
ported to a land where it is customary 
to offer strangers as a sacrifice to the 
presiding goddess. They make her a 
priestess. Some years after, the brother 
of the piinccss comes to the country 
•where she is. He is seized by the inhabi- 
tants, and as he is about to be sacrificed 
by his sister, he cries out. “Is it not 
enough that my sister has been sacri- 
ficed, but must I also be?” Whereupon 
be IS recogmzed and saved. 

But why was the princess condemned 
to die on the altai '' 

Why are strangers sacrificed m tlie 
barbaric land where her brother finds 
her-* 

How was he captured-' 

He comes to obey an oiacle But why 
that oracle 

He IS recogmzed by his sister. IVas 
there no otlier method of being recog- 
nized’ 

All these points are outside the sub- 
ject But they must be supplied in the 
Fable 

The subject is common property, but 
the poet IS at liberty to handle it as ins 
fancy directs, and he who accomplishes 
bis task in the most simple and necesnary 
way will achieve the gieatest success 

Aristotle’s idea is applicable to every 
sort of play, this is how I make use of it. 

A certain father has two children, a 
son and a daughter. The daughter is 
secretly m love with a young man who 
bves in tlie same house. 'Ihe son is m 
love with an unknown woman whom he 
has seen in the neighboihuod. He has 
tried to seduce her, but was unsuccessful 
He disguises himself and hves next door 
to her under an assumed name There 
he is taken for a man of the lower 
classes, engaged m some sort of me- 
chanical work He is hard at work all 
day long, and sees his beloved only in 
the evening But the father, who is well 
aware of what happens in his house, finds 
out that his son is never at home at night 
This sort of conduct, which forbodes ir- 
regularity, worries him. He waits for 
the son. 


This is where the play begins. 

What happens next? Ihe girl is a 
suitable matim for his son. At the same 
time, he learns that his daughter loves 
the man he had destined for her, and he 
consents to their engagement. Thus he 
brings about two marriages, in spite of 
his brother-in-law, who had other views 
on the subject. 

But why does the daughter keep her 
love a secret’ 

Why does her lover live in the same 
house with her? What is he doing there? 
Who is he’ 

Who is the unknown sweetheart of the 
son’ How did she fall to such a state 
of poverty’ 

Where does she come from’ Born in 
tlie country, what brought her to Paris’ 
And what keeps her theiei' 

Who is the brother-in-law’ 

Whence comes bis authority m the fa- 
ther’s house’ 

Why IS he opposed to the marriages 
which the father desires’ 

As the stage cannot represent two 
places at the same time, how can the 
imknown young ■woman enter the fa- 
ther’s house’ 

How does the father discover the pas- 
sion of his daughter and the young man 
living with him’ 

Why must he conceal his plans’ 

How does it come about that the un- 
known woman is acceptable m his eyes’ 
What obstacles does the brother-in-law 
bring to the father’s notice-' 

How does the double marriage come to 
pass m spite of these obstacles’ 

How many things remain to be dis- 
posed of alter the poet has made his 
prehminary sketch ! But I have given 
you the story m his principal ouUines. 
Now, the next task is to divide the story 
into acts, select what characters are re- 
quired, determine how they are to be 
treated, and map out the subjects of each 
individual scene. 

I can see that this sketch will be satis- 
factory to me, because the father, whose 
character I intend to bring into evidence, 
will be very unhappy. He will be op- 
posed to his son’s marriage, it will seem 
that bis daughter is avoidmg the mar- 
riage he wishes, and the proud reticence 
of each wiU prevent their confessing their 
true feelings in the matter. 
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The number of characters 1 shall use 
is decided. 

I am no longer uncertain as to their 
attributes ^ 

The father will behave m accordance 
with his station in hfe, he will be goodjl 
vigilant, firm, yet tender. Placed in the 
most d^cult situation m hfe, his whole 
soul will be bared 

His son must be violent. The more 
unreasonable the passion, the less free 
does it become. 

His mistress is never sufficiently ami- 
able. I have made her an innocent child, 
respectable and sensitive 

The brother-in-ldw, who is my “vil- 
lain,” IS a hard-headed and prejudiced 
man, uncompromising, feeble, mean, im- 
portunate, tricky, dishonest — a trouble 
m the house, a thorn in the side of the 
father and bis children, and the aversion 
of every one. 

Who is Germeuil’ He is the son of a 
deceased friend of the father’s; the 
friend’s affairs having been left in a bad 
state, he has left the young man with- 
out a penny. The father took him in 
after the death of the friend, and 
brought him up as his own son. 

Cicile, who beheves that her father will 
never allow the young man to become her 
husband, always keeps him at a distance, 
and sometimes treats him harshly, Ger- 
meuil, who is repulsed by her behavior 
and fearmg that he might fail in respect 
to the father, treats the daughter with 
the utmost formahty; but in spite of the 
efforts of the young people, appearances 
are against tliem, and their passion de- 
velops — in word and deed — though at 
first it is scarcely perceptible. 

Germeuil, then, will possess a firm, 
tranquil, and somewhat retirmg char- 
acter 

And C^cile will be proud, vivacious, 
reseived, and sensihve 

The dissimulation practiced by the 
young people deceives the father Dis- 
suaded from his original plan by the 
antipathy he beheves to exist between 
the lovers, the father will not dare pro- 
pose for a husband a young man for 
whom she seems to have so httle likmg, 
and who seems as distant toward her as 
she to him 

The father will say: “ Is it not enough 
to torment my son by takmg from him 


the woman he loves’ Must I also try to 
force upon my daughter a man whom she 
does upt love’” 

And the daughter will answer: “Are 
not my father and uncle sufficiently wor- 
ried about my brother’ Ought I to in- 
crease their cares by confessing some- 
thing which would shock every one’” 

In this way, the Germeuil-daughter 
thread ot interest is relegated to the 
background, and allows place for the de- 
velopment of the love of the son for his 
imstress, and develop the uncle’s bad 
humor and the father’s sorrow 

I shall have succeeded beyond my fond- 
est hopes if I interest these two in the 
son’s love-affair, and forget their own for 
the time bemg. The interest in their 
own wiil noL run the risk of rivalling the 
other interest, but will rather make their 
own more interesting to themselves. 

I intend that the father shall be the 
principal character The preliminary 
sketch remains the same; the episodes 
only would have been changed had I 
chosen the son, the friend, or the uncle, 
as my hero 

IX. or TUB IN-CIDEKTS 

If the poet be possessed of imagina- 
tion, and if he adheies to his sketch, he 
will vitalize it and see a whole legion of 
mcidents spring from it, finding it diffi- 
cult only to make his choice from among 
them 

He must be rigid upon this pomt when 
the subject he treats is serious Nowar- 
days, we would not accept a siene where 
a lather puts to flight a pedant with a 
mule-beL4 or where a husband hides un- 
der a table m order to hear his wife’s 
conversabon. These mcidents belong to 
farce. 

If a young princess is led to an altar 
where she is to be saciificed, we cannot 
but think that such a fatal situation is 
due to a mistake on the part of a mes- 
senger who has failed to arrive 

“Does not the fate which makes play- 
things of us all bring forth the greatest 
events from the smallest causes ’ ” 

True But the poet ought not to imi- 
tate fate in this respect- he will make 
use of the incident, if it be furnished by 
history, but not invent it I will judge 
his methods more severely than the con- 
duct of the gods. 
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He must be scrupulous m the choice 
of his incidents and restrained in the use 
of them , he must make them proportion- 
'ate to the importance of his story, and 
establish the necessary connection be- 
tween them. 

“ The more obscure and feeble the 
means by whiidi the will of the gods is 
exercised upon men, the greater the fear 
mspired in me for their lot ” 

I agree. But I must be made certam 
of what that will is — not of the poet, 
but the gods. 

* Tragedy demands dignity in the 
method, comedy, debcacy 

Is a jealous lover uncertain of the feel- 
ings of his beloved’' In such a scene, 
Terence biings a Davus upon the stage 
to listen to the lover’s discourse, and will 
repeat it later to his master. We French 
insist that the poet shall know more. 

A lain and foolish old man changes 
bis middle-class name, Arnolphe, to that 
of M. de La Souclie; this ingenious trick 
is the basis of aU the intrigue, and brmgs 
about the denouement in a simple and 
unexpected way. The audience exclaims 
“Marvelous'” and they are right But 
if, without the least semblance to truth, 
they are siio^n Arnolphe as the confi- 
dant of his rival and the dupe of his 
pupil five or SIX times in succession — go- 
ing trom Horace to Agnes and then from 
Agnes to Horace again — they will saj, 
“This IS no plaj, but a faiiy-tale,” and 
if you have not all the wit, cleverness 
and genius of a Jlobtre, they will accuse 
you of want of invention, and say “It 
is a fairy-tale that will put j ou to 
sleep.” 

If you have few incidents, you will 
have few characters Never introduce a 
superfluous character; and have the con- 
necting Imks between your scenes invis- 
ible 

Above all, never introduce a thread 
that leads nowhere; if you intereA me 
in a situation which is not developed you 
will scatter my attention 

An example of this, if I am not mis- 
taken, is the Frosine incident in L’Avare. 
She attempts to dissuade the Miser from 
marrying Marianne, by speaking of a 
certam Viscountess de Basse-Bretagne, 
of whom she promises marvels — and the 
audience experts these And yet the 
play ends without our seeing more of 


Frosine or the Viscountess, both of whom 
we have been waitmg for. 

X. OF THE Pim Ur XRAQEDT AKD COStEDY 

What a play it would be whose plot 
was open to no criticism! Is there such 
a play” The more compheated it is, the 
less true to bfe. I have been asked 
whether the plot of tragedy or of com- 
edy be more difficult. 

There are three kmds of subjects. 
History, which is a matter of facts; trag- 
edy, where the poet adds to history what- 
ever elements of interest he can; and 
comedy, where the poet invents every- 
thing. 

Wherefore it is concluded that the 
comic writer is the greatest. He it is 
who creates. In his sphere he is what 
the supreme Being is in nature. He 
creates, snatchmg from the great gener- 
abty of things; but with this difference, 
that in nature we see only a vast suc- 
cession of events the causes of which are 
unknown to us, whereas the march of 
events in a play are revealed to us, or if 
the poet conceals a sufScient number of 
causes for a while, he finally mitiates us 
into his secrets and satisfies our curios- 
ity. 

“ But if comedy be an imitation of na- 
ture m all its aspects, must not the poet 
adhere to his model when he constructs 
his plot'' ” 

Lndoubtedly. 

“ Then what is his model” ” 

Befoie answering this, I shall ask what 
a plot IS. 

“ A plot IS an mterestmg story, con- 
structed according to the rules of dra^ 
matic form, which is in part the invention 
of the tragic poet and altogether that of 
the comic poet.” 

Very well What is the basis of dra- 
matic art” 

“ Historic art.” 

Nothing can be more reasonable. 
Poetry has been compared with paintmg; 
very good, but a better comparison would 
be that between history and poetry. 
Thus we are enabled to form a more 
exact notion of the true, the likely, and 
the possible, and a clear idea of the inter- 
esting and the marvelous — which belong 
to all kinds of drama, and which few 
poets are able to define 

Every historic event is not fit material 
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for tragedy, nor every domestic event for 
comedy. The Ancients limited the sub- 
jects of their tragedies to the stories of 
the families of Alemieon, CBdipus, Ores- 
tes, Meleager, Xhyestes, Telephus and 
Hercules 

Horace is opposed to the dramatist’s 
putting upon the stage a character who 
snatches a living child from the womb 
of Lamia. If he is shown somethmg of 
that sort, he can neither belieie it pos- 
sible nor bear to see it represented But 
exactly where shall we draw the line be- 
tween such inci edible incidents and those 
which are credible’ How far can the 
poet venture? 

There sometimes occurs in the natural 
order of things an extraordinary chain of 
incidents It is this same order that dis- 
tinguishes the marvelous from the mirac- 
ulous. The rare cases are marvelous; 
those which are naturally impossible are 
miraculous. Dramatic art rejects mira- 
cles. 

If nature never brought about situa- 
tions of an extraordinary sort, then 
everythmg imagined by the poet outside 
the simple and cold uniformity about him 
would be unbehevable. But this is not 
the case. What does the poet do’ He 
either uses the extraordinary combina- 
tions which he finds in nature, or else he 
invents them. But, in place of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect which often es- 
capes our notice in nature, and which, 
owing to our want of knowledge often 
seems hke a fatal association ot circum- 
stances, the poet insists that throughout 
his work there be a visible and credible 
relation, and in this respect his woik is 
less true, but more natural and true to 
life, than that of the historian 

“ But if the mere coexistence of events 
is sufBcient to produce the marvelous in 
history, why is not the poet satisfied with 
this’” 

Sometimes he is, the tragic poet espe- 
cially. But the assumption of simulta- 
neous incidents is not always allowed to 
the comic poet. 

“Why’” 

Because the known portion which the 
tragic poet borrows from history makes 
us accept the imaginative part as if it 
were historv The part he invents is 
given a vensimiltude from the historic 
part. But notbmg is given to the comic 


poet; therefore he is less able to rely i 
upon extraordinary combmations of ; 
events. Furthermore, fate and the will' 
of the gods, which inspire teiror in the ' 
hearts of men whose destiny is in the ’ 
hands of superior beings before whom ' 
tiiey are helpless, which follows them and 
strikes them the moment they beheve 
themselves secure — this is more neces- 
sary to tragedy If there is anything 
sad in life, it is the spectacle of a man 
rendered guilty and u^appy in spite of 
himself. 

In comedy men must play the role 
which gods play m tragedy Fate is the 
basis of tragedy; human mahgnity that 
of comedy. 

“ And what is this veneer of romance 
which IS decried in some of our plays? ” 

A play is romantic when the marvelous 
is caused by coincidence, if we see gods 
or men too malignant ; if events and char- 
acters differ too greatly from what ex- 
perience and history lead us to expect; 
and above all, if the relation of cause 
and effect is too complicated or extraor- 
dinary 

Whence, one may conclude that the 
novel from which one cannot make a good 
play 15 not for that reason bad; but on 
the other hand, there is no good play 
from which an excellent novel cannot be 
made. It is merely a matter of technical 
rules that differentiates the novel from 
the play. 

Illusion is the end of both, but upon 
what does the illusion depend’ On cir- 
cumstances It IS these which make iUu- 
sion more or less difficult. 

Will you allow me to speak the lan- 
guage of geometry’ You know what the 
geometrician calls an equation Illusion 
stands to one side It is an invariable 
quantity, equal to a sum of terms — some 
positive, others negative — whose number 
and possibility of combination con bf 
varied in endless ways, but the total 
value of which is always the same. The 
positive terms represent ordinary cir- 
cumstances and situations, the negatives, 
the extraordinary One sort is compen- 
sated for by the others 

Illusion IS not voluntary. The poet 
who says, I wish to create an illusion, is 
hke the man who says, I have a certain 
experience of life to which I shall pay 
no attention. 
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When I say that an illusion is an inva- 
riable quantity, I mean to a man who 
judges of various productions, and not 
to various men There are probably no 
two human beings in the world possess- 
ing the same measure of certainty, and 
yet the poet is forced to create an illu- 
sion for every one! The poet takes ad- 
vantage of the reason and the experience 
of an experienced man, just as a govern- 
ess takes advantage of tiie stupidity of a 
child. A good poem is a story worthy of 
bemg told to sensible men 

The novelist has tlie time and space 
which are denied the dramatist, every- 
thing else being equal, therefore, 1 have 
more admiration for a play than for a 
novel. There is no difficulty which can- 
not be avoided by the former. He will 
say: "La douce vapour du sommeil,’' 
etc [a short passage from Fenelon’s 
TeUmaque, Book VII]. This is how the 
novelist extricates himself. But, no mat- 
ter what the difficulty of writing this 
speech, the dramatist would have been 
forced either to change his plot com- 
pletely, or else surmount the difficulty 
What difference there is in the methods 
of painting, and producing an effect on 
the stage' 

The Ancients possessed tragedies m 
which the plots were entirely the inven- 
tion of the poet History did not even 
furnish the names of the characters. 
But what difference does this make, pro- 
vided the poet keeps within the hmits of 
the marvelous’ 

XI OF IXTCHEST 

In complicated plays, interest is the 
result lather of the plot than of the 
speeches, in simple plays, on the other 
hand, it is rather the speeches than the 
plot that arouse interest But in whom 
is the interest to be aroused’ In the 
characters, or m the minds of the audi- 
ence’ 

The spectators are merely ignorant 
witnesses of what passes 

“ Then must one keep the characters 
in mind and interest them’” . . 

The more I think of tlie drama, the 
more vexed I am with those who have 
written about it. The drama is a tissue 
of particular laws, from which the critics 
have deduced general precepts It has 
been noticed that certain incidents pro- | 


duce great effects; and immediately it 
becomes a rule that all poets shall re- 
sort to the same means in order to pro- 
duce like results Now, if one had ex- 
amined a little more closely, he would 
have seen that still gi eater effects might 
have been produced by entirely opposite 
means Thus has the art of the drama 
become surcharged with rules, and the 
dramatists, in servilely subjecting them- 
selves to them, have olten gone to much 
pain and done less well than tliey might 
have done 

If it were only understood that, al- 
though a diania is made to be jiroduced. 
It was still necessaiy that both author 
and actor forget the spectator, and that 
all the interest should be centered m the 
characters, there would be less reading 
of Poetics If you do this or that, }ou 
will produce this or tliat effect on the 
spectator Thej' should say. If you do 
tins or that, this is what will happen to 
your iharacters 

Those who have written on the drama 
are like a man who, trymg to sow trouble 
m a family, flunks ratlier of W'hat the 
neighbors will say, than of what ill he 
can bring upon the family Never mind 
the neighbors, but put your characters 
mto action and rest assured that they 
will suffer notlung that the others will 
escape 

From other models, other rules Per- 
haps it may be said, let your outcome 
be known, and soon, and let your audi- 
ence be in continual suspense anticipat- 
ing the light which will be shed on all 
the characters — as to what they have 
been doing and as to what they are 

if it IS necessary to arouse interest in 
a play toward the end, this process 
seems as good to me as the opposite. 
Ignorance and perplexity excite curios- 
ity m the mind of the audience and 
keep them aroused, but it is rather ihe 
things that are known and invariably ex- 
jiected which trouble and move them 
This means is absolutely certain to keep 
the catastrophe always before the audi- 
ence 

If, instead of taking part with his 
characters and allowing the audience to 
take care of themselves, the poet steps 
down from the stage into the parterre, 
he will harm his plot He will do as 
those pamters who, instead of keeping 
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closely to nature, lose sight of it and 
have recourse to puie technique, and fail 
to present her to me as she is and as they 
see her, but try to depict her relatively, 
by means of ordinary tricks of the trade 
Are not all points in space variously 
lighted’ Are they not separate’ Do 
they nut go hither and thither m an arid 
and flat plain, as in the most varied of 
landscapes’ If you imitate such a 
painter, your drama will be like his pic- 
ture: he will have a few fine spots, and 
your play a few splendid moments, but 
this IS not the point* the picture must be 
beautiful from end to end of the canvas, 
and your drama from start to finish. 

And what will become of the actor, if 
you concentrate upon the audience’ Do 
you imagine he will feel any more than 
what you have given him’ If you think 
of the audience, he will think of them, 
too You seek their applause; so will he 
And then what will become of your illu- 
sion’ 

I have said that the actor performs 
badly what the poet wrote for the audi- 
ence, and that if the parterre acted, they 
would say to the characters on the stage: 
“Whom do you blame’ I am not one 
of you Do I meddle in your affairs’ 
Go home,” and if the author played his 
art, he would have come foith from 
ehmd the scenes and answered the par- 


terre; “I beg your pardon, Messieurs, 
it IS my fault i shall do better another 
time, and so wiU the character” 

Whether you write or act, think no 
more of the audience than if it had never 
existed Imagme a huge wall across the 
front of the stage, separating you from 
the audience, and behave exactly as if 
the curtain had never risen. 

“ But the Miser who has lost his chest 
asks the audience: Messieurs, is not the 
thief among you’” 

Never mind that author. The excep- 
tion taken from the work of a genius 
proves nothing against commonsense 
Tell me whether you can speak to youi 
audience without stopping the action, and 
whether the least you will have done in 
thus directing your attention to it, does 
not result m a number of lapses through- 
out your play, and a general loosening of 
its fabric’ 

I agree that a dramatist may introduce 
points m his play which the spectator 
may apply to himself, let him iidicule 
people, and predominant vices, and public 
events, let him instruct and plea.>e, pro- 
vided he does not think about it If the 
audience detects his purpose, he will fail 
to achieve it, he ceases to write diama. 
and only preaches. 


BEAUMARCHAIS 


Pierre-Augustln Caron was born at 
Pans in 1732 His father was a clock- 
maker, and intended that his son should 
follow the same profession His early 
life seems to have been happily spent 
He was sent to a sort of technical school 
at Alfort, and then brought back again at 
the age of thirteen to work in his father’s 
shop. The young man, with his indonu- 
table spirit and love of adventure, dis- 
pleased the father, who sent him away, 
and then received him home again after 
extracting numerous promises for the 
lad’s future good behavior. Pierre-Au- 
gustm from that time on diligently ap- 
plied himself to his profession, and at the 
age of twenty he invented an appliance 


for watches By 1755 he considered him- 
self firmly establislied, for he was high m 
court favor Soon, however, the watch- 
maker fell in love with one of his cus- 
tomers, married her and in 1757 took 
the name of Beaumai chais, winch was 
that of a small estate said to be in the 
possession of his wite On her death in 
1757 Beaumarchais became involved in 
suits of various sorts, and befoie long 
found himself ruined During the next 
four years fortune favored him once 
more, for he turned his knowledge of 
music to good advantage and arranged 
concerts for the court The political in- 
fluence which Beaumarchais was able to 
brmg to bear upon certain personages 
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at court resulted in his participation in 
many business enterprises and specula- 
tions. With his fortune, which he read- 
ily made, he purchased a court office 
which entitled him to rank among the 
nobility. A letter from his sister in Ma- 
drid interrupted his life in Pans and 
took him to Spam (1764) where he han- 
dled with great skiU and tt.ct the cele- 
brated Clavijo case for breach of prom- 
ise. He remained in Madrid until 1765, 
returned to Pans, and once again 
plunged mto his life of adventure, in- 
trigue, and pleasure When in 1767 
Beaumarchais produced his first play, he 
bad acquired some skill through the writ- 
ing of burlesque sketches But the first 
of his plays which he deemed worthy 
of print was Euginie, produced m 1767. 
The play and the Preface exemplified 
Diderot’s theories on the Drams This 
play was followed in 1770 by Les Denis 
amis, another Drams. The play was a 
failure, and Beaumarchais was ready to 
turn to pure comedy, but once again he 
became iniolved in difficulties His sec- 
ond wife, ishom he married in 1768, died 
in 1770 She was followed the same 
year by Duverney, his old business asso- 
ciate. Beaumarchais presented a claim 
upon Duveinej’s estate and was soon in- 
volved in his most celebrated law-suit 
Further trouble ensued, Beaumarchais 
was imprisoned, and the celebrated Goez- 
man trial took place, resulting in that 
dehgbtful masterpiece, the ilemoirss of 
Beaumarchais. The trial left him de- 
prived of fortune and reputation How- 
ever, the king, knowing how useful Beau- 
marchais might be to him, took him un- 
der his protection, and made him a 
secret agent. He at once went to Lon-^ 
don and accomplished a delicate mission, 
on his return to Pans he was amply rec- 
ompensed His next mission took him to 
Holland, Germany, and Austria, and 
again, on his return to Pans, he was sent 
to London He finally gained the com- 
plete confidence of Louis XVI, and m 
1776 was reinstated as a noble and a 
citizen. Meanwhile Le Barbwr de Si- 
mile had been written by 1772, but the 
production was delayed by the censors 
until 1775, the play was very successful 
The untiring dramatist again engaged m 
commercial ventures, this time send- 
ing supplies to the American govern- 


ment for their struggle with England, but 
he became so entangled in negotiations 
with the Americans, that not until years 
after his death, in 1835, did his heirs 
finally succeed in adjusting matters 
The next play, Le Manage de Figaro, 
after many delays, was produced in 
1784, with enormous success. The Rev- 
olution was at hand, Beaumarchais was 
growing old, and in a pamphlet discus- 
sion with Mirabeau, he was so fiercely 
attacked that he retired in shame. Fi- 
nancial reverses set in, and further suits 
and fines Tarare, an opera, was pro- 
duced with little success, in 1787, one year 
after the author’s third marriage. La 
Mire eoupable (1793) enjoyed only a fair 
degree of popularity. Once again the in- 
defatigable Beaumarchais engaged in 
speculations — this time sellmg arms to 
the government. Interminable proposals 
and counter-proposals were made, Beau- 
marchais was thrown into prison, freed, 
sent as secret agent to Holland and Eng- 
land, and finally, in 1796, allowed to re- 
turn to Paris. In the midst of his activi- 
ties, financial and political, he died, in 
1799. 

Beaumarchais’ theory of the drama is 
di rectl y derived frdm "Diderot, hut he 
differs from Diderot in that he is pri- 
marily a dramatist True it is that the 
s5rt of play which Diderot had so un- 
successfully attempted to write had been 
vfeebly imitated by Beaumarchais in Les 
\Deux amis and Euginie, but Le Barbter 
ids Siville and Le Manage de Figaro 
j^re among the finest comedies in exist- 
"ence. Beaumarchais’ greatest impor- 
tance lay m hi s insist ence upon action. 
It is the business of a comedy to “m- 
spire, move, transport, and strike,” the 
spSftator. The modern note struck in 
Beaumarchais’ prefaces was well in ac- 
cord with many of Victor Hugo’s ideas; 
and we find that revolutionary praising 
Beaumarchais as one of the “ three great 
characteristic geniuses of our stage.” 

On the drama: 

Essai sur le genre dramatigite sirieuss, 
in Euginie, and separately (1767). 
Lettre modirie sur' la chdte et la cri- 
tique du Barbier de Siville, m Le 
Barbier de Siville (1775). 

Priface, in La Folle Journie on le Mar 
riage de Figaro (Paris, 1784).! 
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Un Mot sur la Mire covpable, in L’Au- 
tre Tartuffe on la Mire cowpable 
(1797) 

The Mimovres (originally published m 
parts, 1773-74) are reprinted with a 
notice by Sainte-Beuve (Pans, n.d ). 
They may be consulted for biograph- 
ical data. The Lettret, printed in 
modern editions, contain occasional 
references to drama, while the Compte 
rendu de I'afaire de> auteurs drama- 
tiques et des eomidtens franfais, etc , 
and Rapport fait aux auteurs drama- 
tiques, etc, are interesting documents 
on &e quarrel over authors’ rights. 

Editions : 

The first edition of the CEuvres com- 
putes was edited by Gudin de La 
Brenellene, 7 vols (Pans, 1809) The 
best modern complete editions aie 
ThiAtre complet de Beaumarchais, 
edited by G d’Heylli and F. de Mare- 
scot, 4 vols (Pans, 1869-71), and 
(Evsores computes de Beaumarchais, 
edited by Edouard Fournier (Pans, 
1867). Among the more recent edi- 
tions IS the Thidtre iUustri, with notes 
and introduction by M Roustan, 3 
vols. (Pans, nd). This edition con- 
tains all the prefaces, and extracts 
from the plays. 


On Beaumarchais and his works* 

See preldces to various editions cited. 

Cousin d’AvaUon, Vie pratie, politique 
et httcraire de Beaumarchais (Pans, 
1802) 

C-A Sainte-Beuve, Oauseries du Lundi, 
vol 6 (Pans, 18S7-62) 

Louis de Lom^nie, Beaumarchais et son 
temps, 2 vols. (4th ed. Pans, 1880) 
Translated by H S Edwards, as Beau- 
marchais and his Times, 4 vols (Lon- 
don, 1856) 

La Orande Encuclopidie, vol. 5 (Paris, 
1888). 

Henn Cordier, Bibliographie des oeuvres 
de Beaumarchais (Paris, 1883). 

M de Lescure, Eloge de Beaumarchais 
(Pans, 1886) 

Maurice Chevner, Discours sur Beau- 
marchais (Pans, 1887). 

Anton Bettelheim, Beaumarchais (2nd 
ed, Munchen, 1911) 

Paul Bonnefon, Beaumarchais (Pans, 
1887). 

Gudin de la Brenellene, Histoire da 
Beaumarchais (Pans, 1888). 

Eugene Lintilhac, Beaumarchais et ses 
oeuvres (Pans, 1887). 

Andr6 Hallays, Beaumarchais (Pans, 
1897). 

John Rivers, Figaro the Life of Beau- 
marchais (New York, nd ) 


ESSAY ON THE SERIOUS DRAMA 1 
[Esfat sur le genre dramatique seneux] 
(1767) 


I can lay no just claim to the dignity 
of author; both time and talent nave 
been denied me, but some eight years 
ago I amused myself by committing to 
paper a few ideas of the Serious Drama, 
that form which is a sort of intermediary 
between the heroic tragedy and the 
pleasinj^mnedjir Of the“^veral forms 
of -Sie drama which I might have 
chosen, that was perhaps the least es- 
teemed; and that was the very reason 
for my preference. I have always been 
so seriously occupied that I have sought 
nothmg in the field of letters but an 
honor^ile-means’ of recreation. Neque- 

1 Translated into English by the Editor, for 
the first time — Ed 


sem per arcum tendit Apollo The sub- 
ject pleased, and carried me along with 
It, but I was not long in learning that 
I was mistaken in endeavormg to con- 
vince by reason in a form wliere one 
ought lather to persuade by sentiment. 
I was soon seized with the desire to sub- 
stitute example for piecept. an infallible 
way of creating proseljtes when one is 
suceessful, but which exposes the un- 
fortunate mortal who is not, to the two- 
fold chagrin of having failed to attain 
his object, and being the butt of ridicule 
for having presumed beyond his powers 
Too wrought up by my subject to be 
capable of this latter thought, I com- 
posed the play which I herewith pub- 
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lisb Mua Fanny, Muss Jenny, iltea 
Polly, and so on, charming bonks, iny 
Buginie would doubtless ^ave gained 
much m taking you for models, but she 
was born before you were m existence 
— without which one can never serve as 
model at all. I refer your authors to the 
little Spanish novelette of the Comte de 
Belflor, in Le Diable bottetix, that was 
the source of my idea. The little I ob- 
tained therefrom will cause them small 
regret that they were unable to help me 
in any way. 

The general outhne of my plan of ac- 
tion — that rapid masa-work, indicating 
m a general way the situations, and 
sketching out the characters — develop- 
ing very quickly under the white heat 
of my enthusiasm, saw no waning of my 
courage; but when it came to tlie pait 
where 1 was foiced to confine the sub- 
ject within a certain space, or expand 
it, reallv work at it, then my poor brain, 
muddled with details of execution, was 
cogniaant of real difficulties, took fright 
at the whole thing, and gave up both 
play and dissertation 

Shortly after, Diderot brought out 
his Pete de familla The genius of this 
writer, liis poweiful manner, tiie vigor- 
ous and masculine style of liis play, ought 
to have caused me to tlirow down my 
pen, instead, the path he had opened 
up held forth such charms to me that 
I listened to the dictates of iny per- 
sonal inclination rather than to the voice 
of my own weakness and inability I 
went to work on my play with renewed 
ardor. As soon as I had finished it, I 
gave the manuscript to the Comcdie 
Fran^atae 

Now that it has been produced, I 
shall proceed to inquire into all the up- 
roarious clamor and adverse criticism 
which it has aroused, hut I shall not 
Imger long over those pumts which do 
not immediately concern the dramatic 
form which it pleased me to choose, be- 
cause that is the only point which can 
mterest tlie pubhc at this time I shall 
indulge in no personalities. Jam dolor 
in morem venit meua (Ovid) I shall 
even pass over in silence everything that 
has been said against the play, firmly 
convinced that the greatest honor that 
could he paid it — after the actual in- 
terest taken m it on the stage — is that 


it IS not unworthy of critical discus- 
sion 

I have seen people actually and sin- 
cerely bemoan the fact that the Senoua 
Drama was gaining partisans. “ An 
equivocal form' ’ they declare “You 
cannot tell what it is "What sort of 
play IS that in which theie is not a 
single line that makes you laugh’ Five 
mortal acts of long-drawn-out prose, 
with no comic relict, no moral reflec- 
tions, no' characters — during which we 
are held suspended by the thread of 
some romantic circumstance which has 
neitlier versmulitude nor reality' Does 
not the sufferance of such works rather 
open tlie gate to license, and encourage 
laziness’ The facility of prose will tend 
to turn our joung authors from the 
arduous task of writing verse, and our 
stage will soon fall into a state of bar- 
barism, out of which our poets have so 
painfully managed to develop it I do 
not mean to infer that some of these 
leces have not affected me, I do not 
now just how, but how terrible it would 
be if such plays obtained a foothold' 
And besides, their popularity would be 
most unseemly m our land: every one 
knows what our celebrated authors have 
thought, and they are authorities 1 They 
have proscribed this dramatic form as 
belonging neither to Melpomene nor to 
Thalia Must vve create a new Muse to 
preside over this trivial cothuinus, tins 
stilted comic form’ Trayi-comedy, 
Bourgeoia Tragedy, Tearful Comedy — 
I can find no term to designate this 
hjbrid. And let no wretched author 
pride himself upon the momentary ap- 
proval of tlie public, which is vouchsated 
rather to the assiduity and talent of the 
actors' The public' What is this pub- 
lic’ The moment that collective entit) 
dissolves, and each member of it goes his 
own way, what remains of the general 
opinion, unless it becomes that of each 
individual, among whom the most en- 
lightened exercise a natural influence 
over the others, who are brought sooner 
or later to think with the former’ 
Whence it vvill be seen that the author 
must look to the few and not to the 
many for his “ general opinion.” 

Enough Now let us proceed to re- 
ply to the vast torrent of objections, 
which 1 have neither behttled nor ex- 
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aggerated in my account Let us begin 
by rendering our judge favorable to- 
waid us by defending liis own rights 
Despite the assertion of the critics to 
the contiury, the assembled public is 
none the less that sole judge of plays 
which are wiitten to amuse it Every 
one alike is forced to submit to it, amt 
any eflort to obstruct the efforts of 
genius in the creation of a new dramatic 
form, or m the further development of 
those forms which are already estab- 
lished, IS a conspiracy against its rights, 
a plot to deprive it of its pleasure. I 
readily agree that a difficult, deep-hid- 
den truth m a play will be sooner dis- 
covered, better understood, and more in- 
telligently judged by a small number 
of enlightened individuals, than by a 
clamorous crowd — otherwise the truth 
could not be said to be “difficult”; but 
questions of taste and sentiment, mat- 
ters pertaining to pure effects; in a 
word, all that regards the work as a play, 
smee it cannot be considered apart from 
the powerful and instantaneous effect 
produced upon an audience as a whole 
— ought, I ask, all these things to be 
judged according to the same rules* 
When it is less a matter of discussing 
and analyzing than of feeling, bemg 
amused, and being touched, is it not 
then as questionable to say that the 
judgment of the public when it is un- 
der the influence of emotion, is false and 
mistaken, as to maintain that a certain 
kind of drama, which has made its emo- 
tional appeal and succeeded in pleasing, 
generally speaking, a whole nation, and 
yet IS not of sufficient value and dignity 
for this nation’ What importance are 
we to attach to the satires of certain 
writers on the Serious Drama, as against 
the weight of public taste, especially 
when the shafts of ridicule are diiected 
against charming plays written m this 
style by the satirists themselves’ The 
Lght and playful touch of sarcasm may 
be reasonable and consistent, but it has 
never decided an important question, 
its only reason for existence is that it 
merely starts discussions; it should only 
be permitted when it is directed against 
cowardly adversaries who, firmly en- 
trenched behind a heap of authorities, 
refuse to struggle and reason in the 
open. ... I Imve heard important- 


sounding words in connection with the 
sort of play I am discussing, and seen 
arrayed before me, opposing my plea 
for the serious play, Aristotle, the an- 
cients, the Poetics, “the laws of the 
drama,” the rules, above all, the rules — 
the eternal common meeting-ground of 
tlie critics, the scarecrow of ordinary 
minds In what branch of art have rules 
ever produced masterpieces* Is it not 
rather the gicat examples which from 
the very beginnings ha\e seived as a 
basis of these lules, whicli are, inverting 
the natural order of things, brought for- 
ward as a positne hindiance to genius* 
Would mankind ever have advanced m 
the arts and sciences, if they had ser- 
vilely followed the misleading and con- 
fining precepts laid down by their pred- 
ecessors* The New World would still 
be utterly unknown to us had the hardy 
Genoese navigator not spurned the Nee 
plus ultra of the Pillars of Hercules 
Was that rule not presumptuous and 
misleading* Genius tiat is ever on the 
alert for something new, that is im- 
patient, that chafes under the restric- 
tions of what IS already known, sus- 
pects something more, something beyond 
the known, agitated and set m motion 
by this impelling force, the genius, his 
mind in torment, impatient, struggling 
to free himself, grows , and finally, break- 
mg down the barrier of prejudice, he 
presses forward, out beyond the known 
borders Sometimes he loses his way, 
but still it IS he alone who carries the 
beacon far into the night of the pos- 
sible, toward which others strive to fol- 
low him He has made a giant stride, 
and tlie outposts of art are advanced. 
I must stop at this point, for I have 
no desire to enter into a heated argu- 
ment; I wish merely to reason calmly. 
Let us reduce to simple terms a great 
question which has not hitherto neen 
decided If I were to submit it to a 
tribunal of reason, I should state it in 
this way; Is it peinussible to interest a 
theater audience and make it shed tears 
over a situation which, if it occurred in 
everyday life, would never fail to pro- 
duce the same effect upon eaeh indi- 
vidual in that audience? For that, in 
fine, is the object of well-mtentioned, 
Serious Drama 

If there exists a person so barbarous. 
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so classic, who would dare maintain the 
opposite, I should like to ask him whether 
he does not take the word “drama” 
or “ play ” to mean a truthful picture of 
tlie actions of human beings.' He ought 
to read the novels of Richardson; these 
are true dramas, since the diania is the 
conclusion, the most inteiestmg moment 
in every novel He should be told, if he 
does not know, that many scenes in 
L’Enfant prodigue, all of Xanine, MHa- 
nide, Celie, Le Pera da famdle, L’Ecaa- 
gaiae. La Philotopha sang le savoir, are 
living proofs of the beautiful treatment 
of which the Satioua form is susceptible, 
tliat these have taught us to enjoy the 
torn lung spectacle of domestic unhap- 
piness, which has all the greater claim 
uiKin our attention because it is some- 
thing which is more likely to enter our 
own lices Results of this sort can never 
elsewhere be hoped tor — at least to so 

g reat a degree — in the vast panorama of 
eroic tragedy 

Before proceeding any farther, I may 
say tliat what I am about to discuss 
does not apply to our celebrated writers 
of tragedy they would have shone bright 
in any other career: genius is born of 
itself, it owes nothing to the themes 
which it treats, and is universal in its 
application 1 am discussing funda- 
mentals, respecting the authors at the 
same tune I am comparing dramatic 
forms, not individual dramatic talents. 
This IS what 1 have to say • 

Tlie essential ob]ect of the Sertous 
Diama is to furnish a more direct and 
appealing interest, a morality which is 
more applicable than can be found in 
heroic tiagedy; and, everything else be- 
ing equal, a more profound impression 
than light comedy. 

And now I hear a thousand voices 
raised against me crying, “ Impious ' ” 
but 1 ask m all fairness to be heard, be- 
tore you pronounce the anathema These 
ideas are too new not to demand further 
development. 

When I see the ancient tragedies, I 
am seised with a feeling of personal in- 
dignation against the cruel gods who 
allow such terrible calamities to be 
heaped upon the innocent CEdipus, 
iJocasta, Phaedra, Ariadne, Philoctetes, 
Orestes, and many others, inspire more 
tenor m me than interest Devoted 


passive beings, blind instruments of the 
wrath and caprice of the gods, I am 
more horrified at, tliaii compassionate 
toward them Every thmg m these plays 
seems monstrous to me unbridled pas- 
sions, atrocious crimes, these are as far 
from being natural as they are unusual 
m the civilisation of our time. In all 
these tragedies we pass through nothmg 
but rums, oceans of blood, heaps of 
slam, and arrive at the catastrophe only 
by way of poisoning, murder, mcest, and 
parricide The tears shed are forced, 
they seldom flow, and when they do, 
they are burning hot. they cause the fore- 
head to contract before tears finally flow. 
Unbeliev'ably great efforts are necessary 
to force them, so that only the very 
greatest geniuses are able to accomplish 
the feat 

And then, the inevitable tragedies of 
destiny offer no moral struggle When 
one can only tremble and be silent, is 
not thinking the very worst thing to do® 
If one could evolve some sort of moral 
from a play of this sort, it is a terrible 
moral, and would indubitably encourage 
as many to commit crimes who might 
urge fate as an excuse, as it would dis- 
courage to follow in the paths of vir- 
tue, because according to this system 
all our efforts mean nothmg at all If 
it be true that no virtue can be attained 
without sacrifice, then it must equaUy 
stand to reason that no sacrifice can be 
made without hope of reward. A be- 
lief m fatalism degrades mao, because 
it takes his personal liberty from him; 
and without this, there is no morality in 
his acts 

If we inquire into what sort of inter- 
est IS aroused m us by' the heroes and 
kings of heroic tragedy, we will soon see 
that the situations and pompous charac- 
ters which it presents to us are no more 
than traps laid for our vanity, they 
seldom appeal to the heart Our vanity 
is flattered when we are made to pai^ 
ticipate in the secrets of a magnificent 
court, to be present at a council which 
IS to revolutionize the state, to enter 
a priv'ate room of the queen, whom in 
actual life we should scarcely be allowed 
to see 

We delight in believing ourself the 
confidant of an unhappy prince, be- 
cause his sorrows, his tears, his weak- 
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nesses, seem to bring his position in life 
much nearer to our own, or eli>e console 
us for being so far beneath him; and, 
without our being aware, each of us 
seeks to widen his sphere, and our pride 
is nourished by the pleasure we experi- 
ence in judging, in the theater, these 
masters of the world who, anywhere else, 
might well walk o\er without noticing us 
Men deceive themselves more easily than 
they are apt to imagine: the wisest 
among them is often affected by motives 
which, if he thought of them, would 
cause him to blush for shame But if 
emotions enter into the interest we take 
in the characters of a tragedy, the rea- 
son IS less because those characters are 
heroes and kings than that they are un- 
fortunate men Is it the Queen of Mes- 
sina who appeals to my emotions in 
Meropei No, it is the mother of ^gis- 
thus nature alone claims sovereignty 
over our hearts 

If the drama be a faithful picture of 
what occurs m human society, the inter- 
est aroused in us must of necessity be 
closely related to our manner of ob- 
serving real objects Now, I have often 
noticed that a great prince, at the ^ery 
height of happiness, glory, and success, 
excited in us nothing but the barren 
sentiment of admiration, which is a 
stranger to the heart We perhaps never 
feel how dear to us he is until he falls 
into some disgrace This touching en- 
thusiasm of the people, who praise and 
reward good kings, never takes root in 
their hearts except when they realize 
that their king is unhappy, or when 
they feel they may lose him Then their 
compassion for the suffering man is so 
true and deep that it almost seems to 
compensate the king for all his lost hap- 
piness The true heart-interest, the real 
relationship, is alwa\s between man and 
man, and not between man and king 
And so, far from increasing my interest 
in the characters of tragedy, their ex- 
alted rank rather diminishes it The 
nearer the suffering man is to my sta- 
tion in life, the greater is his claim 
upon my sympathy “ Would it not be 
better,” asks M Rousseau, “ for our au- 
thors of the sublime to descend a little 
from their continual elevation, and make 
us sympathize occasionally with suffering 
humanity; for fear that as a result of 


enlisting our sympathy for unhappy he- 
roes, we may end by feeling sympathy 
for no one at all’'” 

What do I care, I, a peaceful subject 
m an eighteenth century monaichy, lor 
the revolutions of Athens and Horae” 
Of what real interest to me is the death 
of a Pelopennesian tyrant, or the sacri- 
fice of a young princess at Aulis’ There 
IS nothing in that for me; no morahty 
which IS applicable to mv needs For 
what IS nioralitj ” It is the fruitful re- 
sult and indiiidual application of cer- 
tain mental deductions occasioned by an 
actual occurrence What is interest” 
It is the inioluntary sensation by which 
we adapt that occurrence to our own 
ends; it puts us in the place of him 
who suffers, throws us into the situation 
for the time being A random compari- 
son, taken from nature, will make this 
idea clear to every one 
Why does the story of the earthquake 
which swallowed up Lima and its in- 
habitants, three thousand leagues away, 
trouble me, while the stors of the polit- 
ical murder of Chailes I, which was com- 
mitted at London, merely arouse inj in- 
dignation” Because the volcano which 
engulfed the Peruiian citv might ex- 
plode under Pans, and bui\ me be- 
neath ruins — possibly I am threatened 
eien at this moment, wheieas I cannot 
conceive of a misfortune similar to the 
uniieard-uf tragedy of the King of Eng- 
land's hapiiening to me This sentiment 
lies in the heait of every man, it scr\es 
as basis to this absolute principle of art, 
that there c,in be neithei interest nor 
moral appeal on the stage without some 
sort of connection existing between the 
subject of the play and oui selves Now, 
it IS an obvious fact that heioiv, t'-igedy 
appeals to us onl\ m so fai as it re- 
sembles the Serious Dratnn. and por- 
travs men and not kings The subiects 
which it treats are so forticn to our 
customs and manners, and the charac- 
ters so different from ouisehcs, that 
the interest aroused is less vital than 
that m the Serious Diama, tne moral 
less poignant, more ab'-tract, so that it 
often remains sterile and useless to us, 
unless it console us for our mediociity, 
in showing us that great crimes and 
misf 01 tunes are the lot of those who 
govern the world 
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After Tvhat I have said, I do not think 
it necessary lu prove that there is more 
interest to be derived from the Herious 
Drama than from comedy Every one 
is aware that, granting each play is of 
equal merit in its respective field, the 
SenouB Play with an emotional appeal 
affects us more deeply than that which 
is merely amusing It now remains for 
me to develop the reasons for this ef- 
fect, which IS as palpable as it is nat- 
ural, and to inquire into the morality 
of the matter by comparing the two 
forms 

Cayety series as a distraction for us- 
in one way or another it takes our souls 
and spreads them round about us peo- 
ple neier truly laugh except when they 
are together But if the gay spirit of 
ndicule amuses us for an instant, expe- 
rience teaches that the laugh which is 
aroused by a satiric shaft dies as it 
reaches Its victim, without ever rebound- 
ing and affecting ourselves Pride, zeal- 
ously aioidmg the personal application, 
hides itself amid the uproar of the as- 
sembled audience, and takes advantage 
of the general tumult to cast out all that 
nught Be of value to us in a sharp epi- 
gram If matters went no further, the 
evil would not be irremediable, so long 
as the dramatist holds up to public ridi- 
cule only such types as the pedant, the 
blockhead, tlie coquette, the pretentious 
man, the fool, the puppet — in a word, 
all those who m the life of our day are 
ridiculous But is the mockery which 
chastises them tlie proper weapon with 
which to attack vice’ Can a dramatist 
smite Ills victim with a loke’ Not only 
would he fail to fulfill his purpose, he 
would achle\e the exact opposite of 
what he set out to accomplish We see 
this happen in most comic pieces to the 
shame of his moral sense, the spectator 
often finds hiiiiaclf svnipathizmg with the 
rascal against the honest man, because 
the latter is always rendered the less at- 
tractive of the two. But if the gacety 
of the play has succeeded m sweeping 
me along for a moment, it is not long, 
however, before I experience a sense of 
humiliation at having allowed myself to 
be ensnared by witty lines and stage 
tricks; and I leave the theater displeased 
with the author and with myself The 
essential morahty of the comic play is 


therefore either very shallow, or else 
nothing at all, or finally it produced just 
the result which it should not produce 

Not so witli a drama which appeals 
to our emotions, whose subject-matter is 
taken from our daily life If loud 
laughter is the enemy of reflection, pity, 
on the other hand, induces silence' it in- 
vites us to meditate, and isolates us 
from distracting externals He who 
weeps at a play is alone, and the more 
deeply lie feels, the more genuine is his 
pleasure, especially in the Serious Drama, 
which moies us hy true and natural 
means Often, in the midst of an amus- 
ingly ]ilcasant scene, some charming bit 
of emotion causes abundant and ready 
tears to fall, winch, mingling with a 
graceful smile, bring sympatlij and joy 
to the face of the spectator Is not a 
touching conflict of this sort the great- 
est triumph of art, as well as the sweet- 
est sensation that can be experienced by 
a person of sensibiht\ ’ 

Sympathy has this advantage over the 
spirit of ridicule, that it is never aroused 
in us without the concomitant quality of 
realization, which is made all the more 
powerful us it appeals to us directly, on 
the stage 

When we see an honest man who is 
unhappy we are touched, the spectacle 
opens our heart, takes possession of it, 
and finally forces us to examine our in- 
most conscience When I see virtue per- 
secuted, made a victim by wickedness, 
and yet remaining beautiful, gloiious, 
and preteruble to everything else, even 
when it IS surrounded by misfortune — 
when all this is portrajed m a drama, 
then I am assured that that diaina is 
not “ equivocal ” I am interested in vir- 
tue alone And then, if I am not happy 
mj self, if base envy docs her best to 
influence me, if she attacks my person, 
iny fortune, and my honor, then luw 
much more interest do I take in that 
sort of play ' And what a splendid 
moral can I take from it' The subject 
is one to interest me, naturally since I 
am interested only m those who ate un- 
happy and who suffer unjustly, I ask 
myself whether as a result of some care- 
lessness of character, some fault in my 
conduct, some excessive ambition, or dis- 
honorable conspiracy, I have called down 
upon my own head the hatred which pur- 
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sues me. In any event, I shall be in- 
duced to correct my faults, and I shall 
leave the theater a better man than 1 
entered, merely because I shall base been 
moved to tenderness and sympathy 

If the injury that has been done me 
cries aloud for justice, and is more the 
fault of others than myself, then the 
lesson derived from tlie drama will be 
the more consoling to me. I shall look 
into my own heart with pleasure, and if 
I conclude that I have done my full 
duty toward society, if I am a good 
parent, a just master, a kind friend, an 
upright man and a useful cibzen, my 
spiritual satisfaction consoling me for 
injuries received from others, I shall 
then all the more appreciate the play 
which I have witnessed, because it will 
recall to me that in the pursuit of viiv 
tue I find the greatest happiness to 
which a wise man can attain; content- 
ment with himself, and I shall return 
again to shed sweet tears at the spec- 
tacle of innocence and persecuted vir- 
tue . . . 

The noble and Serious drama has been 
criticized in turn foi lacking stamina, 
warmth, power, and the comic element 
. . . Let us see how far this criticism 
16 justified. Every form which is too 
new to contain definite rules according 
to which it can be discussed, is judged 
by analogy according to liie general 
r^es governing human nature Let us 
apply this method to the case in ques- 
tion The Seriout emotional drama 
stands midway between heroic tragedy 
and light comedy If I consider that 
part ot it which touches upon tragedy, 
I ask myself: do the warmth and power 
of a character m a play arise from his 
position in the state, or from the depths 
of his own character” A cursory glance 
at the models which real life furnishes 
to art (which is imitative), reveals that 
a powerful character is no more the sole 
possession of a prince than of any one 
else. Three men spring forth from the 
heart of Rome, and divide the world 
among them. The first Is a pusillanimous 
coward; the second, valianL presumptu- 
ous and fierce; the third, a clever rascal, 
who outwits the other two But Lepi- 
dus, Antony, and Octavius, when they 
formed the Triumvirate, possessed char- 
acters which alone decided the different 


parts they were to play m their eom- 
pion usurpation The softness of the 
flist, the Molcnce of the second, and the 
cleverness of the othci — all these would 
have liad their effect had it been merely 
a question of private succession among 
them Every mwi is what he is because 
of his character; as to liis station m life, 
that^ is determined by destiny; hut a 
man's character can influence that sta- 
tion m life to a considerable extent 
Hence, the Seriotis Drama, which sliows 
me men who are moved by situations, is 
as susceptible of power, dynamic force, 
and elevation of thought, as heioie trag- 
edy, which likewise shows me men who 
are moved, but who are above men in 
the ordinary walks of life And if I 
consider that part of the Serwvs and 
noble drama winch touches upon comedy, 
I cannot denv th it the vis comtea is in- 
dispensable to dll good comedies, but 
then I may ask vhy the Serious Diama 
IS criticized for a lack of waimth, which, 
if it exists, can be only the result of a 
lack of skill on the part of the diama- 
tist’ Since plays of this sort deal with 
people taken out of every-day hfe — as 
in light comedy — ought these chaiacters 
to be treated with any less vigor, por- 
tiayed any the less foicibly, when the 
situation in which they find themselves 
involves their honor, or hfe itself, than 
when these same characters are involved 
in matters of less moment' — saj, m 
simple ordinary einbai rassments of one 
kmd or another, or even in comic situa- 
tions’ And even if all the dramas winch 
I have referred to lack comic elements 
(which I am gravely inclined to doubt) 
.even then, the question revolves 
upon the ability or shoitcommgs of in- 
(hviclual diamatists end not upon the 
diamatic form as such, which is m it- 
self less bombastic and may be thought 
of as containing the best fiber of 
any. . 

My task will have advanced consider- 
ably, if I have succeeded in convincing 
my readers that the Serious Drama ex- 
ists, that it IS a good form, that its in- 
terest is lively, that it contains a direct 
and profound appeal to the moral sense, 
that It can have but one style, that of 
nature; that, besides enjoying the ad- 
vantages common to other dramatic 
forms, it possesses a beauty all its own. 
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that it blazes a new trail in the realm 
of the drama, where genius may soar 
to heights unknown before, because the 
form treats all sides of life, and there- 
fore contains every possible situation 
therein And once again the dramatist 
will be able to succeed by uhlizing the 
great figures of comedy, which have by 
now been nearly exhausted because the 


situations in which they have figured are 
out-worn Finally, the Sertous Drama is 
an endless source of amusement and mor- 
ality tor society m general. ... A 
theory of art may evolve as the result 
of study and reflection, but the produc- 
tion of a work of art belongs only to 
genius, which cannot be tau^t. 


DEDICATORY LETTER 

TO THE BABBEa OF SEVILLE 2 

[Lettre ModMe zur la Ohdte la Critique da Barbier d» Sivtlh] 

(17TS) 


... I succumbed to the temptation, 
at two different times m the past. Mon- 
sieur, to present you with two pathetic 
dramas: monstrous, hybrid productions 
because, as is well known, there is no 
mean way between comedy and tragedy. 
The question has been decided the roas- 
ter has pronounced finally upon it, and 
the school reechoes with his words And 
as for myself, I am so far convinced 
that if I wished now to portray on the 
stage a distressed mother, a betrayed 
wife, a distracted sister, or a disinherited 
son, I should, in order that they might 
decently be put before the pubbc, be- 
gm by giving each a kingdom where tliey 
will have reigfned wisely — m some dis- 
tant archipelago or other far corner of 
the world; and be certain thereafter that 
the improbability of the fable, the exag- 
gerated situations and characters, the 
outlandish ideas and bombast of speech, 
far from being a reason of reproach to 
me, will assure my success 

Portray ordinary men and women 
in difficulties and sorrow’ Nonsense' 
Such ought only to be scoffed at 
Ridiculous citizens and unhappy kings, 
these are the only characters fit for treat- 
ment on the stage, such is the case, and 
I have no quarrel with any one. 

As I say, I formerly succumbed to the 
temptation to write plays, monsieur, 
which were not in the true accepted form, 
and I am duly repentant 

Circumstances changed and I hazarded 
writing those unhappy Mim<nrea, which 

2 Here translated, by the editor, for the first 
time — Bd. 


my enemies declared were not written 
in good style; I am consumed by cruel 
remorse 

To-day I offer for your inspection an 
exceedingly gay comedy, which certain 
arbiters of taste consider is not de bon 
ton; I am inconsolable . . . 

Next to commanding men, is not the 
greatest honor, monsieur, to judge them’ 

Of course Now, I recognize no other 
judge than you, not excepting the es- 
teemed spectators who, basing their 
opinions on a first impression, often find 
their verdict nullified before your tri- 
bunal 

The case was first plead before them 
in the theater, and the spectators having 
laughed generously, I assumed that 1 
had gained my cause with them. Noth- 
ing ot the kind: a journalist who bves at 
Bouillon maintains that it was at me 
that the audience laughed. But what he 
said was only, as they say at the courts, 
the poor quibble of a lawyer, for my 
purpose was to amuse the audience, and 
whether they laughed at me or at the 
play, so long as they laughed whole- 
heartedly, my purpose has been accom- 
plished. I call that having gamed my 
cause with the audience . 

Plays, monsieur, are bke children: 
conceived with pleasure, carried about 
before they are born with great fatigue, 
and brought forth m pain, scarcely 
ever do they recompense tlieir parents, 
and they cost more sorrow than they 
give jlelight. Follow the career of a 
play; hardly does it see the light of day 
when, under the pretext that it is bom- 
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bastic, the censors attack it; and so 
many a play is legally “detamed.” In- 
stead of quietly enjoying a play, the 
parterre jeers at it and causes it to 
tail Often, instead of helping, nursing 
it along, the aitor lames it. It you once 
lose it trom view, you will find it again, 
alas' anywhere, everywhere, disfigured, 
tattered, cut, and covered with critical 
remarks. Finally escaping so many ills, 
if it shines for a moment in public, then 
the greatest ill of all overtakes it- mor- 
tal oblivion kills it. So these plays die, 
return to the vast void, lost forever m 
the huge mass of books . . . 

And now, if you please, let us see 
whether this critic from Bouillon has 
maintained that much-to-be-desired char- 
acter of amidbiLty, and above all, can- 
dor. 

He says: “ The play is a farce.” 

We snail not quibble about names. 
The malicious word which a foreign cook 
uses to designate French ragouts does 
not change the taste, that is done only 
in passing through his hands. Let us 
proceed with Button’s farce. 

He says: “The play has no form.” 

Is the play so simple that it escapes 
the sagacity of the adolescent critic? 

An amorous old man mtends to marry 


his ward to-morrow; a young lover, who 
IS much cleverer, forestalls him, and that 
very day makes the girl his wife m the 
house and before the very eyes 01 the 
guardian 'that is the basis of the play, 
of which might have been made, with 
equal success, a tragedy, a comedy, a 
drama, an opera, and so on. Is L’ Avars 
of Moliere anvthing else® Or Le Grand 
Mithndatef ’Ihe actual form of a play, 
or any other sort of literature, depends 
less on the action than on the characters 
which set that action into play. 

As fur myself, since 1 mtencled to write 
nothing but an amusing play, one that 
could not cause fatigue, a sort of im- 
broglio, it was enough that the charac- 
ter about whom the action centered 
should be a droll fellow in place of a 
black villain; a carefree man who laughs 
alike at the success or failure of his 
enterprises I wished only that the play 
should, far from becoming a serious 
drama, be merely a gay comedy. Ann 
just because the* guardian is not quite 
so stupid as the greater part of such 
characters who are seen in the theater, 
there has resulted a great deal of move- 
ment, as well as the necessity for greater 
relief to those engaged in the in- 
trigue. . . . 
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MODERN GERMAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


The period before Lessing was one of 
groping, he it was who gave the neces- 
sary impetus to original composition in 
criticism and the drama. His own plays 
— particularly Minna von Jiarnhelm 
(1767)» Emilia Qalotti (1772), and A’o- 
than der weise (1779) — were works of 
high quality With Lessing the modern 
German drama was born His criti- 
cism marked the beginning of an era 
which has not yet ended During bis 
hfetime the Romantic movement liegan 
The inspiration was received chiefly from 
England, whose literature — especially 
Shakespeare — was read and admired 
Klopstock, an epic, lyric, and dramatic 
poet belonged partly to the Gottsched 
group and partly to the new A younger 
man, Wieland, exerted widespread in- 
fluence in fais dramatic reviews and 
general writings He also translated 
twenty-two of Shnkespeare’s plays (be- 
tween 1763 and 1706), the trandntions 
were not particularly good, though they 
undoubtedly affected the writeis of his 
time. Next in importance to Lessing, 
however, was Johann Gottfried Herder, 
who first showed the way to oriainal 
composition in his trenchant criticisms 
and Shakespeare study His influence 
on the young Goethe was inestimable, 
and the Sturm nnd Dranif Period dates 
from his meeting with the young poet 
at Strassburg in 1770-71 He wrote an 
essay on Shakespeare (1773), in which 
he attacked the Krench critical canons 
and demanded that Shakespeare should 
be judged on his own great merits The 
SPurm und Drani) was a period of vio- 
lent reaction against the fetters and con- 
ventions of life and art. Shakespeare was 
the idol of the younger men, and Shake- 

S ieare study dates from these days. 

oethe was strongly influenced by Shake- 
speare and an early play, Oolz von Ber- 
liehingen (1773) was one of the results of 
his study of the English poet. There soon 


followed other romantic works, the novel 
of Werlher (H?-!), the play Claviqo 
(1774) and the first sketch of Faiiat 
(1790) Then came the impetuous Schil- 
ler, whose play Die Rauber (1781) 
sounded a blast to the new Romantics, 
The Prefaiea are documents of consider- 
able interest With this pla)' and with its 
immediate successors, Firico (178S), and 
Kabale und Liebe (1781), it may be said 
that modem German po''tic drama was 
boin The last phn oi r,cssing, Xalhan 
der uetie, had ap))c. red in 1719, Goethe’s 
Iphiqenie and tjehillcr's Don Carlos be- 
long to the Irtte eighties, as well ns 
Goethe’s Torquato Tasso Goethe mean- 
while had been contributing numerous 
articles on the drama, and strengthening 
the Shakespeare interest m his various 
versions or the Wilhelm Meister noiel 
Schiller had durinn’ the nineties delved 
into philosophy and aesthetics and de- 
livered lectures and written essays on 
tragic art and the function of the diaina, 
etc The best ot these are the Ueber 
den Grund des Vei gnugens an tragiachen 
Oegenstanden (1792), and Ueber die 
tragiache Kunst, of the same jear H'S 
last years were deioted to the writing 
of Wallenstein (1800) aiid Wtlhehn Tell 
His death in 1805 cut short his brilliant 
career Por over a score of years Goethe 
continued to evolve his dramatic theories, 
but long before his death the Sdilegels, 
August Wilhelm and Karl Wilhelm 
Friedrich, had begun their celebrated 
translations of Shakespeare, and in 1798 
founded the Afhentrum, which is usually 
regarded as the beginning of the truly 
modern Romantic mo’emont, the influ- 
ence of which was felt, through Coleridge, 
even in England The brothers pub- 
lished in 1801 their joint work, Charak- 
teristiken containing their various liter- 
ary theories, and in 1809 nnd ’871 Au- 
gust Wilhelm issued his famous lectures 
Vorlesungen uber dramatische Kvnst und 
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Literal ur. Among the contributors to 
the Athentfum was Novalis [Pnedrich 
vou Haidenbeig], whose fragmciilury re- 
marks on bhdkespeciie aie among the 
most interesting of the time Schubarth, 
Uhl.ind, and Solger belong to the period, 
and all made contributions to the sub- 
ject Ludwig Tieck, who collaborated in 
the Schicgel translation of Shakespeare, 
m his Kritmche Schriften (18-19— j 2), and 
his Nachgelasicne Schriften (ISja), con- 
tributed generouslv to dramatic criti- 
cism, especially to the subject of Shake- 
speare and the pre-Shakespeanan drama. 
Among the writers on pure aesthetics, 
Hegel may be mentioned (though his 
work falls outside the scope of this col- 
lection), and Jean-Paul Richter, whose 
Vorschvle der Jlithetik was published m 
1813 The Austrian dramatist Fran* 
Grillparzer wrote a number of critical 
reviews, essays, and the like, on the 
drama, the best of which are the Zur 
Dramatwgte (from 1817 on, in the 
Jlathetiiche Siudien), tlie Sfudien zur 
gnechtachen Literatur (about I860), and 
on other literatures; the Studien zum 
epaniachen Theater (written at various 
times) and the Atudien zur deuUcIien 
Literatur. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
mention in detail the various Shake- 
speare scholais, like Geninus, and the 
lESthcticians like Carriere Friediich 
Hebbel, the dramatist, wrote at great 
length on his ait, and the preface to 
Mana ilagdatena (1814), Mem Wort 
uber das Drama (1843), and his criti- 
cisms of Kleist and Korner, went far to 
establish the Middle-class Drama of 
whicli he was the chief exponent Rich- 
ard Wagner tarried the drama into the 
realm ot the music-drama, and offered 
many ingenious and some absurd sug- 


gestions as to the Artwork of the Fu- 
ture His Oper und Drama (1851), 
and later tract, Veber die Besiimiming 
der Oper (1871) undoubtedly levolution- 
i/ed the opera foim, whether it effected 
a great change in the drama it is diffi- 
cult to determine. A decidedly different 
theorist was the novelist and dramatist 
Gustav Freytag, whose Techmk dea 
Dramas appeared in 1863 Until re- 
cently this work was a standard Fried- 
rich Nietzsche’s Die Geburt der Traq- 
odie (1877) is one of the most interest- 
ing works on the diama, but it is largely 
aesthetic in charactei The past fifty 
years have witnessed the publication of 
many hundreds of works on the drama, 
to the most important of which it is pos- 
sible only to refer in passing Tlieodor 
Fontane’s dramatic criticisms (in the 
Gesammelte Werke, 1905-13) , Ernst von 
Wildenbruch’s Das deutsche Drama 
(1900) ; Otto Brahm’s Kritiache Schnf- 
ten uber Drama und Theater (1913), 
Hemrich Bulthaupt’s four volumes of 
Dramaturgie dea ScJtauapiela (1894- 
1908), Hugo Dinger’s Dramaturgie ala 
Wtaaenachaft (1904-05) , A Perger’s 
System der dramatische Technik (1909); 
Paul Ernst’s Der Weg zum Form (1906) ; 
Julius Bab’s Kritik der Buhne (1908) , 
Wage zum Drama (1906) and A’eue 
Wege zum Drama (1911); Maximilian 
Harden’s Literatur und Theater (1896), 
Hermann Schlag’s Daa Drama (1909), 
Eugen Zabel's volumes Zur modemen 
Dramaturgie (1899, etc ) ; Arno Holz’s 
Die Kunst and Neue Folge (1891 and 
1893), Hermann Bahr's Wiener Theater 
(1899); Dialog vom Tragiachen (1904); 
and Frank Wedekind’s Schauapielkunat 
(1910) 


General references on modem Ger- 
man literatuie. 

Adolf Bartels, Die neuere Literatur (vol 
2 of the (tescluchte der deutaehen Lit- 
eratur, 5th and 6th ed , leipzig, 1909). 

Alfred Biese, Deutsche Lxteraturge- 
sehiehte, vol 3 (Leipzig, 1910). 

M Koch, yationalitat und KationalUter- 
atur (Berlin, 1891). 

G. Brandes, The Mam Currents of Nine- 


teenth Century Literature, 5 vols. 
(New York, 1906) 

J Hillebrand, Die deutsche Natumal- 
literatur im 18, und 19 Jahrhundert, 
S vols (3rd ed, Gotha, 1875). 

R. von Gottschall, Die deutsche National 
literatur dea 19 Jahrhunderta, 4 vols. 
(5th ed, Breslau, 1881). 

Friedrich Kummer, Deutsche Literatur 
das 19. Jahrhunderta (Dresden, 1909), 
Richard M. Meyer, Die deutsche Litera- 
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tur det 19 JahrhamderU (Berlin, 
1906). 

Adolf Stern, Oeachtchte der neueren Lit- 
eratur (Leipzig, 1882-85), 

,Z)ie deutsche Natumalliteratur von 

Tode Goelhea bts zur Gegenwart (Mar- 
burg, 1886). 

Karl Storck, Deutsche Literaturge- 
sclnchte (6th and 7th ed., Stuttgart, 
1913) 

Georg l^'itkowski, Dte EntwiekUing der 
deutachen Ltteratur aeit 1830 (Leipzig, 
1913) 

£ugen Wolff, Geachichte der deutachen 
Literatur in der Gegenraart (Leipzig, 
1896) 

H H Boyesen, Eaaaya on German Lit- 
erature (Xew York, 1892). 

General references on German drama 
since Lessing* 

Hemrich Bulthaupt, Dramatargie dea 
tJchauapiela, 4 vols. (lilh ed, Olden- 
burg, 1908). 

Arthur Eloeaser, Das burgerltche Diama 
Beine Geachuhte im 18 und 19, Jahr- 
hundert (Berlin, 1898). 

Karl Frenzel, Berliner Dramaturgie, 3 
vols. (Erfurt, 1877). 

Gustav Frej tag, Dte Techmk dea Dramas 
(Leipzig, 1863. Translated as The 
Technique of the Drama, by Ebas J. 
MacEwan, Chicago, lS9aff). 

, A ufaaize zur Oeaehu hte, Litera- 

tur, und Kunst (Leipzig, 1888). 

Robert Prolss, Geachichte dea neueren 
Dramas, 3 vols (Leipzig, 1880-83). 
Edgar Steiger, Das Werden dea neueren 
Dramas, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1903) 

Georg Witkowski, Das deutsche Drama 
dea neunzehnlen J ahrhunderts in seiner 
Entwicklungdargestellt (2nd ed , Leip- 
zig, 1906. Translated by L E. Horn- 
ing as The German Drama of the 
Nineteenth Century, New York, 1909) 
Wilhelm Kosch, Dcus deutsche Theater 
umd Drama im 19 Jahrhundert (Leip- 
zig, 1913). 

Ernst von Wildcnbruch, Das deutsche 
Drama (Leipzig, 1906) 

Robert Petsch, Deutsche Dramaturgie 
von Leasing bts Hebbel (Beilin, 1912). 
Max Martersteig, Das deutsche Theater 
im 19 Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1904), 

S. Friedmann, Das deutsche Drama dea 
neunzehnten Jahrhvnderts, Neuere und 
neuate Zeit (11th ed., Berlin, 1904), 


Paul Reiff, Views of Tragedy Among the 
Early German Eomantmata (m Mod- 
em Language Notes, 1904) 

Hermann Bahr, Zur Knttk der Moderae 
(Zurich, 1889) 

, Die Uebermndung det Naturaha- 

mua (Dresden, 1891). 

, Studien zur Krttik der Moderae 

(Frankfurt, 1894). 

, Wiener Theater (1892-98) (Ber- 

Im, 1899) 

, Premieren (Munchen, 1903). 

Dialog 00 m Tragiaehen (Berlin, 

1904). 

Julius Bab, Wage snmi Drama (Berlin, 
1906) 

, Neue Wege zum Drama (Berlin, 

1911) 

, Kntik der Buhne (Berlin, 1908). 

Louis Benoist-Hanappier, Le Drame nat- 
uraliste en Allemagne (Pans, 1905). 

Otto Heller, Studies in Modem Get man 
Literature (Boston, 1905). 

A von Berger, Dramaturgiache Vor- 
trage (vVien, 1890-91) 

A Berger, Heine Uamburgiache Drama- 
turgie (Wien, 1910). 

Otto Brahm, Knliache Schriften uber 
Drama und Theater (Berlin, 1913) 

Max Burger, Dramaturgiaches (Leip- 
zig, 1910) 

Rudolf von Gottschall, Zur Kntik dea 
modemen Literatur (13th ed, Berlin, 
1900) 

A von Hanstein, Das jungste Deutsch- 
land (Leipzig, 1905) 

Alfred Kerr, Das neue Drama (Berlm, 
1909) 

Berthold Litzmann, Das deutsche Drama 
in den, literariachen Bewegungen der 
Gegenwart (4th ed , Hamburg, 1897). 

Robert F. Arnold, Daa moderne Drama 
(Strassburg, 1913). 

, Bibliographic der deutachen Buh- 

nen aeit 1830 (Strassburg, 1909) 

Percival Pollard, Masks and Minatrela 
of New Germany (Boston, 1911) 

Ludwig Lewisohn, The Modem Drama 
(New York, 1915) 

, The Spirit of Modem German Lit- 
erature (New York, 1917). 

Barrett H, Clark, A Study of the Mod- 
ern Drama (2nd ed , New York, 1928) 

Alfred Stoeckius, Naturalism in the Re- 
cent German Drama with special ref- 
erence to Gerhart Hauptmann (New 
York, 1903). 
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Robert Ress, A rno Molz -and ueine kiiniit- 
lericko und melikalturelle Jiedeutwng 
(Uresden, 1913) 

Arno Holz, l)ie Kunat, ihr Weaen und 
thre Geaetze (Berlin, 1891) 

, Xeue Folge (Berlin, 1893) 

Paul Sclilenther, Gerhart IJ auptmann, 
Leben und Werke (new ed, Berlin, 
(19U) 

Friediich Spielhagen, yeue Beitrage zitr 
Theone und Teehnik der Epik und 
DramaUk (Leipzig, 1898). 


Hermann Sudennann, Verrohung in der 
Theater Kritik (tituttgart, 190§) 

Frank Wedekmd, Schauapielkumat (Mun- 
clien, 1910). 

Lugen KUlian, Aus der Praxia der mod- 
erne Dramaturgxe (Munehen, 1914) 

, Dramaturgixche Blatter (JSrste 

Beihe) (Munehen, 1905). 

Walther Lohmeyer, Die Dramaiurgie der 
Maaaen (Berlin, 1913) 

Bertha E Trebein, Theodor Fontane aa 
a Critic of the Drama [bibLographiesj 
(New York, 1916). 


FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER 


Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schil- 
ler was born at Marbach on the Xeckar, 
m 1759 His lather was an officer m the 
army, and it was while the family was 
in residence at Ludwigsburg and Lorch 
that the young Friedrich received his 
early education In 1773 the Duke of 
Wurttemberg took the young man into 
his military school near Ludwigsburg, 
and taught him law Two years after 
the school was transferred to Stuttgart, 
where Schiller was allowed to change 
his study to that of medicine, which was 
more congenial In 1776 his first poetic 
efforts appeared in magazine form, and 
two years later he finished his first play. 
Die Rauber In 1780 he was graduated 
as a surgeon, and given a position with 
a regiment quartered in Stuttgart The 
following yeai he published Die Rauber, 
which was well reccned In 1782 it was 
produced in Mannheim. The young 
poet’s visits to Mannheim, and what was 
considered an uncomjiliincntary reference 
to one of the Duke’s contemporaries, in- 
curred that nobleman’s displeasure, and 
Schiller was placed under arrest and 
subsequently forbidden to leave the cify 
But later m the ye ir he escaped and 
went to Mannheim, and thence to Bauer- 
bach, where he finished Kabale und Liebe 
and began Don Carlos The next year 
he was appointed “ Theater poet ” at 
jMannheini 11c published meantime an 
address on the theater, Dw Schaubuhne 
aJs erne morahsche Anstalt betrachtet 
(1784) The next year he left Mann- 


heim and spent the summer near Leip- 
zig, writing poetry and resting Thence 
he went to Dresden with Korner, a 
friend who m many ways directed the 
education of the poet In 1787 he went 
to M'eiinar, where he met Herder and 
Wieland The next year he published 
the first part of his history of the Neth- 
erlands, tor which, upon Goethe’s recom- 
mendation, he was incde a professor at 
Jena iii 1789 In 1790 he married Char- 
lotte son Lengefcld Then followed sick- 
ness and financial troubles, but these 
latter were lelieved for a time by his 
noble protectors He continued his 
philosophic and eesthetic studies, pub- 
lishing various lectures in 1792 and 1793. 
For some time he had edited a journal, 
and in 1794 he founded another. Die 
Horen, which brought him into close re- 
lations with Goethe The two became 
friends and collaborators Die Horen 
gave way to another journal in 1797, 
the Muaenalmanaih, in which he pub- 
lished many of his best lyrics Between 
1799 and 1804 he returned to the drama, 
and wrote the Wallenstein plays, Maria 
Atuart, Die Juni/frau von Orleans, Wil- 
helm Tell, and others of less importance 
His last years were marked by lU-health 
and considerable popularity In 1803 
he was ennobled He died at Weimar 
in 1805 

Schiller’s msthetic essays are his best- 
known contribution to criticism, al- 
though his occasional reviews and pref- 
aces contain a considerable amount of 
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pure dramatic criticism His two im- 
portant essays on the drama — Ueber 
den Onind dee Vergnugens an traguchen 
Qegenstanden, and Veber die tragieche 
Kunet — first appeared in the X eue 'I'ha- 
lia m 179^ In the first of thcoe Cssais 
the poet endeavors to prove that the sole 
end of tragic art is to give jileasure 
The second is partly theoietical and 
partly practical It is interesting to 
know that Sthiller at this time was 
not acquainted with Aristotle’s Poeltce 
On the whole, Schiller’s theories on dra- 
matic art are not of the epoch-making 
sort; Lessing was an incontestably 
greater critic, but Schiller’s theories are 
significant ns showing the close connec- 
tion between the study of philosophy 
(Schiller was an ardent admirer of Kant) 
and the drama. 

On the drama: 

VMnrarJjk frn Tlla 7?ntlhAT 
Veber doe gegenwartige devteche Thea- 
ter (1782) 

Die Schaubiihne ale eine moraheche An- 
etalt betrachtet (1784) 

Vorrede to Die Vereekworung dee Pteeco 
zu Qenova (1787). 

Brief e itber Don Oarloe (1788) 

Veber Egmont, Tranerepiel von Ooethe 
(1788) 

Veber dm Orvnd dee Vergnugene an 
tragiechen Qegenetander (1792) 

Veber die tragieche Kunet (1792) 

(The Klexnere Schriften contain a few 
minor reviews of plays See, among 
these: Erete Vorrede der ‘’Rauber”, 
Vorrede zur zuieifen Auftage der 
“Rauber”; Veber die "Rauber"; An- 
hang uber die Voretelhmg der “ Rau- 
ber”; and Ankundtgung der Rhein- 
iechen Thalia.) 

Editions: 

The first so-called complete edition of 
Schiller was the Korner edition, 12 
volumes published by Cotta (Stutt- 
gart, 1812-15) This was supple- 
mented by additional material in Hoff- 
meister’s Swpplemente zu SchiUere 
Werken (1840-41) Goedeke’s edition 
of the Samtliche Schriften, IS volumes, 
appeared at Stuttgart between 1868 
and 1876. Among the best modern edi- 
tions are those under the supervision 
of Boxberger and Birlingen, in 12 


voumes (Stuttgart, 1882-91), and L. 
Bellermann, in 14 volumes (Leipzig, 
1895 and following). The latest crit- 
ical edition is that from the house of 
Cotta, in 16 volumes (Stuttgart, com- 
pleted in 1894). The letters are found 
in Jonas’ edition of Schiller’s Bnfe, 
7 volumes (Stuttgart, 1892ff) 

Sehiller’e Worke, translated by several 
hands, are published in 7 vols , in the 
Bohn edition The sixth volume con- 
tains the more important essays on 
the drama* Eeeaye, ASethetical and 
Philoeophical The Correspondence Be- 
tween Schiller and Goethe is in 2 vols. 
(same ed ) 

There is another edition of the Complete 
Works, edited bv Hempel, 2 vols 
(Philadelphia, 1879) Also Schiller’s 
Works, translated by R D Boylan and 
Joseph Mellish, edited by N. H. Dole 
(Boston, 1902) 

On Schiller and his works: 

For bibliography, see Goedeke’s ffrun- 
drtss zur Oesthiohte der deutschen 
Dichtung, 2te Aufl (Dresden, 1893), 
and Nevinson’s Life (see below) 

The first biography was Korner’s m his 
edition (1812-15). 

Thomas Carlvle, Life of Friedrich Schil- 
ler (London, 1825) 

Kail Hoffmeister, Schillers Leben (m 
the 1838-42 ed of the Works ) 

H H Bojeson, Goethe and Schiller 
(New York, 1882) 

Henry W Xevinson, Life of Friedrich 
Schiller (London, 1889) 

K Berger, Die Entwuklung von Schil- 
lers ^sthetik (Wtimar, 1894) 

F. A. Blanchet, Du The&tre de Schiller 
(Strassburg, 1855) 

Wilhelm Boize, Schillers philosophische 
Degriinduiia der Aisthetik der Trag- 
odie (Leipzig, 1913) 

W G Howard, Schiller and Hebbel (in 
Mod Lang Ass’n Pubs, v 22, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 19071 

F-J-G Montargii L'Esthitique de 
Schiller (Pans, 1890) 

J. Peterson, Schiller wnd die Buhne (Ber- 
lin, 1904). 

Calvin Thomas, The Life and Works of 
Fnedrich Schiller (New York, 1901). , 
Georg Brandes, Wolfgang Goethe, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1924). 
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PREFACE TO THE ROBBERS i 
[Vorrede (to) Dte Bauber] 
( 1781 ) 


ThJS play is to be regarded merely as 
a dramatic narrative in ■which, for the 
purposes of tracing out the innermost 
workings of the soul, adiantage has been 
taken of the dramatic method, without 
otherwise conforming to the stringent 
rules of theatiical composition, or seek- 
ing the dubious adiantage of stage 
adaptation It must be admitted as 
somewhat inconsistent that three very 
remarkabie people, whose acts are de- 
pendent on perhaps a thousand contm- 
gencies, should be completely developed 
within three hours, considering that it 
would scarcely be possible, m the oidi- 
nary course of events, that three such 
remarkable people should, even m twenty- 
four hours, fully reveal their characters 
to the most penetrating inquner A 
greater amount of incident is here 
crowded together tiian it was possible 
for me to confine within the narrow 
limits prescribed by Aristotle or Bat- 
teu'x. 

It is, howeier, not so much the bulk 
of mv play its contents which banish 
it from the stage Its scheme and econ- 
omy require that several chaiacteis 
should appear who would offend the 
finer feelings of virtue and shock the 
delicacy of our manners Eiery deline- 
ator of human character is placed m the 
same dilemma if he proposes to give a 
faithful picture of the world as it really 
is, and not an ideal fantas} , a mere crea- 
tion of his own It is the eourse of mor- 
tal things that the good should be shad- 
owed by the bad, and virtue shine the 
brightest when contrasted with vice 
Whoever pioposes to discourage vice and 
to vmdicate religion, morality, and so- 
cial order against their enemies, must 
unveil crime m all its deformity and 
place it before the eyes of men in its 
colossal magnitude; ^e must diligently 
expose its dark mar.es, and make himself 
familiar with sentiments at the wicked- 
ness of which his soul revolts 

Vice is here exposed in its innermost 

1 Be printeA complete, from SehOltr’i 
Worl», translated bv B D Boylan and Joseph 
Hellish (Boston, 1902) — Ei, 


workings In Franz it resolves all the 
confused terrors of conscience into wild 
abstractions, destroys viituous senti- 
ments by dissecting them, and holds up 
the earnest loice of religion to mockery 
and scorn He who has gone so far (a 
distinction bv no means eniiable) as to 
quicken his understanding at the expense 
of his soul — to him the holiest things 
are no longer holy; to him God and 
man are alike indifferent, and both 
■worlds are as nothing. Of such a mon- 
ster I have endeavored to sketch a strik- 
ing and lifelike portrait, to hold up to 
abhorrence all the machinery of his 
scheme of vice, and to test its strength 
by contrastmg it with truth How far 
my narrative is successful in aecomplish- 
mg these objects, the reader is left to 
judge. My comiction is that I have 
painted nature to the life. 

Next to this man [Franz] stands an- 
other who would perhaps puzzle not a 
few of my readers A mind for which 
the greatest crimes have only charms 
through the glory which attaches to them, 
the encigv ■which their perpetuation re- 
quires, and tlie dangers which attend 
them A remarkable and important per- 
sonage, .ibundantly endowed with the 
power of becoming either a Brutus or a 
Catiline, according as that power is di- 
rected An unhappy conjunction of cii- 
cumstances determines him to choose the 
latter for his example, and it is only 
after a fearful straying that he is re- 
called to emulate the former Erioneous 
nations of activity and power, an exuber- 
ance of strength which bursts through 
all the barriers of law, must of necessity 
conflict with the rules of social life To 
these enthusiastic dreams of greatness 
and eflBciency it needed but a sarcastic 
bitterness against the unpoctic spirit of 
the age to complete the strange Don 
Quixote whom, in the Robber Moor, we 
at once detest and love, admire and pity. 
It IS, I hope, unnecessary to remark that 
I no more hold up this picture as a warn- 
ing exclusively to robbers than the great- 
est Spanish satire was leveled exclusively 
at knights errant. 
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It IS nowaddys so mnrh the fashion 
to be witty at the expense ot religion 
that a man will hardly pass for a genius 
it he does not allow his impious satire to 
run a tilt at its must sacred truths The 
noble simplicity of holy writ must needs 
be abused and turned into ridicule at 
the daily assembles of the so-called wits; 
for what is there so holy and serious 
that will not raise a laugh if a false sense 
be attached to it’ Let me hope that I 
shall have rendered no inconsiderable 
service to the cause of true religion and 
morality m holding up these wanton mis- 
believers to the detestation of society, 
under the form of the most despicable 
robbers 

But still more I have made these 
said immoral characters to stand out 
favorably in particular points and even 
in some measuie to compensate by qual- 
ities of the head, for they are deficient 
in those of the heart Herein I have 
done no more than literally copy nature 
Every man, even the most depraved, 
bears m some degree the impress of the 
Almighty’s image, and perhaps the great- 
est Viliam IS not farther removed from 
the most upright man than the petty 
olfender; for tlie moral forces keep even 
pace with the powers of the mind, and 
the greater the capacity bestowed on 
man, the greater and more responsible 
is he for his errors 

The Adranielech of Klopstock (in his 
Mesiiah) awaken in us a feeling in which 
admiration is blended with detestation 
We follow Milton’s Satan with shuddering 
wonder throughout the pathless realms 
of chaos The Medea of the old drama- 
tists, IS, in spite of all her crimes, a 
great and wondrous woman, and Shake- 
speare's Richard III is sure to excite 
the admiration of the reader, much as 
he would hate the reality. If it is to 
be my task to portray men as they are, 
I must at the same time include their 
good qualities, of which even the most 
Vicious are never totally destitute If 
I would warn mankind against the tiger, 
1 must not omit to describe his glossy, 
beautifully marked skin, lest, owing to 
this omission, the ferocious animal should 
not be recognized until too late Be- 
sides this, a man who is so utterly de- 
praved as to be without a single redeem- 
ing pomt is no meet subiect for art, and 


would disgust rather than excite the in- 
terest ot the reader, who would turn over 
with impatience the pages which con- 
cern him A noble soul can no 11101 e en- 
duie a succession of moial discords than 
the musical ear the giating of- knives 
upon glass 

x\nd for this reason I should have been 
ill-advised in attempting to bring my 
drama on the stage A certain strength 
of mind IS required both on the part of 
the poet and the reader, in the former, 
that he may not disguise vice, in the lat- 
ter that he may not suffer brilliant qual- 
ities to beguile him into admiiation of 
the essentially detestable Whether the 
author has fulfilled his duty he leaves 
others to .ludge, that his readers will per-- 
form theirs, he by no means feels as- 
sured The vulgar — among whom I 
would not be understood to-mean merely 
the rabble — the vulgar, I say (between 
ourselves) extend their influence far 
around, and unfortunately — set the 
fashion Too short-sighted to reach my 
full meaning, too narrow-minded to com- 
prehend the largeness of my views, too 
disingenuous to admit mv moral aim — 
they will, I fear, almost frustrate my 
good intentions, and jiretend to discover 
in my work an apology tor the very 
vice which it has been my object to con- 
demn, and will perhaps make the poor 
poet, to whom anything rather than jus- 
tice IS usually accorded, responsible for 
Ills simplicity 

Thus we have a Da Capo ot the old 
story of Democritus and Abdera, and 
our worthy Hippocrates would need ex- 
haust whole plantations of hellebore, 
were it proposed to remedy this mis- 
chief by a healing decoction Let as 
many friends of truth as you will in- 
struct then fellow-citizens m the pulpit 
and on the stage, the vulgar will necer 
cease to be vulgar, though the sun and 
moon may change their course, and 
“ heaven and earth wax old as a gar- 
ment ” 

Perhaps, in order to please tender- 
hearted people, 1 might have been less 
true to nature, but if a certain beetle, 
of whom we have all heard, could extract 
filth even from pearls, if we have exam- 
ples that fire destroyed and water del- 
uged, shall therefore pearls, fire and wa- 
ter be condemned’ In consequence of 
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the remarkable catastrophe which ends 
my plaj, I may justly claim for it a 
place among books of morality, tor crime 
meets at last with the punishment it de- 
serves, the lost one enters again within 
the pale of the law, and virtue is tri- 


umphant Whoever will but be courte- 
ous enough toward me to read my work 
through with a desire to understand it, 
trom him I may evpect — not that he will 
admire the poet, but that he wdl esteem 
the honest man. 


OX TRAGIC ART 2 
[Ueber die trayiache Kun»i\ 
( 179 ; 2 ) 


If we now form the proper deduc- 
tions from the ]irevious investigation, 
the following will be the conditions that 
form bases of the tragic art It is nec- 
essary, in the first place, that the ob- 
ject of our pity should belong to our 
own species — I mean belong in the full 
sense of the term — and that the action 
in which it is sought to interest us be 
a jnoralwtion, that is, an action com- 
prebended in the field of free will It 
is necessary, in the second jilace, that 
suffering, its sources, its degrees, should 
be completely communicated by a series 
of events chinned together It is neces- 
sary, in the third place, that the object 
of the passion be rendered present to 
our senses, not in a mediate way and 
by description, but immediately and in 
action. In tragedy, art unites all these 
conditions ano satisfies them 

According to these principles, tragedy! 
might be defined as the poetic imitation' 
of a coherent senes of particulai events 
(forming a complete action)* an imita-| 
tion which shows us man in a state of! 
suffering, and which has for its end toj 
excite our pity 

1 say first that it is the imitation of 
an action, and this idea of mutation al- 
ready distinguishes tragedy from the 
other kinds ot poetry, which only nar- 
rate or describe In tragedy, particulai 
events arc presented to our imagination 
or to our senses at the very time of 
their aciomjilishment; they are present, 
we see them immediately, without the 
intervention of a third person The 
epos, the romance, simple narrative, even 
in their form, withdraw action to a dis- 

2 Extract re t'rirtcd from Eanaifa, MathehcaJ 
and PhiloDopfnral by Schiller translated 
anonymously (London, 1875) — Ed 


tince, causing the narrator to come be- 
tween the acting person and the reader. 
Kow W’hat IS distant and past always 
weakens, as we know, the mipiession 
and the sympathetic affection; what is 
present makes them stronger All nar- 
rative forms make of the present some- 
thing past, all dramatic form makes of 
the past a present. 

Secondly, I say that tragedy is the 
imitation of a succession of events, of 
an action Tragedy has not onlj to rep- 
resent by imitation the feelings' and the 
affections of tragic persons, but also the 
events that have produced these feel- 
ings, and the occasion on which these 
affections are manifested This distin- 
guishes It from lyric poetry, and from 
its different forms, which no doubt offer, 
like tragedy, the poetic imitation of cer- 
tain states of tlie mind, but not the poetic 
imitation of certain actions An elegy, 
a song, an ode, can place before our 
eves, by imitation, the moral state in 
which the poet actually is — whetlier he 
speaks in his own name, or in that of 
an ideal person — a state determined by 
particular circumstances; and up to this 
point these lyric forms seem certainly to 
be incorporated in the idea of tragedy, 
but they do not complete that idea, be- 
cause they are confined to representing 
our feelings There are still more essen- 
tial differences, if the end of these lyrical 
forms and that of tragedy are kept m 
view 

I say, in the third place, that tragedy 
is the imitation of a complete action. A 
separate event, though it be ever so 
tragic, does not m itself constitute a 
tragedy. To do this, several events are 
required, based one on the other, like 
cause and effect, and suitably connected 
so as to form a whole, without which the 
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truth of llie feeling represented, of the 
character, etc — that is, their contorm- 
ity with the nature of our mind, a con- 
formity which alone determines our 
sympathy — will not be recognized If 
we do not feel that we ourselves in sim- 
ilar circumstances should have experi- 
enced the same feelings and acted in the 
same way, our pity would not be awak 
ened. It is, therefore, important tha 
we should be able to follow in all it‘ 
concatenation the action that is repre 
sented to us, that we should see it issue 
from the mind of the agent by a nat- 
ural gradation, under thb influence am 
with Qie concurrence of external circum- 
stances. It is thus that we see spring 
up, grow, and come to maturity under 
our eyes, the curiosity of CEdipus and 
the jealousy of lago It is also the only 
way to flu up the great gap that exists 
between the joy of an innocent soul and 
the torments of a guilty conscience, be- 
tween the proud serenity of the happy 
man and bis terrible catastrophe, in 
short, between the state of calm, in which 
the reader is at the beginning, and the 
violent agitation he ought to experience 
at the end. 

A series of several connected incidents 
is required to produce in our souls a 
succession of different movements which 
arrest the attention, which, appealing to 
aU the faculties of our minds, enhven 
our instinct of activity when it is ex- 
hausted, and which, by delaying the satis- 
faction of this instinct, do not kindle it 
the less. Against the suffermg of sensu- 
ous nature the human heart has only 
recourse to its moral nature as counter- 
poise. It is, therefore, necessarj', in or- 
der to stimulate this m a more pressing 
manner, for the tragic poet to prolong 
the torments of sense, but he must also 

f ive a glimpse to the latter of the satis- 
action of its wants, so as to render the 
victory of the moral sense so much the 
more difficult and glorious This two- 
fold end can only be attained by a suc- 
cession of actions judiciously chosen and 
combined to this end. 

In the fourth place, I say that trag- 
edy is the poetic imitation of an action 
deserving of pity, and, therefore, tragic 
Imitation is opposed to histone imitation 
It would only be a historic imitation if 
It proposed a historic end, if its princi- 


pal object were to teach us that a thing 
has taken place, and how it took place. 
On this hypothesis it ought to keep rigor- 
ously to historic aicuracj, lor it would 
only attain its end by representing faith- 
fully that which really took place. But 
tragedy has a poetic end, that is to say, 
it lepresents an action to move us, and 
to charm our souls by the medium of 
this emotion. If, therefore, a matter be- 
ing given, tragedy treats it conformably 
with this poetic end which is proper to 
it, it becomes, by that very thing, free 
in its imitation It is a right — nay, 
more, it is an obligation — for tragedy 
to subject historic truth to the laws of 
poetry, and to treat its matter in con- 
formity with requirements of this art. 
But as it cannot attain its end, which is 
emotion, except on the condition of a 
perfect conformity with the laws of na- 
ture, tragedy is, notwithstanding its free- 
dom in regard to history, strictly sub- 
ject to the laws of natural truth, which, 
m opposition to the truth of history, 
takes the name of poetic truth. It may 
thus be understood how much poetic 
truth may lose, in many cases, by a strict 
observance of historic truth, and, recip- 
rocally, how much it may gain by even 
a very serious alteration of truth ac- 
cording to history. As the tragic poet, 
like poets m general, is only subject to 
the laws of poetic truth, the most con- 
scientious observ'ance of historic truth 
could never dispense him from his du- 
ties as poet, and could never excuse in 
him any infraction of poetic truth or lack 
of interest It is, therefore, betraying 
very narrow ideas on tragic art, or rather 
on poetry in general, to drag the tragic 
poet befoie the tribunal of history, and 
to require instruction of the man who 
by his very title is only bound to move 
and chaim you. Even supposing the 
poet, by a scrupulous submission to his- 
toric tiuth, had stripped himself of his 
privilege of artist, and that he had tacitly 
acknowledged in history a jurisdictjon<v 
over his work, art retains all her rights 
to summon h.in before its bar, and pieces 
such as, if they could not stand the test 
on this side, would only be tragedies of 
mediocre value, notwithstanding all the 
minuteness of costume — of national cos- 
tume — and of the manners of the time. 

Fifthly, tragedy is the imitation of an 
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action that lets ns see man tufferiag. 
The word man is essential to mark the 
bmits ot tragedy. Only the sufteriiig ot 
a being like our',elves can move our jiity 
Thus, evil genu, demons — or e\ni men 
like them, without morals — and agam 
pure spirits, without our wtalinesses, are 
unlit for tragedy 'Ihe verv idt i of sut- 
fenng implies a man in the lull sense 
of the term A pure spiiit cannot suffer, 
and a man approaching one Mill never 
awaken a high degree of s; iiipathj A 
purely sensuous being can inaeed have 
terrible suffering, but without moral 
sense it is a prey to it, and a suffering 
with reason inactive is a disgusting spec- 
tacle The tragedian is right to prefer 
mixed characters, and to place the ideal 
of his hero half way between utter per- 
versity and entire perfection 
Lastly, traeedy unites all these requi- 
sites to excite pity ilany means the 
tragic poet takes might sene another 
object? but he frees himself from all re- 
quirements not relating to this end, and 
is thereby obliged to direct lumself with 
a view to this supreme object 
The final aim to which all the laws 
tend is called the end of any style of 
poetry The means by which it attains 
this are its form. The* end and form are, 
therefore, closely related. The form is 
determined by the end, and when the 
form IS M’ell observed the end is gener- 
ally attained Each kind of poetry hav- 
ing a special end must hai e a custingmsh- 
ing form AVhat it exclusively produces 
it does in virtue of this sjiecial nature 
it possesses The end of tragedy is emo- 
tion^ its form IS the imitation of .in action 


that leads to suffering Many kmds may 
have the same object as tragedy, or emo- 
tion, though it be not their principal end. 
Theictore, Mhat distinguidic-s, tragedy 
is the lelation ot its toiin to its end, the 
way in nmich it attains its end by means 
of its subject 

It the end of tragedy is to awaken 
tympathy, and its foiiii is the means of 
attaining it, the imitation of an action 
fit to move must have all that favors 
sympathy Such is the form of tr.igecly. 

The production of a kind of poetry 
is pertect ulicn the foiin peculiar to its 
kind has been used m the best wav 
(Thus, a perfect tragedj is that nbere 
the form is best used to awaken sym- 
pathy. Thus, the best tragedy is that 
where the pity excited results nioie from 
the treatment of the poet than the tliciiie 
Such IS the ideal of a tragedy. 

A good number of tragedies, though 
fine as poems, are bad as dramas, be- 
cause they do not seek their end by the 
best use of tragic foim Others, because 
they use the foi m to attain an end differ- 
ent ti'om tragedy Some very popular 
ones only touch us on account ot the 
subject, and we are blind enough to make 
this a ineiit in the poet Thcie are 
others m M'hieh we seem to have quite 
forgotten the object of the poet, and, 
contented Muth pretty plajs of fanej and 
wit, we issue with our hearts cold from 
the theater Must art, so holy and ven- 
eiable, cletend its cause by such cham- 
pions before such judges-' The indul- 
gence of the public only emboldens 
mediocrity • it causes genius to blush, and 
discourages it 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was 
born ,it 1- r,iriktort-on-Main in 17t9 His 
eaily education M-as received at home, 
first under his father, and then with tu- 
tors, though the influence of his mother 
was stron-ly marked in his Duhlunri 
•and U'aJirheit Goethe tells of his early 
interest in puppet-plays and theaters, 
and in the French company of actors 
which remained in his native city after 


the Seven Years’ War These early 
years were Jevoted to literary effort, 
though the youth found time foi at least 
one love-affair before re.iching the age 
of sixteen In 1765 he went to Leipzig 
and entered the University There a sec- 
ond love-affair inspired a number of ju- 
venile lyrics. Two minor pl.-iys also be- 
long to this period As a result of 
illness he was sent home, and during bu 
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conyalejscence he read and studied 
^Vhen, in 1770, after his recovery, he 
went to Strassburg to study Uw, he was 
completely changed He took up m 
earnest his work of criticizing French art 
and standing for a truly German art. 
He was greatly influenced by Herder, 
who showed him the beauty of Shake- 
speare. Another love-affair went far to 
inspire him in his first important lyrics, 
which were to mark a new epoch in Ger- 
man poetry Uotz con Berliehmi/en 
was written at Strassburg (though not 
published until 1773). ‘’With Goiz con 
Berltchingen, Shakespeare’s art first tri- 
umphed on the German stage, and the 
hterary movement known as Sturm und 
Drang was inaugui ated.” Goethe re- 
ceived his degree in 1771 and returned 
to Frankfurt, where he began to prac- 
tice his profession. Friendships, further 
love-affairs, and writing, occupied the 
years previous to his IVeimar residence 
Die Leiden dee jungen Werthers (1774) 
brought Goethe widespread fame The 
first studies tor Faml also date from this 
time, and a number of complete plays 
Hia trip to Weimer was made after re- 
peated invitations by the “ hereditary 
prince,” Karl August At Weimar 
Goethe was entrusted with state aft’airs 
The years between his arrival there and 
his famous Italian tup are chiefly mem- 
orable for some of the poet's best lyrics, 
a large part of Wilhelm .Ueisfer* theatra- 
lisihe Sendunq, and Iphiqenie auf Taurie. 
In 1780 he went to Italy The final ver- 
sion of Iphigenie (1787), Torquato 
Tasso (1790), Egmont (1788), ana the 
Fragment of Faust (1730), were all 
influenced by this joui-nej He re- 
turned to Weimar in 1788 There he 
lived with Christ'ane Vulpms for many 
years, finally marr} ing her m 1800 Dui- 
mg tile stormy vears of the Fiench Rev- 
olution Goethe took part m the French 
Campaign in 179i and the Siege of !Mainz 
In 1793 The Revolution meant little 
to him but the unsettling of government 
and order. A few very uneven plays of 
his bear witness to his dissatisfaction 
In 1791 he was appointed director of tlie 
Ducal theater. At the same time he was 
occupied with biological, physical, bo- 
tanical, and chemical research, and many 
works appeared with the results of fais 
mqmries. The revised and extended ver- 


sion of Wilhelm Meister was included in 
his Xeue Schnften (1792-1800), and ex- 
erted great influence In 1794 he and 
Schiller became fi lends, and Goethe col- 
laborated with the latter in his Horen. 
Schiller stimulated Goethe and encour- 
aged him to further literary efforts. In 
1798 Goethe published his epic Jlermamn 
und Dorothea and many ballads. Ten 
years later appeared the first jiait of 
Favstj and the next year the novel Die 
Wahlvenoandtschaften, which was very 
popular Au» meineui Leben, Dirhtung 
und Wahrheit, part I, was published in 
1811 Additional parts up]>e.i.ied in 1812, 
1814, and the last, after his death His 
wife died in 181C. The next year he re- 
tired from his position as theater di- 
rector The second part of Faust ap- 
peared in 1833. He died at Weimar m 
1832 

Throughout a great part of Goethe’s 
work there is a stream of criticism which 
renders it difficult to re-construct a com- 
plete critical theory The various ver- 
sions of the Wdhehn Hleister novel, even 
Faust itself, are critical in spirit But 
it IS in the miscellaneous prefaces, arti- 
cles, letters, and the Bckermann Oe- 
sprache — Conversations — that his critical 
powers are best seen Goethe’s broad 
outlook, his sympathy with and his deep 
knowledge of man and ait, gave him a 
must catholic view, and possibly the best 
statement of his creed is found m Cal- 
vin Thomas’ Goethe “the simple 
creed that informs Goethe, and giv^es 
him his ciiteria for judging the work of 
others it is Ihst the artist a-, such must 
have no creerl, that is no creed derivable 
from the intellect or accountable to it 
Rules, conventions, theories, principles, 
inhibitions of any sort not boin of his 
own immediate tcelmg, are no concern 
of his Thev' pioceed from an inferior 
part of human nature, bemg the work 
of gapers and babblers.” 

On the drama: 

The many editions, including certain ar- 
ticles under different titles, make it 
next to impossible to put the dramatic 
writings in chronological order The 
following references are to the Weimar 
editions (Weimar, 136 vols, 1887-1912) 
unless otherwise indicated. The more 
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unportant articles are specifically men- 
tioned. 

Tag- und Jahres-Hefte alt Erganoung 
meiner aonatigea Bekentniaae, von 1749 
bu lb06, and the same from 1807 to 
IbJj Also Bwgraphiache Einzelheden 
(especially Zum Jahra IblJ — Thea- 
ter). In vols 35 and 36 (189i-93) 

Zam Shakeigeares Tag, Beeenaionen in 
die Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen 
(177s?); Auf Ooethea Bneftaache — 
ilereter — Wagner, Neuer Veravuh 
uber die dchauapielkunat. In voL 37 
(1890) 

Theater und Schauapielkunat (30 articles 
and fragments) , and LUeratur (Bet- 
traye zar J enaiachen AUgemetnen Ltt- 
eraturzBitung und Alterea 1787—1807) 
99 articles, many on the drama, voL 
40 (1901) 

Literatar {Beitrage zum Morgenblatt 
fur gebildele dlande, 1807—10 ) 3 ar- 

ticles on drama Ueber Kunat und 
AUerlhum. MUtheiUmyen «» eraten 
bia dritten Bande 1810-39, 0 articles 
on drama Continuation of same in 
second vol , 1833-33 About 90 articles 
on the diaiiia, VoL 41, hist and sec- 
ond parts (1903-03). 

Ankandigungen Oeleitworte, 1S13S0 
(Contains the Theilname Ooethea an 
Manzoiu ) In first part, vol 49 
(1904) 

LUeratur Aua dem Nachlaaa (Con- 
tains Daa Weaen der antiKen Trayudte, 
1837); and Maxtmen und Beflejitonen 
uber Literatur und Etluk, aua Kunat 
und Alierthum, In vol 43, second 
part (1907) 

The Weimar Edition also mcludes 63 
volumes of the Bnefe und Tagebucher, 
m which are numerous references to 
the drama 

Aua meinem Leben, Diehtung und Wahr- 
heit, part I (Thubingen, 1811), other 
parts up to 1833 

[Johann P Eckermann], Oeaprache nut 
Ooethe in den letzten Jahren aemea 
Lebena, lH2,i-lSS2, 3 vols (with tlie 
supplemental y volume containing So- 
ret's notes, Leipzig, 1836-48). 

Wilhelm Meiatera theatraliache Sendung 
(1st published Stuttgart, 1911). 

Wilhelm Meiatera Lehrjahre, 4 vols. 
(Berlin, 1795-96). 

Wilhelm Meiatera Wanderjahre, port I 


(Stuttgart, 1891). The novel as a 
whole was eventually pubhshed in 3 
vols m the 1830 ed of the Werke, 

Editions: 

In order to facilitate reference, the 
miscellaneous criticisms referied to in 
the Weimar Edition — not includmg 
Kunat und Alterthum — are to be 
found in the easily accessible, though 
not entirely trustworthy Cotta Edition 
of the Samtliche Werke, in 3b vols., 
Stuttgart, n d These are found in 
vols 4, 14, 96, 37, 98, and 36. See 
also the Hempel Edition, and the 
Jubiluuma-Auagabe (Stuttgart, 1905). 
Nut all the critiiisins have been trans- 
lated mto English The Maxima of 
Ooethe, however, contam a number of 
the more important short maxims and 
fragments. This is published under 
the title Cnticiama, Reflectiona, and 
Maxima of Ooethe, translated by W. 
B Ronnfeldt (London, nd). The 
Dichlung und Wakrlieit is translated 
by John Oxenford as 3/ie Autobiog- 
raphy of Ooethe, 2 vols (Bohn ed, 
London, reused ed, 1897) The sec- 
ond vol of this ed contains a transla- 
tion of the Tag- und Jahrea-Hefte, by 
Charles Nisbet, as Annala or Day and 
Year Papers. Eckerniann’s Oeaprache 
are translated by John Uxentord as 
Convei aaliont of Ooethe with Ecker- 
mann and Soret Eckermann himself 
added a third vol m 1848 with the 
Soret conversations (revised Bohn ed, 
London, 1913). Wilhelm Meiatera 
Lehrjuhre and Wilhelm Meiatera iran- 
derjahre are translated by Thomas 
Carlyle as Wilhelm Meiatei’a Appien- 
ticeahip and Travels (Edinburgh, 
1834ff) See especially Graf’s Ooethe 
uber aetne Dichtungen, 9 vols. (1901- 
14). Max Morris’s Der junye Ooethe, 
6 vols (1909-13), contains much mat- 
ter not m any other editions. 

On Goethe and his works* 

Diehtung und Wdhrheit, and Eckermann, 
Oeaprache (see above) For bibliog- 
raphy, see Goedeke’s well-known Orun- 
driaa For general biography and 
bibliography, see the Ooethe-Jahrbuch 
(Frankfurt, 1880-1913), and the 
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Sehnften der Goefhe-OetelUchaft, S8 
vols. (Weimar, 18U5-1913). 

Thomas Carlyle, Easays on Ooethe [re- 
prints] (New York, 1881). 

H VieholF, Goethe s Leben, 4 vols. (3iid 
ed, Stuttgart, 1854) 

G. H Lewes, The Life and Worhe of 
Goethe, H vols (London, 1855. 3rd 
ed , revised, 3 vols , Leipzig, 188i. 
Cheap reprint in Everyman’s Library) 

Hemrich Oiintzer, Goethes Leben ^Leip- 
zig, 1880 Translated as Life of 
Goethe, by Thomas W. Lyster, popu- 
lar ed , London, 1908). 

K Hememann, Goethe, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 
1895) 

R. JI Meyer, Goethe, 3 vols. (3rd ed, 
Berlin, 1905) 

A. Bielsihowsky, Goethe; tein Leben und 
seme Werke, i vols. (Munchen, 1896- 
1904. Translated by W A Cooper as 
The Life of Ooethe, 3 vols , New York, 
1905-08). 


G. Witkowsky, Goethe (Le.pzig, 1899) 

E. Engel, Goethe Der Harm und dot 
Werk (Berlin, 1910) 

Calvin Thomas, Goethe (New York, 
191T) 

H H. Boyesen, Goethe and Schiller 
(New York, 1S79) 

F. W. Rudloff, Shakespeare, Schiller, and 
Goethe Relatwely Considered (Brieh- 
ton, 1848) 

Valeiius Tormizs, Goethe ala Dramaturg 
(Leipzig, 1909) 

P E Titsw\.ith, The Attitude of Goethe 
and ht School Toward Freni h Clas- 
sical Drama (in Jour of Eng, and 
Germanic Phil., Oct, 1912) 

J Barbey d’Aurevilly, Goethe et Diderot 
(Pans, 1880) 

Miihael Lex, Die Idee im Drama bei 
Goethe, Schiller, GriUparger, Kleist 
(Munchen, 1904). 

Emil Ludwig, Goethe, trans by Eihel C 
Mayne (New York, 1928) 


CONVERSATIONS 1 

[Oesprache mit Ooethe in den letzten Jahren seines Lebens, JS3S-JSSe] 

(1836-48) 


[1823] . 

(Sup 1 ) Fri, Apr. 3. — . . . We talked 
about the theater, and the improvements 
whieh have taken place in it lately “ I 
have remarked it without going there.’’ 
said Goethe, laughing “Two months 
ago mv children always came home in an 
ill-hunior, they were never satisfied with 
the entertainment which had been pro- 
vided But now they have turned over 
a new leaf, they come with joytul coun- 
tenances, beiattse for once and away 
they can have a good cry Yesterday, 
they owed this ‘pleasure m weeping’ to 
a drama by Kotzebue.” 

(Supi) Wed , Apr 13—. .‘‘still, 
we must at all events allow that the au- 
thor [of Die Zaaberflote] understood, to 
a high degree, the art of producing 

1 Extracts re printed from Conversations of 
Ooethe with Erketniann and Sorrt, translated 
by .John Oxenford (latest Bobn edition. Lion 
don, 1913) — Ed 

z “ Supplement “ of conversations with 
Boret — Ed 


great theatrical effects by means of con- 
trasts ” 

Tues., Oct 31 — . . I then asked 

Goethe his opimon as to the kind of 
verse proper for German tragedy. 
“ People in Gei many,” he replied, “ will 
scarcely come to an agreement on that 
point. Every one does just as he likes, 
and as he finds somewhat suitable to his 
subject The Isinhic trimeter would be 
the most dignified measure, but it is too 
long for us Germans, who, for want of 
epithets, generally find five feet quite 
enough The English, on account of 
their many monosyllables, cannot even 
get on so far as we do.” 

Sat, Oct 35 — ... We talked of the 
theater, which was one of the topics 
which chiefly interested me this winter. 
The Erdennacht [yight on Earth] of 
Raupach was the last piece I h.ad seen. 
I pave it as my opinion that the piece 
was not brought before us as it existed 
in the mind of the poet; that the Idea 
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'was more predominant than Life; that 
it was rather lyric than dramatic, and 
that what was spun out through five 
acts would have been far better m two 
or three. Goethe added that the idea of 
the whole which turned upon aristocracy 
and democracj’, was by no means of um- 
versal interest to humanity. 

I then piaised those pieces of Kotze- 
bue’s which I had seen — namely, his 
Ventandachaften [Affinitiea\, and his 
Verauhnung [Reconciliation] I praised 
m them the quick eye for real life, the 
dexterity at seizing its interesting side, 
and the genuine and forcible repiesenta- 
tion of it Goethe agreed with me 
“What has kept its place for twenty 
years, and enjoys the favor of the peo- 
ple," said he, “must have something in 
it When Kot/'ehue contented himself 
with his own sphere, and did not go be- 
yond his powers, he usually did well 
It was the same with him as with Chodo- 
wietky, who alwajs succeeded perfectly 
with the stenes of common citizens’ life, 
while if he attempted to paint Greek 
or Roman heroes it proved a failure” 

He named several other good jpieces 
of Kotzebue’s, especially Die oeiden 
Klinaberge [The Two KUngaberga] 
“None can deny,” said he, “that Kotze- 
bue has looked about a great deal in 
life, and e\er kept his eyes open 

“ Intellect, and some poetry, cannot 
be denied to our modern tragic poets, 
but most ot them are incapable of an 
easy, living representation, they strive 
after something beyond their powers, 
and for that reason I might call them 
forced talents ” 

“ I doubt,” said I, “ whether such poets 
could write a piece m prose, and am of 
opinion that this would be the ti ue touch- 
stone of their talent ” Goethe agreed 
with me, adding that versification en- 
hanced, and even called forth poetic feel- 
ing. 

a • ■ • a • 

Fri., Nov 14. — ... “I have,” said I, 
“ a peculiar feeling towards Schiller 
Some scenes of his great dramas I read 
with genuine love and admiration, but 
presently I meet with something which 
violates the truth of nature, and I can 
go no further I feel this even in read- 
ing Wallenatein. I cannot but think 
that Schiller’s turn for philosophy in- 


jured his poetry, because this led him 
to consider the idea far liiglier than oil 
nature, indeed, thus to annihilate nature. 
What he could conceive must happen, 
whether it were in conformity with na- 
ture or not” 

“ It was sad,” said Goethe, “ to see how 
so highly gifted a man tormented him- 
self with philosophical disquisitions which 
could in no way profit him Humboldt 
has shown me letters which Schiller wrote 
to him in those unblest days of specula- 
tion There we see how he plagued him- 
self with the design of perfectly sep- 
arating senbmental from naive poetry 
For the former he could find no proper 
soil, and this brought him into unspeak- 
able preplexity. As if,” continued he, 
smiling, “sentimental poetry could ex- 
ist at all without the naive ground in 
which, as it were, it has its root 

“ It was not Schiller’s plan,” continued 
Goethe, “ to go to work w ith a certam 
unconsciousness, and ns it were mstmc- 
tively,' he was forced, on the contrary, 
to reflect on all he did Hence it was 
that he never could leave off talking 
about his poetical projects, and thus he 
discussed with me all his late pieces, 
scene after scene 

“On the other hand, it was contrary 
to my nature to talk over my poetic 
plans with anvbodv — even with 'Schiller 
I carried eveij thing about with me in 
silence, and usualh nothing w.is known 
to any one till the’ whole was completed 
When I showed Schiller my Hermann 
und Dorothea finished, he was aston- 
ished, for I had said not a sj liable to 
him of any such plan 

“ But I am curious to hear what 
you will say of Wallenatein to-morrow 
You will see noble forms, and the piece 
will make an impression on you such as 
you probably do not dream of.” 

18S4. 

, Mar 30 — This evening I was 
with Goethe I was alone with him; we 
talked on various subjects, and drank 
a bottle of wine. We spoke of the 
French drama, as contrasted with the 
German 

“ It will he very difficult,” said Goethe, 
“for the German public to come to a 
kind of right judgment, as they do in 
Italy and France. We have a special 
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obstacle in the circumstance, that on our 
stage a medley of all sorts of things is 
represented. On the same boards where 
we saw Hamlet yesterday, we see Sta- 
berle to-day; and if to-morrow we are 
delighted with Zaubei flute, the day after 
we shall be (.harmed with tlie oddities of 
the next lucky wight Hence the public 
becomes confused in its judgment, min- 
gling together vaiious species, which it 
never learns rightly to appreciate and 
to understand Furtheimore, every one 
has his own individual demands and per- 
sonal wishes, and returns to the spot 
where he finds them realized. On the 
tree where he has plucked figs to-day, 
he would pluck them again to-moirow, 
and would make a long face if sloes had 

f rown m their stead during the night 
f any one is a friend to sloes, he goes 
to the thorns 

“Schiller had the happy thought of 
building a house for tragedy alone, and 
of giving a piece every week for the male 
sex exclusively But this notion presuji- 
posed a very large city, and could not 
be realized with our humble means ” 

We talked about the plays of Iffland 
and Kotzebue, whiih, in their way, 
Goethe highly commended. “ From tins 
very fault,” said he, “ that people do not 
perfectly distinguish between kmde m 
ait, the pieces of these men are often 
unjustly censured We may w.iit a long 
time before a couple of such popular 
talents come again ” 

I praised inland's Uaqeatolz [Old 
Barhelor], with which I had been highly 
pleased on the stage “ It is unquestion- 
ably inland's best piece,” said Goethe, 
“ it IS tlie only one in which he goes from 
prose into the ideal” 

He then told me of a piece, which he 
and Schiller had made as a continuation 
to the Hayeatolz, that is to say, in con- 
versation, without writing it down 
Goethe told me the progress of the ac- 
tion, scene by scene, it was very pleas- 
ant and cheerful, and gave me great de- 
light 

Goethe then spoke of some new plays 
by Platen. “ In these pieces,"’ said he, 
“we may see the influence of Calderon 
They are very clever, and, m a certain 
sense, complete; but they want specific 
gravity, a certam weight of import, 
^ey are not of a kind to excite in the 


mind ot the reader a deep and dbidiiig 
interest, on the contraiy, the stung', of 
the soul are touched but lightly and tran- 
sient!}. They are like cork, whu-h. when 
it swims on the water, makes no .mpres- 
sion, but IS easily sustained by the sur- 
face 

“ I'he German requires a certain ear- 
nestness, a ceitain giandeur of t'uought, 
and a certam fullness of sentiment It 
IS on this iiciount that Schiller ,s so 
highly esteemed by them all I do not 
in the least doubt the abilities of Platen, 
but those, probably from mistaken views 
of art, are not manifested h, le He 
shows distinguished culture, intellect, 
pungent wit, and artistical completeness; 
but these, especially in Germany, arc not 
enough 

“Generally, the personal character ot 
the writer influences the public rather 
than his talents as an artist. Napoleon 
said of Corneille, ■ iS’tl vivait, je le ferata 
prince yet he never read him Itacine 
he read, but did not say this of him La- 
fontaine, too, is lookecl upon with a high 
degiee of esteem by the French, not on 
account of his poetic merits, but of the 
greatness of character which he mani- 
fests in his writings ” 

Wed, Nov. 24 — ^"The French," said 
Goethe, “do well to study and translate 
our writers, for, limited as they are both 
m form anci motives, they cun only look 
without for means We Germans may be 
reproached for a certain formlessness; 
but in matter we are their superiors 
The theatrical productions of Kotzebue 
and Iffland are so rich in motives that 
they may pluck them a long time before 
all IS used up But, especially, our philo- 
sophical Ideality is welcome to them, for 
every Ideal is serviceable to revolution- 
ary aims. 

• •!•••• 

1835. 

We continued to converse about By- 
ron, and Goethe admired his extraordi- 
nary talent “ That which 1 call inven- 
tion,” said he, “ I never saw in any one 
in the world to a greater degree than in 
him His manner of loosing a dramatic 
knot IS always better than one would 
anticipate.” . . . Goethe agreed with me 
[on another matter] and laughed to think 
that Lord Byron, who, in practical life. 
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could never adapt himself, and never 
even asked about a law, linally subjected 
himself to the stupidest of laws — that 
of the three unities 

“ He understood the purpose of this 
law,” said he, “no belter than the rest 
of the world Comprehensibility is the 
purpose, and the three unities aie only 
so far good us they conduce to this end 
If tlie observance of them hinders the 
comprehension of a work, it is foolish 
to treat them as laws, and to try to 
obsene them Even the Greeks, from 
whom the rule was taken, did not always 
follow it In the Phaifon of Euripides, 
and in other pieces, there is a change 
of place, and it is obvious that good 
representation of their subiect was with 
them more important than blind obedi- 
ence to law, which, in itself, is of no 
great consequence The pieies of Shake- 
speare deviate, as far as possible, from 
the unities ot time and place; but they 
are comprehensible — nothing more so — 
and on this account, the Greeks would 
have found no fault in them The French 
poets have endeaiored to follow most 
rigidlv the laws of the three unities, but 
they sin against comprehensibility, inas- 
much as they solve a dramatic law, not 
dramatically , but by narr<ition ” 

“I call to mind the Feinde [Enemies] 
of Houwald The author of tins drama 
stood muih in his own light, when, to 
preserve the unity of place, he sinned 
agamst comprehensibility in the first act, 
and altogether sacrificed what might have 
given greater effect to his piece to a 
whim, lor which no one thanks him I 
thought, too, OM the other hand, of Ooetz 
von BerUihtnt/(n, which deiiates as far 
as possible fioin the unity of time and 
place, but which, as everything is visibly 
developed to us, and brought before our 
eyes, is as truly dramatic and comprehen- 
sible as any piece m the world I 
thought, too, that the unities of time 
and place were natural, and in accord- 
ance W'lth the intention of the Greeks, 
only when a subject is so limited in its 
range that it can develop itself before 
our eyes with all its details in the gnen 
time , but that with a large action, which 
occurs m seieral places, there is no rea- 
son to be confined to one place, espe- 
caally as our present stage arrangements 
offer no obstacle to a change of scene ” 


Goethe coatinued to talk of Lord By- 
ron, “With that disposition,” said he, 
“wldch alwajs leads him into the illim- 
itable, the restraint which he imposed 
upon himself by the observance of the 
three unities becomes him very well. If 
he had but known how to endure moral 
restraint also' That he could not was 
his ruin, and it may be aptly said, that 
he was destroyed by his own unbridled 
temperament.” 

I82.i. 

“I will not deny that it was some- 
thing,” returned Goethe “ The mam 
point, howeicr, was this, that the Grand 
Duke left my hands quite free, and I 
could do just as I liked. I did not look 
to magnificent scenery, and a biilliant 
wardrobe, but I looked to good pieces. 
From tragedy to faice, every species was 
welcome, but a piece was obliged to have 
something in it to find favor. It was 
necessary that it should be great and 
clever, cheerful and graceful, and, at all 
events, healthy and containing some pith. 
All that was morbid, weak, lachrymose, 
and sentimental, as well as all that was 
frightful, horrible, and offensne to de- 
corum, was utterly excluded, I should 
have feared, by such expedients, to spoil 
both actors and audience ” 

Wed, Apr. 20 — A poet who writes 
for the stage must have a knowledge 
of the stage, that he niav weigh the 
means at his command, and know gen- 
erally what is to be done, and what is 
to be left alone, the opera-composer, m 
like manner, should have some insight 
into poetry, that he may know how to 
distinguish the bad from the good, and 
not apply his art to something imprac- 
ticable 

“ Carl Maria Von Weber,” said Goethe, 
“should not have composed Euryanthe 
He should have seen at once that this 
was a bad material, of which nothing 
could be made So much insight we 
have a right to expect of every composer, 
as belonging to his art.” 

Sun , May 1 — “ Even Shakespeare and 
Molifere,” returned Goethe, “had no 
other view. Both of them wished, above 
all things, to make money by their thea- 
ters. In order to attain this, their prin- 
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cipal aim, they necebsanly strove that 
everything should be as good as possible, 
and that, besides good old plays, there 
should be some clever novelty to please 
and attract The prohibition of Tartuffe 
was a thunderbolt to Moliere; but not so 
much for the poet as for the director 
Moliere, who had to consider the wel- 
fare of an imi>ortant troupe, and to find 
some means to procure bread for him- 
self and his actors’* 


Thura , Slay 12 — . . . “The great 
point IS, that he from whom we would 
leain should be congenial to our nature 
Now, Calderon, for instance, great as be 
is, and much as I admire him, has ex- 
erted no influence over me for good or 
for ill But he would have been dan- 
gerous to Schiller — he would have led 
him astray; and hence it is fortunate 
that Calderon was not generally known 
in Germany till after Schiller's death 
Calderon is infinitely great in the tech- 
nical and theatrical; Schiller, on the con- 
trary, far more sound, earnest, and great 
in his intention, and it would have been 
a pity if he had lost any of these vir- 
tues, without, after all, attaining the 
greatness of Calderon m other respects” 

We spoke of Moliere. “ Moliere,” said 
Goethe, “is so great, that one is aston- 
ished anew every time one reads him. 
He IS a man by himself — his pieces bor- 
der on tragedy, they are apprehensive, 
and no one hits the courage to imitate 
them His Shaar, where the vice de- 
stroys all the natural piety between fa- 
ther and son, is especially great, and m 
a high sense tiagic But when, in a 
German paraphrase, the son is changed 
into a relation, the whole is weakened, 
and loses its significance They feared 
to show the vice in its true nature, as 
he did, but what is tragic there, or in- 
deed anywhere, except what is intoler- 
able*’ 

“ I read some pieces of Molifere’s every 
year, .lust as, from time to time, I con- 
template the engravings after the great 
Italian masters For we little men are 
not able to retain the greatness of such 
things within ourselves; we must there- 
fore return to them from time to time, 
and renew our impressions.” 


.V acbeth,” said Goethe, “ is Shake- 
speare's best acting play, the one in 
which be shows most understanding with 
respect to the stage But would you 
see his mind unlettered, read Troilua 
and Creaatda, where he treats the mate- 
rials of the Iliad in bis own fashion.” 

[1826J. 

Sun Evening, Jan 39 — “ Moliere is 
my strength and consolation at present," 
said I; “I have translated his Avare, 
and am now busy with his Sledicin maV- 
gri lai. Molihre is indeed a great, a 
genuine man” 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “a genuine man; 
that is the proper term There is noth- 
ing distorted about him. He ruled the 
manners of his day, while, on the con- 
trary, our Ifiland and Kotzebue allowed 
themselves to be ruled by theirs, and 
were limited and confined in them Mo- 
lihre chastised men by drawing them just 
as they were” 

“ I would give something,” said I, “ to 
see his plays acted in all their purity! 
Yet such things are much too strong and 
natural for the public, so far as I am 
acquainted with it Is not this over-re- 
finement to be attributed to the so-called 
ideal literature of certain authors ° ” 

“ No,” said Goethe, “ it has its source 
in society itself. What business hav e our 
young girls at the theater^ They do not 
belong to it — thev belong to the con- 
vent, and the theater is only for men 
and women, who know something of hu- 
man affairs When Molitre wrote, girls 
were in the convent, and he was not 
forced to think about them. But now 
we cannot get rid of these young girls, 
and pieces whuh are weak, and therefore 
■proper, will continue to be produced. 
Be wise and stay away, as I do. I was 
really interested m the theater only so 
long as I could have a practical influ- 
ence upon it It was my delight to 
bring the establishment to a high degree 
of perfection; and when there was a 
performance, my interest was not so 
much in the pieces as in observing 
whether the actors played as thev ought 
The faults I wished to point out I sent 
in writing to the Jiegiaaeur, and was sure 
they w'ould be avoided on the next rep- 
resentation Now I can no longer have 
any practical influence in the theater, I 
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fed no calling to enter it; I should be 
forced to endure defects without being 
able to amend them; and th.it would 
not suit me And with the reading of 
plays, it IS no better The young Ger- 
man poets are eternally sending me trag- 
edies; but what am I to do with them* 

I have never read German plays except 
with the view of seeing whether I could 
act them, m eiery other respect they 
were indiffeicnt to me What am I to 
do now, in niy present situation, with the 
pieces of these joung people* I can 
gain nothing for m}self bv reading how 
things ought not to be done, .ind I can- 
not assist the young poets m the matter 
which IS already finished If, instead of 
their printed plays, they would send me 
the plan of a play, 1 could at least say, 

‘ Do it,’ or ' Leave it alone,’ or * Do it 
this way,’ or ‘ Do it that ’ , and in this 
there might be some use ” 

Wed., .T ul y 2(i — . I told him that 
one of my friends intended to arrange 
Lord Biyron’s Ttoo Fottan tor the stage 

Goethe doubted his success 

“ It IS indeed a temptation,” he said 
“When a piece makes a deep impression 
on us in reading, we think it will do the 
same on the stage, and that we could 
obtain such a result with little trouble 
But this IS by no means tlie case A 
piece that is not oiigmalh, by the intent 
and skill of the poet, wiitten for the 
boards, will not succeed, but whatever 
is done to it, will alwais remain some- 
thing unmanageable What trouble have 
I taken with my Gotz von Derltchingen' 
yet it will not go right as an acting play, 
but is too long, and I have been toned 
to divide it into two parts, of which the 
last is indeed theatrically effective, w'bile 
the first IS to be looked upon as a mere 
introduction If the first part were given 
only once as an introduction, and then 
the second repeatedly, it might succeed 
It is the same with WaUenstem Die 
Piccolomini does not bear repetition, but 
Wallenstein’s Tod is always seen with de- 
light” 

I asked how a piece must be con- 
structed so as to be fit for the theater 

“ It must be symbolical,” replied 
Goethe; “that is to say, each incident 
must be significant m itself, and lead to 
another still more important. The Tar- 


tufa of Molifere is, m this respect, a 
great example Only think what an in- 
troduction IS the first scene' From the 
very beginning everything is highly sig- 
nificant, and leads us to exjiect sometiimg 
still more important which is to come 
The beginning of Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm is also admirable; but th<it of 
the Taitufe comes only once into the 
world it IS the greatest and best thing 
that exists of the kind ” 

We then came to the pieces of Cal- 
deron 

“ In Calderon,” said Goethe, “ you find 
the same perfect adaptation to the tliea- 
tcr His pieces are thioughout fit for 
the boards; there is not a touch in them 
which IS not directed towards the re- 
quired effect Calderon is a genius who 
had also the finest understanding” 

“ It IS singular,” said I, “ that the 
dramas of Shakespeare are not theatri- 
cal pieces, properly so called, since he 
wrote them all for his theater” 

“ Shakespeare,” replied Goethe, “ wrote 
those pieces direct from his own nature 
Then, too, his age, and the existing ar- 
rangements of the stage, made no de- 
mands upon him, people were forced to 
put up with whatever he eave them 
But it Shakespeare had written for the 
<»urt of Madrid, or tor the theater of 
Louis XIV, he would probably ha\e 
adapted himself to a secerer theatrical 
form This, however, is b\ no means to 
be regretted, for what Shakespeare has 
lost as .a theatrii al poet he has gained as 
a poet in general Shakespeare is a g.eat 
psc cholugist, and wre learn from his pieces 
the secrets of human natuie.” 

[18-*7] 

Wed, Jan 31 — ... “Here again,” 
continued Goethe, “ the Greeks W'ere so 
great, that they regarded fidelity to his- 
toric tacts less than the tieatment ot them 
by the poet We ha\e, fortunately, a fine 
example in Philoctetes, which subject has 
been treated by all three of the great 
tragedians, and lastly and best by Sopho- 
cles This poet’s excellent play has, for- 
tunately, come down to us entire, while 
of the Philoctetes of lEschylus and Eu- 
ripides only fragments have been found, 
although sufficient to show how they have 
managed the subject If time permitted, 
I would restore these pieces, as I did the 
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Phaeton of Eurl(>ides; it vould be to me 
no unpledbdnt or useless task. 

“In this suhiect the piuhlura was very- 
simple, namely, to bring Pliilottetes, mto 
his bowj from the island of Lemnos. 
But the manner of doing this was tlie 
business of the poet, and here each could 
show the power of his mvention, and 
one could excel another Ulysses must 
fetch him; but shall he be known by 
Philoctetes or not'-' and if not, how shall 
he be disguised" Shall Ulysses go alone, 
or shall he have companions, and who 
shall they be" In .dssihjlus tlieie is no 
companion; in Euripides, it Is Dionied, 
in Sophocles, the son of Achilles Ihen, 
in what situation is Philoctetes to be 
found" fahall the island be inhabited or 
not’ and, if inhabited, shall any sympa- 
thetic soul have taken coiiipa-ssioii on 
him or not" And so with a hundred 
other things, which are all at the dis- 
cretion of the poet, and in the selection 
and omission ot which one may show his 
superiority in wisdom to another. Here 
is the grand point, and our piesent poets 
should do like the ancients They should 
not be always asking whethei a subject 
has been used befoie, and look to south 
and noith for unlicard-of adventures 
which arc often barbarous enough, and 
merely make an inii>ression as incidents 
But to make something of a simple sub- 
ject by a luasfeilv ticsitment requires in- 
tellect and great talent, and these we 
do not find' 


“ The same law,” said I, ” seems to he 
at the foundation ot a good stile, where 
we like to as Old a sound wdiich we have 
just heaid Even on the stage a great 
deal might be done with this law, if it 
were well applied. Plays, especially 
tragedies, in which an uniform tone un- 
interrupted hy change prevails, have al- 
ways sometliing wearisome about them, 
and if the orchestra plays melancholy, 
depressing music during the entr’actes 
of a melanrholv piece, we are tortured 
by an insupportable feeling, which we 
would escape by all possible means” 
“Perhaps,” said Goethe, “the lively 
scenes introduced into Shakspeare’s plays 
rest upon this ‘ law of required change,’ 
but it does not seem applicable to the 
higher tragedy of the Greeks, where, on 


the contrary, a certam fundamental tone 
pervades the whole.” 

“ The Greek tragedy,” said I, “ is not 
of such a length as to be rendeied weari- 
some by one pervading tone Then there 
is an interchange of chorus and dialogue; 
and the suhliiiie sense is of such a kind 
that it cannot become fatiguing, since 
a certain genuine reality, which is al- 
ways of a cheerful nature, constantly 
lies at the foundation ” 

“You may be right,” said Goethe; 
“and it would be well worth the trou- 
ble to investigate how far the Greek 
tragedy is subject to the general ‘law 
of required change.’ You see how all 
tilings are connected with each other, and 
how a law respecting the theory of col- 
ors can lead to an inquiry into Greek 
tragedy We must onlj' take care not 
to push such a law too far, and make it 
the foundation for much besides We 
shall go more safely if we only apply it 
by analogy” 

Wed, Feb 7 — To-day Goethe spoke 
severely ot ceitain critics, who were not 
satisfied with Lessing, and made unjust 
demands upon him “ When people,” 
said he, “compare the pieces of Lessing 
with those of tile ancients, and call them 
paltry and niiseiable, v/hat do thejr 
mean" Rathci pity the extiuordinary 
man for bcinc obliged to live in a pitiful 
lime, which afforded him no better ma- 
teiials than are treated in his pieces; 
pity him, because in his Minna von Bam- 
lielm he found nothing better to do than 
to meddle with the squabbles of Saxony 
and Prussia His constant polemical 
tuin, too, resulted from tlie badness of 
his time In Emilia Galotti, he vented 
his ]uque against princes, m A’af/ian, 
against the jiriests ” 

(Sup ) Wed , Mar 21 — . “ You 

roust h.ivc rv'inaiked gene 1 ally,” contin- 
ued Goethe, “ that Hiiirichs, in consider- 
ing Greek tragedy, sets out fiom the 
idea, and that he looks upon Sophocles 
as one who, in the invention and ar- 
rangement of his pieces, likewise set out 
from an idea, and regulated the sex and 
rank of his characters accordingly But 
Sophocles, when he wrote his pieces, by 
no meons started from an idea, on the 
contrary, he seized upon some ancient 
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ready-made popular tradition in which 
a good idea uxiiited, and then only 
thought ot adapting it in the best and 
most eftettne manner tor the theater. 
The Atreides will not allow Ajax to be 
buried, but as m .Vntigone the sister 
struggles for the brother, so in the Aja^ 
the bruthei stiuggles for the brotlier 
That the sister takes charge of the un- 
buiied Poljneiies, and the bi other takes 
charge ot the fallen Ajax, is a contingent 
circumstance, and does nut belong to the 
invention of the poet, but to the tiadi- 
tion, which the poet followed and was 
obliged to follow." 

“What he says about Creon’s conduct,” 
replied I, “appeals to be equally unten- 
able. He tries to prove that, in pro- 
hibiting the burial of Polyneices, Creon 
acts from pure political \irtue, and since 
Creon is not merely a man, but also a 
prince, he lajs down the proposition, that, 
as a man represents the tragic power 
of the state, this man can be no other 
than he who is himself the personiflea- 
tion of the state itself — namely, the 
prince; and that of all persons the man 
as prince must be just that person who 
displays the greatest political virtue” 

“These are assertions which no one 
will believe,” returned Goethe with a 
smile. “ Besides, Creon by no means 
acts out of political virtue, but from 
hatred towards the dead When Poly- 
neices endeavored to reconquer his pa- 
ternal inheritance, from which he had 
been forcibly expelled, he did not com- 
mit such a monstrous crime against the 
state that his death was insufficient, and 
that the further punishment of the inno- 
cent corpse was required 

“An action should never be placed in 
the category of political virtue, which is 
opposed to virtue in general. When 
Creon forliids the burial of Polyneices, 
and not onl) taints the air with the de- 
caying corpse, but also affords an oppor- 
tunity for the dogs and birds of prey 
to drag about pieces torn from the dead 
body, and thus to defile the altars — an 
action so offensive both to gods and men 
is by no means politically virtuous, but 
on the eontrary a political crime Be- 
sides, he has every hody in the play 
against him He has the elders of the 
state, who form the chorus, against him; 
he has the jieople at large against him; 


he has Teiresias against him, he has his 
own family against him, but he hears 
not, and obslinalelj persists in his im- 
piety, until he has brought to rum all 
who belong to him, and is himself at last 
nothing but a shadow ” 

“.\nd still,” said I, “when one hears 
him speak, one cannot help believing tliat 
he IS soniewh.it in the right” 

“ That IS the very thing,” said Goethe, 
“in which bophocles is a master, and in 
which consists the very life of the dra- 
matic in general His characters all pos- 
sess this gitt of eloquence, and know how 
to explain the motives for their action so 
conv incingly, tliat the hearer is almost al- 
ways on the side of the last speaker 

“ One c.m see that, in his j outh, he 
enjoyed an excellent rhetorical education, 
by which he became trained to look for 
all the reasons and seeming reasons of 
things Still, his great talent in this re- 
spect betrayed him into faults, as he 
sometimes went too far 

“ I'here is a passage in Antigone which 
I always look upon as a blemish, and 
I would give a great deal for an apt 
philologist to prove that it is interpolated 
and spurious 

“ After the heroine has, in the course 
of the piece, explained the noble motives 
for her action, and dis]>layed the ele- 
vated purity of her soul, she at last, 
when she is led to death, brings forward 
a motive which is quote unworthy, and 
almost borders upon the comic. 

“ She says that, if she had been a 
mother, she would not have done, either 
for her dead children or for her dead 
husband, what she has done for her 
brother For,” say s she, “ if my hus- 
band died I could have had another, and 
if my children died I could have had 
others by my new husband But with 
my brother the case is different I can- 
not have another brother, for since my 
mother and father are dead, there is no 
one to beget one. 

“This is, at least, the bare sense of 
this passage, which in my opinion, when 
placed m the mouth of a heroine, going 
to her death, disturbs the tragic tone, 
and appears to me very far-fetched — 
to save her too much of dialectical cal- 
culation As I said, I should like a 
philologist to show us that the passage 
IS spurious” 
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We then conversed further upon Soph- 
ocleb, reuiuikmg that in bib pieceb he 
always less coiibidered a moral tendency 
than an apt treatment of the subject m 
hand, particulaily with regard to the- 
atrical eflect. 

“ 1 do not object,” said Goethe, “ to 
a dramatic poet having a mural influ- 
ence in view, but when the point is to 
bring his subject cleariy and effectively 
before his audience, his moral purpose 
proves of little use, and he needs much 
more a faculty for delineation and a 
familiarity with the stage to know what 
to do and what to leave undone. If 
there be a moral m the subject, it wiU 
appear, and the poet has nothing to con- 
sider but the effect and artistic treat- 
ment of the subject. If a poet has as 
high a soul as tiophocles, his influence 
wdl always be moral, let him do what 
he will. Besides, he knew the stage, and 
understood his craft thoroughly.” 

” How well he knew the theater,” an- 
swered I, ” and how much he had in 
view of theatrical effect, we see in his 
‘ Philoctetes,’ and the great lesemblance 
which this piece bears to ‘ (Edipus in 
Colonos,’ both in arrangement and m 
course of action 

“ In both pieces we see the hero m 
a helpiess condition; both are old and 
suffering from bodily infirmities. CEdi- 
pus has, at his side, his daughter as a 
guide and a prop; Philoctetes has his 
bow. The resembldnce is carried still 
further Both have been thrust aside in 
their afflictions, but when the oracle de- 
clares with respect to both of them, 
that the victory can be obtained with 
their aid alone, and endeavor is made 
to get them back again; Ulysses comes to 
Philoetetes, Creon to CEdipus Both be- 
gin their discourse with cunning and hon- 
eyed words, but when these are of no 
avail, they use v'lolence, and we see 
Philoctetes deprived of his bow, and 
CEdipus m his daughter” 

“Such acts of violence,” said Goethe, 
“give an opportunity for excellent al- 
tercations, and such situations of help- 
lessness evcited the emotions of the au- 
dience, on which account the poet, whose 
object it was to produce an effect upon 
the public, liked to introduce them In 
order to strengthen this effect in the 
CEdipus, Sophocles brings him in as a 


weak old man, when be still, according 
to all cirLuiubtanoes, must have been a 
man in the prime of hfe But at this 
vigorous age, the poet could not have 
uved him tor his play; he would have 
produced no effect, and he therefore 
made him a weak, helpless old man ” 

" The reseniblance to Philoctetes,” con- 
tinued I, “goes still furtiier The hero, 
in both pieies, dues nut act, but suffers. 
On the other hand, each of these passive 
heroes has two active characters against 
him Oedipus has Creon and Foljneices, 
Philoctetes has Xeoptolemus and Ulys- 
ses, two such opposing characters were 
necessary to discuss the subject on all 
sides, and to gam the necessary body 
and fullness for the piece" 

“ You might add,” interposed Goethe, 
“that both pieces bear this further re- 
semblance, that we see in both the ex- 
tremely effective situation of a happy 
change, since one hero, in his disconso- 
late situation, has his beloved daughter 
restored to him, and the other, his no 
less beloved bow.” 

The happy conclusions of these two 
pieces are also similar; for both heroes 
are delivered from their sorrows: 
(Edipus IS blissfully snatched away, and 
as for Philoctetes, we are forewarn^ by 
the oracle of his cure, before Troy, by 
^sculapius 

“ When we,” continued Goethe, “ for 
our modern purposes, who wish to learn 
how to conduct ourselves upon the thea- 
ter, Moli^re IS the man to whom we 
should apply. 

“ Do you know his Mainde iTnagmaire? 
There is a scene in it which, as often as 
I read the piece, appears to me the sym- 
bol of a perfect knowledge of the boards 
I mean the scene where the ‘ Malade 
Imaginaire’ asks his little daughter 
Louison, if there has not been a young 
man in the chamber of her eldest sister. 

“ Now, any other who did not under- 
stand his craft so well would have let 
the little Louison plainly tell the fact at 
once, and there would have been the end 
of the matter. 

“ But what various motives for delay 
are introduced by Moiiere into this ex- 
amination for the sake of life and effect 
He first ni.ikes the little Louison net 
as if she did not understand her father, 
then she denies that she knows anytlung; 
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then, threatened with the rod, she falls 
down as if dead, then, when her father 
bursts out m despair, she springs up 
from her feigned swoon with roguish 
hilarity, and at last, little by little, she 
confesses all 

“My explanation can only giie you a 
very meager notion of the animation of 
the scene; but read the scene yourself 
till you become thoroughly impressed 
with its theatrical worth, and you will 
confess that there is more practical m- 
struction contained in it than in all the 
theories in the world. 

“ I have known and loved Molihre,” 
continued Goethe, “ from my youth, and 
have learned from him during my whole 
bfe I never fail to read some of bis 
plays every year, that I may keep up a 
constant intercourse with what is excel- 
lent It is not merely the perfect ar- 
tistic treatment which dehghts me, but 
particularly the amiable nature, the 
highly formed mind, of the poet. There 
is in him a grace and a feeling for the 
decorous, and a tone of good society 
Vhich his innate beautiful nature could 
only attain by daily intercourse with the 
most eminent men of his age. Of Me- 
nander, 1 only know the few fragments, 
but these give me so high an idea of 
him, that I look upon this great Greek 
as the only man who could be compared 
to Mohire ” 

“ I am happy,” returned I, “ to hear 
you speak so highly of Moli^re This 
sounds a little different from Herr von 
Schlegell I have to-day, with great re- 
pugnance, swallowed what he says con- 
cerning Moli&re in his lectures on dra- 
matic poetry He quite looks down upon 
him, as a vulgar buffoon, who has only 
seen good society at a distance, and 
whose business it was to invent all sorts 
of pleasantiies for the amusement of his 
lord In these low pleasantries, Schlcgel 
admits he was most happy, but he stole 
the best of them He was obliged to 
force himself into the higher school of 
comedy, and never succeeded in it” 

“ To a man like Schlegel,” returned 
Goethe, “ a genuine nature like Moli&re’s 
is a veritable eyesore; he feels that he 
has nothing in common with him, he can- 
not endure him The Misanthrope, which 
I read over and over again, as one of 
my most favorite pieces, is repugnant 


to him, he is forced to praise Tartaffe 
a little, but he lets him down again as 
much as he can Schlegel cannot for- 
give Moh&re for ridiculing the affecta- 
tion of learned ladies, he feels, probablv 
as one of my friends has remarked, that 
he himself would have been ridiculed 
if be had bved with Molihre 

“ It IS not to be denied,” continued 
Goethe, “that Schlegel knows a great 
deal, and one is almost terrified at his 
extraordmarj' attainments and his exten- 
sive reading But this is not enough 
All the learning in the world is still 'ho 
judgment IIis criticism is completely 
one-sided, because in all theatrical pieces 
he merely regards the skeleton of the 
plot and arrangement, and only points 
out small points of resemblance "to great 
predecessors, without troubling hiinaelf 
m the least as to what the author brings 
forward of graceful bfe and the culture 
of a high soul But of what use are all 
the arts of genius, if we do not find m 
a theatrical piece an amiable or great 
personality of the author This alone in- 
fluences the cultivation of the people 

“ I look upon the manner in which 
Schlegel has treated the French cliama 
as a sort of recipe for the foiniation of 
a bad critic, who is wanting in everv 
organ for the veneration of excellence, 
and who passes ovei a sound nature and 
a great character as if they were chaff 
and stubble ” 

“ Shakespeare and Calderon, on the 
other hand,” I rejilied, “ he treats jusllv , 
and even with decided affection” 

“ Both,” returned Goethe, " are of 
such a kind that one cannot say enough 
in praise of them, although 1 should not 
have wondered if Schlegel had scornfully 
let them down also Thus he is also 
just to iEschylus and Sophocles, but 
this does not seem to arise so much from 
a lively conviction of their extraordinary 
merit as fiom the tradition among phil- 
ologists to place them both very high, 
for, in fact, Schlegel’s own little person 
is not sufficient to comprehend and ap- 
preciate such lofty natures If this had 
been the case, he would have been just 
to Euripides too, and would have gone 
to work with him in a different manner. 
But he knows that philologists do not 
estimate him very highly, and he there- 
fore feels no bttle debglit that he is per- 
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nutted upon suoh high authority, to fall 
foul of this mighty ancient and to 
schoolmaster him as much as he can 
1 do not deny that Euripides has lus 
faults, but he was alwajs a very re- 
spectable competitor with Sophocles and 
Aschylus If he did not possess the 
great earnestness and the severe artistic 
completeness of his two predecessors, 
and as a dramatic poet treated things 
a little more leniently and humanely, 
he probably knew his Athenians well 
enough to be aivare that the chord which 
he struck was the right one for his con- 
temporaries A poet whom Socrates 
called his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, 
whom >Ienander admired, and for whom 
Sophocles and the city of Athens put 
on mourning on hearing of his death, 
must certainly have been something. If 
a modern man like Schlegel must pick 
out faults in so great an ancient, he 
ought only to do it upon his knees” 

The conversation then turned upon the 
Antigone of Sophocles, and the high 
moral tone prevailing in it. and, lastly, 
upon the question — how the moral ele- 
ment came into the world’ 

“ Through God himself,” returned 
Goethe, “like eveiything else It is no 
pioduct of human reflection, but a beau- 
tiful nature inherent and inborn It is, 
more or less, inherent in mankind gen- 
erally, but to a high degree in a few em- 
mently gifted minds These have, by 
great de^s or doctrines, manifested their 
divine nature, wliuh, then, by the beauty 
of its appearance, won the love of men, 
and powerfully atti acted them to revei- 
ence and emulation.” 

'“A consciousness of the worth of the 
morally beautiful and good could be at- 
tained by ex.peiienie and wisdom, inas- 
much as the bad showed itself in its con- 
sequences as a destroyer of happiness, 
both in individuals and the whole body, 
while the noble and light seemed to pro- 
duce and secure the happiness of one 
and all Thus the morally beautiful 
could become a doctrine, and diffuse itself 
over whole nations as somethmg plainly 
expressed ” 

“ I have lately read somewhere,” an- 
swered I, “the opinion that the Greek 
tragedy had made moral beauty a sp^ 
cial object.” 


“ Kot so much morality,” returned 
Goethe, “as puie humanity in its whole 
extent; especially' in such positions 
where, by falling into contact with rude 
power, it could assume a tragic char- 
acter In this region, indeed, even the 
moral stood as a principal part of hu- 
man nature 

“The morality of Antigone, besides, 
was not invented by Sophocles, but was 
contained in the subject, which Sopho- 
cles chose the more readilv', as it united 
so much dramatic effect with moial 
beauty ” 

Goethe then spoke about the charac- 
ters of Creon and Ismene, and on the 
necessity for tliese two persons for the 
development of the beautiful soul of the 
heroine 

“All that is noble,” said he, “is in it- 
self of a quiet nature, and appeals to 
sleep until it is aroused and summoned 
forth by contrast Such a contiast is 
Creon, who is brought in, partly on ac- 
count of Antigone, in order "that her 
noble nature and the right which is on 
her side may be brought out by him, 
partly on his own account, in order that 
his unhappy error may appear odious 
to us. 

“ But, as Sophocles meant to display 
the elevated soul of his heiome even be- 
fore the deed, another contrast was 
requisite by which her character might 
be developed, and this is her sister Is- 
iiiene In this character, the poet has 
given us a beautiful standard of the 
commonplace, so that the greatness of 
AntK/one, vvliith is far above such a 
standard, is the moie strikingly visible” 

The conversation tlien tuined upon dra- 
matic authois in general, and upon the 
important influence which they excited, 
and could exert, upon the great mass of 
the people 

“ A great dramatic poet,” said Goethe, 
“if he IS at the same time productive, 
and IS actuated by a stiong noble pur- 
pose, which pervades all his works, may 
succeed m making the soul of his pieces 
become the soul of the people. I should 
think that this was something well worth 
the trouble. From Corneille proceeded 
an influence capable of forming heroes 
This was something for Napoleon, who 
had need of an heroic people; on which 
account, he said of Corneille, that if he 
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were still living he would make a prince 
of him A dramatic poet who knows 
his vocation should theiefore work in- 
cessantlv at its higher development, in 
order that his influence on the people 
may be noble and beneficial 

“One should not study contemporaries 
and competitors, but the great men of 
antiquity, whose woiks have, for cen- 
turies, received equal homage and con- 
sideration Indeed, a man ot really su- 
perior endowments will feel the neces- 
sity of this, and it is )ust this need for 
Intel course with great piedecessors, 
which IS the sign of a higher talent Let 
us study Holl^re, let us study Shake- 
speare, but above all things, the old 
Greeks, and always the Giceks" 

“For highly endowed natuies,” re- 
maiked 1, “ the study of the authors ot 
antiquity may be perfectly inavailable; 
but, in geneial, it appears to hi\e little 
influence upon personal cbaiacter If 
this were the case, all jihilologists and 
theologians would be the most e\i client 
of men But this is by no me<ins the 
case, and such connoisseurs ot the an- 
cient Greek and Latin authors aie able 
people or pitiful creatures, according to 
the bad or good (jualities which God has 
given them, or which they have inherited 
from their father and mother ” 

“There is nothing to be said against 
that, ’ retuined Goethe; ' but it must nut, 
therefore, be said, that the study of an- 
tiquity Is entirely without effect upon 
the formation ot chaiacter A worthless 
man will alwa)s remain worthless, and 
a little mind will not, by daily inter- 
touise with the great minds ot antiquity, 
become one inch gieater But a noble 
man, m whose soul God has placed the 
capability for future greatness of char- 
acter and elevation of mind, will, by a 
knowledge of, and familiar intercourse 
with, the eleiated natures of ancient 
Greeks and Ramans, eiery day make a 
visible approximation to similar great- 
ness.” 

“Shakespeare, in writing his pieces, 
could hardly have thought that they 
would appear in print, so as to be told 
over, and compared one with another; 
he had rather the stage in view when he 
wrote, he regarded his plays as a hvely 
and moving scene, that would pass rap- 


idly before the eyes and ears upon the 
stage, nut as one that was to be held 
firmly, and carped at in detail. Hence, 
his only point was to be effective and 
significant tor the moment” 

Sat , July 21 — . . “ I am in the third 

volume already,” said he, as he laid aside 
the book, “and am thus getting many 
new thoughts You know Aristotle says 
of tragedy, ‘ It must excite fear, if it is 
to be good’ This is true, not only of 
tragedy, but ot many other sorts of 
poetry You find it in my Oott und die 
Bayadere You find it in veiy good com- 
edy, eien in the Sieben yiadchen m Uni- 
form [.S'enen Girls in Uniform], as we 
do not know how the joke will turn out 
tor the dear creatures 

“This fear mav be of two sorts; it 
may exist in the shape of alarm [Angst], 
or in that ot uneasiness [Banyiqkeit]. 
The latter feeling is awakened when we 
see a moral evil thieatening, and giad- 
ualh overshadowmg, the personages, as, 
tor instance, in the Wahlverwandtschaf- 
len, but alaim is awakened, in reader or 
spectator, when the personages are 
threatened with physical danger, as, for 
instance, in the Galley Slave, and in Der 
Freiscluitt, — n.iy in the sc ene of the 
AVolf’s-glen, not only alarm, but a sense 
of annihilation, is awakenc*d in the spec- 
tatois Xow, Man/.om makes use of this 
alarm with wonderlul felicity, by re- 
solving it into emotion, and thus leading 
us to admiration The feeling of alarm 
is necessarily of a material character, 
and will be excited in e\ery reader, but 
that of admiration is excited hy a recog- 
nition of the writer’s skill, and only the 
connoisseur will be blessed with this feel- 
ing What saj you to these aesthetics of 
mine’ If I were younger, I would write 
something accorcling to this theory, 
though perhaps not so extensive a work 
as this of Manzoni. 



(1629 ) 

Wed., Feb. 4 — ... “Writing for the- 
stage,” he continued, “is something pe- 
culiar, and he who does not understand 
it thoroughly, had better leave it alone 
£\ery one thinks that an interesting fact 
will appear interesting on the boards, — 
nothing of the kind! Things may be 
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very pictly to read, and very pretty 
to think about, but aa boon a& they arc 
put upon till stage the efiect is quite 
different, and that which has charmed 
us in the closet will probably fall Hat 
on the boards If any one reads my 
Hermann mid Doiolhea, he thinks it 
might lie brought out at the theatei 
Topfer has been inveigled into the ex- 
periment, but what IS it, what effect 
does it jiroduce, especiallj if it is not 
played in a first-rate manner, and who 
can say that .t is in every respect a good 
piece' Writing for the stage is a trade 
that one must understand, and requiies 
a talent that one must possess Both 
are uncommon, and where they are not 
combined, we shall scarcely have any 
good result” 


(1830 ) 

Goethe then talked of Gozzi, and his 
theater at Venice, where the actois had 
merely subjects given them, and filled 
up the details mqiromptu Goz^i said 
there were only six-and-thirty tragic sit- 
uations Schiller thought theie were 
more, but could never succeed in findmg 
even so many 


(Sup) Wed, ifar. 17 — This eve- 
ning at Goetlie's tor ii couple ot hours 
By order ot the Grand Duchess I hiouuht 
him back Gemma ran Art, and told him 


the good opinion I entertained of this 
piece. 

• 1 am always glad,’ returned he, 
“ when any thing is produced which is 
new in invention, and bears the stamp 
of talent ” Then, taking the volume be- 
tween his hands, and looking at it some- 
what askance, he added, “but I am 
never quite pleased when I see a dra- 
matic author make pieces too long to 
be represented as they' are written This 
impel feetion takes away half the pleas- 
ure that 1 should otherwise feel. Only 
see what a thick volume this Gemma von 
Art is” 

“Schiller,” returned I, “has not maa- 
.aged much bettei, and yet he is a very 
gieat dramatic author” 

“ He too has certainly committed this 
fault,” returned Goethe “ His first 
pieces particularly, which he wrote in 
the fullness of youth, seem as if they 
would never end He had too much on 
his heart, and too much to say to be able 
to control it Aftei wards, when he be- 
came conscious of this fault, he took 
mhnite trouble, and endeavored to over- 
c ome it by woi k and study , hut he never 
perfectiv succeeded It really requires 
a poetical giant, and is more difficult 
than IS imagined, to coiitiol a subject 
propel Iv, to keep it trom overpowering 
one, and to cone enti ate one's attention 
oil that alone which is absolutely neces- 
saiy ” 


EPIC AXD DRAMATIC POETRY* 
[Ueber epiaihe und dramatische Dichtung] 


( 1 < 

The epic poet and the dramatic poet 
are both subject to the general laws of 
poetry, and especially' to the laws of 
unity' and of [irogresMon Furthernioie, 
they deal with su1i|Cils that aie siiiiiiai, 
ami they can avail themselves of motives 
of either kind 'Ihe great and essenti.il 
difference iietween them, however, lies in 
the fact that, whereas the ejiic poet de- 
scribes an action as being altogether past 
and completed, the dramatic poet rep- 

3 Ke printed complete from W B Bonn 
feidt's Cnhrijimfi Reflachons and Maxima of 
Garlhe (London, n d ) — Ed 


&7) 

resents it as actually occurring. The 
best way of dedueing the laws in detail, 
according to which both have to act, fiom 
the nature of man, is to picture to our- 
selves a rhapsodist and a stage-player, 
lioth as poets, the former surrounded by 
a quiet and attentive circle of listeners, 
the latter by a ciowd impatiently w'ait- 
ing to see and hear him. Xor would it 
be a difficult m.itter to explain what is 
of the greatest use to each of these re- 
spective forms of poetry; what sub- 
jects each one w'ill preferably adopt, of 
what motiies it will preferably avail it- 
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self I say preftrably, for, as I pointed 
out at the LOiumencement, neither of them 
can lay exclusive claim to anything 

Ihe subjects of epic poetry and of 
tragedy should be altogether human, full 
of significance and pathos The chaiac- 
ters will appear to the greatest advan- 
tage if they are represented as having 
attained a certain stage of development, 
vv'hen self-activity or spontaneity makes 
them still appear dependent upon tliem- 
selves alone, and when their influence 
makes itself felt, not morally, politically, 
or mechanicalh , but in a purely personal 
way. The legends from the heroic times 
of the Greeks were in this sense espe- 
cially favorable to their poets 

The epic poem represents above all 
things circumscribed activity, tragedy, 
circumscribed suffering. The epic poem 
gives us man working outside of and 
beyond himself battles, wanderings, en- 
terprises of all kinds which demand a 
certain sensuous breadth Tragedy gives 
us man thrown m upon himself, and the 
actions of genuine tragedy therefore 
stand in need of but little space 

Of motives 1 distinguish five different 
varieties' 

1. Progressive, which further the ac- 
tion, and are for the most part employed 
m drama 

2 Retrogressive, which draw the ac- 
tion away from its goal, these are al- 
most exclusively confined to epic poetry 

3 Betai dative, which delay the course 
or lengthen the way, these are used in 
both kinds of poetry with the greatest 
advantage 

4 Retrospective, by means of which 
ev'ents that have happened previously to 
the epoch of the poem are introduced 
mto it 

5 Avticipatory, which anticipate that 
which will happen after the epoch of the 
poem, the epic poet, as also the dra- 
matic poet, uses both kinds in order to 
create a perfect poem 

The worlds which are to be represented 
to view are common to both They are: 

1 The physical; and firstly, that most 
nearly approaching the one to which the 
persons represented belong, and by which 
they are surrounded. Here the drama- 
tist as a rule confines himself strictl} to 
one single point; the epic poet has more 
freedom of motion ana his range of lo- 


cality IS much greatei Secondly, there 
is the remoter world, in which 1 include 
the whole of nature. This one the epic 
poet, who, geneially speaking, has re- 
course to the imagination, seeks to bring 
nearer to us by means of similes or com- 
parisons, of which the dramatist avails 
himself with less frequency 

2. The moral world is equally common 
to both, and is most happily represented 
in all its physiological and pathological 
simplicity. 

3 The world of phantasies, presenti- 
ments, apparitions, accidents, and fatali- 
ties This lies open to both, it being of 
course understood that it must appioxi- 
niate to the world of sensuous percep- 
tion Hence there arises a special diffi- 
culty for the moderns, because, much as 
we may desire it, we cannot easily find 
a substitute for the miraculous creatures, 
the gods, soothsayers, and oracles of the 
ancients 

With regard to the treatment as a 
whole, we shall deem the rbapsodist who 
desciibes that which belongs altogetlier 
to the past, to be a man of wisdom sur- 
veying with a calm recollection the things 
which have happened His desciiption 
will tend so to compose his bearers that 
they find pleasure in listening to him for 
a long space of time He will distribute 
the interest equally throughout, since he 
is not able to counterbalance any unduly 
vivid impression with the necessary ra- 
pidity He will turn about and wander 
to and tio according to the impulse of 
his fancy, and wherever he goes, he will 
be closely tollovved, for he nas to deal 
with the imagination alone, which fash- 
ions its own pictures and which is to a 
certain degiee indifferent as to what pic- 
tures it summons up The rhapsodist 
should not himself ajipear in his poem 
as a kind ot superior being The best 
method for him would be to read from 
behind a screen, so that his hearers might 
turn aside their thoughts from all per- 
sonality and imagine they heard the voice 
of the muses m general and nothing 
more. 

With the stage-player, on the other 
hand, the position is exactly reversed 
He comes before us as a distinct and 
determined individual He wants us to 
interest ourselves exclusively m him and 
his immediate surroundings; he wants 
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us to share his mental and bodily suffer- 
ings, to teel his 2>eq)lexities, and to for- 
get ourselves m tolluwing him. He too 
will, indeed, set to work m a gradual 
manner; but he can venture upon tar 
more powerful effects, because in the 
case ot sensuous presence e\en an un- 
usually stiong impression may be dis- 
pelled by means of a weaker one The 
conteiu]>lcitive listener is in reason bound 
to remain in a state of constant sensuous 
exertion, he must not pause to meditate, 
but must follow in a state of passionate 
eagerness, his fancy is entirely put to 
silence, no claims may be made upon 
it, and e\en that which is narrated must 
be so placed but ore the eyes of the spec- 
tator as though it were actually takmg 
place ^ 

4 All interesting note on Dramatxe Form, 
wriuto about 1773 

** It lb wiliiusli time that luopie ceased 
talking about the foim of dramatic coni))Obi 
tions, about thenr ungth and shortness, their 
unities, their beginning, middle, and end, and 
all the rest of it. aud that we now began to 
go straight\\a> to their contents, which htth* 
eito, It seems, have been left to take of them* 
selves 

** There is. however, one form which is as 
distinct from the other as the internal sense 
from the eKteriial. a form which is not tangible 
but lequires to be felt Our head must be 
able to overlook that which the head of an- 


other cun grusp. our heart must be able to 
feel that which the heart of another can feel 
The intermingling of the rules will not give 
rise to loosenebs, and. though the example 
should prove dangerous ^et it is at bottom 
better to make a confused piece than a cold 
one 

** Indeed, if only more persons were alive 
to thib inner form. whiiU comprehendb within 
Itself all forms, we should not be du^gusted 
by so many abortive productions of the lutcl 
lect, writers would not think of expanding 
ever> tragic event into a drama and of bluing 
up every novel into a pla> I wish that bome 
clever individual would parod> this twofold 
nuibauee b\ arranging sav tne *®bopian fable 
of the Wolf nod the Lamb in the form of a 
tragedy m five acts 

•* Every form, even that which admits of the 
greatest amount of feeling has in it something 
that is untrue Yet the form is luvariablj the 
glass through which we collect the hoi} rays 
of extended nature and throw them ufion the 
heart of humanit} as their focus But as 
tor the glass — he to whom it is not given, 
will not succeed in obtaining it. do what be 
will Like the mysteiious stone of the al 
cluiDibts it IS both husk and matter, both lire 
and cooling draught, it is so simple so com 
mon. It lies before everv door, and }et so 
wonderful a thing, that just those people who 
pos'-e^'B it can as a rule make no use thireof 

'He who would work for the stage shoald, 
moreover, studs the 4tage the eftecU of wen* 
ograph}, of lights nnd rouge and other color 
lug matter, of glazed linen and spangles He 
should leave nature in her propi>r plate and 
take careful heed not to have retoiirse to any- 
thing but what mav be jierformed h> children 
with puppets upon boards and laths, together 
with sheets of cardboard and linen " 
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August Wilhelm Schlegel was born at 
Hannover m 1767 He reiened his edu- 
cation at the Hn^no^er Gvmndjiium and 
the Univerhity of Uottmgen He was a 
tutor for some s'ears in Aiu'-tcrddm, and 
in 17<)0 he went to Jena, where he mar- 
ried Two years later he was made a 
professor at the University Here he be- 
gan his famous translation of Shake- 
speare, in which he was later assisted by 
Ludwig Tieck and others He also con- 
tributed articles to various periodicals, 
and with his brother, Karl Wilhelm 
Friedrich, he edited the Atbeiupum. For 
years the two fought consistently for 
the new Romantic movement in litera- 
ture, and their ,iomt book, Ckarakter- 
istiken (1801), contains many adiance- 
guard essays. The next year August 


Wilhelm went to Berlin to lecture on 
literature and art Ihe publication of 
his play Ion (1803) and the study of 
plays, clean/ iiiaicited ii.s interest 
in dramatic literature at this time In 
1807 he published in French his Com- 
paraison entre la Plirdre de Racine et 
celle d’Eunpide, in which he attacked 
the French classical drama In 1808, at 
Vienna, he delivered a senes of lectures 
on the drama which were printed in 
1809 and 1811, under tjje title Vorle- 
tunffen aber drnmatmehe Kunit und Lit- 
eraiur. After his divorce in 1804 Schle- 
gel traveled abroad In 1813 he became 
secretary to the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den. In 1818 he was made professor of 
literature at Bonn He thenceforward 
divided his time between Oriental stud- 
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Editions: 


fes and general Lterature and art He 
died at Bunn in 1845, 

The brothers August Wilhelm and 
Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von Schlegel are 
the recognized founders of the Komantic 
school in Germany August Wilhelm 
-was one of the earliest admirers of 
Shakespeare and did more to encourage 
the reading and acting of his plays than 
any other man of his day. He published 
seventeen of the plays (Berbn, 17‘)8- 
1810). He also published an excellent 
edibon of translations from Spanish dra- 
matic masterpieces His lectures on dra- 
matic art constitute a brief history as well 
as a vital criticism of the drama from its 
begmnmgs These lectures were tians- 
lated into many languages. 

On the drama: 

Schlegel’s chief contributions to dramatic 
theory are for the most part confined 
to the Vorlesungen, although the Char- 
actemUken und Kntiken and Krituche 
Serif ten include references to the sub- 
ject 


Tlie works of bchlegel were collected by 
E Booking, who edited them as Samt- 
hche Werke, cols (IS+li-tT) The 
works in French were edited, by the 
same, as the tUuvree icnies ea fran- 
gau, 3 vols (Leipzig, 1647 ) The For- 
lesungen uber diamatiache Kunet und 
LUerulur are tianslated as Lecture) 
on iJramatic Arl and Literature, by 
John Black (Jnd ed , reused by Kev. 
A J W Morrison, Bohn Lib ed , Lon- 
don, 1914). 

On Schlegel and his works: 

M. Bernays, Znr Entslehuni/soeschiLhte 
de) SchlegeUchen ishakespeaie (Leip- 
zig, 1875) 

R. Gen6e, Schlegel und Shakeepeare 
(Leipzig, 1905) 

Anna Augusta Helmholtz, The Indebted- 
net) of Samuel Taglor Coleridge to 
Auguet Wilhelm Schlegel (Madison, 
1907). 


LECTURES ON DRAMATIC ART AND LITERATURE i 
[Forlentn^en uber dramatiathe Kuntt uiid LUeiatur] 
(1809-11) 


(LECTURE II) 

Before, however, entering upon such 
a history as we have now described, it 
will be necessary to examine what is 
meant by dramatic, theatrical, tragic, and 
eomic. 

What is dramatic? To many the an- 
swer will seem very easy: where various 
persons are introduced conversing to- 
ether, and the poet does not speak in 
IS own person This is, however, merely 
the first external foundation of the form; 
and that is dialogue. But the charac- 
ters may express thoughts and sentiments 
without operating any change on e.ich 
other, and so lease the minds of both in 
exactly the same state in which they were 

1 Re printed from ZrrtU'ee on Drawatir Art 
and Literature tranelated b; John Black (2nd, 
revised, ed . Bohn Libran, London, 1914) 
Selections from Lectures II and III — Ed. 


at the commencement, in such a case, 
however inteiestmg tlie conversation may 
be, it cannot be said to possess a dra- 
matic interest I shall make this clear 
by alluding to a more tranquil species 
of dialogue, not ada])ted tor the stage: 
the philosophic Mhen, in Plato, Socra- 
tes asks the conceited sophist Hippias, 
what IS the meaning of the be.iutitul, the 
latter is at once ready with a sujierflcial 
answer, but is afterwards compelled by 
the ironical objections ot Jboiiates to 
give up his former drtinition, and to 
grope about him for otlier ideas, till, 
ashamed at last and in dated at the su- 
periority of the sage who has convicted 
him of his ignorance, he is forced to quit 
the field This dialogue is not merely 
philosophicallv instructive, liut arrests 
the attention like a drama in miniature 
And justlv, therefore, has this lively 
movement in the thoughts, this stretch 
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of expectation for the is&ue, in a word, 
the dr,iniHtie cast of the dialogues of 
Plato, been always celebrated. 

From this we may tonceive wherein 
consists the great charm of dramatic 
poetry Action is the true enjoyment of 
life, nay, life itself Mere passive en- 
joyment may lull us into a state of list- 
less complacenc), but even then, if pos- 
sessed of the least internal activity, we 
cannot aioid being soon weaned. The 
great bulk of mankind merely from their 
situation in life, or fiom their incapacity 
for extraordinary exertion, are confined 
within a narrow cirde of insignificant 
operations Their days flow on in suc- 
cession under the sleepr rule of custom, 
their life advances by an insensible pro- 
gress, and tlie bursting torrent of the 
first passions of youth soon settles into 
a stagnant marsh From the discontent 
which this occasions, we are compelled 
to have recuuise to all sorts of diver- 
sions, which uniformly consist in a spe- 
cies of oioupation that may be renounied 
at pleasure, and though a struggle with 
diflSculties, yet with difliculties that are 
easily surmounted, Hut of all diversions 
the theater is undoubtedly the most en- 
tertaining Here we may see others act 
even when we cannot act to any great 
purpose ourselves. The highest object 
of human actnity is man, and in the 
drama we sec men, measuring their pow- 
ers with each other as intellectual and 
moral beings, either as friends or foes, 
mflueniing each othei by their opinions, 
sentiments, ,ind passions, and decisively 
their reciprocal rehitions and circum- 
stances The art of the poet, accord- 
ingly, consists in separating from the 
fable whatever does not essentially be- 
long to it, whatever in the daily necessi- 
ties of real life and the petty occupations 
to which they give rise interrupts the 
progress of important actions, and con- 
centrating within a narrow space a num- 
ber of events calculated to attract the 
minds of the heareis and to fill them 
with attention and expectation In this 
manner he gives us a renovated picture 
of life; a compendium of whatever is 
movmg and progressive in human exist- 
ence. 

But this IS not all. Even in a lively 
oral narration it is usual to introduce 
persons in conversation with each other. 


and to give a corresponding variety to 
the tone and the expression But the 
gaps which these conversations leave m 
the story the narrator fills up m his 
own name with a description of the ac- 
companying circumstances and other 
particulars The dramatic poet must 
renounce all such expedients; but for 
this he IS richly recompensed in the fol- 
lowing invention He requires each of 
the characters in his story to be per- 
sonated by a living individual, that this 
individual should, m sex, age, and fig- 
ure, meet as near as may be the prevalent 
conceptions of his fictitious original, nay, 
assume his entire peisonality; that every 
speech should be delivered in a suitable 
tone of voice, and accompanied by ap- 
propriate action and gesture; and that 
tliose external circumstanies should be 
added which are necessary to give the 
hearers a clear Idea of what is gomg 
forward Moreover, these representa- 
tives of the creatures of his imaginabon 
must appear in the costume belongmg 
to their assumed rank, and to their age 
and country, partly tor the sake of 
greater resemblunie, and partly because, 
even m dress, there is something char- 
acteristic. Lastly, he must see them 
placed in a locality which, in some de- 
gree, resembles that where, according to 
ills table, the action took place, because 
this also contributes to the resemblance; 
he places them, le, on a scene. All 
tins brings us to the idea of the theater. 
It IS evident that the very form of dra- 
matic poetry, that is, the exhibition of 
an action by dialogue without the aid 
of narrative, implies the theater as its 
necessary complement We allow that 
tliere are dramatic works which were not 
originally designed for the stage and not 
calculated to pioduce any great effect 
theie, which, nev'ertheless, afford great 
pleasure in the perusal I am, however, 
very much inclined to doubt whether 
they would produce the same strong 
impression with which they affect vs, 
upon a person who had never seen or 
heard a description of a theater. In 
reading dramatic works wc are accus- 
tomed .ourselves to supply the represen- 
tation. 

After this rapid sketch of what may 
be called the map of dramatic literature, 
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we return to the exammstion of its fun- 
damental ideas. Smee, as we have al- 
ready shown, visible representation is 
essential to the very form of the drama, 
a dramatic work may always be re- 
garded tiom a double point of view — 
how far it is poetical and how far it is 
theatrical The two are by no means 
inseparable. Let not, however, the ex- 
pression poetical be misunderstood- I 
am not now speaking of the lersiflca- 
tion and the ornaments of language, 
these, when not animated by some higher 
excellence, aie the least effective on the 
stage; but I speak of the poetry in the 
spiiit and design of a piece, and tins 
may exist m as high a degree when the 
drama is written in prose as in verse. 
What IS it, then, tliat makes a drama 
poetical’ The very same, assuiedly, that 
makes other work so. It must in the 
first place be a connected whole, com- 
plete and satisfactory within itself But 
this IS merely the negative definition of 
a work of art, by which it is distin- 
guished from the jihenoiiiena of nature, 
which run mto each other, and do not 
possess in thciiisclvcs a complete and 
independent existence. To be poetical it 
is necessary that a composition should 
be a miiror ot ideas, that is, thoughts 
and feelings which in their chaiacter are 
necessary and eternally true, and soar 
aboie this earthly litc, and also that it 
should exhibit them embodied betoie us 
What the ideas are, winch in this view 
are essenti.il to the different depait- 
ments of the drama, will hereatter be 
the subject ot our investigation We 
shall also, on the other hand, show that 
without them a drama liecvimes altogether 
prosaic and empirical, that is to say, 
patched together bj the understanding 
out of the observations it has g.ithcred 
from literal reality 

But how' does a dramatic woik become 
theatrical, or fitted to appear xvith ad- 
vantage on the stage’ In single in- 
stances it IS often difficult to deteimme 
whetbei a woik possesses such a prop- 
erty or not It IS indeed frequently the 
siiliiect of great controversy, especially 
when the self-love of authors and actors 
comes mto collision; each shifts the 
bl.ime of failure on the other, and those 
who adiocate the cause of the author 
appeal to an imaginary perfection of the 


histi ionic art, and complam of the in- 
sufficiency of the existuig means for its 
realuation But m general the answer 
to this question is by no means so diffi- 
cult. The object proposed is to produce 
an impression on an assembled multitude, 
to rivet their attention, and to excite 
their interest and sympathy In this re- 
spect the poet’s occupation coincides with 
that of the orator How, then, does the 
latter attain his end’ By perspicuity, 
rapidity, and energy. Whateier exceeds 
the oidinury measuie of patience or com- 
prehension he must diligently avoid 
Moreovei, when a number of men are as- 
sembled together, they mutually distract 
each other's attention whenever tlieir eyes 
and ears are not drawn to a common 
object without and beyond themselves 
Hence the dramatic poet, as well as the 
orator, must from the vciy commence- 
ment, by strong impressions, transport 
his hearers out of themselves and, us it 
were, take bodily possession of their at- 
tention There is a species of poetry 
which gently stirs a iiimd attuned to 
solitary contemplation, as soft breeses 
elicit melody from the lEolian harp 
However excellent this poetry may be 
in itselt, without some other accompani- 
ments its tones would be lost on the 
stage The melting harmonica is not cal- 
culated to regulate the march of an army, 
and kindle its military enthusiasm For 
this we must have pieicing instruments, 
but above all, a strongly marked rhythm, 
to quicken the pulsation and give a more 
rapid movement to the animal spirits 
The grand requisite in a drama is to 
make this rhytlim pcrceptilile in the on- 
waid progress of the action When this 
has once been effected the poet may all 
the sooner halt m his rajiicl career and 
indulge the bent of his own genius. 
There aie points, when the most elab- 
orate and polished style, the most en- 
thusiastic lyiics, the most profound 
thoughts and remote illusions, the smart- 
est coruscations of wit, and the most 
dazxling flights of sportive and ethereal 
fancy, are all m their place, and when 
the willing audience, even those who c.in- 
not entirely comprehend them, follow 
the whole with a greedy ear, like music 
m unison with their feelings Here the 
poet’s great art lies in availing himsdf 
of the effect of contrasts, which enable 
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him at one time to produce calm repose, 
profound contemplation, and even the 
self-abandoned indifference of exhaus- 
tion, or, at anotlier, the most tumultuous 
emotions, tlie most violent storm of the 
passions With rcspcit to theatrical fit- 
ness, however, it must not be foi gotten 
that much must always depend on the 
capacities and humors of the audience, 
and, consequintly, on the national char- 
acter m general, and the particular de- 
gree of mental culture Of all kinds of 
poetry the di araatic is, in a certain sense, 
the most secular, for, issuing from the 
stillness of an inspired mind, it yet fears 
not to exhibit itself m the midst of the 
n,oise and tumult of social life The dra- 
matic poet is, more than any other, 
obliged to court external tavor and loud 
applause But of course it is only in 
appearance that he thus lowers himself 
to his hearers; while, in reality, he is 
elevating them to himself 

In thus prodiuing an impression on an 
assembled multitude, the following cir- 
cumstances deserve to he weighed, in 
order to ascertain the whole amount of 
its importance. In oidinary Intercourse 
men exhibit only the outward man to 
each other They aie withheld bv mis- 
trust or indifference from allow mg others 
to look into what p.isses wutliin them; 
and to speak with anvlhing like emotion 
or agitation of that which is nearest our 
heart is consideied unsuitable to the tone 
of polished society. The orator and the 
dramatist find means to break through 
these barriers of conventional reserve. 
"While they transport their hearers into 
such lively emotions that the outward 
signs thereof hieak forth involuntarily, 
every man perceives those around him 
to be affected in the same m-anner and 
degree, and those who before were 
strangers to one another become in a 
moment intimately acquainted. The tears 
which the diamatist or the orator com- 
pels them to shed for calumniated inno- 
cence or dying heroism make friends 
and brothers of them all Almost incon- 
ceivable is the power of a visible com- 
munion of numbers to give intensity to 
those feelings of the heart which usually 
retire into priv'acy, or only open them- 
selves to the confidence of friendship 
The faith m the validity of such emo- 
tions becomes irrefragable from its dif- 


fusion ; we feel ourselves strong among 
so many associates, and all hearts and 
minds flow together in one great and 
irresistible stream On this very ac- 
count, the privilege of influencing an as- 
sembled crowd IS exposed to most dan- 
gerous abuses. As one may disinteiest- 
edly animate them for the noblest and 
best of purposes, so another may en- 
tangle them in the deceitful meshes of 
sophistry, and da,s/.le them by the glare 
of a false magnanimity whose vain- 
glorious crimes may be painted as vir- 
tues and even as sacrifices Beneath the 
delightful charms oi oratory and poetry, 
the poison steals imperceptibly mto ear 
and heart Above all others must the 
comic poet (seeing that his veiy occu- 
pation keeps him alwav s on the slijipcry 
brink of this precipice) take heed lesl 
lie avoid an oppoitiinity for the lovvei 
and baser parts of human nature to dis ■ 
play themseh es w ithout restraint. When 
tlie sense of shame which ordinarily keeps 
these baser propensities within the 
bounds of decenev, is once we.ikened by 
the sight of others’ participation m 
them, our inherent sympiiUiv with vvhnt 
IS vile will soon hieak out mto the most 
unbridled licentiousness. , . . 


(LECTLRE III) 


The dr.amatic poet, as well as the epic, 
represents exteinal events, but he rep- 
resents them as real and present. In 
common with the Ivric poet, he also 
claims our mental pai ticipation, but not 
in the same calm eoinposedness; the feel 
ing of joy and sorrow which the drama- 
tist excites IS more immediate and ve- 
hement He calls foitli all the emotions 
which the sight of similar deeds and 
fortunes of living men would elicit, and 
it is only by the tot.sl sum of the Im- 
pression which he pioduces that he ul- 
timately resolves the conflicting emo- 
tions into a harmonious tone of feeling 
As he stands m such close proximity 
to real life, and endeav'ors to indue hi’s 
own imaginary creations with vihility, 
the equanimity of the epic poet w’ould 
in him be indifferent, he must decidedly 
take part with one or other of the lead- 
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ing Mews uf hutiidn life, and constrain 
his audience also to participate m the 
same feeling 

To employ simpler and more mtelli- 
pible language the trai/jc and tonne 
bear the same i elation to one another 
as earnest and s/ioil liiery m.in, trora 
hIs own exiierunce, is .iciju.imted with 
both these states ot nuiid; but to detei- 
Dime lliPir Lssiiiti .mil their souite would 
demand deep jiliilosophieal ini estigation 
Both, uidced, bear the stamp ot oui coni- 
iiion nature, but earnestness belongs more 
to its moral, and mirth to its annual, pait 
The ireatuics destitute ot reason aie in- 
capable either of earnest or ot spo't 
Animals seem, indeed, .it tiiiics to laboi 
as if they were lariiistly intent upon 
some anil and as it tliec made tin iiies- 
ent moment sulioidinatc to the tutuit, 
at other times thev seem to spoit. that 
IS, they gi\e thiiiisiUes up witiiout ob- 
ject or jiuipoSL to the jileasuie ot exist- 
ence, but thev do nut jiossess lonscious- 
ness, which .ilone tan entitle these two 
conditions to the names ot earnest and 
sport M.m alone, of all the animals 
with which we aie acquainted, is e,ipable 
of looking back lowaids the p.ist and 
forward into futurity j and he has to 
purchase the eniojmcnt of this noble 
privilege at a de.ir rate E.irnestness, 
in the most extensive signific ition, is the 
direction of our ment<d powers to some 
aim -IJiit as soon .ns we bemn to call 
oncsclves to nccoiml for our aitions rea- 
son compels us to fix this aim higher and 
higher, till we come .it last to the high- 
est end uf our eMst"nce and here that 
longinir for the infinit" whiih is inher- 
ent in our hemtr is bafirled In the limits 
of our fimli t'ldence AH tint we do, 
all that wi effut, is cnin and peiiclidde, 
death stands everywhere’ in th" back- 
giound, and to it eieiy well or ill spent 
moment brinirs us nearer and i loser, 
and, ec en w It n a man has been so sinen- 
larly fortunate as to reach the utmost 
term of life w'lthout am griecous ca- 
lamity, the mcMtahle doom still awaits 
him to lea\c or to he left by all that is 
most dear to him on e.nrth Tlieie is 
no bond of lo>e without a sep.iintion. 
no en] 0 \ment without the grief of los- 
ing it hen. hinvever, we contemplate 
the relations of our existence to the ex- 
treme Umit of iiossibilities; when we re- 


llett on its entiri dependence on a chain 
ot cauijes and cHects stietching bejond 
our ken, wnen we consider how weak 
and heljiless, ,iiid iluoiiied to struggle 
tigamst the cnoimoiis ])uwers ot an un- 
known world, as it veie sliip-w ic-cked 
at our very hiith, haw we aie subject 
to dll kinds ot erriiis and deceptions, 
anj one ol wl'uh m.ic be oui rum, that 
in ou' iiassio’is we cbeiish .in eneiiij in 
mil bosoms, bow e\ei\ leonisiit deinands 
Iroiii us in the n nee oi tiu most s.iered 
duties the satriiue ol our dearest in- 
clin.itions, and how at one blow wc may 
be lobbcd ot ail that Wc have ac.iUired 
with much toil and diHuultv, chat with 
eceij accession to our stores the risk 
ot loss IS piuiiurtion.itclj me i e.isv cl, and 
we aie onlv the moie e,xi>osecl to the 
malice oi hostile loicc, when wc think 
upon all this eveiv liciirt which is not 
dead to liiintr most he oviipoweied liy 
an imxpiesdile iiic-l I’li 1 olv loi which 
there is no „ther coiMts'-iioise than the 
consciousntSv ot a vocacion ti.insc ending 
the limits of th.s eaithly lile This is 
the tragic lone of mnd; .mil whan the 
thought of the possible i.suis out oi the 
mind ns a liiini; leaht}. when this tune 
peivades and aniin..fas a visiule repre- 
sentation of the iiiOjt striking instances 
of violent revolutions in a m.m’s for- 
tunes, either prosti.iting his mental ener- 
gies, or calling foith the most heroic 
endurance — then the icsult is Trnqic 
Poifrii We thus see ho"’ this kind of 
jioetry has its foundation m our na- 
ture, while to a cerl.nn extent we have 
also .snswered Die question, wliv we are 
fond of such moiirntiil rep-i s> nt.itions, 
and even find soinethimr lonsolinir .snd 
elev,iting in them This tme ol mind w’e 
have di’S'nbed is .nsep irable from 
strong fcelinir, and .sllhonah jio-trv can- 
not remove thise internal dissonances, 
she must at le.ist ende.ivor to effect an 
ideal reconinlintion ol tin m 

As earnestness, in the hmhest degree, 
is the essence of tr.igie rep’esentation, 
so in sjiort of the ennne The disposi- 
tion of mirth is n forsretfuiness of all 
gloomy consideiations in the pleas.int 
feeling ot present hapiuness We are 
then inclined to view everything in a 
sjiortive light, and to allow' nothing to 
disturb or niffle our minds The im- 
perfections and the irregularities of men 
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are no longer an object of dislike and 
compassion, but serve, by their strange 
inconsistencies, to entertam the under- 
standing and to amuse tlie fancy The 
comic poet must therefore caietully ab- 
Stam from wh itever is calculated to ex- 
cite more indignation at the conduct or 
sympathy with the situations of his per- 
sonages, because tlus would mevitahly 
bring us back again into earnestness 
He must paint their iriegulaiities as 
springing out of the predominant e of the 
animal jiart of their nature, and the in- 
cidents winch befall them as merely ludi- 
crous distresses, which will be attended 


witli no fatal consequences. This is uni- 
foiinly what takes place m what we call 
Comedy, m which, however, there Is still 
a mixture of seriousness, as I shall show 
in the sequel The oldest comedies of 
the Greeks was, however, entiiely sport- 
ive, and in that respect, formed flie most 
complete contrast to their tragedy Not 
only were the characters and situations 
of mdividuals worked up into a comic 
picture of real life, but the whole frame 
of society, the constitution, nature, and 
the gods, were all fantastically painted 
m the most ridiculous and laughable col- 
ors 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Wilhelm Richard Wagner was bom at 
Leipzig in ldl3 His father died when 
Richard was in his intancy, and his step- 
father, dramatist, actor, and painter, in- 
tended Richard to oe a pamter, but as 
he himself confesses, he bad no talent. 
He soon developed a taste tor music and 
played the piano betore he was six 
However, music was of only secondary 
interest, for at the age of eleven he 
wrote a poem which was published He 
then became interested in plays, and 
while he was still a child he learned 
Rnghsh in order to read Shakespeare, 
and even wrote a tragedy in imitation of 
him It was after hearing Beethoven's 
Eqmont music that AVagner determined 
to furnish similar music for his tr.igedv 
At this time he decided to become a 
composer, and in quick succession he 
wrote a number of niiscellaneous compo- 
sitions. An orchestral overture was even 
performed His schooling had been ir- 
regular, though he attended the Uni- 
versitv He then studied composition at 
the Thomasschule in Leipzig He pro- 
duced his fiist symphony in 1S33, and 
the next year he conducted an opera at 
Magdeburg. In 1836 he was looking for 
a position at Konigsberg, and there he 
married Three years later he took his 
unfinished Rienzt to Pans, but was un- 
successful in having it produced In 
1849 it was heard at Dresden, and was 
followed by Der fliegende Hollander. 


Tannhamer was played in 1845. Lohen- 
grin was completed three years after, but 
that year he was torced to leave Saxony 
for political reasons He wint to Zurich 
where he leiiiained until 1859 He was 
constantly woiking at the tetralogy, 
Dei Ring de» Sibelungen, but wrote 
Tristan vnd Itolde m the meantime 
(1865) He was pardoned in 1861 and 
returned to his native country Three 
years after, he produced Die Meister- 
smgei In 1870 Wagner married Co- 
sima, Liszt's daughter Ludwig, King 
of Bavaria, invited him to Munich to fin- 
ish the Ring Six years later the whole 
tetralogy was performed at Bayreuth, 
where Wagner had worked out his plans 
for the celebrated opera-house His last 
work w<is Parsifal He died at Bay- 
reuth m 1883 

It must be borne in mind that Wag- 
ner was primarily a dramatic poet and 
not a composer, that his first interest 
was in the drama, and that he turned 
to music only as a supplementary ele- 
ment in completing the true art-work. 
Thioughout some ten volumes of col- 
lected writings he wrote theoiies — 
often obscurely, almost as obscurely as 
the translator' ot his collected woiks — 
on the new music-drama form, but these 
are reducible to the one theory that the 
art-work of the future is a combination 
of music and drama. Probably the best 
statement is found m Ueber die Bestim- 
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mvng tier Optr (1871). He on<e said. 
“A subjeet which is comprehended 
merelv by the intelhgence can also be 
expressed merely through the language 
of words, but the more it expands into 
an emotional coneejit, the more does it 
call tor an expiession which m its final 
and essential fullness can alone be ob- 
tained through the language ot sounds 
Hereby the essence of that which the 
\Vord-Tone-Pott has to expiess results 
quite by itself, it is the Purely Human, 
freed from all comentions” 

On the drama: 

In practicallv all Wagner’s theoretical 
writings, in his letters, his autobiog- 
raphy, and criticisms, there are refer- 
ences to the drama. The most im- 
portant of these are: 

toar KunsUaerk der ZnXunft (1849). 
Oper vnd Drama (1931). 
lEine ^litthvdiing an meine Fretmde 
(1831 j 

Zur Wtdmtiap der swetten Auflage von 
“ Oper md' Drama" (1868) 

Vebrr die Be\tinim»ng der Oper (1871). 
Ueher die AnvJendung der Mveik auf 
dae Drama (1879). (These appeared 
as articles, letters, etc., at different 
times between 1835 and 1883.) 

All the above are translated by William 
Ashton Ellis in Richard Waiver's 
Prone Works, 8 vols (London, 1895 ff) 
Selections from a nmiilier of the more 
characteristic writings are translated 


by Edward L Burhngame m Art Life 
and Theories of Richard Wagner (Xew 
York, 1875). The Purpose of the 
Opera in this volume is a translation 
ot Die Bestimmung der Oper 

Editions: 

The complete works are Oesammelte 
Schriften und Dichfuni/en von Richard 
Wagner, 10 vols (Leipzig, 1871-83). 
These are translated (the plays and 
poems omitted) as Richard Wagner’s 
Prose Works, by William Ashton Ellis, 
8 vols. (London, 1895-99). 

On Wagner and his works: 

H S Chamberlain, Richard Wagner 
(Mtinchen, 1896 Translated as the 
same by G. Ainslie Hight, London, 
1900) 

. The Wagnerian Drama (New York, 

1915) 

C. F . Glasenapp, Das Leben Richard 
Wagners, 6 sols. (3rd ed, Leipzig, 
1891-1911) ® 

Ernest Newman. A Study of Wagner 
(New York, 1899) 

, Wagner as Man and Artist (Lon- 
don, 19U) 

E H Kiehbiel, Studies in the Wag- 
nerian Drama (New York. 1898) 

Edw’in Evans, An Introduction to the 
Study of Wagner’s Prose Works (Lon- 
don. 1913) 

Richard Wagner, Mein Leben, 2 vols, 
(Munchen, 1911) 


THE PURPOSE OF THE OPERA i 
[Veber die Bestimmung der Oper] 
(1871) 


The very essence of the dramatic art, 
therefore, as opposed to the poetic 
method, appears to be at first sight en- 
tirely irrational, it is only to be grasped 
by a complete change in the nature of 
the observer. It should not be difficult 
for us to determine in what this change 
should consist, if we look at the natural 


iRe-pnntcd extract from Art Life and 
Theonee of Richard Wagner by Edward L. 
BurUngame (New Ifork, 1875).— Ed. 


method in the beginnings of alt art — 
and this we find distinc tiv in improvisa- 
tion The poet who should show to the 
improvising actor a plan of the action to 
be represented, would stand in much the 
same relation in which the author of an 
operatic text stands to the musician; his 
work cannot yet have any artistic value 
whatever; but this will be’ most fully im- 
parted to it if the poet makes the actor’s 
improvising spirit his own, and carries 
out his work completely in the character 
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of an improvisation, so that now the 
actor can enter wilii all lus own pe- 
culiarity into the higher thought of the 
poet. Of course, a complete change in 
the art-product itselt must take place 
through this means; and such a change 
could only be exactly described, if it 
were possible to have before us the ac- 
tually transcribed improvisation oL a 
great musician 

We have the testimony of excellent wit- 
nesses to the incomparable impression 
which Beethocen left upon his friends 
by improMSing at the piano, and we 
Cannot regard as exaggerated the regret 
expressed at the fact of not having 
been able to preserve these creations in 
writing — it cannot be called exaggerated 
even when we consider the masters great- 
est written works, if we remember the 
frequent occurrence, that e\ en less gifted 
composers, whose compositions when 
written out arc characterized by stiff- 
ness and constraint, can, by free impro- 
visation, throw us into genuine amaze- 
ment at a creative gift never before sus- 
pected and often most productive. 

In any case, we believe we shall 
greatlv facilitate the solution of a very 
difficult problem if we tall the Shake- 
spearian drama a dfjiaitehi-planned hts- 
tnonte xmprovigaUm of the rery hiyhest 
artistic value For if we take this view 
we shall have an immediate explanation 
of the npi*ircntlv remarkable inconsist- 
encies in the action and language of 
characters who are created with the sin- 
gle purpose of being, now and at the 
moment when thev are before us, pre- 
cisely those characters thev arc meant 
to appear to us, — and to whom no lan- 
guage could possibly occur which would 
fie outside this nature, with which they 
are, as it were, bewitched And it would 
seem absurd enough, on closer consid- 
eration, if one of these characters should 
suddenly seek to appear to us in the 
character of a poet This element is si- 
lent, and remains a riddle to us, as 
Shakespeare does. Yet its work is the 
only true drama; and we see what im- 
portance the drama reallv has as a 
work of art, in the fact that Its author 
will always appear to us the deepest 
poetic nature of all time 

To continue the considerations to 
which the drama so strongly urges us. 


let us now look at those pecubarities 
of it which seem most serviceable for 
OUT purpose Most prominent among 
these IS the fact that, apart from all its 
other value, it belongs to the class of 
pieces which alone are effective in the 
theater — pieces that have been ar- 
ranged expiessly for the theater at dif- 
ferent periods, have proceeded from the 
theater or from authors standing in di- 
rect communication with it, and have 
from year to year enriched the popular 
French stage, for example The differ- 
ence between them lies only in the poetic 
laJue of true dramatic jiroduots that 
have arisen from the same origin This 
diffeience seems at first sight to be de- 
termined by the greatness and impor- 
tance of the material selected for their 
action While not only' the French have 
succeeded in most truthfully' depicting 
upon the stage all the events’ of modern 
life m general, but the Germans (people 
of murh less theatrical talent) have suc- 
cessfully' brought forward the occur- 
rences of this life m its smaller and 
more domestic circle, this truly repro- 
ductive force has faded just in propor- 
tion as the ev'ents of a higher sphere of 
action, and the fate of historic heroes 
and the my'ths concerning them (re- 
moved to a respectful distance from mat- 
ters of everyday life), were sought to 
be produced For this purpase the true 
poet (that IS, the inventor and former 
of myths) had to ov'crcome the insuffi- 
cient dramatic improvisation; and his 
genius, especially fitted for such a task, 
must manifest itself in raising the style 
of that improvisation to the height of 
his own poetic purpose How Shake- 
speare succeeded m raising his players 
themselves to this height, must remain a 
problem, it IS oniv certain that the ca- 
pacities of our modern plav'ers would at 
once fail in the task thus set them The 
assumption is possible, that tlie grotesque 
affectation peculiar to the Enirlish actors 
of the present day (to which we referred 
above) is a remnant of an earlier power 
which, since it comes from a trait lying 
undeniably' in the nature of the nation, 
may have been able, in the most perfect 
period of national life and through the 
noble example of the poetic aetoi him- 
self, to lead to so unprecedented a p'unl 
m theatrical art that Shakespeare’s cen- 
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ceptions could be for once fully carried 
out. 

Or we may perhaps call to mmd for 
the explanation of this enigma, if wr do 
not wish to accept so extraordinary a 
miracle as that just supposed, the tate 
of the great Sebastian Bach, whose rich 
and difficult choral compositions would 
appear to lead us to the theory that the 
master must have had at command for 
their execution the most incomparable 
vocal forces, while on the contrary we 
loiow from undoubted documentary evi- 
dence his own complaints of the general 
wretched composition of his choir of 
schoolboys. It is certain that Shake- 
speare retired very early from his con- 
nection with the stage; a fact that we 
can easilv explain by the very great 
fatigue the rehearsals of his pieces cost 
him, as well as his despair at the flight 
of his own genius beyond the possibili- 
ties that were open to him The whole 
nature of his genius is, however, only 
clear to us through these very “possi- 
bilities,” which certainly existed m the 
basis of the actor’s nature, and were 
therefore very properly taken for granted 
by the author; and, considering the ef- 
forts for culture made by the genius of 
humanity in one great connection, we 
can look upon it as the task which the 
great dramatist in a certain sense be- 
queathed to his successors, to really 
reach those highest possibilities in the 
development of the capabilities of his- 
trionic art 

To labor at this task appears to have 
been the truest calling of our own great 
German poets Proceeding from the 
necessary acknowledgment of Shake- 
speare’s inimitability, this purpose de- 
termined a direction for every form of 
their poetic conception, which we can 
well understand if we keep this hy- 
pothesis in mind The search for the 
ideal form of the highest work of art — 
the drama — led them of necessity away 
from Shakespeare to the renewed and 
always deeper consideration of the trag- 
edy of the ancients; we have seen in 
what way alone they thought to gain 
anything from this, and we observed that 
they were necessarily led from this more 
than doubtful path to that mexplicable 
new impression which the noblest crea- 
tions of the opera (m other respects en- 


tirely enigmatical to them) produced 
upon them 

_ Two things were noteworthy in connec- 
tion with this, namely, that the noble 
music of a great master (ould give an 
ideal enchantment to the work of even 
little-gitted dramatic performers, an en- 
chiintuient which was denied to even the 
most admirable actors of the spoken 
drama; while on the other hand a true 
dramatic talent could so ennoble utterly 
worthless music that we could be struck 
by a performance which the same tal- 
ent could not succeed in producing in a 
spoken play That this phenomenon 
could only be explained by the power of 
music, was unavoidable. And this could 
be true only of music in general, while 
it remained incomprehensible how the 
peculiar flexibility of its forms could 
be attained without their subordination 
to the worst possible kmd of dramatic 
poet. 

We adduced the example of Shake- 
speare, to give us as muih of a glimpse 
as possible into the nature, and espe- 
cially the method, ot the true dramatist 
And mysterious as the greater part of 
this must be to us, we could nevertheless 
perceive that it was the actor’s art with 
which the poet entirely united; and we 
recognized that this actor's art was the 
dew of life, m which the jjoetic jmipose 
must be bathed, m order that it might be 
able, as though by a magic transinrma- 
tion, to appear a true mirror of life 
Now, in every action, even ordinary event 
of life (such as not only Shakespeare 
but every true playwright shows us), can 
revcHl itself to us, when reproduced as 
a mimic drama, in the glorified light and 
with the objective eft'eet of a mirrored 
picture, we must accept as proved as a 
result of our further considerations, that 
this reflection in turn shows itself m the 
pure light of the ideal so soon as it has 
been dipped in the magic fountain of 
music; and at the same time is displayed 
to us as a pure form, freed from all 
realistic materialization 

It would no longer be needful, there- 
fore, to take into consideration the form 
of rmete, but rather the forms of music 
as htstortcally developed, if one desired 
to determine that highest possibibty in 
the development of the actor’s art, which 
seemed to the investigator and the 
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irorker a dark enigma, while on the other 
hand it prebsed itbclf more and more 
upon him. 

By “ the form of music ” we must un- 
doubtedly understand melody The de- 
velopment of this especially fills the his- 
tory of our music, as the need of it 
determined the development of the lyric 
drama attempted by the Italians, into 
the opera. The attempt being first made 
to imit.ite in this respect the form of 
the Greek tragedy, this seemed at the 
first glance to be divided into two prin- 
cipal parts — the choial song, and the 
dramatic recitation which periodically 
rose into musiial measure; and the ac- 
tual “drama" was thus left to the reci- 
tative, the oppressive monotony of which 
was flniillv interrupted by the discovery 
of the “air” (an intention approved by 
the academy) It was only with this 
that music gained its independent form 
as meladi/; and it thus (very rightly) 
won such an advantage over the remain- 
ing factors of the musical drama, that 
this latter, no longer employed as anv- 
tbing but an excuse for the other, finally 
sank to the place of a mere scaffolding 
for the exhibition of the ana It must 
be the liistory of melody closely limited 
to this oria form, which must therefore 
engage our attention, if we are not en- 
tirely content with the consideration of 
those of its effects nicielv, which it pre- 
sented to our gieat poets when they felt 
themselves so deeiily impressed by its 
power, jet so iiiuch more deeply at a 
loss m thinking of anj' poetic associa- 
tion with it. It was indisputably only 
a special form of genius that lould so 
endue with lite this narrow and empty 
form of melodic expression, that it could 
be capable of a really powerful effect 
Its extension and development was there- 
fore only to be expected from the musi- 
cian; and the (ourse of that development 
could he distinctly seen by a coin|>arison 
of Aloaart's masterpiece with Gluck's 
In this comparison a rich power of purely 
musical invention is especially displajed 
as the only thing which could make pure 
music powerful m a dramatic sense; 
for in Mozart’s Don Juan there is an 
abundance of dramatic elements of which 
the far less powerful composer Gluck 
had no conception But it was reserved 
for German genius to elevate the musical 


fonii, by the highest inspiration of even 
its least important parts to the inex- 
haustible variety and richness which the 
music of our great Beethoven now offers 
to a wondering world 

The musical creations of Beethoven 
have traits which render diem as inex- 
plicable from one point of view as those 
of bbdkespeare are from another While 
the powerful influence ot both must be 
felt as different in kind though equal in 
effect, even this difference between them 
seems to disappear upon closer consid- 
eration, and in view of the incomprehen- 
sible peculiarity of their creations; for 
the only way of explaining the one ap- 
pears to us in the explanation given for 
the other. 

l.et us instance in proof of this, and 
as the most easily intelligible pomt, the 
peculiarity of the humorous element in 
both, and we shall see that what often 
ap]>ears to us as an incomprehensible in- 
consistency m the humor of Shake- 
speare's creations, apjiears in precisely 
similar features of Beethoven’s woik as 
a natural piece of high idcalisiii — pre- 
sented as a melody wbab is inseparable 
from the mood of the listener We can- 
not escape here from the assunijition of 
a primal connection between the two, 
which we shall be able to propeily de- 
fine if we do not look ujion it as exist- 
ing between the musician and the poet — 
but as between one poetic actor or mimic, 
and another The secret lies m the dt- 
reclneee of the representation, conveyed 
in the one case by expression and action, 
and in the other by hving music That 
which both cieate and form is the true 
woik of art, for which the poet only 
draws the plan — and even this unsuc- 
cessfully, unless he has taken it directly 
from natuie. 

We have seen that the Shakespearian 
drama is most correctly comprehended 
under the name of a “definite imitative 
improvisation", and we were obliged to 
assume that the highest poetic value, 
though emanating at first from the dig- 
nity of the mateiial selected, must be 
secured to such a work of art by the 
elevation of the sti/le of that improvisa- 
tion We cannot be mistaken, therefore, 
in thinking that such an elevation, to the 
extent which is really needed, can only 
be found In that music which stands in 
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just such a relation to it as does Bee- 
thoven's music to Shakespeare's draui<is 
The veij point in whiih the difficulty 
of applying music like Beethoven's to 
dramas like Shakespeare's is here most 
prominently to he seen, might, if prop- 
erly aBj listed, lead directly to the nigh- 
est periection of musical foim, by flee- 
ing it from every fetter that may still 
hamper it That which so perplesed our 
great poets in their consideration of the 
opera, and tliat featuie in Beetho'en's 
instrumental music which still distinctlj 
shows the skeleton of a structure tound 
rather in the same tendency that pro- 
duced the opera ana and the ballet piece, 
than in the tiue nature ot music — these 
features of conientional coiiijiosition, 
though endowed with such wondei fully 
vigoious liic by Beethoien's use of mel- 
od}, would thus most couipletelv disap- 
pear befoie an ideal method tull of the 
truest freedom Thus music, in this re- 
spect at least, would adapt itself closely 
to the thoroughly life-filled form of a 
Bhakespeaiiaii diama which, when its no- 
ble irregulaiity is conipaied with the 
diania ot the ancients, seems almost like 
a scene in natuie liesidc an architectuial 
work — while its thoiouglily logical char- 
acter nevertheless is reieakcl m tlie cer- 
tainty ut the efiect the work of art 
produces In this, too, would be shown 
the entiie noiclty of the form of such 
an art jirociuct which, only conceivable 
(as an idealued natural production) by 
employing in it the aid of the German 
language, the most cultured of modern 
tongues, could ncveithelcss deceive the 
judgment as lung as a standard was ap- 
plied to it which it had entirely out- 
grown — whereas the fitting new stand- 
ard would be derived from the impres- 
sion which the unwritten improvisation 
of an incomparable composer would 
make upon one foitunate enough to hear 
It. The greatest of diaiuatists has 
taught us to give definite foim to such 
an improvisation, and in the highest con- 
ceivable vvoik of art the noblest inspi- 
rations of both composer and dramatist 
should exist as tUe very essence of the 
world thus rev ealed to "us m the mirror 
of the world itself. 

If we adopt, for the work of art which 
we have in view this designation, “ a 
dramatic-musical improvisation of per- 


fected poetic value, embodied m a fixed 
form by the highest arhstic thought," 
we shall find, if we follow the teachmgs 
of experience, a surprising light thiown 
upon the practical points connected with 
the actual execution of such a work. 

In a very important sense, and inter- 
preting the matter strictly, our great 
poets could only be chiefly concerned 
with the discovery of some method by 
which a heightened pathos could be added 
to the drama, and a technical means be 
found for embodying this However cer- 
tain it may' be that bhakespcaie derived 
his style from the instincts of the ac- 
tor's ait, he must nevertheless have been 
dependent for the presentation of his 
dramas on the accident ot gi eater or less 
talent m his players, who must all have 
been to a certain extent Shakespeares, 
)ust as he hiuiselt was always to a cer- 
tain extent the character presented, and 
we have no reason for the assumption 
that his genius could have recognued 
m the performance of liis pieces more 
than the mere shadow ot himself cast 
upon tlie stage 

That which so strangely attracted our 
great poets toward music was the fact 
that it was at the same time the purest 
form and the most sensuous realisation 
of that torm The abstract arithmetical 
number, the mathematical figure, meets 
us here as a cieation having an irre- 
sistible influence upon the emotions — ■ 
that is, it appears as melo<lii, and this 
can be as unerimgly established so as 
to produce sensuous effect, as the poetic 
diction of written language, on the con- 
trary, is abandoned to every whim m 
the personal character of the person re- 
citing it What was not practically pos- 
sible for Shakespeare — to be himaelf 
the actor of each one of his rfiles — is 
practicable for the musical composer, 
and this with gieat definiteness — since 
he speaks to us directly' thiuugh each 
one of the musicians who execute his 
works. In this case the transiiiigration 
of the poet's soul into the body of the 
performer takes place according to the 
infallible laws of the most positive tech- 
nique, and the composer who gives the 
correct measure for a technically right 
performance of his work becomes com- 
pletely one with the musician who per- 
forms It, to an extent that can at most 
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only be dfiniuecl of the constructive ar- 
tist in regard to a work which he had 
himselt produced in color or stone — it, 
indeed, a ti ansiiiigration of his soul into 
lifeless matter is a supposable case. 

If we add to this wondertul power in 
the musician that capacity of his art 
which we deduced fiom the facts we 
considered in the beginning — the facts 
that even insignificant music (so long 
as it is nut entirely distorted into the 
vulgar grotesquesness ot certain kinds 
of opeia now popular) makes otherwise 
unattainable pertoimances {lossible to a 
great dramatic talent, while noble music 
can almost force from insignificant dra- 
matic powers successes impossible in any 
other way — when we add the results of 
these facts to the musician s power, we 
can scaicely feel a doubt as to the rea- 
son of the complete failure which this 
view predicts for the poet ot to-day, if 
he attempts to succeed m inasteiing the 
drama, m its noblest sense, by the only 
means at his command — the capabihtles 
of the same language in which now even 
newspaper articles speak to us' 

In this lespect, however, our assump- 
tion that the highest perfection is re- 
sell ed tor the musically-arranged drama, 
should have a hopeful, rather than a 
discouraging influence upon us: for here 
we are primaiily concerned with the 
purification of a great and ni.iny-sided 
department of art — that of the diania 
as a whole — the errors of which are to- 
day both increased and concealed by the 
influence ot the modem opera To gam 
a clean conception of this, and to ac- 
curately measure the field of their fu- 
ture productiveness, our dramatists 
might periiaps find it advisable to trace 
back the descent ot the modern theater, 
but not to seek its oiigin in the ancient 
drama, which was in its lorm a so com- 
pletely original product ot the Hellenic 
mind, its religion, and ecen its toriii of 
goveinment, that the assumption that it 
had been imit.ited by latei torms would 
lead to the greatest errors The origin 
of the modern theater, on the contrary, 
shows us along the path of its detelop- 
ment such an abundance of noble pro- 
ductions of the greatest value, that this 
path niav certainly be followed further 
without shame The genuine theatrical 
“play,” m its most modern sense, would 
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ha\e to be the only healthful basis of all 
further dramatic efforts, but in order to 
labor successfully in this direction it is 
necessaiy fust of all to form a right 
conccqition ot the spirit of theatrical 
art, which has its basis in the .irt of the 
actor j and not to use it for the formu- 
lating ot tendencies, but as the reflec- 
tion of lite-pictures such as aie really 
seen 

The French, who have even recently 
contiibuted so much that is excellent in 
this lespeet, did not, it is true, look for 
the appearance of a new Molibrc among 
them eveiy year, and for us too the 
biith ot a Shakespeaie is not to be read 
in eierv calendar 

As tar as seeking to satisfy ideal de- 
mands is com Lined, the limit to which 
sucli demands may properly go seems 
to be set, for the influence ot the all- 
powertul dramatic woik of art which 
we have in view, with greater certainty 
than has betore been possible This 
point may he distinctly rccognued as 
existing where, in that ait-piocTuct, song 
conics in contact witli auoken words. 
Yet by no ir ans an absolutely nairow 
sphere is indicated be this, hut rather 
an entirely different and dissimilar one; 
and we may at once gam an insight uilo 
tins difference if we call to mind a cer- 
tain involuntary compulsion which lurces 
even our best dramatic singers into ex- 
cess, and by which they fed themselves 
forced to apenh an emjihutic word in 
the very midst of their song Schroder- 
De\ rient, tor example, saw he rself com- 
pelled to this course by a fearfully highly 
wrought situation m the opera of Fidelio 
where, holding her pistol before the 
tyrant, she suddenly positively spoke — 
and with a terrible accent of despair 
— the last word of the phrase* — ^“an- 
other step — and thou art — DEAD.” 
The mclescribable effect of this acted 
upon evei> one as a haish break from 
one spheie into the other, and tlie jiuwer 
ot it consisted in this, that as though by 
a flash ot lightning we gained a sudden 
insight into the nature of both spheres, 
one ot them the ideal, and the other the 
real It was evident that for a mo- 
ment the ideal one was incapable of 
bearing a burden which it therefore cast 
upon the other, and as especially pas- 
sionate and excited music is so com- 
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monly credited with a purely morbid 
element iiilieiLiit iii it, it iiiuy u<isil} sur- 
prise us to lecogni/e tioiii this example 
how delicate and puiely ideal in loiiii 
its sphere lealli is, so that the leiilistic 
terrors ot actual hie cannot be contained 
in it — tliough the soul of all reality finds 
pure expression in music alone 

Evidently, therelore, there is a side to 
the world which concerns us most seii- 
ously, and the terrible teachin^rs ol uhith 
aie only intelligible to us in the field ot 
obseriation, in uhich music must be si- 
lent This field is jierhaps best esti- 
mated, if we allow ourselves to be led 
into it by the great actor, Shakespeaie, 
as far as the point wheie we liiict luin 
overcome by that despaiiing discouiage- 
ment which we hav'e thought it necessary 
to assume as the reason of Ins eail} re- 
tirement fiom the stage This field may 
be best called, if not the basis, at least 
the manifestation of history, and to 
properly sei/,e upon its leal value for 
human knowledge, must alwajs be left 
to the poet alone 

So important and distinct an influence 
as we could onlv attempt to indicate 
here by tlie merest outline — an influence 
exercised not only upon that depai tment 
of the drama with which it is most 
closely connected with the drama in any 
way — such an influence could onlj be 
possible for the musicallv-arianged and 
executed dramatic woik that we have re- 
ferred to, if the latter, in its production 
before the public, can render itself out- 
wardly intelligible in a consistent waj, 
and thus enable an opinicm of its char- 
acteristics to be toiiiied with the neces- 
sary freedom It is so closely related 
to the opera that we feel we may rightlv 
look upon it, as far as our piesciit con- 
sideration IS concerned, as the piovmce 
of that Inanch of art, none of the pos- 
sibihties suggested to us could have been 
clear to us if tliey had not been mani- 
fested for us in the opera m general, 
and especially in the most achuirable 
works of the gieat operatic composers 
And just as certainly, it was the spirit 
of music which, in the constantlv increas- 
ing richness of its development, could 
have such ,in influence upon the opera 
that these possibilities could in anv wav 
arise within it And j st, if we desire to 
explam the degradation whiCh the opera 


has undergone, we must seek its cause 
again in the pcculiat dies ot music As 
in painting and even in architectuie, the 
nieiely “attiactive" may displace the 
beautiful, so it has been not the less the 
less tutc ui music to decline iioui a noble 
to (t iiicrell'' pleasing ait It its sjiliere 
was that of the purest idealism — it it 
had so deep an imluenec- on our emotions 
ani fieed wliit was lealistic troiii ev'ery- 
thmg disagieeable in its repicsenfiitiun 
bv the verv tact that it showed itself 
to us as puie foiiii alone, so tliat what 
threatened to disturb this fell or was 
kept away from it — even if all this v as 
true, jet this pure form, if not placed 
in an entiiely appropriate relation to its 
cnviiomiienl, might easilv seem only 
suitable for a pleasant plav'tlung and 
onlv be used for such a puipose This 
would be the case as soon as it was 
used, in so uiifiltmg a sphere as tlie basis 
of the opera could onei it, as a meie 
supeihcial method ot giving pleasure to 
the sense of hearing or arousing the emo- 
tions 

But we aie little concerned here with 
this view, for we began our essay with 
the complaint made against the' eftect 
and the influence ot Ihe opera, the un- 
fortunate impoitcince ol which cannot be 
better showm than bv pcimiing to the 
universal experience, that the stage of 
to-day has long been given up and viewed 
with complete indiifereiice by the truly 
educated portion of the nation, who used 
once to look to it with everv hope If 
we wish, then, to seiuie for tlie work 
of art we have just described the only 
esteem which could be |Ust and v.duable 
for it — that of those who have turned 
with serious disjileasiire tioni the recent 
stage — this c‘an onlv be possible outside 
of all I elation with that staee The neu- 
tral ground, however, on vvhieh it can be 
done, though ever so eoinpletelj' sep- 
arated locally from the field of influence 
of our theaters, could onlv bear proper 
fruit if nourished by the real elements 
of our histrionic and musical arts In 
these alone lies the truly productive ma- 
terial for genuine dramatic achievement, 
every attempt of every other kind must 
lead not to art, but to an affected ar- 
tificiality. 

It is our actors, smgers, and musi- 
cians upon whose own instincts all hope 
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for the attainment of artistic objects 
must rest, even when these objects them- 
selves uiaj be intoiiiprehensibie to them 
Foi they must be the ones to whom these 
objects will most speedily become clear, 
as soon as then own artistic instincts 
are put upon the right path toward their 
recognition That these instincts of 
theiis have hitherto been only guided, 
by the influences of our stage toward 
the development of the very worst qual- 
ities of dramatic ambition — this fact 
must mspiie us with the wish to at least 
occasionally free these otherwise inval- 
uable dramatic forces from such tenden- 
cies, to permit their good qualities to 
gam that practice which would quicklj' 
and decidedly make them serviceable in 
the realization of our proposed art-work 
Foi it IS only the peculiar will of tlus 
guild of actors, so singular in their er- 
roneous couise, from which the perfect 
diania we have indicated can come, just 
as m leed every excellent dramatic re- 
sult that has ever ajipeaied has emanated 
from tliem Tiie decline of theatrical ait 
in our tune has been bi ought about less 
by tlieiii than hj those who have hitherto 
— though without any autiiority — been 
their leaders. 


If we desire to pomt out that thing 
which, of all on Geiuian soil is and con- 
tinues to be least woithy ot the fame 
of our great modern tiiuiuphs, we must 
point to the elaye, the whole course of 
which has proiiiinentlj and boldlj shown 
it to be a very betraj er of Gei man honor 
Whoever makes any effort to sustain 
this couise must submit to a judgment 
which will necessaiily class him with a 
pait of our public lite tliat is of a most 
doubtful nature — and from which it will 
be as difficult to emerge into a spheie of 
pure ait, as it will be to rise from the 
opera to the ideal diaiua we have sup- 
posed It IS certainly true that if, ac- 
cording to Schiller's remaik (hcie ap- 
paiently mexact) that “ art has only de- 
clined through the fault of the artists ” — 
it can only be elevated again by the ar- 
tiata, and not by those by whose pleas- 
ure in art that art suffers injury To 
help this elevation of the art-standard 
by artists, and to help it trom without 
as well, this effort should be the na- 
tional atonement for the national sin: 
the evil influence of the modern German 
stage 
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Gustav Freytag was born In ISlC at 
Kreuzburg lie entered the gymnasium 
at Oels in 1829 Six years later he be- 
gan 'Studying philology at the Univer- 
<^i''y of l{re‘'laii Fiv'c years Icter he took 
ills doctor s degree at the University of 
Pel 111! He taught Ceiman literature 
and language at the University of Bres- 
lau between 18U9 and 1846. He wrote 
a sucee.srul comedy, Die Drautfahrt 
(1841'), which was followed soon after 
by a volume of poems, and the plays Die 
Valentine (1846) and Graf Wiildemar 
(1847) He came to Berlin in 1846 and 
edited a political journal In 1853 he 
produced his greatest comedy, one of 
the most characteristic German plays. 
Die JoumaUaten When in 1858 he pub- 
lished his best-known novel, Soil wnd 
haieUj his name was firmly established. 


Through his political work he became 
acquainted with the nobility and in 1970 
he was atlaihcd to the staff of the Prus- 
sian Crown Piinee, and was piesent at 
some of the battles ot the war Mean- 
time he was busy with various novels 
and miscellaneous writings, of which tlie 
most important was the novel. Die ver- 
lorne Ilandachrift (1864). In 1863 he 
had written his Technik dea Dramaa. 
He died m 1895, after living m retire- 
ment for a number of years at Wies- 
baden 

Die Technik dea Dramaa is a handbook 
of practical advice, written as it is by a 
practicing dramatist of talent Frey- 
tag was likewise a scholar of no mean 
attainments The book was considered 
until recently one whose principles 
were for the most part applicable to 
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present-day playwriting, and only the 
appearance of William Archer’s Play- 
making relegated it to the unimportant 
position it now occupies as a practical 
manual The author’s purpose is best 
set forth in his own words, taken from 
the Introduction “ Indeed, the best 
source of technical rules is the plays 
of great poets, which still to-day ex- 
ercise their charm alike on reader and 
spectator, especially the Greek tragedies 
Whoever accustoms himself to look aside 
from the pecuhaiities of the old models, 
will notice with real joy that the skillful 
tragic poet of the Athenians, Sophoiles, 
used the fundamental laws of dramatic 
construction with enviable ceitainty and 
shrewdness For development^ climax, 
and return of the action, he presents us 
u model Seldom reached " Perhaps one 
of the greatest drawbacks of tlie 7'eclimk 
is tlie comparatively small field from 
which the author takes his models. Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare, Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schillei aie jiiactically the only drama- 
tists whom Freytag considers. 

On the diaina. 

Die Teikuik dea Dramas is Preytag’s 
piiiKipal contribution to dramatic 
theory 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DRAMA i 
[Zlw Tethntk dea Dramaa] 

(1863) 


[THE IDEA. I] 

In the soul of the poet the dranm 
gradually takes shape out of the crude 
luateiiul turnished by the account of 
some strikmir event First appear sin- 
gle movements, internal conflicts and 
personal resolution, a deed fraught vviUi 
consequence, the collision of two chai- 
acteis, tlie opposition of a hero to his 
suiiuundings, use so prominently above 
their connection with other incidents, 
that they become the occasion for the 

1 He cTinted from the latest edition of Blias 
.T M)i(rii,i’is ir-inclation of The Teihnique of 
thr Z)tatiia (Cliineo, n d ). Ezeerpts frow 
early eliapters — Ed 


transformation of other material. This 
transtornidtion goes on to such an ex- 
tent that the mam element, vividly per^ 
ceived, and comprehended in its en- 
trancing, soul-stirrinir or temfjing sig- 
nificance, IS sejiarated from all that 
casually accompanies it. and with single 
supplementary, invented eleimnts, is 
brought into a unifying rehition ot cause 
and effect The new unit which this 
arises in the Idea ot the Drama This 
is the center toward which further in- 
dependent inventions are directed, like 
rays This idea works with a power 
similar to the secret power of crystalliza- 
tion. Through this are unity of action, 
significance of characters, and at last. 
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the whole structure of the drama pro- 
duced 

How ordinary material becomes a 
poetic idea through inspiration, the fol- 
lowing example will show. A young 
poet of the last century reads the fol- 
lowmg notice m a newspaper: “Stutt- 
gart, Jan 11 — In the dwelling of the 
musician, Kritz, were found yesterday, 
his eldest daughter, Louise, and Duke 
BUsius von Boiler, major of dragoons, 
lying dead upon the floor The accepted 
tacts in the case, and the medical ex- 
amination indicated that both had come 
to their deaths by drinking poison. 
There is a rumor of an attachment be- 
tween the pair, which the major’s fa- 
ther, the well-known President ton Boi- 
ler, had sought to break off. The sad 
fate of the young woman, universally 
esteemed on account of her modest de- 
meanor, aw.ikens the sympathy of all 
people of sensibility.” 

From the iiiateiial thus afforded, the 
fancy of the poet, aioused by sympathy, 
fashions the character of an ardent and 
passionate youth, and of an innocent and 
susceptible maiden The contrast be- 
tween the court atmosphere, from which 
the loier has emerged, and the nariow 
circle of a little village household, is 
vividly felt The hostile father becomes 
a heartless, intriguing courtier An un- 
avoidable necessitv arises of explaining 
the frightful resolution of a iigorous 
youth, a resolution apparently growing 
out of such a situation The creative 
poet finds this inner connection in an 
illusion which the father has produced 
in the soul of the son, in a suspicion 
that his beloved is unfaithful In this 
manner the poet makes the account in- 
telhgible to himself and to others; while 
freely inventing, he introduces an in- 
ternal consistency. These inventions are, 
in appearance, little supplementary ad- 
ditions, but they make an entirely orig- 
inal production which stands over against i 
the original occurrence as something new, 
and has something like the folmwing 
contents in the breast of a young noble- 
man, jealousy tovfurd his beloved, a girl 
of the middle-class, has been so excited 
by his father that he destroys both her 
and himself by poison. Through this 
reifaodelmg an occurrence in real life be- 
comes a dramatic idea. From this time 


forward the real occurrence Is unessen- 
tial to the poet The place, and family 
name, are lost sight of, indeed, whether 
the event happened as reported, or what 
was the character of the victims, and 
of their parents, or their rank, no longer 
matters at all; quick perception and the 
first activity of creative power have 
given to the occurrence a universally in- 
telligible meaning and an intrinsic truth. 
The controlling forces of the piece are 
no longer accidental and to be found 
in a single occurrence; they could enter 
into a hundred cases, and with the ac- 
cepted characters and the assumed con- 
nection, the outcome would always be 
the same 

When tlie poet has once thus infused 
his own soul into the material, then he 
adopts from the real aceount some thmgs 
which suit his purpose — tlie title of the 
father and of the son, the name of the 
bride, the business of her parents, per- 
haps single traits of character which he 
may turn to account. Alongside this 
goes further creative work, the chief 
characters are developed, to their dis- 
tinct individualities, accessoiy figures are 
created — a quarrelsome accomplice of 
the father, another v/oindti, the opposite 
of the beloved, personality of the par- 
ents, new iiiipuises are given to the ac- 
tion, and all these inventions are deter- 
mined and rules by the idea of the piece. 

This idea, the first invention ot the 
poet, the silent soul through which he 
gives life to the material coiumg to him 
tiom external sources, does not easily 
place itself before him as a cleaily de- 
fined thought, it has not the colorless 
clearness ol an abstract conception On 
the contrary, the pecuhanty in such a 
work of the poet’s mind is, that the chief 
parts of the action, the natuie ot the 
cluef characters, indeed something of 
the color of the piece, flow in the soul 
at the same time with the idea, bound 
into an inseparable unity, and that they 
continually work like a human being pro- 
ducing and expanding in every direction. 
It IS possible, of course, that the poet’s 
idea, however securely he bears it m his 
soul, may never, during the process of 
composition, come to perfection in words, 
and that later, through reflection, but 
without having formulated it, even for 
himself, he sets the possession of his soul 
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into the stamped com of speech, and 
comprehends it as the fundamental 
thought of his drama. It is possible, 
indeed, that he has perceived the idea 
more justly according to the rules of his 
art, than he has given the central thought 
of his work verbal expression 

If, however. It is inconvenient and 
often difficult for him to cast the idea of 
a growmg play into a formula, to ex- 
press it m words, yet the poet will do 
weU, even m the beginning of his work, 
to temper the ardor of his soul, and 
sharply discriminatmg, judge the idea 
according to the essential requisites of 
the drama. It is instructive for a 
stranger to a piece to seek the hidden 
soul in the complete production, and 
however imperfect this may possibly be, 

& the thought formal expression. 

may be recognized m this way that 
IS characteristic of smglc poets For 
example, let the foundation of Mary 
Stuart be-»-'‘The excited jealousy of a 
queen mcites to the killing of her iin- 

f irisoned rival”: and again of Love and 
ntngue, “The excited jealousy of a 
young nobleiuan incites to the killing of 
his humble beloved ” These bare formu- 
las will be taken from the fullness of 
many-colored life which m the mind of 
the creative poet is connected with the 
idea, yet soiuethmg peculiar will become 
distinct m the construction of both 
pieces, m addition, for example, that the 
poet using such a frame-work was placed 
under the necessity of composmg m ad- 
vance the first part of the action, which 
explains the origin of the jealousy, and 
that the mipelliiig force in the chief 
characters becomes operative just in the 
middle of the piece, and that the first 
acts contain preferably the endeavors of 
the accessory chaiacters, to excite the 
fatal activity of one of the chief char- 
acters It will be further noticed how 
similar in ultimate principle is the con- 
struction and motive of these two plays 
of Schiller, and how both have a sur- 
prising similarity m idea and plan, to 
the more powerful Othello, 

The material which is transformed 
through the dramatic idea, is either in- 
vented by the poet specially for his 
drama, or is an incident related from 
the life which surrounds him, or an ac- 
count which history offers, or the con- 


tents of a tradition, or novel, or narra- 
tive poem. In all of these eases, where 
the poet makes use ot what is at hand, 
it has already been humanized by the 
impress of on idea. Even in the above 
supposed newspaper notice, the incipient 
remodelmg is recognizable. In the last 
sentence, “There is a rumor of an at- 
tachment,” etc, the reporter makes the 
first attempt to transform the mere fact 
mto a consistent story, to explain the 
tragic occurrence, to bring to the lov- 
ers a greater degree of interest, so that 
a more attractive meaning is given to 
their condition. The practice of trans- 
formation, through which consistency 
and a meanmg corresponding to the de- 
mands of the thinking person are given 
to real events, is no prerogative of the 
poeL Inclmation toward tins, and ca- 
pability for it, are active in all persons, 
and at all times. For thousands of years 
the human race has thus transposed for 
itself life in heaien and on earth; it has 
abundantly endowed its representations 
of the divine with human attributes. 
All heroic tradition has sprung from 
such a transformation of impressions 
from rehgious life, history, or natural 
objects, into poetic ideas. Even now, 
since histone culture prevails, and re- 
spect for the real relations of the great 
events of the world has risen so high, this 
tendency to explain occuirences shows 
itself in the greatest as well as in the 
least matters In every anecdote, even 
in the disagreeable gossip of society, its 
activity is manifest, endeavoring, even 
if what is real remains unchanged, to 
present vividly and with spirit some trait 
of narrow life, or from the necessity of 
the raconteur, to make himself in con- 
trast with others more surely and better 
observed. 

Historical material is already brought 
into order through some idea, betore the 
poet takes possession of it The ideas 
of the historian are not at all poetical; 
but they have a specific and shaping in- 
fluence on every part of the work which 
IS brought through them into being. 
Whoever describes the life of a man, who- 
ever makes an exposition of a section of 
past time, must set in order his mass 
of material from an established point of 
view, must sift out the unessential, must 
make promment the most essential. Still 
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more, he muiit seek to comprehend the 
contents of u liuiuau life oi a period of 
time, he must take pams to discover 
ultimate characteristics and mtimate con- 
nection of events. He must also know 
the connection of his material with much 
that IS external, and much that his work 
does not present In certain cases, in- 
deed, he must supplement what has been 
delivered to him, .md so explain the un- 
intelligible, that its probable and pos- 
sible meaning is evident He is Anally 
directed m the arrangement of his work, 
by the laws of creation, which have many 
things in common with the laws of 
poetic composition Through his knowl- 
edge and his art, he may from crude 
material create a picture exciting won- 
der, and produce upon the soul of the 
reader the most powerful effect. But 
he IS distinguished from the poet by this, 
that he seeks conscientiously to under- 
stand what has actually occurred, exactly 
as it was presented to view, and that the 
inner connection which he seeks is pro- 
duced by the laws of nature which we 
revere as divine, eternal, iiieomprehen- 
Bible To the historian, the event itself, 
with its significance for the human mind, 
seems of most importance. To the poet, 
the highest value lies in his own inven- 
tion; and out of fondness for this, he, 
at his convenience, changes the actual 
incident To the poet, therefore, every 
work of an historical writer, however 
animated it may be through the histor- 
ical idea recognued in its contents, is 
still only raw material, like a daily oc- 
currence; and the most artistic tieat- 
ment by the historian is usetul to the 
poet only so far as it facilitates his com- 
prehension of what has really happened 
If the poet has, in histoiy, found bis 
interest awakened in the person of the 
martial prince, Wallenstein, if he per- 
ceives vividly in his reading a certain 
connection between the deeds and the 
fate of the man, if he is touched or 
shocked by single characteristics of bis 
real hfe — then there begins in his mind 
the process of reconstruction, so that he 
brings the deeds and fall of the hero 
into perfectly intelligible and striking 
connection, and he even so transforms 
the character of fhe hero as is desirable 
for a touching and thrilling effect of the 
action. That which m the bstorical 


character is only a subordinate trait, 
now becomes the fundamental character- 
istic of his bemg, the gloomy, fierce 
commander receives something of the 
poet’s own nature; he becomes a high- 
minded, dreanung, reflecting man Con- 
formably with this character, all inci- 
dents are remodeled, all other characters 
determined, and guilt and calamities 
regulated Through such ideahzation 
arose tiehiller's Wallenstein, a figure 
whose enchanting featmes have but ht- 
tle m common with the countenance of 
the historical Wallenstein Indeed, the 
poet will have to be on his guard lest, m 
his invention, there be made to appear 
what to bis contemporaries may seem the 
opposite of historical truth How much 
the later poet may be limited by such 
a consideration, will be discussed later. 

It will depend on the personality of 
the poet, whether the first rapture of 
his poetic activity is derived from the 
enchanting characteristics of mankind, 
or from what is striking in real destiny, 
or from the really interesting in the color 
of the tune, which he finds m the his- 
torical record But from the moment 
when the enjoyment and ardor necessary 
to his production begin, he proceeds, in- 
deed, with unfettered freedom, however 
faithfully he seems to himself to adhere 
to historical material He transforms all 
available material into dramatic forces. 

Moreover, when the poet adopts ma- 
terial which has already been put in 
order more or less pertectly according 
to the laws of epic consti uction, as 
heroic poem, saga, artistically finished 
narrative, what is prepared for another 
species of poetrv, is toi him only ma- 
terial Let it not be thought that an 
event with the persons involved, which 
has already been ennobled through an 
art so neaily allied, has for that reason 
a better preparation for the drama On 
the contrary, there is between the great 
creations of the epic which shadow forth 
occurrences and heroes as they stand 
near each other, and dramatic art, which 
represents actions and characters as they 
are developed through each other, a pro- 
found opposition which it is difficult for 
the creative artist to manage. Even the 
poetic charm which these created images 
exercise upon his soul, may render it 
the more difficult for him to transform 
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them according to the vital requisites of 
his art 'Ihe Greek drama struggled as 
severely with its material, which was 
taken from the epic, as the historic poet 
of our time must, with the tianstorma- 
tion of historical ideas into dramatic 
To transform material artistically, ac- 
cording to a unifying idea, means to 
ideali/.e it The character of the poet, 
in contrast uith the images from reality 
used as material, and according to a con- 
venient craftsman's expression, are called 
ideals. 


[WHAT IS DRAMATIC? 

nj 

The dramatic includes those emotions 
of the soul whit h steel themselves to will, 
and to do, and those emotions of the 
soul which are aroused bj a deed or 
course of action; also the inner processes 
which man experiences from the first 
glow of perception to passionate desire 
and action, as well as the influences 
which one’s own and otheis’ deeds exert 
upon the soul; also the rushing forth of 
will power from the depths of man’s soul 
toward the external world, and the in- 
flux of fashioning influences from the 
outer world into man's inmost being, 
also the coming into being of a deed, 
and its consequences on the human soul. 

An action in itself is not dramatic 
Passionate feeling in itself is not dia- 
matic Not the presentation of a pas- 
sion for itself, but of a passion which 
leads to action is the business of dra- 
matic art, not the presentation of an 
event for itself, but for its effect on a 
human soul, is the dramatist's mission 
The exposition of passionate emotions as 
such, IS in the proiince of the lyric poet, 
the depicting of thrillmg events is the 
task of the epic poet 

The two ways in which the dramatic 
expresses itself are, of course, not funda- 
mentally different Kven while a man is 
under stress, and laboring to turn his 
inmost soul toward the external, his sur- 
roundings exert a stimulating or re- 
pressing influence on his passionate emo- 
tions. And again, while what has been 
done exerts a reflex influence upon him, 
he does not remain merely receptive, but 


gams new Impulses and transformations. 
Yet theie is a difference m these closely 
connected processes. The first, the in- 
ward struggle of man toward a deed, has 
always the highest charm The second 
stimulates to more external emotion, a 
more violent cooperation of different 
forces; almost all that satisfies curiosity 
belongs to this; and yet, however indis- 
pensaole it is to the drama, it is prin- 
cipally a satisfying of excited suspense; 
and the impatience of the hearer, if he 
has creatiie power, easily runs in ad- 
vance, seeking a new vehement agitation 
m the soul of the hero What is occur- 
ring chains the attention most, not what, 
as a thing of the past, has excited won- 
der 

Since the dramatic art presents men 
as their inmost being exerts an influence 
on the external, or as they are affected 
by external influences, it must logically 
use the means by which it can make 
intelligible to the auditor tliese processes 
of man's nature These means are 
speech, tone, gesture It must bring for- 
ward Its characters as speaking, singing, 
gesticulating Poetr}' uses also as ac- 
cessories in her representations, music 
and scenic art 

In close fellowship with her sister arts, 
w'lth vigorous, united efiort she sends 
her images into the reiejitive souls of 
tliose who are at the same time auditors 
and spectators The impressions which 
she produces are called effects These 
dramatic effects haie a very peculiar 
character; they differ not only from the 
effects of the plastic arts through the 
force of emphasis and the progressive 
and regular gradation of the chosen 
movement, but also from the powerful 
effects of music, in this, that they flow 
in at the same time through two senses, 
and excite with rapture not only emo- 
tional, but also intellectual activity 

From what has already been said, it 
is clear that the characteis, presented 
according to the demands of dramatic 
art, must have something unusual m their 
nature which may distinguish them not 
only from the innumerable, more mani- 
fold, and more complicated beings whose 
images real life impresses on the soul, 
but also from the poetic images which 
are rendered effective through other 
forms of art, the epic, the romance, the 
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lyric The dramatis persona must rep- 
resent human nature, not as it is aroused 
and miirored in its surroundmgs, active 
and full of teeling, but as a giand and 
passionately excited inner power striv- 
mg to embody itself in a deed, trans- 
forming and guiding the being and con- 
duct of others. Man, in the drama, must 
appear under powerful restraint, excite- 
ment, transfoniiution Spec ally must 
there be represented in him in full ac- 
tivity those peculiarities which come ef- 
fectively into conflict with other men, 
force of sentiment, violence of wil^ 
achievement hindered through passion- 
ate desire, just those peculiarities which 
make character and are intelligible 
through character. It thus happens, not 
without reason, that in the terms of art, 
the people of a drama are called char- 
acters But the characters which are 
brought forward by poetry and her ac- 
cessory arts, can evince their inner life 
only as participants in an event or oc- 
currence, the course and internal con- 
nection of which becomes apparent to 
the spectator through the dramatic proc- 
esses in the soul of the poet This 
course of events, when it is arranged 
according to the demands of dramatic 
art, IS called action. 

Each participant in the dramatic ac- 
tion has a definite appointment with ref- 
erence to the whole, for each, an exact, 
circumscribed personality is necessary 
which must be so constituted that so 
much of it as has a purjiose may be con- 
veniently perceived by the auditor, and 
what IS 'common to man and what is pe- 
culiar to this character may be effectively 
represented by the actor by means of 
his ait 

Those spiritual processes which have 
been indicated above as dramatic, are, of 
course, not perfectly apparent in every 


person represented, specially on the later 
stage, which is fond of bringing forward 
a greater number of characters as par- 
ticipants in the action But the chief 
characters must abound in them, only 
when these, in an appropriate manner, 
exhibit their real nature with power and 
fullness, even to the inmost recesses of 
their hearts, can the drama produce 
great effects. If this last dramatic ele- 
ment is not apparent m the leading char- 
acters, is not forced upon the hearer, the 
drama is lifeless, it is an artificial, empty 
form, without corresponding contents, 
and the pretentious cooperation of sev- 
eral combined aits makes tins hollow- 
ness the more painful 
.tlong with the chief characters, the 
subordinate persons participate in this 
dramatic life, each according to the space 
occupied in the piece It does not en- 
tirely disappear, even in the least role, in 
those figures whiih with a few words 
can show their participation, the attend- 
ant or the messenger, owes it as a duty, 
at least to the actor’s art, bv costume, 
manner of speech, deportment, gesture, 
posture at enteiing, to represent in a 
manner suitable to the piece what he 
personates, so far as externals w'lll do 
it, even if meagerly and modestly 

But since the representation of these 
mental processes, which are the preroga- 
tive and requisite of the drama, requires 
time, and since the poet’s time for the 
pioducing of effects is limited according 
to the custom of his people, it follow'S 
that the event represented must bung 
the chief characters muih more boldly 
into prominence than is necessary in an 
actual occurrence which is brought about 
through the general activity of many per- 
sons. 
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FRENCH DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Madame de S^ael eombines the spirit 
of the eighteenth century — Diderot and 
Rousseau in piirriculir — with the new 
spirit of RomdiitiCiSm 'I he result of 
her association with the German writ- 
ers* especially the Schlegels, was her 
book 3e I’JUemaffne (1810), which 
brought over the seeds of the movement 
which was soon to blossom forth in the 
plays of Victor Hugo It was of course 
not altogether due to her work that 
the Roriwntidsin of 1830 came when and 
as it did, hut her books — De la LitUra- 
ture, etc (1800) should be added to the 
first — went far to interest the waters 
of the time. Her chapter De Vart 
dramatique in the book on Germany was 
obviously an echo of the Romanticists 
in Germany Her contemporary, Cha- 
teaubriand, touches upon the drama in 
his epoch-making De Oenie du Cliris- 
tianieme (1803) — second part Doubt- 
less the French Revolution, with its at- 
tempts to establish a populai theater 
(see the deciees of the Committee of 
Public Safety) i had its shaie in influ- 
encing the artistic ideals of the time, 
though these were not developed until 
the advent of Michelet, and by Re- 
main Rolland toward 1900. N6po- 
muchne Leniercier did a good deal of his 
work in the Revolutionary period, and 
his Cour? de I'tf^rature gineraU was 
pubUshed in 1817 Alexandre Duval’s 
Riflexions ear Vart de la comedie 
(1830) might be iiuntioned in passing 
A more or less complete treatise on the 
theater is J -L Gioffroy’s Cours de lit- 
tirature dramatique (1819-90). The ear- 
liest of the more detailed Romantic 
criticisms of drama are m the work of 
Benjamin Constant (Riflexions svr la 
tragidie, etc , 1839, and his Quelquea Ri- 

1 See Komam Rolland, Le Thddtre du peuple 
(PariB, 1<)03), for quotations from various 
Bevolutionary documents — Zd. 


flexions on Schiller and the German 
drama, 1809), Hcnn Beyle (Stendiial) 
(Racine et ShaKespeare, 1833); and 
Sainte-Beuve (Tableau historique et 
critique de la Poesie fran^aise et du 
thidire franqais nu XVR siiele, 1838). 
This book aroused great interest in early 
F’rench literature and drama Samte- 
Beuve, who is said to have disliked the 
theater, wrote little purely dramatic 
criticism, though his essajs on Coineille 
and Racine, and some others, art acute 
and interesting (See Causeries du 
Lundt (1851-63), Portraits htteraires 
(1863-64), Port-Royal (1840-60), Pre- 
miers Lundia (1875), and Xouveaux 
Lundis (1863-73) ) The Kuiiiantic 
dramatists, with Victor Hugo at their 
head, exposed their theoiies at great 
length Hugo himself in the celebrated 
Priface to Cromtaell (1837) called the 
younger poets to aims, and ga\e them 
a rally mg standard Nearly all bis plays 
were preceded by prefaces, which ap- 
peared for the most part between 1827 
and 1810 His 11 illiam Shakespeare was 
published in 1864 Alexandre Dumas, in 
his ilimoires (1853-54), liis various pref- 
aces ( m the many' volumes of his 7 htdtre 
complet) and Souvenirs dramatiques 
(1868) IS full of interesting matter. 
Alfred de Vigny' cleaily set forth his 
ideas m the Aeant-Propos de V edition 
de 18j9 of De More de Venise and m 
the Dettre a Dord * *' • sux la soirie 
de 34 octobre, 1829, et sur un sys- 
time dramatique, and m the preface to 
Ins plav Chatterton, written in 1884. 
Theophile Gautier, another Romantic, ex- 
posed his theories in his Biatoire du 
Romantisme (1874), Des Grotesques 
(1844), and his Histoire de Vart drama- 
tique, etc (1858-59) A large number of 
writers, better known as poets, novelists, 
and miscellaneous essayists, wrote copi- 
ously on the theater, and a casual ref- 
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erence to such writers as Nodier, Guizot, 
Villemain, Michelet, Nibard, M^riuiee, 
George Sand, Flaubert, Tame, and Bau- 
delaire, will here suffice. There are, be- 
sides, the numerous professional dra- 
matic critics: Jules Janin (Htatoire 
de la htliralure dramatique, 18aS-58): 
Samt-^Iarc Girardm (Cours de UUera~ 
ture dramatique, 1843) j Paul de Saint- 
S'lctor {Lee Deux maequee, 1867) ; Jules 
Barbey d'Aurevilly (Le Theatre contem- 
porain, 1887-9.2); J -J, Weiss {Trots an- 
niea de thi&tre, 1892-96, Le Thidfre et 
lee moeurs, 1889, Le Drame hietorique 
et le drame paaeionel, 1894, etc ) ; and 
Francisque Sarcey {Quarante ans de 
thidtre, posthumously pubhsbed, 1900- 
02). The aesthetiaons and historians, 
Hipjiolyte Talne, Crepet, Fournier, Mon- 
t^gut, thdsles, Magnin, and Scherer, all 
contributed to the theory and history of 
the dr.ima Among the' dramatists who 
at the same time theorized on their art, 
the most im])ortant is Alexandre Dumas 
fils, who affixed prefaces to all his plays, 
and wrote a number of pamphlets be- 
sides He was continually preoccupied 
witli the moral and poUtical “utility” 
of the drama His theoretical writings 
cocer the period between 1860 and 1890. 
Emile Augier wrote very little on the 
drama, George Sand, on the other hand, 
prefaced nearly all her plays The move- 
ment toward Naturalism in the novel ex- 
tended to the drama, and the earliest ex- 
ponents were the brothers Goncourt, 
who wrote prefaces to their plays iJenrt- 
ette Mareschal (1886), La Patne en dan- 
ger (1873), and the Thidtre (1879). 
Henrv Becque, the founder of the Nat- 
uralistic drama, wrote much concermng 
hib literary quarrels, but his Souvenirs 
d’un auteur dramatique (1895), have 
little dramatic theory The spokesman 
of tlie early Naturalistic dramatists was 
the nocelist Emile Zola His periodical 
criticisms of the sixties and seventies he 
collected in Le Naturaheme au thidtre 
1881), and Aoa Auteurs dramatiques 
1881) His prefaces to his Thidtre 
(1878) and individual plays — (1873-74- 
78), contain clear statements of his ideals 
of a new drama. After the foundation of 
Antoine's Thrdtre litre in 1887, Jean Jul- 
lien wrote two volumes of theory, Le 
Thidtre vivnnt (1893-96), exposing the 
“ shce of hfe ” theories then recently de- 


veloped. Ferdinand Brunetiere devel- 
oped his Law of the Drama in Uie early 
nmeties and pubhshed it m its latest 
foim as La Loi du thidtre, in 1894. The 
critics of the past three decades have 
produced a vast amount of material, 
most of which has been collected into 
book-form from periodicals of the day. 
The most important of these are Jules 
Lemattre, whose ten volumes of Impres- 
sions de thidtre appeared between 1888 
and 1898; Emile Faguet, who has con- 
tributed some thirty-flve or forty vol- 
umes on the theater {Drame ancien, 
Drame modeme — 1898, Propoa de thi- 
dtre — 1903-10, are the best) ; Catulle 
hlendfes, with his three volumes of L'Art 
au thidtre (1897-1900) ; Ren£ Dounuc, 
with his Thidtre nouveau (1908), De 
Scribe i Ibsen (1893) , and Essais sur 
le thidtre tontemporain (1896); Adolphe 
Brisson, with his Le Thidtre (1907ff) ; 
Gustave Larroumet, with his Etudes 
d’histoire et de critique dramatique 
(1893), and Nouvelles etudes (1899), 
Among the psychological and philosoph- 
ical treatises on the drama may be men- 
tioned Gustave Le Bon's La Psycholoyie 
dee foules (1895) and Henri Bergson’s 
Le Eire (1900) Paul Bourget has con- 
tributed occasional essays on the tlieater, 
the most significant of which is the Ri- 
fiexxons sur le thedtre (1888) Modem 
France is rich m historians of the thea- 
ter; among these may be mentioned Eu- 
gene Lintilbac, author of a lite of Beau- 
marchais and of various essays on dra- 
matic theory; Gustave Lanson, author 
of a history of French literature and of 
numerous works on dramatists, Augustin 
Filon, whose De Dumas d Rostand (1898) 
affords a comprehensive view of the mod- 
em French drama; Antoine Benolst, au- 
thor of Essais de critique dramatique 
(1898), and Le Thidtre d’aujourd’hm 
(1911); Alphonse Seche and Jules Ber- 
taut, authors of L'Evolution du thidtre 
contemporain (1908) ; Louis Veuillot, au- 
thor of Lee Pridtcateurs de la seine 
(1904); Emile de Saint-Auban, author 
of L’Idie aoeiale au thidtre (1901), 
Hippolyte Parigot, author of Le Thidtre 
d'hier (1893) and Oinie et mitier 
(1894); Armand Kahn, author of Le 
Thidtre social en France (1907). More 
or less professional dramatic critics 
abound: Anatole France {La Vie lit- 
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tiraire, 188b-94) ; Paul Flat {Figures du 
thedtre toalemporam, 1911); Jean Er- 
nei>t-Chdrlei> {Les Samedis Ixtteraires 
(1908-0T) and Le Thedtre des poites, 
1910), Gabiiel Trarieux {La Lanleme 
de Diogi-ne, nd); A.-E. Sorel {Essais 
de psgihologie dramattque, 1911); Ed- 
mond See {Le Thedtre des autres, and 
Petits dialogues sur le thidtre et Vart 
dramatique, 1913) ; and Georges Polti 
{Les Tiente-six situations dramatiques, 
1893, and L’Art d’inventer les person- 
nagcs, 1911). Romain Holland and 
Maurice Pottecher have for some years 
spent time and effort to found a peo- 
le's theater, and each has written a 
ook of theories called Le Thedtre du 
peuple (Pottecher’s dating from 1899, 
and Holland's from 1903). Many of the 


dramatists of the day have written on 
the drama: chief among these are the 
Belgian, Maurice Maeterlinik, who in his 
essays {Le Trisor des humbles, 1896, La 
Sagesse et la destines, 1898, and Le dou- 
ble Jardm, 1904, m particular), has at- 
tacked the modern drama and attempted 
to divert the current toward a new ex- 
pression of the impalpable and sub-con- 
scious Henry Bataille wrote prefaces to 
some ten of his plays, and various artu les 
on Shakespeare, Becque, and his own con- 
temporaries; his dramatic essays were 
all printed in his Bents sur le theatre 
(1917). .Ufred Capus collected a num- 
ber of dramatic essavs into a volume, 
Le Thidtre (1911), though another, Notre 
Epoque et le thedtre (1906), has never 
been reprmted. 


General references on nineteenth cen- 
tury French bterature; 

Hugo P. Thieme, Ouide btbliographique 
de la lAtUrature franqaue de 1800 d 
1906 (Pans, 1907) 

O. Pellissier, Le Mouvement Uttiraire au 
XIX‘ Slide (6tb ed , Fans, 1898). 

, Etudes de Littirature contem- 

poraive, 2 senes (Pans, 1901) 

J.-P Charpentier, La LittSrature fran- 
qaise au NIX'- slide (Pans, 1876) 

Emile Faguet, Le Dix-neuinime slide 
(Fans, 1887) 

C. Le Goffic, La Littirature frangaise 
au NIX'- Slide (Fans, 1910). 

F Strowski, Histoire de la littirature 
franqaise au XIX* Slide (Fans, 1912). 

References on nineteenth century 

French drama: 

C. M Des Granges, La Comidie et les 
mceurs sous la Restauration et la mon- 
archie de juillet (Pans, 1904) 

, Oeoffrog et la critique dramatique 

sous le Coiisulat et VEmpire (1800- 
1814) (Pans, 1897) 

Eugene Lmtilhac, La Comidie * De la 
Rivolution an Second Empire (Paris, 
1909) 

Charles Lenient, La Comidie en France 
au XIX‘ Slide, 2 vols. (Pans, 1898). 

J. Guex, Le Thidtre et la sociiti fran- 
qaise de 1815 it I848 (Vfivey, 1900). 

C. Formentin, Essais sur les engines du 


drame modems en France (Aix, 
1879). 

E Haz^res.ComJdier at souuenirs (Pans, 
1865) 

Jules Janin, Ilistoire de Vart dramatique, 
6 vols (Pans, 1833-58) 

Alexandre Dumas, Mes Mimotres (Pans, 
1862-54) 

, Souvenirs dramatiques (Pans, 

1868) 

Th6ophile Gautier, Ilistoire de Part 
dramatique en France depute S5 ans, 
6 vols (Pans, 1858-39). 

, Souvenirs de thidtre, d’art et de 

critique (Pans, 1883) 

A Delaforest, Thedtre moderne Cours 
de littirature dramatique, 2 vols 
(Pans, 1836) 

Edouard Noel et Edmond Stoullig, Les 
Annales du thidtre et de la musique 
(Pans, annual volumes since 1876) 

Charles Maurice, Histoire anicdotique 
du thidtre, etc, 2 vols (Pans, 1856) 

J -J Weiss, Le Thidtre et les mceurs 
(Pans, 1889). 

, Trois annies de thidtre {1883-85), 

4 vols (Pans, 1892-96) 

J. Barbey D’Aurevilly, Le Thidtre con- 
temporain, 3 vols (Pans, 1887-92). 

N. C Arvin, Engine Scribe and the 
French Theatre 1815-1860 (Cambridge, 
Mass, 1924). 

S M Waxman, Antoine and the Thidtro 
Libre (Cambridge, Mass , 1926) 

Paul de Saint-Yictor, Les Deux masques, 
3 vols (Pans, 1867). 
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Paul de Saint-Victor, Le Thidtre con- 
temporam (Fans, 1889), 

H. Pangot, Le Thidtre d’hier (Pans, 
1893). 

E. Montdgut, Dramaturges et romaneiers 
(Pans, 1890). 

Emile Zola, Le Naturalisme au thidtre 
(Pans, 1881). 

, Nos Auteurs dramattques (Pans, 

1881). 

R Gallet, L’Art nouveau au Thidtre 
litre (Pans, 1890) 

A. Thalasso, Le Thidtre litre (Pans, 
1909). 

Jean Jullien, Le Thidtre vivant, 2 vols 
(Pans, 1892-96) 

F. W. M Draper, The Rise and Fall of 
the French Romantic Drama (New 
York, n d ) 

Barrett H Clark, Four Plays of the 
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(Cmcmnati, 1915) 

, Contemporary French Dramatists 

(2iid ed, Cincinnati, 1916) 

, The Continental Drama of Today 

(2nd ed. New York, 1914). 

A Study of the Modem Drama (2nd 

ed. New York, 1928). 

H A Smith, Main Currents of Modern 
French Drama (New York, 1926) 

Frank W Chandler, The Contemporary 
Drama of France (Boston, 1920) 

Brander Matthews, French Dramatists 
of the Nineteenth Century (4th ed. 
New Y'ork, 1905). 

Romain Rolland, Le Thidtre du peuple 
(Pans, 1903 Translated by Barrett 
H Clark, as The People’s Theater, 
New York, 1918). 

Emile Faguet, Notes sur le thidtre con- 
temporain, 7 vols (Pans, 1889-95) 

, Propos de thidtre, 6 vols. (Pans, 

1903-10) 

, Drame aneien, Drame modems 

(Pans, 1898) 

A. Benoist, Essats de critique drama- 
tique (Pans, 1898) 

, Le Thidtre d’aujourd’hui, 2 vols. 

(Pans, 1911) 

Gustave I,arroumet, Etudes de critique 
dramatique, 2 vols (Pans, 1892) 

, Nouvelles itudes d'histoire et de 

critique dramatique (Pans, 1899). 
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1906). 

Jules Lemaltre, Impressions de thidtre, 
10 vols (Pans, 1888-98) 

— — , Thiones et impressions (Pans, 
1903) 

Henry Bataille, Ecrits sur le thidtre 
(Pans, 1917) 

Edmond See, Petits dialogues sur le thi- 
dtre et I’art dramatique (Pans, 1913) 
Francisque Sarcey, Quarante ans de thi- 
dtre, 8 vols. (Pans, 1900-02). 
Adolphe Bnsson, Le Thidtre (Pans, an- 
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Victor-Mane Hugo was born at Be- 
sanvon in IBOJ Hi& father was a gen- 
eral under Najioleon His early educa- 
tion was received at Pans and Madrid 
He returned later to Pans and studied 
at the Eiole Poly technique. It Is said 
that he wrote a tragedy at the age of 
fourteen Three years later he was a 
contributor to the Conaervateur Utteraire, 
but he attracted no attention until in 
18i2 he published his Odea et poeaiea 
diveraea. This was followed by two 
novels. The Odea et balladea (18ib) and 
Orientalea (18i9) brought him added 
fame Meantime, his first pla>, the un- 
actable Cromwell, was .published in 18i7 
The famous Preface, in which the poet 
proclaimed the tenets of new Romantic 
drama, brought him into recognition as 
the leader and champion of the new 
movement. In 1830 his ilernam was pro- 
duced at the The&tre-Pran^aia, it marked 
an epoch m the history of the French 
stage. For the next thirteen years he 
continued to produce and publish plajs, 

g refaces, noiels, and poems In I8a.l 
e was banished for political reasons, 
and spent some years on the Isle of 
Jersey. These he spent writing political 
and poetic satire, though he found time 
to write two of his best and most ambi- 
tious volumes of poems. Lea Contempla- 
tiona (185(i), and La Legende dea aiiilea 
(1859) A little later appeared Lea 
Miairablea (18bi), and two years after- 
ward, William Shakeapeare (1864). 
Alter the political upheaia^ of 1870-71, 
he retained to France, but his impru- 
dent political activities made it necessary 
for him to leave the country again, and 
seek refuge in Belgium But he was 
sent back from that country, and lived in 
Pans until his death in 188S 
From the standpoint of drama, Victor 
Hugo is of great importance as the 
champion of the Romantic form, which 
he revived. The publication of each of 
his plays was accompanied with a de- 
fense of the form used. The Romantic 
group — of which the best-known were 
Alfrra de Vigny, Dumas p^re, and Casi- 
mir Delavigne — rallied round his stand- 
ard, and constituted the chief school of 


dramatic art m France for some years. 
Hugo’s principal models were taken from 
the art of the Middle Age and bliake- 
speare His method is rather inspira- 
tional than logical, and his arguments are 
on the whole somewhat unsound 

On the drama: 

Preface to Cromwell (originally pub- 
lished in the separate volume of the 
play. Fans, 18i7) 

Preface to Ilernam (1830) 

Preface to Mai ion de Lorme (1831). 
Preface to Le Roi a’amuae (183i). 
Preface to Lucrece Borgia (1833). 
Preface to Mane Tudor (1833). 

Preface to Angelo (1835). 

Preface to La EameraUla (1836), 
Preface to Ruy Blaa (1838) 

Preface to Lea Burgraeea (1843) 

William Shakeapeare (Pans, 1864). 

Editions; 

The definitive edition of the complete 
works — e-xcluslie of the posthumous 
pieces — IS the (Luvrea complitea, 46 
vols (Pans, 1880-85) The Thidtre, 
in 4 vols (Pans. 1807), contains all the 
prefaces, and all but the latest plays 
William Shakeapeare was published in 
Pans m 1864 The plajs are trans- 
lated by various hands, in' the Dramatic 
Worka of Hugo, 3 vols (latest ed , 
Boston, 1909) This edition contains 
all the prefaces William Shakeapeare 
IS franslated by Melville B Anderson 
(Chicago, 1887) Maurice Souriau 
edits a critical edition of the Preface 
de Cromwell (Pans, 1897) There is 
another edition, by J R. Ettinger, Jr . 
Preface de Cromwell and Ilernam 
(Chicago, 1900), and one by E Wahl 
(Oxford, 1909). 

On Hugo and his works: 

Alfred Assellne, Victor Bwgo tnttme 
(Paris, 1885). 

Alfred Barbou, Victor Hugo et son 
tempa (Pans, 1881. Translated as 
Victor Hugo and hta Time, by Ellen 
E. Frewer, New York, 1883). 
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, Victor Uugo (m Ilommea et idiea 

du XIX" aiicle. Pans, 190.3). 

M.-A. Souriau, De la Convention done 
la tragedie et dana le drame roman- 
tique (Pans, 1885). 


PREFACE TO CROMWELL i 
[{Preface) — OroncweU) 
(1817) 


Behold, then, a new religion, a new 
society, upon this twofold foundation 
there ‘must inevitably spring up a new 
poetry. Previously — we beg pardon tor 
settmg forth a result which the reader 
has probably already foreseen from what 
has been said above — previously, fol- 
lowing therein the course pursued by the 
ancient polytheism and philosophy, the 
purely epic muse of the ancients had 
studied nature in only a single aspect, 
castmg aside without pity ahuost e\ery- 
thmg in art which, in the world sub- 
jected to its imitation, had not relation 
to a certain type of beauty. A type 
which was magnificent at fiist, but, as 
always happens with everything syste- 
matic, became m later times false, triv- 
ial and conventionaL Christianity leads 
poetry to the truth. Like it, the mod- 
ern muse will see things in a higher and 
broader light. It will reahze that every- 

1 Be-printed from vol 8 of the Dramatic 
Woika of Victor Euao (Boston, 1909) 
Translation of this Preface — of which the 
principal parts are here included — by Qeorge 
Burnham Ives — Sd, 


thing in creation is not humanely bean- 
tiful, that the ugly exists beside the beau- 
tiful, the unshapely beside the graceful, 
the grotesque on the reverse of the sub- 
lime, evil with good, darkness with light. 
It will ask itself if the narrow and 
relative sense of the artist should pre- 
vail over the infinite, absolute sense of 
the Creator; if it is for man to correct 
God, if a mutilated nature will be the 
more beautiful for the mutilation; if art 
has the right to duplicate, so to speak, 
man, life, creation ; it things will progress 
better when their muscles and their vigor 
have been taken from them; if, m short, 
to be incomplete is the best way to lie 
harmonious. Then it is that, with its 
eyes fixed upon events that are both 
laughable and redoubtable, and under 
the influence of that spirit of Christian 
melancholy and philosophical criticism 
which we described a moment ago, poetry 
will take a great step, a derisive step, 
a step which, like the upheaval of an 
earthquake, will cliange the whole face 
of the intellectual world. It will set 
about doing as nature does, mingling in 
its creations — but without confounding 
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them — darkness and light, the grotesque 
and the sublime, m other words, the body 
end the soul, the beast and the intel- 
lect; for the staiting-jioiiit ot religion 
IS always the starting-point of poeti}. 
All things are connected. 

Thus, tlien, we see a principle un- 
known to the ancients, a new t.vpe, in- 
troduced in poetry, and as an additional 
element m anything modifies the whole 
of the thing, a new form of the art is 
developed. This t>pe is the grotesque; 
its new form is comedj. 

And we beg leave to dwell upon this 
point; for we have now indicated the 
Significant featuie, the fundamental dif- 
ference which, in our oiiinion, separates 
modern from ancient ait, the present 
torm from the defunct toriu; or, to use 
less definite hut more jiopular terms, ro- 
mantic literature from classical litera- 
ture 

“ At last ' ” exclaim the people who for 
some time past have seen ikihat we were 
conung at, “at last we hace you — you 
are caught in the act bo then you put 
forward the uglv as a tcpe for imita- 
tion, you make the grotesque an element 
of art. But the graces, but good taste! 
Don’t you know that art should correct 
nature? that we must ennoble art'' that 
we must select f Did the ancients ever 
exhibit the ugly and the grotesque? Did 
they ever mingle comedy and tragedy’ 
The example of the ancients, gentlemen ! 
And Aristotle, too, and Boileau, and La 
Harpe Upon my word!” 

These arguments are sound, doubtless, 
and, above all, of extraordinary novelty. 
But it IS not our place to reply to them. 
We are constructing no scstem here — 
God protect us from systems! We are 
stating a fact We are a historian, not 
a critic Whether the fact is agreeable 
or not matteis little, it Is a fact. Let 
us resume, there rore, and try to prove 
that it is of the fruittul union of the 
grotesque and the sublime types that 
modern genius is born — so complex, so 
diverse in its forms, so inexhaustible in 
its creations; and therein directly op- 
posed to the uniform simplicity of the 
genius of the ancients; let us show that 
that is the point from which we must 
set out to establish the real and radical 
difference between the two forms of lit- 
erature. 


Not that it IS strictly true that com- 
edy and the grotesque were entirely un- 
known to the ancients In fact, such a 
tiling would be impossible. Nothmg 
grows without a root; the germ of the 
second epoch always exists in the flist. 
In the Iliad Tliersites and Vulcan tur- 
nish comedy, one to the mortals, the 
otlier to the gods There is too much 
nature and originality m the Greek tiag- 
edy for there not to be an occasional 
touch of comedy in it. For example, to 
cite only what we happen to recall, the 
scene between Menelaus and the portress 
of the palace (Helen, Act I), and the 
scene of the Phrygian (Orestes, Act lY). 
The Tritons, the Satyrs, the Cyclops, are 
grotesque, Polyphemus is a terrifying, 
Silcnus a farcical grotesque 

But one feels that this part of the art 
IS still in its infancy The epic, which 
at this period unposes its form on every- 
thing, weights heavily upon it and stifles 
it. The ancient grotesque is timid and 
forever trying to keep out of sight It 
IS plain that it is not on familiar ground, 
because it is not m its natural surround- 
ings It conceals itself as much as it 
can The Satjrs, the Tritons, and the 
Sirens are hardly abnormal m form. 
The Fates and the Harpies are hideous 
m their attributes rather than in fea- 
ture; the Furies are beautitul, and are 
called Evmenides, that is to say, gentle, 
beneficent. There is a veil of grandeur 
or of divinity over other grotesques. 
Polyphemus is a giant, Midas a king, 
Silenus a god 

Tlius comedy is almost imperceptible 
in the great epic ensemble of ancient 
times What is the barrow of Thespis 
beside the Olympian chariots? What are 
Aristophanes and Plautus, beside the 
Homeric colossi, ASschylus, Sophocles, 
Luripides’ Homer bears them along 
with him, as Hercules bore the pygmies, 
hidden in his lion's skin’ 

In the idea of men of modem times, 
however, the grotesque plays an enormous 
part It is found everywhere; on the 
one hand it creates the abnormal and the 
horrible, on the other the comic and the 
burlesque. It fastens upon religion a 
thousand original superstitions, upon 
poetry a thousand picturesque fancies. 
It IS the grotesque which scatters lav- 
ishly, in air, water, earth, fire, those 
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myriadb of inlermediarjr cieatures which 
we hnd uH dine in the popular tradi- 
tions ot the Middle Ages, it is the gio- 
te»que which impels the ghastly antics 
ot the witches’ revels, which gives hatau 
his horns, his cloven toot and his bats 
Wings It IS the grotesque, still the gio- 
tesque, which now easts into the Chiis- 
tian hell the trighttul faces which the 
severe genius ot Dante and Milton will 
evoke, and again peoples it with those 
laughter-nioiing hgures amid which Cal- 
lot, the burlesque Michelangelo, will dis- 
port himself It it passes troin the world 
of imagination to the leal woild, it un- 
folds an inexhaustible supply of parodies 
of mankind Cieations of its fantasy 
are the Scaramouches, Crispins and Har- 
lequins, grinning silhouettes of man, 
types altogether unknown to serious- 
minded antiquity, although they origi- 
nated in classic Italy It is the gro- 
tesque, lastly, which, coloring the same 
drama with the tancies of the North 
and of the South in turn, exhibits 
Sganarelle capeiiiig about Don Juan 
and Mephistopheles crawling about 
Faust 

And how tree and open it is in its 
healing' how boldly it brings into relief 
all the stiange forms which the preced- 
ing age had timidly wrapped in swud- 
dliiig-clothes ' ^Vncient poetry, compelled 
to provide the lame ^’ulcan with com- 
panions, tried to disguise their deform- 
ity by distributing it, so to speak, upon 
gigantic proportions Modern genius re- 
tains this myth ot the supernatural 
smiths, but gives it an entirely di derent 
character and one which makes it even 
more striking, it changes the giants to 
dwarfs and makes gnomes of the Cyclops 
M’lth like oiigmalit}, it substitutes for 
the somewhat cumiiiunpluce Lernaean 
hydra all the local dragons of our na- 
tional legends — the gargoyle of Rouen, 
the qra-ouilli of Metz, the chair aallee 
of Troyes, the dree of Jlontlherj, the 
taraaque of Tarascon — nionsteis of 
forms so diverse, whose outlandish names 
are an additional attribute All these 
creations chaw from their own nature 
that energetic and significant expres- 
sion before which antiquity seems some- 
times to have recoiled. Certain it is that 
the Greek Eumenides are much less hor- 
rible, and consequently less true, ^on 


the witelies m Macbeth. Pluto is not the 
devil 

In our opinion a most novel book might 
be written upon the employment ot the 
grotesque m the aits One might point 
out the powerful effects the moderns 
have obtained from that fruitful type, 
upon which nai row-minded criticism con- 
tmues to wage war even in our own day. 
It may be that we shall be led by our 
subject to call attention in passing to 
some teuluies of this vast picture V e 
will simplj' say here that, as a means of 
contrast with the sublime, the grotesque 
IS, in our view, the richest source that 
nature can offci art Rubens so under- 
stood it, doubtless, when it pleased him 
to introduce the hideous features of a 
court dwarf amid his exhibitions ot royal 
magnificence, coronations and splendid 
leremomal The universal beauty which 
the ancients solemnly laid upon every- 
thing, IS not without monotony, the same 
impression repeated again and again may 
prove fatiguing at last. Sublime upon 
sublime scarcely presents a contrast, and 
vve need a httle rest from everything, 
even the beautiful On the other hand, 
the grotesque seems to be a halting-place, 
tt mean term, a staiting-point whence 
one rises towaid the beautltul with a 
fresher and keener perception The sala.- 
nhinOer gives reliet to the water-sprite, 
the gnome heightens the charm of the 
sj Ipli 

And It would be true also to say that 
contact with the abnormal has imparted 
to the modem sublime a something puter, 
giumler, luoie sublime, in short, than the 
beautiful of the ancients, and that is as 
it should be M hen art is consistent 
w'lth itself, it guides everything more 
surely to its goal If the Horae ric Ely- 
sium IS a long, lon^ way from the ethereal 
ihanii, the angelic pleasureableness of 
Milton's Paradise, it is because under 
Eden there is a hell far more terrible 
than tlie heathen Tartarus Do you think 
that Francesca da Rimini and Beatrice 
would be so enchanting in a poet who 
should not confine us in the Tower of 
Hunger and compel us to share Ugohno’s 
revolting repast Dante would have less 
charm, if he had less power. Hav'e the 
fleshly naiads, the muscular Tritons, the 
wanton Zephyrs, the diaphanous trans- 
parency of oqr water-sprites and sylphs? 
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Is it not because the uiudern imagina- 
tion does not tear to picture the ghastly 
forms ot vampires, ogres, ghouls, snake- 
charmers and jinns prowling about 
graveyards, that it can gne to its tames 
that incorporeal shape, that purity of 
essence, of which the heathen nymphs 
fall so far short’ Ihe antique A'enus is 
beautiful, admirable, no doubt, but what 
has imparted to Jean Goujon's faces 
that weird, tender, ethereal delicacy* 
What has giien them that untanuliar 
suggestion ot life and grandeui, it not 
the proximity of the rough and powerful 
sculptures ot the Jliddle Ages* 

If the thread of our aigument has not 
been broken in the reader’s mind by these 
necessary digressions — which in tiiith, 
might be developed much further — he 
has realized, doubtless, how powerfully 
the grotesque — that germ ot comedy, 
fostered bv the modem mase — grew in 
extent and iinpoitaiice as soon as it was 
tiansplanted to a soil more pi pitious 
than paganism and the Epic truth, 
in the new poetry, while the sublime rep- 
resents the soul as it is, purihed by 
Christian morality, the grotesque plajs 
the part of the human beast The lormer 
type, deliiered ot all impure ulloy, has 
as its attributes all tlie charms, all the 
graces, all the beauties, it must be able 
some day to create Juliet, Desderaona, 
Ophelia The latter assumes all the ab- 
surdities, all the infiiiiiities, all the oleiii- 
ishes In this partition ot inankin ' and 
ot creation, to it fall the passions, vices, 
crimes; it is sensuous, tawning, greedy, 
miserly, false, incoherent, hypocritical; it 
is, in turn, lago, Tartuffe, Basile, Po- 
lonius, Harpagon, Bartholo, Falstaff, 
Scapin, Figaio The beautiful has but 
one type, the uirlv has a thousand The 
fact IS that the heautitul, humanly' speak- 
ing, IS merely form consideied in its 
simplest aspect, m its most perfect sym- 
metry, in its most entire harmony with 
our Yidke-up Thus the eruemble thgt 
it oilers us is always complete, but' re- 
stricted like ourselves What we call the 
ugly, on the contrary, is a detail of a 
great whole which eludes us, and which 
is in harmony, not with man but with 
all creation That is why it constantly 
presents itself to us in new but incom- 
plete aspects. 

It IS interesting to study the first ap- 


peal ance and the progress of the gro- 
tesque in modern times At first, it is 
an invasion, an irruption, an overflow, 
as of a torient that has burst its bunks 
It rushes through the expirmg Latin lit- 
erature, imparts suuie coloring to Per- 
sius, Petronius and Juvenal, and leaves 
behind it the Oolden As^ of Ajiuleius 
Thence it diffuses itself through the im- 
aginations of the new nations that arc 
remodeling Kuiope It abounds m the 
work of the fabulists, the chroniclers, the 
romancists We see it make its way 
from the South to the Noith It dis- 
ports itself m the duaiiis of the Teu- 
tonic nations, and at the same tune Mvi- 
fics with its breath the admirable Span- 
ish romance! oa, a veritable Iliad of the 
age of ehivalrv. For example, it is the 
grotesque which describes thus, in the 
Roman de la Hove, an august cercmomul, 
tlie election of a king — 

“A lonq-ahanked knave they rhoae,] low. 

Of all their nun the boniest “ 

More especially it imposes its ciiurac- 
teristic qualities upon that wonderlul ar- 
chitectuie wlucb, in the Middle Ages, 
takes the place of all the arts It affixes 
its mark on the facades of cathedrals, 
frames its hells and purgatories m the 
ogive arches of great doorways, portrays 
them 111 brilliant hues on window -glass, 
exhibits its monsters, its bull-dogs, its 
imps about capitals, along frieres, on the 
edges of roots It flaunts itself m nuni- 
beiless shajies on the wooden faiades of 
houses, on the stone fa9ades of ihuteaux, 
on the marble facades of palaces From 
the arts it makes its way into the na- 
tional manners, and while it stiis ap- 
plause from the people tor the giacioaaa 
of comedy, it gives to the kings court- 
jesters Later, in the age of etiquette, 
it will show us Scarron on the very edge 
of Louis XI\”s bed Meanvv'hile, it dec- 
orates coats-of-arins, cad draws upon 
knights’ shields the symbolic hieroglyphs 
of feudalism From the maimers, it 
makes its way into the laws; number- 
less strange customs attest its passage 
through the institutions of the Middle 
Ages. Just as it represented Thespis, 
smeared with wine-lees, leapmg in her 
tomb, it dances with the Baaoche on the 
famous marble table which served at the 
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same time as a sUge for the popular 
farces and for the royal banquets 
P'mally, having made its way mto the 
arts, tile manners, and the laus, it enters 
even the Church In every Cathohe city 
we see it organizing some one of tliose 
curious cereiiioiiies, those strange protes- 
sions, wherein religion is attended by all 
varieties of siijierstition — the sublime at- 
tended by all the forms of the grotesque 
To paint it in one stroke, so great is its 
vigor, its eneigy, its creative sap, at the 
dawn of letters, that it casts, at the out- 
set, upon the threshold of modern poetry, 
three burlesque Homers Ariosto m 
Italy, Ccr^ antes in Spain, Uabelais m 
France. 

It would be mere surplusage to dwell 
further upon the influence of tlie gro- 
tesque in tlie third ciMlization. Every- 
thing tends to show its close creative 
alliance with the beautiful in the so- 
called ‘'romantic” period Even among 
the simplest popular legends there are 
none which do not somewhere, with an 
admirable instinct, solve this mystery of 
modern art Antiquity could not haie 
produced Beaut 1/ and the Beaet, 

It IS true that at the period at which 
we ha\e arrived the predominance of the 
grotesque over the suhlmie in literatuie 
Ig clearly indicated. But it is a spasm 
of reaction, an eager thirst for nocelty, 
which IS but temporary; it is an initial 
wave which gradually recedes The type 
of the beautiful will soon resume its 
rights and its role, which is not to ex 
elude the other principle, but to prevail 
over it It is time that the grotesque 
should be content w'lth a corner of the 
picture in Murillo’s royal frescoes, in the 
Sacred pages of Veronese; content to be 
introduced in two marvelous Last Judg- 
ments, in which art will take a just pride, 
in the scene of fascination and horror 
with whiih Michelangelo will embellish 
the Vatican, in those awe-inspiring rep- 
resentations of the f.ill of man which 
Rubens will throw ujion the arches of 
the Cathedral of .\ntwerp. The time has 
come when the balance between the two 
principles is to be established A man, 
a poct-king, Poeta soverano, as Dante 
calls Homer, is about to adjust everv- 
tbing. The two rival genu combine their 
flames, and thence issues Shakespeare 

We have now reached the poetic cul- 


mination of modern times Shakespeare 
IS the drama, and the drama, which with 
the same breath molds the grotesque and 
the sublime, the terrible and the absurd, 
tragedy and comedy — the drama is the 
distinguishing cliaractenstics of the third 
epoch of poetry, of the literature of the 
present day 

Thus, to sum up hurriedly the facts 
that we have noted thus far, poetry has 
three periods, each of which coiiesponds 
to an epoc'h of civilization* the ode, the 
epic, and the diama. Primitive times 
are Ivrical, ancient times epical, modern 
tunes dramatic The ode sings of eter- 
nity, the epic imparts solemnit} to his- 
torv, the drama depicts lite The char- 
acteristics of the first poetry is ingenu- 
ousness, of the second, simplicity, of the 
third, truth The rhapsodists mark the 
transition from the lyric to the epic 
poets, as do the romancists that from the 
lyric to the dramatic poets Historians 
appear in the second period, chroniclers 
and critics in the third The characters 
of the ode are colossi — Adam, Cam, 
Xoah; those of the epic are giants — 
Achilles, Atreus, Orestes, those of the 
drama are men — Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello The ode lives upon the ideal, 
the epic upon the grandiose, the drama 
upon the real Lastly, this threefold 
poetry flows from three great sources — 
the Bible, Homer, Sliukespeare. 

Such then — and we confine ourselves 
herein to noting a single result — such 
are the diverse aspects of thought m the 
different epochs of mankind and of civ- 
ilization Such are its three faces, in 
jouth, in manhood, in old age Whether 
one examines one literature by itself or 
all literatures en masse, one will always 
reach the same result the Ij ric poets 
before the epic poets, the epic poets be- 
fore the diamatie poets In France, 
Malherbe befoie Chapelam, Chapelain 
before Corneille; in ancient Greece, 
Orpheus before Homer, Homer before 
Aiischvlus; m the first of all books, 
Oenesis before Kings, Kings before Job, 
or to come back to that monumental 
scale of all ages of poetry, which we ran 
over a moment since, The Bible before 
the Iliad, the Had before Shakespeare. 

In a word, civilization begins by sing- 
ing of its dreams, then nai rates its do- 
ings, and, lastly, sets about describmg 
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what it thinks It is, let us say in pass- 
ing, because of this last, that the drama, 
combining the most opposed qualities, 
may be at the same time lull of pro- 
fundity and full of relief, philosophical 
and picturesque. 

It would be logical to add here that 
everything in nature and in life passes 
through these three phases, the lyric, the 
epic, and the dramatic, because every- 
thing IS born, acts, and dies If it were 
not absurd to confound tbe fantastic 
conceits of the imaginabon with the stem 
deductions of the reasoning faculty, a 
poet might say that the rising ot the 
sun, for example, is a hymn, noun-d.iy 
a brilliant epic, and sunset a gloomy 
drama wherein day and night, life and 
death, contend for mastery But that 
would be poetry — folly, perhaps — and 
•what does it prove f 

Let us hold to the facts marshalled 
above; let us supplement them, too, by 
an important observation, namely that 
we ha\e in no wise pretended to assign 
exclusive limits to the three epochs of 
oetry, but simply to set forth their pre- 
onimant characteristics. The Bible, 
tliat divine lyric monument, contains in 
germ, as we suggested a iiioinent ago, an 
epic and a drama — Kini/e and Job. In 
the Honieric poems one is conscious of 
a cbnging reminiscence of lyric poetry 
and ot a beginning of dramatic poetry. 
Ode and drama meet in the epic. There 
IS a touch of all in each, but in each 
there exists a generative element to 
which dll the other elements give place, 
and which imposes its own character 
upon the whole. 

The drama is complete poetry. The 
ode and the epic contain it only in germ, 
it contains both of them in a state of 
high development, and epitomizes both 
Surely, he who said: “The French have 
not tfie epic brain," said a true and clever 
thing, if he had said, “ The moderns,” 
tlie clever remark would have been pro- 
found. It IS beyond question, however, 
that there is epic genius in that mar- 
velous Athalie, so exalted and so simple 
in its sublimity that the royal century 
was unable to comprehend it. It is cer- 
tain, too, that the series of Shakespeare’s 
chronicle dramas presents a grand epic 
aspect But it is iyric poetry above ail 
that befits the drama; it never embar- 


rasses it, adapts itself to all its caprices, 
disports itself in all forms, sometmies 
sublime us in Ariel, sometimes grotesque 
as in Caliban Our era bemg above all 
else dramatic, is for that very reason 
emmently lyric There is more than one 
(omicction between the beginning and 
the end, the sunset has some features 
of the sunrise, the old man becomes a 
child once nioie. But this second child- 
hood IS not like the first; it is as mel- 
.intholy' as the other is joyous. It js 
the same with lyric poetry Dazzling, 
dreamy, at the dawn of civilization, it 
1 capped rs, solemn and pensive, at its de- 
cline The Bible opens joyously with 
Qenests and comes to a close with the 
threatening Apocalypse The modern 
ode is still inspired, but is no longer 
Ignorant It meditates mure than it 
scrutinizes; its musing is melancholy. 
We see, by its paintul labor, that the 
muse has taken the drama for her mate. 

To make clear bj a metaphor the ideas 
that we have ventured to put forth, we 
will compare eaily lyric poetry to a 
placid lake which reflects the clouds and 
stars; the epic is the stream which flows 
from the lake, and rushes on, reflecting 
Its banks, forests, fields and cities, untu 
it thiows Itself into tbe ocean of the 
drama. Like the l.ike, the drama re- 
flects the sky; like the stream, it reflects 
its bunks, but it alone has tempests and 
measureless depths 

The drama, then, is tbe goal to which 
everythmg in modern poetry leads. 
Faradue Lout is a diama before it is 
an epic. As we know, it first presented 
itself to tbe poet's imagination in the 
first of these toriiis, and as a drama it 
alw'ays remains in the reader’s memory, 
so prominent is the old dramatic frame- 
work still beneath Milton’s epic struc- 
tuie' When Dante had finished his ter- 
rible Inferno, when he had closed its 
doors and nought remained save to give 
his woik a name, the unerring instinct 
of his genius showed him that that mul- 
tiform poem was an emanation of the 
diamu, not of the epic; and on the front 
of that gigantic monument, he wrote with 
bis ]ien of bronze: Divma Commedia 

Ihiis we see that the only two poets 
of modern times who are of Shakespeare's 
stature follow him in unity' of design. 
They coincide with him in imparting a 
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drainatu' tinge to all our poetry, like 
him, they blend the giotesque with the 
sublime, and, tar iioiu standing by them- 
selves in the gieat hterarj enaemble that 
rests upon Shakespeare, Dante and Mil- 
ton aie, in some sort, the two supporting 
abutments ot the ediflee of which he is 
the central pillar, the buttresses of the 
arch of which he is the kej stone 
Pei nut us, at this point, to recur to 
certain ideas alieady suggested, which, 
however, it is necessarv to emphasize 
We have arrived, and now we must set 
out again 

On the d.iy when Christianity said to 
man “ 'llioii ait twotolcl, thou art made 
up ot two beings, one peiishable, the 
other iiimioital, one cainal, the other 
elheuMl, one enslaved hy appetites, crav- 
ings ancl passions, the other home aloft 
on the wings of enthusiasm and reverie 

— Ill a vvoid, the one always stooping 
toward the eaith, its mothei, the other 
always darting up toward heaven, its 
tatheiland” — on that day the di iiua 
was cicated Is it, in tiuth, anything 
otlur than that contiast of even daj, 
that struggle ot even moment, between 
two opposing principles which are ever 
face to lace in life, and which dispute 
possession of man tioin the cradle to 
the tomb' 

The poetry horn of Christianity, the 
poetiy of our time is, Ihcretore, the 
drama, the real lesults trom the wholly 
natiiial combimition of two tvpes, the 
sublime and the giotesijue, which meet 
in the drama, .is they meet m hte and 
in ciealion Tor true poelrv', complete 
poetiy. Consists m the harmony of con- 
iraiics Hence, it is time to say aloud 

— ancl it IS here above all that e-veep- 
tions prove the rule — th,it everything 
that es-ists in nature esists in art 

On taking one's stand at this point of 
view, to p.iss judgment on our petty con- 
ventional rules, to disentangle all those 
sclioldstic labv rinths, to solve all those 
trivial pioblcms which the critics of the 
last two eentuiies have laboriously built 
up about the art, one is struck bv' the 
piuinjititude with which the question of 
the modern stage is made clear and dis- 
tm' t The drama has hut to take a 
step to break all the spiders’ webs with 
which the militia of Lilliput have at- 
tempted to tetter its sleep. 


And so, let addle-pated pedants (one 
does not exclude the other) claim that 
the deformed, the ugly, the grotesque 
should nevei be imitated in art; one re- 
plies th.it the giotesijue is comedy, and 
that comedy apparently makes a part of 
ait Turtuffe is not handsome, Pour- 
leaugnac is not noble, but Pourceaugnac 
and Tartufte are ddmirable flashes of 
ait 

If, driven back from this entrench- 
ment to then second line of custom- 
houses, they renew their prohibition of 
the grotesque coujiled with the sublime, 
of cuinedy melted into tragedy, vvi jirove 
to them that, in the poctiy of Chiistian 
nations, the first of these two types rep- 
resents the human beast, the second the 
soul These two stalks of art, if we pre- 
vent their branches tiom mingling, it we 
persistently sejiaiate them, will jiroduce 
by' way of fruit, on the one hand ab- 
stract V ices and absurdities, on the other, 
abstract crime, heioism and virtue. The 
two ty pes. thus isolated and left to them- 
selves, will go each its own wav, leaving 
the leal between them, at the lelt h.md 
ot one, at the right hand of the other. 
Whence it follows that after all these 
abstractions there will remain sc/methmg 
to represent — man, after these trage- 
dies and comedies, something to create — 
the drama 

In the drama, as it may be conceived 
at least, if not executed, all things are 
connected and follow one another as m 
real life The body plays its part no 
less than the mind, and men and ev'ents, 
set m motion by this twofold agent, pass 
across the stage, burlesque and terrible 
in turn, and sometimes both at once. 
Thus the judge will say: “ Off with his 
head ancl let us go to dinner ! ” Thus 
the Roman Senate will deliberate over 
Domitian's turbot Thus Socrates, drink- 
ing the hemlock and discoursing on the 
iimnortal soul and the only God, will 
interiupt himself to suggest that a cock 
be sacrificed to iEsculapius Thus Eliza- 
beth will swear and talk Latin Thus 
Richelieu will submit to Joseph the Ca- 
puchin, and Louis XI to his barber, 
Maitre Ohvier le Diable. Thus Crom- 
well will say “I have Parliament m 
my bag and the King in my pocket”; 
or, with the hand that signed tiie death 
sentence of Charles I, smear with ink 
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the face of a regicide who smilingly re- 
turns tlie compliHient ITius Cicsar, in 
ins triumphal car, will be afraid of over- 
turning For men of genius, however 
great they be, haie always within them a 
touch of the beast which mocks at their 
intelligence. Therein they are akin to 
mankind in general, for therein they are 
dramatic. “ It is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous," said Napo- 
leon, when he was convinced that he was 
mere man; and that outburst of a soul 
on fire illumines art and history at once; 
that cry of anguish is the resume of the 
drama and of life. 

It is a striking fact that all these con- 
trasts are met with in the poets them- 
selves, taken as men By dint of medi- 
tating ujion existence, of laying stress 
upon its bitter irony, of pouring floods 
of sarcasm and raillery upon our infirm- 
ities, the very men who make us laugh 
so heartily become profoundly sad 
These Dcinocrituses are Heraclituses as 
well Beaumarchais was surly, IVXolihre 
gloomy, Shakespeare melancholy 

The fact is, then, that the grotesque is 
one of the supreme beauties of the drama 
It is not simply an appropriate element 
of it, but IS oftentimes a necessity 
Sometimes it appears in homogeneous 
masses, in entire characters, as Jbaudin, 
Prusias, Trissotin, Brid'oison, Juliet's 
nurse, soinetiiues impregnated with ter- 
ror, as Richard HI, Begeais, Tartuffe, 
Mephistopheles, sometimes, too, with a 
veil of giace and refinement, as Figaro, 
Osne, Mercutio, Don Juan It finds its 
way in everj where; for just as the most 
commoniilace have their occasional mo- 
ments of subliiiiitv, so the most exalted 
frequently pay tribute to the tinial and 
ridiculous Thus, often impalpable, often 
imperceptible, it is alwai s present on the 
stage, even wlien it says nothing, even 
when it keeps out of sight Thanks to 
it, there is no thought of monotony. 
Sometimes it in)CLts laughter, sometimes 
horror, into tragedy. It will bring Ro- 
meo face to face "with the apothecary, 
Macbeth with the witches, H.imlct with 
the grave-diggers. Sometimes it may, 
without discord, as in the scene between 
King Lear and his jester, mingle its shrill 
voice with the most sublime, the most 
dismal, the dreamiest music of the soul 

That IS what Shakespeare alone among 


all has succeeded in doing, in a fashion of 
his own, which it would be no less fruit- 
less than impossible to imitate — Shake- 
speare, the god of the stage, in whom, 
as m a trinity, the three characteristic 
geniuses of our stage, Coineille, Molibre, 
Beaumarchais, seem united. 

We see how quickly the arbitrary dis- 
tmction between the species of poetry 
vanishes before common sense and taste. 
No less easily one might demolish the 
alleged rule of the two unities. We say 
two and not thtee unities, because unity 
of plot or of ensemble, the only true and 
well-founded one, was long ago removed 
from the sphere of discussion 

Distinguished contemporaiies, foreign- 
ers and Frenchmen, nave already at- 
tacked, both m theory and m practice, 
that fundamental law of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian code Indeed, the combat 
was not likely to be a long one At the 
first blow it cracked, so worm-eaten was 
that timber of the old scholasbc hovel I 

The strange thing is that the slaves of 
routine pretend to rest their rule of the 
two unities on probability, whereas real- 
ity is the very thing that destroys it. 
Indeed, what could be more improbable 
and absurd than this porch or peristyle 
or ante-chamber — vulgar places where 
our tragedies are obliging enough to de- 
velop themselves; whither conspirators 
come, no one knows whence, to declaim 
against the tj rant, and the tyrant to de- 
claim against the conspirators, each m 
turn, as if tliej had said to one another 
in bucolic phrase — 

Alternis cantemiu, amant altema Ca- 
menve 

Where did any one ever see a porch 
or peiistyle of that sort’ What could 
be more opposed — we will not saj to 
the truth, for the scholastics hold it very 
cheap, but to probability'' The result 
IS tliat everything that is too character- 
istic, too intimate, too local, to happen 
m the ante-chamber or on the street- 
corner — that IS to say, the whole drama 
— takes place in the wings We see on 
the stage only the elbows of the plot, 
so to sjieak, its hands are somewhere 
else. Instead of scenes we have narra- 
tive; instead of tableaux, descriptions. 
Solemn-faced characters, placed, as in 
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the old chorub, between the draiiia and 
ourselves, tell us whut is going on m the 
temple, m the palace, on the public 
square, until we are tempted many a 
time to call out to them. “ Indeed' then 
take us there' It must he very enter- 
taining — a fine sight'” To which they 
would leph no doubt. “It is quite pos- 
sible that it might entertain oi interest 
you, but that isn't the question, we are 
tlie guardians of tlie dignity of the 
French Melpomene ” And theie \ ou are' 

“ but,” some one will saj', “ this rule 
that jou discard is borrowed from the 
Gieek drama” Wherein, pra>, do the 
Greek stage and dtuiiia resemble our 
stage and diaiiia’ Moreoier, we have 
ahead! shown that the vast extent of 
the ancient stage enabled it to indude 
a whole locality, so that the poet could, 
according to the exigencies of the plot, 
transjioit it at his pleasure from one 
part of the stage to another, which is 
practicall} equiialent to a change of 
stage-setting Curious contiadiction ' the 
Greek theater, restricted as it was to a 
national and religious object, was much 
more free than ours, whose only object 
is the enioyment, and, if you please, tlie 
instruction, of the spectator. Ihe rea- 
son IS that the one obeys only the laws 
that are suited to it, while the other 
fakes upon itself conditions of existence 
which aie absolute h toreign to its es- 
sence, One IS artistic, the other artifi- 
cial 

People are beginning to understand m 
our day that exact localization is one of 
the first elements ot reality The speak- 
ing or acting characters aie not the only 
ones who engraee on the minds ot the 
spectators a faithtul rejiresentation of 
the facts The jilaee where this or that 
catastrophe took place becomes a ter- 
rible and inseparable witness thereof, 
and tlie absence of silent characters of 
this soit would make the greatest scenes 
of history incomplete in the diaina 
Would the poc-t dare to murder llizzio 
elsewhere than in .Maiy Stuart’s cham- 
ber'^ to stab Henri IV elseyvhere than in 
Rue de la Ferronerie, all blocked with 
drays and carnages’ to burn Jeanne 
d'Are elsewhere than in the Vieux- 
Slarch^’ to dispatch the Due de Guise 
elsewhere than in that chateau of BIois 
where his ambition roused a popular as- 


semblage to frenzy ■* to behead Charles I 
and Louis XVI elsewheie than in those 
ill-omened localities yvhenee Whitehall or 
the Tuileries may be seen, as it their 
scaffolds were appurtenance of their pal- 
aces’ 

L'nity of time rests on no firmer foun- 
dation than unity of place. A plot 
forcibly confined within tyventy-tour 
hours IS as absurd as one confined Within 
a peiistjle Ei'ery plot has its pioper 
duration as well as its appropriate place 
Think of aduiinisteiing the same dose 
of time to all events ' of apply ing the 
same measure to eyerj thing' Vou would 
laugh at a cobbler yvho Mmuld attempt 
to put the same shoe on every foot. 
To cross unity of time and unity of 
place like the bars of a cage, and pe- 
dantically to mtiuduie theiein, in the 
name of Aristotle, all the deeds, all the 
nations, all the figures yvhieli Providence 
sets betore us m suih yast numbers in 
real life, — to proiecd thus is to muti- 
late men and things, to cause history 
to make wry faces Let us say, rather, 
that every thing will die in the operation, 
and so the dogmatic mutilators leutb 
their ordinary result: what was alive in 
the chronicles is dead in tragedy That 
IS why the cage of the unities utten con- 
tains unlv a skeleton, 

.Vnd then, if twenty-four hours can 
be cuiiiprised in two, it is a logical con- 
sequence that four hours may contain 
tortv-eight Thus bhakespeaie's unity 
must be different from Corneille's ’Tis 
pity ! 

But these are the wretched quibbles 
with which niediociity, ency and routine 
has pesteied genius’ tor two centuries 
past' By such means the flight of our 
greatest poets has been cut short Iheir 
wings have been clipped yvith the scissors 
of the unities And yyliat has been gi\en 
us in exchange tor the eagle leathers 
stolen from Corneille and Racine? 
Campistron 

We imagine that some one may say 
“Theie is something in too frequent 
changes of scene which confuses and fa- 
tigues the spect.itor, and whiih produces 
a bcyyildering effect on his attention, it 
may be, too, that manifold transitions 
from place to place, from one tune to 
another time, demand explanations which 
repel the attention, one should also avoid 
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leaving, in the midst of a plot, gaps 
which pievent the ditterent parts of the 
drdiiid from adhering closely to one an- 
other, and which, moreover, puzzle the 
spectator because he does not know what 
there may be in those gaps." But these 
are precisely the difficulties which art 
has to meet. These are some of the 
obstacles peculiar to one subject or an- 
othei, as to which it would be inniossible 
to pass judgment once for all It is for 
genius to oiercome, nut for treatises or 
poetry to evade them 

A final arguinent, taken from the very 
bowels of the art, would of itself suffi(;e 
to show the absurdity of the rule of the 
two unities. It is the existence of the 
third unity, unity of plot — the only one 
that IS universally admitted, because it 
results from a fact: neither the human 
eve nor the human mind can grasp more 
than one ennemble at one time This one 
IS as essential us the other two are use- 
less It IS the one which fixes the view- 
point of the drama, now, by that very 
fact, it excludes the other two. There 
can no more be three unities in the 
drama than three horizons in a picture 
But let us be caretui not to confound 
unity with simplicity of plot The for- 
mer does not m any way exclude the 
secondary plots on which the principal 
plot may depend It is necessary only 
that these parts, being skilltully subordi- 
nated to the general plan, shall tend con- 
stantly toward the central plot and 
group themsehes about it at the various 
stages, or rather on the various levels of 
the drama Unity of plot is the stage 
law of perspective 

‘‘ But," the customs-officers of thought 
will cry, “ great geniuses have submitted 
to these rules which you spurn I” Un- 
fortunatelj, jes But what would those 
admirable men have done if they had 
been left to themselves? At all events 
they did not accept your chains without 
a struggle. You should have seen bow 
Pierre Corneille, worried and harassed 
at his first step m the art on account of 
his marvelous work, Le Ctd, struggled 
under Mairet, Claveret, d’Aubignac and 
Scud^ri! How he denounced to poster- 
ity the violent attacks of those men, who, 
he says, made themselves “ all white with 
Aristotle”! You should read how they 
Bald to him— and we quote from books 


of the time. “Young man, you must 
learn before you teach, and unless one 
is a Scahger or a Hemsius that is intol- 
erable ! ” Thereupon Corneille rebels 
and asks if their purpose is to forc*e him 
“much below Claveret.” Here Scuderi 
waxes mdignant at such a display of 
pride, and reminds the “thrice gieat au- 
thor of Le Cid of the modest words m 
which Tasso, the greatest man of his age, 
began his apology tor the finest of his 
works against the bitterest and most un- 
just censure perhaps that will ever be 
pronounced M. Corneille,” he adds, 
“shows m his replies that he is as far 
removed from that author's moderation 
as from his merit The young man so 
justly and gently reproved dares to pro- 
test; thereupon Scuderi returns to the 
charge; he calls to his assistance the 
Eminent Academy ‘ “Pronounce, O my 
Judges, a decree worthy of your emi- 
nence, which will give all Europe to know 
that Le Ctd is not the masterpiece of the 
greatest man in France, but the least 
judicious performance of M. Corneille 
himself. You are bound to do it, both 
tor your own private renown; and for 
tiiat of our people in general, who are 
concerned in this matter; inasmuch as 
foreigners who may see this precious 
masterpiece — they who have possessed 
a Tasso or a Guarini — might think that 
our greatest masters were no more than 
apprentices.” 

These few instructive lines contain the 
everlasting tactics of envious routine 
against growing talent — tactics which 
are still followed in our own day, and 
which, for example, added such a curi- 
ous page to the youthful essays of Lord 
Byron Scuderi gives us its quintessence. 
In hke mannei the earlier works of a 
man of genius are always preferred to 
the ne> er ones, m order to prove that 
he is going down instead of up — M elite 
and La Qalerie da Palate placed above 
Le Ctd. And the names of the dead are 
always thrown at the heads of the living 
— Corneille stoneu with Tasso and Gua- 
rini (Guarini'), as, later, Racine will be 
stonea with Corneille, Voltaire with Ra- 
cine, and as to-day, every one who shows 
signs of rising is stoned with Corneille, 
Racine and Voltaire. These tactics, as 
will be seen, are well-worn ; but they must 
be effective as they are still in use. How- 
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ever, the poor devU of a great man still 
breathed. Here we cannot help but ad- 
mire the way m which Scuden, tne bully 
of this tragic-comedy, forced to the wall, 
blackguards and maltreats him, how pib- 
lessly he unmasks his classical artillery, 
how he shows the author of he Cid 
“what the episodes should be, accord- 
ing to A-istotlc, who tells us m the tenth 
and sixtcinth chapters of liis Poetics 
how he ciushes Corneille, in the name of 
the same .Vristotlc “ in the elei enth chap- 
ter of his Art of Poeiiy, wherein we find 
the condemnation of Le Ctd’’j in the 
name of Plato, “ in the tenth book of his 
Republic in the name of Marcelhnus, 
“as may be seen in the twenty-seventh 
book ” , in the name of “ the tragedies of 
jffiobe and Jtphthah” ; m the name of 
the “A jaJi of tlophocles ” , in the name of 
“ the example of Euripides ”, in the name 
of “ Heinsius, chapter six of the Oon- 
stifution of Tragedy, and the younger 
Scaliger in his poems”; and finally, in 
the name of the Canonists and Juris- 
consults, under the title “Nuptials” 
The first arguments were addressed to 
the Academy, the last one was aimed at 
the Cardinal Vfter the pin-pricks the 
blow with a club A judge was needed 
to decide the question Chapelam gave 
judgment. Corneille saw that he was 
doomed, the lion was muzzled, or, as 
was said at the tnne, the crow [Corneille] 
was plucked ow comes the painful 
side of this grotesque performance after 
he bad been thus quenched at his first 
flash, this genius, thoi oughly modern, fed 
upon the Middle Ages and Spain, being 
compelled to lie to himself and to hark 
back to ancient times, drew for us that 
Castilian Rome, which is sublime be- 
yond question, but in which, except per- 
haps in yicomhle, which w'as so ridi- 
culed by the eighteenth century for its 
dignified and simple coloring, we find 
neither the real Rome nor the true Cor- 
neille. 

Racine was treated to the same perse- 
cution, but did not make the same re- 
sistance Neither in his genius nor in 
his character was there any of Cor- 
neille’s lofty asperity He submitted in 
silence and sacrificed to the scorn of his 
time his enchanting elegy of Esther, his 
magnificent epic, Athahe So that we 
can but believe that, if he had not been 


paralyzed as he was by the prejudices 
of his epoch, if he had come in contact 
less frequently with the classic cramp- 
fish, he would not have failed to intro- 
duce Locustes m his drama between Nar- 
cissus and Nero, and above all things 
would not have relegated to the wings 
the admirable scene of the banquet at 
which Seneca’s pupil poisons Biitannicus 
in tile cup of reconciliation But can we 
demand of the bird that he fly under 
tile receiver of an air-pump’ What a 
multitude of beautiful scenes the people 
of taste have cost us, from Scuden to 
La Harpe ' A noble work might be com- 
posed of all that their scorching breath 
has withered in its germ However, our 
great poets have found a wav none the 
less to cause their genius to blare forth 
through all these obstacles Often the 
attempt to confine them behind walls of 
dogmas and rules is vain Like the He- 
brew giant they carry their prison doors 
with them to the mountains. 

But still the same refrain is repeated, 
and will be, no doubt, for a long w'hile 
to come “ Follow the rules ' Copy the 
models' It was the rules that shaped 
the models ” One moment I In that case 
there are two sorts of models, those 
which are made according to the rules, 
and, prior to them, those according to 
which the rules were made Now, in 
which of these two categories should 
genius seek a place for itself Although 
it IS always disagreeable to come m con- 
tact with pedants, is it not a thousand 
times better to give them lessons than 
to receive lessons from them’ And then 
— copy' Is the reflection equal to the 
light’ Is the satellite which Iraiels un- 
ceasingly in the same circle equal to the 
central creatue pl.inet’ ^\'llh all his 
poetry Vergil is no more than the moon 
of Homer 

And whom ore we to copy, 1 pray to 
know’ The ancients’ We ha\e just 
shown that their stage has nothing in 
common with ours Moreover, Voltaire, 
who will have none of Shakespeare, will 
have none of the Greeks, either I.et him 
tell us why “The Greeks ventured to 
produce scenes no less revolting to us 
Hippolytus, crushed by his fall, counts 
his w’ounds and utters doleful cries. 
Philoctetes falls in his paroxysms of pain; 
black blood flows from his wound. CEdl- 
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pus, covered with the blood that still 
drops from the sockets of the eyes he 
has torn out, (.oniplains bitterly of gods 
and men We hear the shrieks ot Cly- 
teiiinestra, murdered by her own son, and 
Electra, on the stage, cries. ‘Strike* 
spare her not! she did not spare our 
father.’ Prometheus is fastened to a 
roek by nails driven through his stomach 
and his arms The Furies reply to Cly- 
temneslra’s bleeding shade with inartic- 
ulate roars. Art was m its infancy m 
the time of ..Eschylus, as it was m Lon- 
don in Shakespeare's time” 

Whom shall we copy, then ’ The mod- 
erns’ Whatl Copy copies 1 God for- 
bid! 

“ But,” some one else will object, “ ac- 
cording to your conception of the art, 
you seem to look for none but great 
poets, to count alwai s upon genius ” 
Art certainly does not count upon medi- 
ocrity. It presciibes no rules for it, it 
knovis nothing of it, in fact, mediocrity 
has no existence so far as art is con- 
cerned! art supjilies wings, not crutches. 
Alas* d’Aubignac followed rules, Cam- 
pistron copied models. AVhat does it 
matter to art’ It does not build its pal- 
aces for ants. It lets them make their 
ant-hill, without taking the trouble to find 
out whether they have built their bur- 
lesque mutation of its palace upon its 
foundation 

The critics of the scholastic school 
place their poets in a strange position 
On the one hand they cry mcessantly; 
‘‘Copy the models*” On the other hand 
they have a habit of declaring that ‘‘the 
models are inimitable”! Now, if their 
craftsman, by dint of h.ird work, suc- 
ceeds in forcing through this dangerous 
defile some coloiless tracing of the mas- 
ters, these ungrateful wretches, after ex- 
amining the new refaccmiento, exclaim 
sometimes: ‘‘This doesn’t resemble any- 
thing ' ” and sometimes “ This resem- 
bles everything'” And by virtue of a 
logic made for the occasion each of these 
formulse is a criticism 

Let us then speak boldly. The time 
for it has come, and it would be strange 
if, in this age, liberty, like the light, 
should penetrate everywhere except to 
the one place where freedom is most nat- 
ural — the domain of thought. Let us 
take the hammer to theories and poetic 


systems Let us throw down the old 
plastering that conceals the facade of 
art. There are neither rules nor models; 
or, rather, there are no otliei luks than 
the general laws of nature, which soar 
above the whole field of art, and the 
special rules winch lesult from the con- 
ditions appropriate to the subject oi each 
composition The foimer are of the es- 
sence, eteinal, and do not change, the 
latter are variable, external, and are 
used but once. The former are the 
framework that supports the house; the 
latter the scaffolding which is used m 
buddmg it, and winch is made anew for 
each building In a word, the former 
are the fiesh and bones, the latter the 
clothing, of the drama. But these rules 
are not written in the treatises on poetry. 
Richelet has no idea of their existence 
Genius, which divines rather than learns, 
devises for each work the general rules 
from the general plan of things, the spe- 
cial rules from the separate ensemble 
of the subject treated; not after the man- 
ner of the chemist, who lights the fire 
under his furnace, beats his ciucible, an- 
alyzes and destroys, but after the man- 
ner of the bee, whicn flies on its golden 
wings, lights on each flower and extracts 
its honey, leaving it as brilliant and fra- 
grant as before 

The poet — let us insist on this point 
— should take counsel therefore only of 
nature, truth, and inspiration which is 
itself both truth and nature. ‘‘ Quando 
he,” says Lope de Vega, 

Quando he de etcrwir una comedia, 
Encierro los preceptos can sets llaces. 

To secure these precepts ‘‘ six keys ” 
are none too mam, m veiy truth Let 
the poet beware especially of copying 
anything whatsoever — Shakespeare no 
more than Moliere, Schiller no more than 
Corneille. If genuine talent could abdi- 
cate its own nature in this matter, and 
thus lay aside its original personality, to 
transform itself into another, it would 
lose everything by playing this role of its 
own double It is as if a god sliould 
turn valet We must draw our inspira- 
tion from the original sources It is the 
some sap, distributed through the soil, 
that produces all the trees of the forest, 
so different in bearing power, in fruit. 
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In foliage. It is the bame natuie that 
fertilizes and nourishes the most diverse 
geniuses. Ihe poet is a tree that may 
be blown about by all winds and watered 
by eiery fall of dew, and bears his works 
as his fruit, as the fablier of old bore his 
fables Why attach one's self to a mas- 
ter, or graft one's self upon a model’ 
It were better to be a bramble or a this- 
tle, fed by the same earth as the cedar 
and the palm, than the fungus or the 
lichen of those noble trees The bramble 
lives, the fungus legetates Moreover, 
however great the cedar and the palm 
may be, it is not with the sap one sucks 
from them th.it one can become great 
one's self A giant s parasite will be at 
best a dwarf. The oak, colossus that it 
is, can produce and sustain nothing more 
than the mistletoe 

Let there be no misunderstanding: if 
some of our poets have succeeded in be- 
ing great, even when copying, it is be- 
cause, while forming themselves on the 
antique model, they have often listened 
to the voice of nature and to their own 
genius — it IS because they have been 
themselves m some one respect. Their 
branches became entangled in those of 
the near-by tree, but their roots were 
buried dee'p in the soil of art They 
were the ivy, not the mistletoe Then 
came imitators of the second rank, who, 
having neither roots in the earth, nor 
genius in their souls, had to confine them- 
selves to imitation As Charles Xodier 
says: “ After the school of Athens, the 
school of Alexandria ” Then there was 
a deluge of mediocrity; then there came 
a swarm of those treatises on poetry, so 
annoying to true talent, so convenient 
for mediocrity We were told that every- 
thing was done, and God was forbidden 
to create more Moli&res or Corneilles 
Memory was put in place of imagination 
Imagination itself was subjected to hard- 
and-fast rules, and aphorisms were made 
about it: “To imagine,” says La Harpe, 
with his naive assurance, “ is in sub- 
stance to remember, that is all.” 

But Nature' Nature and truth' — 
And here, in order to prove that, far 
from demolishing art, the new ideas aim 
only to reconstiiict it more firmly and 
on a better foundation, let us try to point 
out the impassable limit which in our 
opinion, separates reality according to 


art from reahty accordmg to nature. 
It is careless to conluse them as some 
ill-informed partisans ot romanlictsm do. 
Truth in art cannot possibly be, as sev- 
eral writers have claimed, absolute real- 
ity Art cannot produce the thing it- 
self Let us imagine, for example, one 
of those unreflecting promoters ot abso- 
lute nature, of nature viewed apart from 
art, at the performance of a romantic 
play, say Le Cid “What’s that’” he 
will ask at the first word “The Cid 
speaks in verse’ It isn't natural to 
speak in verse " — “ How would you have 
him speak, pray’” — ^"In prose” Very 
good. A moment later, “ How's this ! ” 
he will continue, if he is consistent; “the 
Cid IS speaking French'” — “Well’” — 
“ Nature demands that he speak his own 
language; he can't speak anything but 
Spanish ” 

We shall fail entirely to understand, 
but again — very good. You imagine 
that this IS all’ By no means* before 
the tenth sentence in' Castilian, he is cer- 
tain to rise and ask if the Cid who is 
speaking IS the real Cid, m flesh and 
blood By what right does the actor, 
whose name is Pierre or Jacques, take 
the name of the Cid’ That is false. 
There is no reason why he should not go 
on to demand that the sun should be sub- 
stituted for the footlights, real trees and 
real houses for those deceitful wings. 
For, once started on that rood, logic has 
you by the collar, and you cannot stop 

We must admit, therefore, or confess 
ourselves ridiculous, that the domains of 
art and of nature are entirely distinct. 
Nature and art are two things — were 
it not so, one or the other would not ex- 
ist Art, in addition to its ideahstic 
side, has a terrestrial, material side Let 
it do what it will, it is shut in between 
grammar and prosody, between 'Vaugelas 
and Richelet. For its more capricious 
creations, it has formules, methods of 
execution, a complete apparatus to set 
in motion. For genius there are delicate 
instruments, for mediocrity, tools 

It seems to us that some one has al- 
ready said that the drama is a mirror 
wherein nature is reflected. But if it 
be an ordinary mirror, a smooth and pol- 
ished surface, it will give only a dull 
image of objects, with no relief — faith- 
ful, but colorless; every one knows that 
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color and light are lost in a simple re- 
flection The drama, therefore, must be 
a concentratmg mirror, which, instead of 
weakening, concentrates and condenses 
the colored rays, which makes of a mere 
rieam a Lght, and of a light a flame 
Xhen only is the drama acknowledged 
by art 

The stage is an optical point. Every- 
thing that eusts m the world — in his- 
tory, in life, in man — should be and 
can be reflected therein, but under the 
magic wand of art. Art turns the leaves 
of the ages, of nature, studies chron- 
icles, strives to reproduce actual facts 
(especially in respect to manners and pe- 
cubarities, which are much less exposed 
to doubt and contradution than are con- 
crete facts), restores what the chroniclers 
have lopped off, harmonizes what tiicy 
have collected, divines and supplies their 
omissions, fills their gaps with imaginary 
scenes which have the color of the time, 
groups what they have left scattered 
about, sets m motion anew the threads 
of Providence which woik tlie human 
marionettes, clotlies the whole with a 
form at once poetical and natural, and 
imparts to it that vitality of truth and 
brilliancy which gives birth to illusion, 
that prestige of reality which arouses the 
enthusiasm of the spectator, and of the 
poet first of all, for the poet is sinceie 
teus tl.e aim of art is almost divine 
to brmg to life again if it is writing his- 
tory, to create if it is writing j oetry 

It is a grand and beautitul sight to 
see this broad development of a drama 
wherein art powerfully seconds nature; 
of a drama wherein the plot moves on 
to the conclusion with a firm and un- 
embarrassed step, without diffuseness 
and without undue compression: of a 
drama, in short, wherein the poet abun- 
dantly fulfills the multifold object of 
art, which is to open to the spectator a 
double prospect, to illuminate at the 
same time the mterior and tlie exterior 


of mankind; the exterior by their speech 
and their acts, the interior, by asides 
and monologues, to bung together, m a 
word, m the same picture, the drama 
of life and the drama of conscience. 

It will readily be imagined that, for a 
work of this kind, if the poet must chooae 
(and he must), he should choose, not 
the beautiful, but the characterialic. 
Not that It is advisable to “make local 
coloi,” as they say tu-da> , that is, to 
add as an afterthought a lew discordant 
touches here and there to a work that is 
at best utterly conventional and false 
The local color should nut be on the sur- 
face of the drama, but in its substance, 
in the very heart of the vvork, whence 
it spieads of itself, naturally, event}, 
and, so to speak, into ever} corner of 
the drama, as tlie sap ascends tiom the 
root to the tree's topmost leaf The 
drama should be thoroughly impregnated 
W'lth this eulor of the timei which should 
be, in some sort, in the air, so that one 
detects It only on entering the theater, 
and that on going iurth one finds one's 
self m a difierent period and atmuspliere. 
It requires some stud} , some labor, to at- 
tain this end; so iiiuth the better It 
IS well that the avenues ot art should 
be obstructed b} those brambles trum 
which ever} body recoils excejit those of 
powerful will. Besides, it is this very 
study, fostered by an ardent mspiration, 
which will ensure the drama agamst a 
vice that kills it — the commonplace. To 
be c'ommon])lare is the failing of short- 
sighted, shoit-bieathed poets. In this 
tableau of tlie stage, each figure must be 
held down to its most prominent, must 
mdividual, most piecisely defined char- 
acteristic. Even the vulgar and the tuv- 
ib1 should have an accent of their own. 
Like God, the true poet is present in 
every part of his W'ork at once Genius 
resembles the die which stamps the king’s 
effigy on copper and golden coins alike. 
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AI-EXANDRE DUMAS FILS 


Alexandre Dumas, the illegitimate son 
of the celebi cited noiehst, was born at 
Pans in 18^4 His father lecognued 
him at an early age, and gave him his 
name The \outh was educated at the 
Institution Goubaux and the College 
Bourbon, and alter leaving school was 
initiated into the riotous hfe his father 
himseli was aicustuiiied to From these 
eaily experiences Dumas fils made ample 
use in his plavs and prefaces, and La 
Vcinie aiijL canieliaa was the immediate re- 
sult of Ins observations It was written 
to extricate the joung man from a mass 
of debts, winch he was enabled to pay 
with the royalties. He had, however, at- 
tempted to follow his father’s piotes- 
sion, and a number ot more or less medi- 
ocre novels belong to his eaily period 
For over thiity years he pioduced plays 
regularly and tbught bravely to make 
the theater an instiument of public use- 
fulness He died at Marly-le-Koy in 
1895 

Dumas fils was an incorrigible adher- 
ent of the “usetul” drama — the drama 
which should expose vices, remedy evils, 
and be m general an instrument of pub- 
lic and private good Somewhat late in 
his career he wrote an open letter to 
Sarcey — A M. Sarcey , — which has since 
been reprinted in the first series ot the 
Entr’ actes — where he clearly states his 
ideals as to the function of the drama 
He says . “ I realize that the prime requi- 
sites of a play are laughter, tears, pas- 
sion, emotion, interest, curiosity to leave 
hfe at the cloak-room, but I mainlain 
that if, by means of all these ingredients, 
and without miniinizing one ot them, I 
can exercise some influence over society, 
if, instead of treating effects I can tieat 
causes, if, for example, while I satirize 
and describe and dianiatize adultery' 1 
can find means to force people to discuss 
the problem, and the lavv'-iiiaker to re- 
vise the law, I shall have dune more than 
my' part as a poet, I shall have done mv 
duty as a man” Dumas’ many' plavs 
and more numerous prefa'es and’ articles 
bear out and develop this basic idea 
Together with Emile Augier, he brought 
the thesis-play to its highest point of de- 


velopment His influence is seen m 
many of Ibsen’s works, though the Nor- 
wegian was not so directly didactic 
More especially m France has his pre- 
occupation with moral utility borne 
fruit, particularly in the plays of Paul 
Hervieu and Eugene Brieux 

On the drama: 

Au Lacteur, in vol 1 of the Theatre com- 
plet (Pans, 18b8) 

A Propos de la Dame aux camelias 
(18b7). 

Pretatoiy note to Diane de Lya (1868) 
A Uenii Laroix. pretatoiy note to Le 
Bijou de la Heme (I8b8). 
Avant-Propoa to Le Demi-Monde 
(18b8) 

A Charles Marchal, preface to La Ques- 
tion d'aryent (1868) 

Prcfme to Le Pila natural (1868) 

Preface to Un Phe produ/ue (1808) 
Preface to I’^lnii des femmes (1809) 
Preface to Lea Ideas de Madame Aubiay 
(1870) 

Prefaie to Vne Viaite de noces (1871) 
Au Public, pieface to La Prineease 
Cteoryea (1877) 

A M Cuvillier-Fle'uri/, pietace to La 
Femme de Claude (1873) 

Pieface to Monsieur Alphonse (1873) 
Piifaie to L’Ltraiiiieie (1879) 

Sotea de la Pnnceaae de Baydad (lb9J) 
^otea ivr Denise (189J) 

Xoles sui FrannUon (189J) 

Preface to Le Theatre dea autres, vol 1 
(1891) 

Piefnee to Cn Mariaye dans un chapeau 
(1894) 

Pieface to Le Supplies d'une femme 
(1891) 

Preface to Ileloiae Paranquet (1894). 
Preface to V'ol 2 of the Ihcdtre dea aur- 
tres (1895) 

The Edition des Oomidiena of the TM- 
dtre coinplet, 7 vols (Pans, 1895), 
contains new pref.ices and notes which 
have since been collected into a single 
volume (iVofes), and included in the 
regular edition of the Thiatre complet 
as vol. 8 (nd.). 
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Miscellaneous essays, many of them on 
the drama, are collected in the Entr" 
actes, 3 vols (Pans, 1877-79), and the 
single volume of Nouveaux Entr’ actea 
(Pans, 1890). 

Dumas fils wrote prefaces to some forty 
books, a complete list of which is found 
in Carlos M Moel’s Lea Idiea aocialea 
dans le thddtre de A. Dutnaa fila 
(Pans, 1912). 

Editions: 

The Calmaim-L6vy edition of the ThS- 
Atre complet, in 8 vols (Pans, 1895), 
IS the authoritative edition for plays 
and prefaces The same publishers 
also issue the Entr’ actea in 3, and the 
Jfouveaux Entr’ actea in 1 vol (see 
latest editions). The only preface that 
has appeared in English is that to 
Un Pbre prodigue, translated bv Bar- 
rett H Clark, as The Techmc of Play- 
•wrtlmg (in The Drama, Chicago, Feb, 
1917) 

On Dumas fils and his works: 

Thtophile Gautier, Portiaita eontempo- 
ratna et qneationa actuellea (Pans, 
1873) 

H de Lapommeraye, Hiaione da dihat 
d'A Dumas fils au theatre (Pans, 
1873). 


Leopold Lacour, Trow ThMtrea (Paris, 
1880) 

Emile Zola, Eoa Auteurs Sramatiques 
(Pans, 1881). 

Paul Bourget, Nowceaux easaia de psy- 
chologie contemporame (Pans, 1885), 

Paul de Saint-Victor, Tkddtre contem- 
porain (Pans, 1889) 

Jules Lemaitre, Impressions de thidtre, 
V and VI (Pans, 1892) 

Brander Matthews, French Dramatists 
of the Nineteenth Century (4th ed. 
New York, 1905). 

Hippolyte Pangot, Le Thidtre d’hier 
(Pans, 1893) 

Beni Doumic, Portraits d’icrwams 
(Pans, 1892) 

, De Scribe it Ibsen (Pans, 1896) 

Antoine Benoist, Essaot de critique dra- 
matiquB (Pans, 1898) 

Augustin Filon, De Dumas d Roaiand 
(Pans, 1898) 

Carlos M Noel, Lea I dies sociales dans 
le ihidire de A Dumas fils (Pans, 
1912) 

Anatoic Prance, M Alexandre Dumas 
11.01 alisle (in La Vie httiiaire, I, Pans, 
1,’88 Translated by A W Evans as 
On Life and Letters, First Series, 
London and New York, 1911) 

H Stanley Schwarz, Alexandie Dumas, 
fils. Dramatist (New York, 1927). 


PREFACE TO A PRODIGAL P’ATHERi 
{Preface (to) Un Pire prodigue] 
(1868) 


To-dav, by your leaie, we shall dis- 
Luss technique We should never fail to 
attribute to technique the importance 
due it m clraindtic art Technique is so 
important that it sometimes liajipens that 
technique is mistaken for art Ot all 
the vaiious forms which can be assumed 
by thought, the drama is that which 
most neaily appioaches the plastic arts, 
dram.itic .irt cannot be practiced before 
one knows all the material methods — 
with this ditterencc, however, that in all 
the other arts these methods can be 
learned, but m this, one divines them, 
or, rather, has them within him 

1 Re printed from The Drama (Feb, 1917) 
TranMnted for the Srst time in English, by 
the editor Complete text — Ed 


One may become a painter, a sculptor, 
even a music lan, by study — but not a 
dr.imatist One is a dramatist at the 
beginning, the way one is daik or light, 
witiiout wislimg it It is a freak of na- 
ture that has so constructed your MSion 
as to enable you to see in a certain way, 
winch IS not absolutely the true way, but 
w'hich for the time being appears to be 
the only w.iv wheieby you can make 
others sec what you have seen The man 
who is called to write for the st,ige re- 
veals this very rare faculty at his first 
attempt, in a farce at school or in a 
parlor charade It is the science of 
optics and perspective which allows him 
to depict a human being, a character, a 
passion, an act of the soul, with a sin- 
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gle scratch of the pen The illusion is 
so complete that it often happens that 
vhen Uie spectator turns reader and 
wishes to relive tor his personal satis- 
faction the emotion he has expeiienced 
together n ith the crowd, he not only can- 
not find that emotion in the xjritien word 
and action, but he cannot find the place 
itself in the play nheie he experienced 
it A word, a look, a gesture, a pause, 
a purely atmospheric combination of ef- 
fects had held him spell-bound That is 
the genius of technique — if these two 
words can stand side by side A play is 
to other forms of literature what a ceil- 
ing fresco is to wall- or easel-paintings 
Woe be unto the painter if he forgets 
that his fresco must he seen from a dis- 
tance, with the hght coming from be- 
low! 

A man of no value as thinker, moral- 
ist, philosopher, writer, may be a first- 
rate dramatist, that is to say, as manip- 
ulator ot the purely external actions of 
human beings, and, on the other hand, 
in order to be accejited in the theater 
as thinker, moralist philosopher, and 
writer, it is indispensable that he be 
endowed with the same particular qual- 
ities as the man ot no value (except as 
technician). In short, if one would be 
master m this art he must first be pro- 
ficient in its technique 

If it be a fact ttat the natural en- 
dowments cannot be given to those who 
are without them, nothing, on the other 
hand, is easier than to recognize them 
in those who do possess them 

The first ot these endowments, the 
most indispensable, the one that domi- 
nates and commands, is logic — which in- 
cludes good sense and clearness The 
truth may be absolute or relative, ac- 
cording to the impoitancc of the sub- 
ject and the miUru But the logic must 
be implacable from beginning to end, 
it must never lose sight of this end, 
while developing the idea and tlie action 
The dramatist must unflaggingly place 
before the spectator that part of the 
being or thing for or agamst which he 
aims to draw a conclusion Then comes 
the science of contrasts, that is to say, 
the blacks, the shadows, the balancing, 
the totality of effect, harmony; then con- 
-cMseness and tempo, which prevent the 
listener’s being distracted or reflecting, 


or taking a momentary breath, to discuss 
in his own mind with the author, the 
knowledge ot foreground and back- 
ground, kee^iing the figure which ought 
to stand out in the high-light fiom fil- 
ing into the shadow, and those which 
belong in the middle-distance trom as- 
suming a position of too great prom- 
inence, and then the mathematical pre- 
cision, inexorable, fatal, which multiplies 
scene by scene, even by event, act by 
act, up to the denouement, which must 
be the sum-total, the Q £ D ; and, 
lastly, the exact conception of our lim- 
itations, which forbid us to make our 
picture larger than the frame, because 
the dramatist who has even the most to 
say must say it all between eight in the 
evening and midnight, out of which pe- 
iiod he must subtract one hour for entr’- 
actes, and repost for the audience. 

I have not mentioned imagination, be- 
cause the theater — besides the author — 
supplies this in the actors, scenerj, aud 
accessories It puts into flesh and bone, 
in spoken w'ords, m images, belore the 
spectator, the mdividuals, places, and 
things winch he W'ould be forced to im- 
agine were he reading a book Xor have 
1 spoken of invention, because in our 
profession there is no such thing We 
need invent nothing; we have only to 
observe, remember, feci, coordinate, re- 
store, in a particular form, what every 
spectator ought to have recalled to him 
immediately after having felt or seen, 
without having been conscious of it As 
for basis, the real, as tor facts, what 
is possible, as for means, what is in- 
genious, that is all that cats rightfully 
be asked of us 

Does the art of the drama, which re- 
quires a technique all its own, likewise 
demand a style of its owii® Yes No 
one IS altogether a diamatist unless he 
has his manner of writing, just as he 
has his manner of seeing, a manner alto- 
gether personal, A play should be writ- 
ten as if it were nevei intended to he 
other than read. The production is noth- 
ing but a reading by many people 
who do not care or know how to read 
A play succeeds as a result of people’s 
going to the theater; it becomes firmly 
established as a result of being read 
The spectator gives it a certain notoriety, 
the reader gives it lasting fame. The 
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play that we have no desire to read 
without having seen, 1101 to re-read after 
having seen it, is dead, no matter if it 
enjoys a run of two thousand nights. 
Only, it IS necessary, if tlie woik is to 
suriive without the aid of the interpre- 
ter, that the writer’s style be such as to 
convey to the reader the solidity, pro- 
portions, form, and suggestions of tone, 
which are applauded by the spectator m 
a theater The style of the greatest 
writers can he of no help to the drama- 
tist except as a sort of reference* it can 
teach him only a few words, and there 
are even a number of these which he 
must eschew fiom his vocabulary, be- 
cause they lack the relief, strength, 
character — I had almost said triiiality 
— which are necessary to the end of set- 
ting the true human being in action on 
a false ground Alolihre’s vocabulary is 
very hmited, he invariably uses the same 
expressions, be plays the gamut of the 
whole of the human soul on five octaves 
and a half. 

Written style, that is, thought pre- 
sented directly to the reader, can be fixed 
once for all Whoever writes a story, 
be it merely a dialogue destined to be 
read and nothing mure, can make use of 
the form of a master of his own class — 
Bossuet, Voltaire, Pascal, Jean-Jacques, 
Sand, Hugo, Lamartine, Renan, Theo- 
phile Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Flaubeit, 
About; and not only will he not be 
blamed, but rather praised for paying 
homage to tradition and purism Per- 
haps even his original sources will not 
be perceived, but his influence will be 
felt; he will be proclaimed a writer, and 
will actually be one, even if his elegant 
and pure style fails to contain a single 
original idea We see examples of this 
every day, books in which the style leads 
one to beliei e that there is a solid foun- 
dation of thought 

There is nothing of the sort in the 
drama. The moment we imitate the 
style of one of our masters, we are not 
bailed as respectful disciples; we are 
tiresome imitators What we ought to 
imitate in those masters is their man- 
ner of observing and not of stating 
Each of them has his own trade-mark, 
which cannot be imitated without our 
being accused of counterfeiting. Read 
Corneille, Racme, Molihre, Marivaux, 


Beaumaichdis — to speak only of the 
dead — and notice the difterence m their 
styles Notice how each one 01 them has 
pouted his paiticular essence into the 
flowing riier whicli is called language' 

Need this style of the drama be cor- 
rect!* No, so fur as mere grammar is 
concerned It must first ot all be clear, 
coloied, penetrating, incisive. 

Je t’aiinaia inconstant, qu’awrais-je 
fait, fidHe> is an adorable grammabcal 
slip, which was moreover not necessi- 
tated by the meter, and yet, if he had 
had to express the same idea in prose, 
Racine, who knew his technique, would 
have written it with the same error. 
There are certain expressions, certain 
words which m themselves possess a sah- 
ency, a sonority, a form which render 
them necessary, which require their use 
even at the risking of the authoi’s repu- 
tation as a Iiteraiy man Academic writ- 
ers understand nothing of our particular 
torm, and consider us barbarians It 
was this misunderstanding of the two 
different styles that caused La Bruyfere 
to enunciate the absurd truth that, ‘‘All 
Moli^re needed was to avoid jargon, and 
to write purely ’’ 

F^nelon thought and spoke like La 
Bruybre when he wrote of our leader. 

La Bruybre was right and wrong, that 
is why I said “absurd truth,” in refer- 
ence to the opinion of a writer whom I 
revere more than any* one else does, the 
author who put our language on a firm 
basis, who mandated the world with 
truths which he would have been in- 
capable of stating m the theater, be- 
cause he would have woiked everything 
out in detail instead of niodehng it in 
high relief 

{suppose now that you are Fbnelon — 
an assumption which certainly cannot 
wound your feelings Your connection 
with the church will not allow you to go 
to the theater; nevertheless, you wish to 
keep ab least of the tunes, because you 
aie a writer, a prince’s tutor, and you 
live in the most literary age that France 
hud yet known You have heard a cer- 
tain Molifere spoken of — a fellow who 
has been excommunicated — an actor, a 
valet rfe ehwmhre of the King, who, some 
say, writes immoral comedies; others — 
Boileau, for instance — subhme works. 
And you read these hues: 
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"Pour moi, je vous Vavoue, je me re- 
puia un peu de gluire Les applaudissc- 
iuent& me touchent, et je tiens que, dans 
tous les beaux-arts, c'est un suppliee 
assez facheux que de se produiie a dts 
sots, g«e d’essuyer sur des compositions 
la barbarie d’un stupide II y a plaisir, 
ne m’en, paries point, a tiavaillcr pour 
des peisonnes gut soient capables de sen- 
tir les delicatesses d’un ait, gut sachent 
faire un doux acceuil aux heautes d'un 
ouvrage, et, par de cliatouillantes appro- 
bations, vour regain de \otie travail 
Que, la recompense la plus agreablc qu’on 
puisse recevoir dea choses que Ton tait, 
c’est de les loir connues, de les voir 
caresser d'un applaudissement gui vous 
bonore, il n’y a nen, ll inon avia, gut nous 
paye niieux que cela de toutes nos fa- 
tigues, et ce sont des douceurs exquiaes 
que des louanges eclairees ’’ 

You are Fenelon' You stop at that 
point, and you throw aside Le Bovtqeon 
gentUhomme and say, "A poor writer” 
And you think no more about it 

Xow, it happens that you are not 
Fenelon — and the case is extremely 
easy, you are the fiist-iomer and you 
are inteiested in liteiature; natuiallv 
you know the works of Fenelon and >Io- 
liere. You are aaked which one you 
would prefer to be, which would you 
choose^' Muliere, without a shadow ot 
doubt That is all I have to saj 

Such errois, so shocking when thev are 
read, not onlv pass uppeiceived in the 
theater beniath the mton ition of the 
actoi and the movciiient of the play, but 
even soiiietiiiies arid to the lite ot tlic 
whole, just as small eyes, a large nose, a 
huge mouth and ilisoi tiered h.iir, often 
add moie grace, th.iiactei, jiassion and 
distinttion to a face, than Greek per- 
fection of feature That Greek type has 
been accepted as an idial tvpe of beauty 
because some sort of set ideal must be 
established in every art, but after this 
has been once established, each artist 
goes his own way according to his par- 
ticular temperament, and overthrows tra- 
dition if he IS sufficiently strong to do so 
Thus it is that new schools are founded, 
and men discuss them This is not a 
bad way of killing time, which has its 
longueurs, [dull periods] as we say in 
the theater 


“Then should we allow errors on top 
of errors, us 111 the style of Jl Scribe’ 
Is that sufficient’ ” 

ExactI}, if the style of Scribe ex- 
presses ideas What do I care for the 
material of a dress, piucided the dress 
itself be beautiful’ 

"But then, will M Scribe perish be- 
cause of his foim’” 

Another mistake' No one ever per- 
ishes because of his form, he lives or 
dies according to the matter Tiansla- 
tion offers a proof of my assertion We 
can daily admire foreign writers in trans- 
lations which are far better in style than 
the plays of >I Scribe, because, since the 
thought is strong and solid, it stands 
toitli and takes shape above anil bevond 
the soft and colorless fonii, like a m'oiin- 
tain-pcak emerging fiom the morning 
mist Think like dSschvlus and w rite 
like M Sciibe, we ask nothing more of 
you Unfortunately, or lather fortu- 
nately, such a discrepancy is impossilile. 
Expression will always, in spite ot one's 
desires, equal thought it will be' just 
and firm if the thought is great; feeble 
and bombastic if the thought is vulgar 
or common Inspiration ot idea and sin- 
cerity are lacking in M Sciibe, hence Ihe 
want of expression; he is not biiiiself 
convinced, he cannot be eloquent A 
liqueur sans valeur, vase suns prii [A 
worthless liquid for a worthless jar ] 
But >I Scribe did not trv to vviitc coiiie- 
clies; he tiied merely' to write for the 
theiUe) , he had no w’ish cither to pi each, 
to instruct, or to correct peiipl'e, he 
wanted only' to amuse tliem He did not 
seek that glory w'hieh iiiiiiiortali/es the 
dead, but contented himselr with success 
which affords popularity' to the living 
and riehes which they' can cngiy He 
was a prestidigitator of the flist rank — 
a marvelous juggler He exposed a sit- 
uation to you as if it W'ere a muscade ’ 
and led you, in tears and lauglitei and 
terror, during two, three, or five acts, 
through to the denouement It was al- 
ways the same, and he never said anj'- 
thing The language used m condui.ting 
these tricks was intended to throw tlie 
audience off the scent and gam time un- 
til the arrival of the promised effect, 
the moment when the muscade becomes 

2 Ball of spice used by jugglers — Bd. 
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a shell of ’48, only to return to the jug- 
gler’s goblet at the end It was merely 
by the juggler’s sleight of hand that the 
trick was done. The performance o\er, 
the candles weie snufied out, the mua- 
eadea put back into tlie saik, goblets 
placed one within the other, the excite- 
ment passed, life and movement went — 
there remain in the mind and soul ot the 
spectator never an idea, a thought, no 
enthusiasm, no hope, no remorse, no agi- 
tation, no consolation People have seen, 
heard, had their curiosity aroused; 
laughed, wept — which is a great deal, 
but they have learned nothing Per- 
haps they afterward referred to the pla> , 
they never discussed it In shoit, 
Scribe possessed all the qualities pertain- 
mg to talent, but not one indicative of 
genius. Three times only did his char- 
acters assume the appearance, not ot 
actual life, hut of the epic life; and that 
was when Meyerbeer lent his powerful 
life-giving breath Once, and once only, 
did he suc< eed in prj mg open the gate 
of the temple and stealing upon the 
mysteries ot the Good Goddess he bor- 
dered upon great comedy in Camara- 
derie, in which he had as much to be 
proud, as to be ashamed of The day 
that play was performed, he jiroved that 
he might have belonged to the fauuly 
of true observers, and that by concen- 
trating his powers, thinking less of riches 
and more of his art, he might have been 
a great dramatist But he did nut will 
it, his will be done ’ 

Still, the drama owes one real inno- 
vation to him, an innovation that may 
be taken as his own particular tlieoiy 
of the drama 1. p to his time love and 
mariiage with the loved woman weie 
consideied the final lecompense of the 
comedy hero. The poet made this woman 
out to be as beautiful, as pure, as pas- 
sionate, in short, as interesting as pos- 
sible M, Sciibe thought that he ought 
to add to all these qualities, another 
quality of the first order a good three 
per cent, income There is no happiness 
possible in the crowning marriage unless 
the young lady brings the young man 
a fat dowry. And so well did M Scribe's 
ideal coincide with that of his public, 
that the public recognized him at once 
as its representative, and during a third 
of a century the high-priest of this 


bourgeois rehgion celebrated mass every 
night on the altar of the half-crown, 
turning round from time to tmie in the 
midst of the ceremony , to say to his flock, 
with his hand on the double-columned 
Evangel! vobiacum> 

Collaborators, pupils, mutators, ama- 
teurs, were not lacking in this facile, 
agreeable, productive entci prise, which 
perverted public taste and led away 
from serious art The Scribe had passed 
into the customs and manners of the 
times Theie was no safety outside his 
beaten path Untoitunately, the master 
abused his technique, and people ended 
by tirmg of the everlasting colonels, 
widows, rich heiresses whose dowries 
were the obicet of continual puisuit; 
of artists supjiorted by bankcis' wives; 
of Legion of Honor crosses obtained m 
adulteiy, of all-povvertul millionaires, of 
shop-girls who led queens by the nose 
People telt the need of hearing some- 
thing that smacked of coimiienscnse, 
which should encourage and console hu- 
manity, which is neithei so selfish nor 
so foolish as M bcribe would have us 
think Shortly alter him tame a robust- 
uimded, loyal and refined man [Linile 
Augierj, and Gabnelle, with its simple 
and touching action, and noble and beau- 
tiful language, was the fiist work of 
revolt against the older conventional 
drama The intelligent, fatlieily, and 
eloquent husband was csalLed on the 
same stage while for twenty years had 
been held up to ridicule the everlastmgly 
toolisb, blinded husband, deceived shame- 
lessly by his amoiuus wife, and where 
bad been two women, a traveling sales- 
man, an aitist, or else a diplomat 
dressed, wanned, and decorated by his 
mistress, and finally made rich by his 
cousin — a sop to his remorse' 

“Why this piejudiie against M. 
Scribe ^ ” you will ask. “ Why Uiis at- 
tack ■■ ’’ 

I am not attacking M Scribe; I am 
not beating the drum m fiont of my 
own shop in 01 del to prevent v^our going 
into mv neighbor’s, but, having set out 
to discuss this matter of technique, 1 
am studying and e\]ilaining the man 
who IS its living incarnation, and who 
has pushed the science of it so tur that, 
as I said earlier, some have mistaken 
that technique for art itself. No one 
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knew better than M. Scribe — who was 
without cuniicbon, without simpbcity, 
without any philosophic end m view — 
how to set into action if nob a character 
or an idea, at least a subject, and above 
all a situation, and to extract troin that 
subject and that situation, their logical 
theatric effect, none better than be un- 
derstood how to assimilate the latest 
ideas and adapt them to the stage, some- 
times on a scale and in a spirit abso- 
lutely opposed to the combinations of 
the one troiii whom he received the idea 
He turned everything to his own advan- 
tage. the temperament, the debut, the 
name, the heauty, the ugliness, the stout- 
ness, the thinness, the arms, the feet, the 
expression, the color of the hair, the ele- 
gance, the stupidity, the cleverness, of 
file actor or actress, even the tastes, 
passions, prejudices, hypocrisies, coward- 
ice of the public he was addressing, from 
which he tried to take its fortune and 
its hberty He was tlie most extraordi- 
nary improviser we have had m the his- 
tory of our drama, he was the most ex- 


pert at manipulatmg characters that had 
no hfe. He was the shadow-Shake- 
speare. 

Now, if among the four hundred plays 
he wrote, either by himself or m col- 
laboration, you place ll ns faut jurer d» 
nen, or Dn Capnee, or II font qu’une 
ports soil ouvsrle ou fermie — that is to 
say, a tiny proverbs written by the most 
naive and mexpert of dramatists [Alfred 
de Musset] — you will see all Scribe’s 
plays dissolve and go up into tfam air, 
like mercury when heated to three hun- 
dred and fifty degrees, because Scribe 
worked for his audience without puttmg 
into his labor anything of bis soul or 
heart, while Musset wrote with heart 
and soul tor tlie heart and soul of hu- 
manity. His sincerity' gave him, though 
he was unaware of this, all the resources 
which were the sole merit of Scribe. 

“ And the conclusion’' ” 

Is that the dramatist who knows man 
as Balzac did, and tlie theater as Scribe 
did, will be Uie greatest of the world’s 
dramatists. 
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Francisque Sarcey was born at Dour- 
dan in 18J8 His early schooling was 
thorough, and the young student distm- 
guished himself at the Lycee Charle- 
magne, and later at the Ecole Norinale 
After his graduation he was made a pio- 
fessor at Chaumont, in 1851, but his lib- 
eral opinions soon caused his expulsion, 
and transfer elsewhere In 1858 he re- 
signed from his position at Grenoble, 
and returned to Pans with the intention 
of making literature his hfe work He 
wrote novels, stories, and miscellaneous 
essays for the papers and magazines. 
Through his friend Edmond About be 
was introduced to sev’erai editors who 
soon realized the critical powers of Sar- 
cey. In 1860 he began writing dramatic 
criticism for L’Optnion naltonale, and 
seven years later accepted the post of 
dramatic critic on Le Tempt, which he 
held until his death in 1819 

During the greater part of his career, 
Sarcey was the veritable despot of 


French dramatic criticism. Henry James 
said he held m “his hand the fortune of 
a play.” Saricy was incorruptible, sane 
in his viewpoint, clear-sighted, logical, 
though somewhat nariow It was his 
pioud boast that he represented the aver- 
age bourgeois theatei-goer, the public 
“that pays,” and his feuillctons reflected 
the taste of the time He was an ad- 
herent of the “ well-made play,” and con- 
sidered Scribe, and later Sardou, among 
the greatest of all diamatists. In Ins 
lectures and throughout all his writings 
he insists upon the necessity for struc- 
ture, basing his theory on the funda- 
mental fact that a play must be pre- 
sented in a theater before an audience. 
Practical above all things, Sarcev was a 
great force in his day, demanding as he 
did perfection in artistic form. Nearly 
all his collected dramatic criticisms are 
in the Qiinrnnte ant de thf'ntre, which 
were selected after his death from his 
Temps feuillctons. In these eight vol- 
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umcs he exposes bis theories with acu- 
men and clarity. L nfortunately his the- 
ory of the sietie a faire, or Obligator!/ 
Scene, as William Aicber phrases it, is 
not now obtainable, though it is passible 
to reconstruet it out of the reprinted 
essays. Ihe Easai d’une eathetique da 
theatre, which is here translated, orig- 
inally appeared in 1876, and serves to 
show the logical methods of the French 
critic. 

Editions: 

The Tempi feuilletons were first selected 
and edited by Adolphe Brisson as 
QuaraiUe ana de theatre, 8 vols. (Paris, 
190(M)2 Uccasional reterences to the 
drama are also to be found m Souv- 
enirs de jeuneaae (Pans, 1884), ii'o«o- 
enira d’age mar (Pans, 189i), and 
Comldiena et comediennes (1878). 

The Eaaat d’une eathitique de theatre, 
which first appeared m 1876, is trans- 
lated by Hatcher H Hughes, as A 
Theory of the Theater, with an intro- 
duction by Brander Matthews (Dra- 
matic Museum of Columbia Umver- 
sity, New York, 1916). 
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On Barcey and his works: 

Sarcey’s own Souvenirs (see above), and 
Le Siege de Paris (Pans, 1871). 

Preliminary essays under Francisgue 
Sarcey m the first volume of the <dua- 
rante ana de theatre (Pans, 1900) 

Introduction and Notes in the Dramatic 
Museum edition of the translation of 
the Essai (see above). 

Heinrich Behrens, Franctsque Sarceys 
Theaterkritik (Greifswald, 1911). 

Rene Doumic, l)e Scribe d Ibsen (6th 
ed. Pans, 1901). 

, Etudes sur la litt^rature frangaise 

(4ime sene, ^nd ed , Pans, 1901) 

Maurice Eloi, Gntiques d’aujoud’hw 
(Pans, 1888) 

Brander Matthews, Studiee of the Stage 
(New York, 1894). 

, A Study of the Drama (Boston, 

1910). 

, The Development of the Drama 

(New York, 1903) 

Clayton Hamilton, The Theory of the 
Theatre (New York, 1910). 

Ernest Tissot, Lea Evolutions de la an- 
tique fran^aiae (Paria, 1890) 

Jules LemaJtre, Lea Contempoiams, vol. 
2 (Pans, 1889) 

Henry James, French Poets and Novel- 
tats (New York, 1878), 


A THEORY OF THE THEATER i 


[Essai d’une esthetique de thedtre] 
(1876) 


I 

I am going to propose for your con- 
sideration the ideas which I beheve 
should form the first chapter of a treatise 
on the art of the theater But a few 
words by way of preface are necessary. 
Most readers, when you speak to them 
of a treatise on the art of the theater, 
or to express it more simply as did our 
fathers, when you speak to them of the 
Rules of dramatic art, believe that you 
have in mind a code of precepts by the 
aid of which one is assured, if he writes, 

1 RG-pnntcd, eomplete, from the translation 
by Hatcher H Hughes, which omits a few nn* 
important passages (New York, 1916) — h)d. 


of composing a piece without faults, or 
if he cntiiucs, of being able to place his 
finger precisely on every defect 

At bottom this prepossession is en- 
tirely French, and it does not date from 
yesterday You doubtless recall the 
worthy Abbe d’Aubignac who, hating 
promulgated a code of dramatic litera- 
ture, wrote a tragedy according to his 
own formula and made it prodigiously 
tiresome This misadventure has neter 
cured the public in its belief of tlie 
efficacy of rules 

They were cited against Corneille when 
he wiote Le Cid, and against Molifere 
when he wrote L’Ecole dee femmes. 
Poor Corneille struggled as best he could 
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in his Prefaces to release himself from 
these laws which threatened to strangle 
him And in the Critique de L'Eeole dee 
femmee JVlolii^re has preserved tor us a 
record of the annoyances which the 
edants of his time sought to impose on 
im, and it is here that he delivered his 
famous diituni “ There is no other rule 
of the theater than that of pleasing the 
public ” 

We have laughed at this over-state- 
ment, we have not taken it at all seri- 
ously, and less than si\ty years ago oui 
fathers saw w'hat difficulty those who 
were then called the liuuianticists ev- 
penenced m freeing themselves from the 
fetteis of the code of tragedy laid down 
by [Lc] Bossu, put into verse by Boileau, 
commented upon and recnfoiced by all 
the critics of the eighteenth century, with 
Yoltalre at their liead, and after him La 
Harpe and Marmontel 
This national prejudice has its loot in 
our philosophic education From our in- 
fancy we have been taught that there is 
an ideal perfection which has an exist- 
ence of its own and which is like an 
emanation from Divinity that everybody 
carried about with him, a conception of 
it more or less clear, <in im.ige more or 
less enfeebled,' and that works of art 
should be declared good or bad accord- 
ing as they approach or depart from this 
e of peifection 

will not entangle myself by affirming 
that there is no such beau ideal or arche- 
type or absolute perfection I confess 
simply that I do not know what is meant 
by this, that these are questions outside 
my province, which I do not compre- 
hend It may be that in the sublunary 
regions there exists a form of drama 
supreme and marvelously perfect, of 
which our masterpieces are only pale 
counterfeits, 1 leave to those who have 
had the good fortune of beholding this, 
and who say they are delighted by it, 
the duty and the pleasure of speaking 
of it with competence. 

Rules do not render any great service 
in criticizing any more than they do in 
dealing Ihe best that can be said for 
them IS that they may serve as direc- 
tions or guide-posts After all, those 
who have no ear never love music and 
always beat time out of measure when 
they listen. Native taste sustained and 


I purified by training, reflection and usage, 
[ can alone help you to enjoy works of 
art. The first condition of having pleas- 
ure is to love, and we do not love by 
rule 

It is customary m seeking a definition 
of dramatic art to say that drama is a 
representation of life Now, assuredly 
diama is a representation of bfe. But 
when one has said that, he has said no 
gieat thing, and be has taught nothing 
to those whom he has furnished with 
this formula 

All the aits ot imitation are repre- 
sentations of bte All have for their 
purpose the placing ot nature betore our 
eyes. What otlier object has painting 
tlian that oi pui fraying tor us either 
scenes tiom hie or ]>la(.es which serve 
as a setting for it“ And does not sculp- 
ture strive to render tor us the images 
of living crcatuies, now single and now 
joined in groups \\ e m.iv s.iy with 
equal truth ot all the arts that they are 
representations of lite, m other words, 
copies from nature But we see just 
as readily (for it is an observation that 
does not require reflet tion) that each of 
these arts has a difterent means of ex- 
pression, that the conditions to which it 
is obliged to submit m older to repre- 
sent life impose on each of them the 
employment ot particular processes 
Thus painting concerns itself with the 
representation on a plane suifuce of ob- 
jects which have all their dimensions, 
and of scenes from life which m reality 
would require tor their existence a vast 
dejith ot background It is clear that 
if you wish to suggest a thcoiy ot paint- 
ing you must take careful uciount ot tins 
condition and of all others, it there are 
any others, which are essential to this 
art, without which the art itself could 
not e.xist 

The first question to be settled then 
is that of the conditions, material or 
moral, in which resides necessarily and 
inevitably the art of which we speak 
As it IS impossible to separate the art 
from its conditions, as it lives only 
through and by them, as it is not a subtle 
inspiration wafted from heaven or ema- 
nating from the depths of the human 
mind, but something wholly concrete and 
definite which, like all living things, can- 
not exist except in the environment to 
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which it IS adapted, we are moved natur- 
ally to analyse this enurunment to which 
the art bus accoiiiiuodated its lile, from 
which it has sprung, so to speak, by a 
series of successive develojiiiients, and of 
which it will always retain the impress. 
The painter takes a bit of wood or a 
scrap of can%as on which to represent 
bfe. It IS a plane surface, is it not’ 
Here is a fact, sure, undeniable. We 
will set out from there 
In the same way let us inquire con- 
cerning diaiuatic ait if there is not also 
a fact which corresponds to this tact in 
painting and which is in like manner 
the indispensable condition ot its exist- 
ence and developnient, If we find this 
tact we shall be able to draw logically 
some conclusions us incontestable as the 
fact itselt; and we shall discover aftei- 
wards the proof ot these conclusions m 
the history of the art 
Now, in regard to the theater there 
IS one fact which cannot fail to strike 
the least attentive, it is the presence of 
the audience We cannot conceive of a 
play without an audience Take one 
after anothei the accessoiies which seive 
in the pertormance of a dramatic work 
— they can all be replaced or sup- 
pressed e.xcept that one Thus, theaties 
ordinarily are provided with a platform 
in the torm of a stage, but you can 
imagine one without this, in fact, come- 
dies are placed in diaw ing-iooiiis with- 
out changing the arrangement of the 
loom This niav not be very convenient, 
but at any rate it does not alter the 
meaning ot the coiiicdv The toot-lights 
are arranged to light the actors trom be- 
low, and this is a eery usetul device, 
since it places the faces ot the actors 
m full light and makes them seem 
younger and more uniraaled by sup- 
pressing the shadows of the eyebrows 
and the nose But is it a necessary con- 
dition’ Assuredly not. You may im- 
agine such other lighting si stem as you 
please, to say nothing of the sun, which 
was the sole illumination of the ancients, 
who certainly had a theater You may 
even dispense with the scenery and the 
costumes. Corneille and Molifcre have 
been played in bams by strolling actors 
grotesquely costumed according to the 
state of tlieir humble wardrobes It was 
none the less the Cid or the Ecole dea 


fenimea, Shakespeare, as we have been 
told a huudied times, did not trouble 
himselt in the least about scenery A 
board was set up on the stage which 
indicated in writing wlieie the action was 
taking place, and the imagination ot the 
spectator filled in the rest to suit him- 
self It was none the less Othello or 
Romeo and Juliet 

But a play witliout an audience is in- 
concenuble It is possible that a king 
may at some time or other mdulge the 
tantusy of seating hiiuself alone m a 
playhouse and haimg played fur him- 
self alone some piece commanded by 
lum Such an eecenti icitj is only the 
exception wiuch pruies the rule The 
kmg represents the absent audience, he 
IS the crowd all by himself. And like- 
wise the famous solitary spectator at the 
Odeon m the old dajs — the one whom 
Bireux proiided with a fuut-warmei, — 
he was the representative of the absent 
multitude. This legendary spectator was 
not only a spectator, he was the public. 
He included in liis own person the twelve 
hundred truants who should have occu- 
pied the vacant seats about him They 
had delegated their puweis to him, it 
was they who applauded with his hands 
and who bore witness of their boiedom 
when he opened his mouth to yawn 

It is an indisputable fact that a dto- 
matic work, whatever it may be, is de- 
signed to be listened to by a number of 
pel sons united and tunning an audience, 
that this is its ver> essence, that this is a 
necessary condition ot its existence As 
far back as you can go in the history of 
the tlieater, in all countries and in all 
ages, the men who have veutuied to give 
a representation of life in dramatic form 
have begun by gatheiing the spectators 
— Thespis around his chariot as Dumas 
[fils] around his Bfrani/ire It is with 
a public in v lew that they have composed 
their works and had them performed 
This then we can insist on No audience, 
no play: Iho audience is the necessary 
and inevitable condition to which dra- 
matic art must accommodate its means. 


II 

I emphasize this point because it is the 
point of departure, because from this 
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simple fact we can derive all the laws 
of the theater without a single except 
tion 

A moment ago I said that the painter 
is constantly obliged to represent every- 
thing on a flat surface, whether objects 
having all their dimensions or deep per- 
spectives. How does he accompbsh 
this” By a series of conventions, or 
tricks if you prefer, some of which are 
indicated and imposed by the structure 
and habit of our ejes and can hardly 
be niodihed, while tlie others are mere 
traditions which have no foundations in 
the necessity of things and are constantly 
variable. The same is true of the thea- 
ter. Its business is to represent life to 
a crowd This crowd pertornis in some 
sort for dramatic art the function of the 
flat surface m painting. It requires the 
intervention of similar tricks, or if you 
like the term better, of conventions. An 
example or two in order to enable you 
better to understand this A crowd can 
scarcely be held together for more than 
four hours; or put it at five, six, eight, 
ten — let us say a whole day, though that 
IS going rather far It is certain tliat 
the toilowmg day, if this crowd collects 
again, it will not be composed of the 
same elements It will still be a crowd, 
but it will nut be the same crowd. The 
repiesentation of life that we can ex- 
hibit before a crowd cannot then exceed 
^an average of six hours in length- That 
*is^ fact of absolute necessity, against 
which no argument can prevail The 
reading of a hook may continue two 
months, the reader remaining always the 
same But the crowd, by the fact of 
being a crowd, requires that a drama 
end in six hours or less 

The action represented evidently lasts 
more than six hours. Vven m case it 
were confined within this narrow limit 
(which might happen after all) it would 
require a mass of innumerable details 
for which w'c could find no room under 
this compression of time It was neces- 
sary a moment ago to resort to decep- 
tions in order to represent perspective 
on a fl.it surface; it will be necessary 
to resort to conv^entions in order to giv'e 
the impression that a long time has 
elapsed when we have only six hours at 
our disposal 

Let us take another example, drawn 


this tune from the moral order It is 
asserted that a crowd thinks and feels 
differently from the individuals which 
compose it I do not imagine that there 
Is need at present of proving a fact so 
well known and so authentic 

The distinguishing mark then of this 
collective bemg which we call the pub- 
lic Is a certain confirmation of the eye. 
It has tlie smgular pnvikge of sieing 
things from anollit r angle, illumined by 
a light different from that ot le.ility 
The crowd changes the appe.irancc of 
these things; where there are certain 
Imes it sees others, white there aie 
colors ot a certain sort it secs different 
shades. 

Well, if you present to this colli ctive 
being, whose eyes have this gift of buarre 
transformation, evtnls from life just as 
they happened in reality, they will strike 
tlie crowd as being false, for they op- 
pear to the spectators altogether differ- 
ent from what they appear to the in- 
dividuals composing the audience 

Suppose a si ene-jiainter should give to 
his canvas backgrounds the toms he has 
observed in nature, his piiture, lighted 
by the glare of the foot-lights, would ap- 
pear grotesque. So do facts and senti- 
ments diawn from reality and trans- 
ported just us they are to the stage It 
IS absolutely necessary to aecuininodate 
them to the particular disposition of 
mmd which results among people when 
they assemble m the form of a crowd, 
when they compose an audit nee There- 
fore deceptions — conventions — aie es- 
sential. Among these conventions some 
are permanent, others tempoiary and 
changeable 'I'he reason is easy to un- 
derstand The audience is composed oi 
individuals, and among individuiils there 
are sentiments — in very small number, 
it is true — which are general and un'- 
versal, which we find in vaiying degites 
among all the civib/ed peoples who alone 
hove developed a dramatic art Like- 
wise there are prejudices (in still smaller 
number) which we enemmter in all times 
and in all countries. These sentiments, 
these prejudices, or m a word, these waj s 
of looking at things, always remaining 
the same, it is natural that certain con- 
ventions, certain tricks, should be inher- 
ent in all drama, and that they should 
be established as laws. 
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On the contrary, there are other sen- 
timents, other prejudices, which are 
changeable, which vanish every time one 
civilization is succeeded by another, and 
whi(^ are replaced by different wajs of 
seeing 

When the eyes of the audience change, 
the conventions invented to give the illu- 
sion of life should change also, and the 
laws which the technique each epoch has 
promulgated and which it has in good 
faith believed to be universal and un- 
changeable, are destined to fall. But 
these laws may hold good for a long 
time; and they do not crumble except 
under the repeated assaults of intelli- 
gent criticism and of innovators of 
genius 

IVhat are the universal conventions, 
those that have their root in all human- 
ity’ What, on the other hand, are the 
temporary conventions’ What has been 
their influence’ How have they arisen 
and how fallen into disuse’ 

It IS not sufficient simply to affirm that 
drama is the representation of life It 
would be a more exact definition to say 
that dramatic art is the sum total of the 
conventions, universal or local, perma- 
nent or temporary, by the aid of which 
in representing life in the tlieater, the 
audience is given the illusion of truth. 


Ill 

Man, by the fact of being man, in all 
countries and in all agev, has had the 
privilege of expressing his joy or his 
grief liy laiigliler or by tear-. There 
are other aniinals that weep, but of all 
the beings of cieation man is the only 
one that laughs Why does he laugh’ 
And what are the eaiises of laughter’ 
It IS not neces,sarj for the nioiiieiit to an- 
swer this question Alan laughs, that is 
a fact whiih (annot he disiiuted He 
weeps; that is evident He does not 
laugh, nor does he weep in the same 
fashion or at the same things in com- 
pany as alone A crowd laughs more 
heartily and boisterously than an indi- 
vidual. Tears are readier and more 
abundant with an audience than with a 
single man. 

From this disposition of the public to 
express the most universal sentiments 


of human nature, of joy and of sorrow, 
by laughter and by tears, arises the great 
division of the drama into plays that 
are cheerful and plays that are sad; into 
comedy with all its sub-species, and into 
tragedy and drama with all their va- 
rieties 

I do not say that it Is the mission of 
the dramatic autlior to bring life as It 
actually is on the stage; that as there 
are in real life events, some pleasant and 
some unpleasant, it necessarily follows 
that we must have comedies and trag^ 
edies. 

I hold that reality, if presented on the 
stage truthfully, would appear false to 
the monster with the thousand heads 
which we call the public AVe have de- 
fined dramatic art as the sum total by 
the aid of which, in the theater, we rep- 
resent life and give to the twelve hun- 
dred people assembled the illusion of 
truth 

In themselves, events are not cheerful 
and they are not sad They are neither. 
It is we who impregnate them with our 
sentiment or color them to our liking. 
An old man falls, the street urchm who 
IS passing holds his sides and laughs. 
The woman cries out with pity It is 
the same event, but the one has thought 
only of the ridiculousness of the fall, 
the other has seen only the danger. The 
seiond wept where the first found cause 
only tor laughter. 

It is with events from human life as 
it IS with landscapes AVe often say of 
one view that it is hideous and ot an- 
other that it IS agieeable. lhat is an 
abuse of words. It is we who bestow 
on the places we pass the sentiments that 
move us, it is our miaginatiun which 
transforms them, and it is we who give 
them a soul — our own 

It IS true that certain landscapes seem 
bettei adapted to harmonize with the 
grief of a heart vvliiih is sad, but im- 
agine two lovers in the most forbidding 
spot, in the midst of steep cliffs, sur- 
rounded by dark forests and stagnant 
waters. The spot would be illumined 
for them by their love and would remain 
graven m their memorv in delighttul out- 
lines This perfect indifference of na- 
ture has even become in recent times a 
commonplace of poetic development. 
There is nothing which has more in- 
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spired our poetb, e\erjbody lemembers 
the two admirable tunes in wliieli N'lctor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset played upon 
tins theme. Tristesae d’Oli/mpio and 
Souvenir. 

How often may we not observe in ac- 
tual life that which has been pomted out 
to us in a well-known example in the 
classic repertory, viz, that the same sit- 
uation may be treated by laughter or 
by tears, transported from the comic 
to the tragic Mithridates wishes to 
know of Monime whether in his absence 
Xiphar&s has not made lo\e to her, 
whetlier she does not love the young 
man. In order to make her tell the truth 
he pretends to believe himself too old 
for her and offeis to marry her to the 
son who will be better able to take his 
place in her affection Monime allows 
the fatal confession to escape and every- 
body shiveis at the famous line: 

Sire, you, change countenance 

Haip.igon, in L’Avare of Jloliere, uses 
the same artifice with Cleante, and the 
whole audience laughs at the rage of the 
old man when he deliieis his maledic- 
tion to his son who does not wish to sui- 
render Marianne It is not then with 
events, matter inert and indifferent, that 
we should concern oui selves, but with 
the public which laughs or weeps accord- 
ing as certain choids are touched in pref- 
erence to otheis 

Havmg established this point we shall 
answer easily a question which has caused 
the spilling of a gieat deal of ink and 
which has been greatly obscured be- 
cause those who have discussed it have 
not sought out the tundauiental princi- 
ples 

We agreed just now that by a very 
natural classificution plajs are divided 
mto comedies and tragedies May we 
have, IS it well that we have, pieces for 
the stage in which laughter is mingled 
with tears, in vvhich comic scenes suc- 
ceed painful situations” 

Most of those who rebel against the 
sustained seriousness of tragedy, who ad- 
vocate the mixing of the tragic and the 
comic in the same play, have set out with 
the idea that it is thus things happen in 
reality and that the art of the drama- 
tist consists in transporbng reality to 
the stage It is this very simple view 
that Victgj^Hugo sets forth m his ad- 


mirable preface to Cromwell m that 
highly imaginative style which is so char- 
acteristic ot him. I prefer to quote this 
brilliant passage. 

‘‘In dtama, as one may conceive it, 
even though he is unable to write it, 
eveiy thing is Imked together and every- 
thing follows in Sequence as in real hfe 
The body here plays a part as the soul 
does; and men and events set in action 
by this double agent pass before us ludi- 
crous and terrible by turns, sometimes 
terrible and ludicrous at the same time 

“Thus the judge will say. ‘Off with 
his head — let’s to dinner’ Thus tlie 
Roman Senate will deliberate on the 
turbot of Domitian Thus Socrates, 
drinking the hemlock and discoursing of 
the immortality of the soul and the one 
god, pauses to recommend that a cock 
be sacrificed to .Ssculapius Thus Ehza- 
beth swears and speaks Latin 

“ Thus Richelieu will be accompanied 
by the monk Joseph, and Louis XI will 
be escorted by his barber. Master Oliver 
the Devil Thus Cromwell will say ‘I 
have Parliament in my bag and the king 
in my pocket,’ or with the band wliiib 
signs the death warrant of Charles I he 
Will smear with ink the face of a regi- 
cide who does the same to him laugh- 
ingly Thus Coesar in the triumphal 
chariot is afraid of u|)settmg, fur men 
of genius, however great they mav be, 
have in them an imp vvhich parodies their 
intelligence It is by this quality that 
they link themselves with humanity and 
it is by this that they aie dramatic. 

“‘Fiom the sublime to the ridiculous 
IS only one step,’ said Xajioleon when 
he was lonv icted of being human, and 
this flash from a fiery soul laid bare 
illumines at once art and histoiy, this 
ciy of anguish is the summing up of 
drama and of life” 

That IS superb eloquence But the 
great poets aie not alwavs verv exact 
thinkers. The question is badiv put. 
We are not at all concerned to know 
whether in real life the ludicrous is min- 
gled with the terrible, in other words, 
whether the course of human events fur- 
nishes bv turns to those who are either 
spectators or participants food for laugh- 
ter and for tears That Is the one truth 
which no one questions and which has 
never been questioned But the pomt 
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at issue is altogether different. Twelve 
hundred persons are gathered together in 
the same room and form an audieme 
Are these twelve hundred persons likely 
to pass easily from tears to laughter 
and trom laughter to tears’ Is the play- 
wright capable of transporting the au- 
dience from the one impression to the 
other’ And does he not run the risk 
of enfeebling both impiessions by Hus 
sudden contrast’ 

For example, to confine ourselves to 
the histone incidents cited by Victor 
Hugo, it does not at all concern us to 
know whether Cromwell after having 
signed the death warrant of Charles I 
did or did not smear with ink the face 
of one of his colleagues, whether this 
coarse pleasantry did or did not give 
rise to a coarse laugh in the assembly 
The fact is authentic; we do not attempt 
to question it. The only thing we ask 
(in dramatic art, at least) is whether 
the fact, if placed on the stage just as 
it happened, is likely to please the 
twelve bundled persons in the audience. 

These twelve hundred persons are en- 
tirely occupied with tlie death of Charles 
I, concerning which the author has sought 
to stir their pity They are shedding 
tears of sj inputhy and tenderness Sud- 
denly the author places hetore them an 
act of broad buffoonery, alleging that in 
reality the grotesque mingles aitlessly 
with the tragic. Do they laugh’ .'\nd 
if they laugh do they experience a gen- 
uine satisfaction’ Does not this laugh- 
ter spoil the grief to which they found 
pleasure in abandoning themselves’ 


IV 

-- has often been remarked that laugh- 
ter pessists long after tlie causes have 
ceased, just as tears continue to flow 
after the arrival of the good news wliuh 
should have diied 'them immediatelv 
The human soul is not flexilile enough 
to pass readily from one extreme of 
sensation to the contrary one These 
sudden jolts overwhelm it with painful 
confusion 

From this reflection, of which no one, 
I believe, will dispute the justice, we 
may conclude that when a man is a prey 
to grief if he is diverted by an idea 


vv Inch inclines him to laughter, he is 
borne suddenly tar from his sorrow, and 
a certain lapse of time and a certam 
effoit ot will are necessary for him to 
return to it 

What IS true of one man is even more 
true of a crowd We have seen that the 
peculiar characteristic of an audience is 
that it feels more keenly than the In- 
dividuals composing it It enters more 
imi>etuously into the reasons for weep- 
ing than the poet gives it; the grief tliat 
it e\i>erientes is more intense, the tears 
are readier and more abundant 

I forget what tjrant it wiis of an- 
cient Greece to whom massacres were 
ev’eryday affairs, but who wept copiously 
over the misfortunes of a heroine in 
tragedy. He was the audience; und for 
the one evening clothed himself in the 
sentiments of the public. 

It IS also moie difBtuU for an audience 
to return to an impression from which 
it has been diverted by an aicident of 
some sort. How many performances 
have been interrupted, how many plays 
tailed the fiist night, because of*a l.iili- 
crous slip by an actor or a piquant jest 
from the gallery All the house bursts 
out laughing At once it becomes im- 
possible for it to recover its equilibrium. 
It IS now launched on anothei tack The 
most touching scenes will be turned into 
ridicule Tlie play is lost 

In real lite, this mixing of laughter 
and tears, tins difiiculty ot returning to 
your gnet after having left it, has no 
such disadvantage As we hav^e already 
said repeutedlv^, natuie is indifferent and 
SO also IS hfe. You weep; it is well. 
You laugh atterw^ards, as you please. 
You laugh when you should weep, jou 
weep when it would be better to laugh. 
That is your dftaii You may weep 
with one eye and laugh with the otlier, 
as the wiepimr and laughing Jean of the 
legend. It makes little dift’erence to us 

In the theater it is not the same. The 
author who brings ujion the stage the 
events of life and who naturally desires 
to make them interesting to his audience, 
must find means to heighten and render 
more vivid and more enduring the im- 
pression he wishes to create 

If his intention is to provoke laughter, 
he will be led by that alone to guard 
against every incident that might induce 
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sadness in his audience, and if, on the 
other hand, liis pui}iuse is to compel 
tears, he will discard resolutely the tir- 
cumstanees whuh, by gi\mg rise to 
laughter, might tend to cuunteraet the 
emotion he wishes to arouse He is nut 
concerned in the least to know whi ther 111 
reality laughter is mingled with tears, he 
does not seek to leprudure the tiuth, but 
to give the illusion of truth to the twelve 
hundred spectators — a very different 
matter. M’htn these twehe hundred 
spectators are entirely ovei whelmed with 
grief they c.innot believe that joy exists, 
they do not think about it; they do not 
wish to think about it, it displeases them 
when they are torn suddenly from their 
illusion in order to be shown another 
aspect of the same subject 

And if you do show it to them against 
their will, if you force them to <h.inge 
abruptly from tears to laughter, and this 
last impression once becomes dominant, 
they will cling to it, ami a retuin to the 
mood they have abandoned will be .ilmost 
impossible In life, minutes are not 
counted, and we have all the time we 
need to bring about the transition from 
one sentiment to the other But in the 
theater, wheie we have at our disposal 
at most only four hours to exhibit all 
the senes of events composing the action, 
the changes must take place swiftly and, 
so to speak, on the minute This a man 
would resist if he were by himself, all 
the more will he resist it vvhen he is one 
of a ciowd 

To be strong and durable, an impres- 
sion must be single All dramatists have 
felt this instinctively; and it is for this 
reason that the distinction between the 
comic and the tragic is as old as art it- 
self. It would seem that vvhen drama 
came into being the wi iters of ancient 
times would have been led to mingle 
laughter with teais, since drama repre- 
sents hfe, and in life joy goes hand in 
hand with grief, the grotesque always 
aecompanving the sublime And yet the 
line of demarcation has been drawn from 
the beginning It seems that, without 
realizing the philosophic reasons we have 
just set forth, the dramatic poets have 
felt th.st m order to sound the depths of 
the soul of the audience, they must strike 
always at the same spot; that the im- 
Vression would be stronger and more 


enduimg in proportion as it was unified. 

Du vou find the least little word to 
excule laughter in the grand conceptions 
of .Eschylus or the simple and powerlul 
dr.iiiias ui Sophocles’' It is true that in 
Sophocles the characters ot humble con- 
dition expiess themselves m faiiiihar lan- 
guage which may seem comic to those of 
us who have been nourished in the tradi- 
tion ot a necessary dignity in tiagectj 
But this stjle has nothing of the comic 
m itself, no more, for example, than the 
chattering of the nurse m Shakespeare's 
Romeo and J uliet 

These characters speak as they would 
speak natural],! , but what thev sav does 
not alter m iin,v' w.i) the impression of 
sadness that is to result trom the whole, 
Thev do not give a turn to the events 
different trom what the author intended 
Thev do not divert the iittentiim ot the 
audience, either to themselves 01 to ludi- 
crous incidents Thev contribute to the 
measuie ot their abilit.v, with the quali- 
ties peculiar to their "minds and their 
temperaments, to the general impiession 
We hardly find, except in Euiipicles, 
innovator and decadent genius, bufiuon- 
ery deliberately mingled with drama, 
the grotesque invading tr.igedv The 
drunken scene between Hercules and 
Admetus, who is mourning the death of 
Aleestis, is a celebrated example of this 
kind 

I need not saj that with us more than 
with any other people this distinction of 
species has been nicirkeil from the begin- 
ning. until recent tunes We have even 
carried it to the extreme, for we have an 
exaggerated love of logic 

In Le Aliilude imat/inane. which is a 
comedj, and which consecpiently should 
turn entirelv on laughter, Aigan 
stretches himself on his couch and jiie- 
tends to be dead, and Angchque is told 
that she has lost her father Angehque, 
m tears, throws herself beside her father, 
whom she really believes to be dead 
Suppose that Mobile, forgetting that lie 
was writing a coincch, had insisted on 
this situation, which, aftei all, is very 
touching Supjiose that he h.id prolonged 
it, that he had shown Angehciue over- 
come with grief, ordering mourning, ar- 
rangmg for the funeral, and finally by 
dint of the tenderness expressed and the 
tears shed, wringing tears from the aucli- 
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enep He could have done it, assuredly 
It would not have been difficult tor him 
to mo\e the twehe hundred spectators 
with these displays of flhal grief. And 
likewise in the scene in Tiirlufe, where 
Marianne kneels before her angry fa- 
ther, to beg him to allow her to enter a 
content 

If Molihre had not restrained himself, 
he might have committed the precise 
fault into which Shakespeare, as 1 under- 
sbind it, did not fall. He noukl have 
changed the aspect of events, I mean by 
this, that he w ould hat e changed the 
mood in which he had led us to believe 
that the events would be treated. What 
was his intention’ It was to show us, in 
contrast to BHise, punished for her 
avarice, Ang^lique rewarded for her filial 
piety, and the audience roaring with 
laughter at the sight of her father, 
raised fiom the deM to marry her to 
hei loter. 

It was an impression of gavety that 
he sought He would have destroyed this 
impression had he dwelt too long' on the 
grief of the young girl From the same 
events he had meant to make use of in 
arousing laughter, he could have ex- 
tracted tears and the audience would no 
longer be m the mood for laughter at 
the proper moment The shock would 
haie been too stiong for the transition 
to be made easily 

Try to recall your past theatrical ex- 
perience, you will find that in all the 
melodramas, in all the tragedies, whether 
classic or romantic, into whuh the gro- 
tesque has crept, it has always been 
obliged to take a humble place,’ to play 
an episodic part, otherwise it would have 
destrojed the unity of impression which 
the author alwavs strives to produce 
Wherever this does not hold, it is because 
it was the sec ret design of the author to 
extract mirth from a situation which is 
sad m a]>pearanee Thus in La Joir fait 
peur, it IS true that the situation m tins 
play is that of a voung map warned by 
his mother, his fiancee, his sister, his 
friends, and his old servant But the 
^ction is arranged in such a way that the 
entire audience is admitted at once to the 
secret that the voung in.in is not dead 
Evervhody finallv discovers this, — except 
the mother, who remains disconsolate till 
the very end. 


But who does not see that the joy of 
the others is one of the important ele- 
ments m this auiusmg play, that it conse- 
quently occupies an juijiurtant place in 
the mind of the audieii— and adds a cer- 
tam nijstenoiis savor of humor to the 
tears shed by th? poor mother. The im- 
pression here, then, remains single, since 
far from being spoiled by the laughter 
which it aiouscs on its waj, the dra- 
matic quality of the situation is really 
heightened. The principle is this the 
impression must be single, anj mingling 
of laughter and tears tends to destroy 
this It IS better therclore to avoid it. 
Tliere is nothing more legitimate than the 
absolute distinction of the comic fioin the 
tragic, of the grotesque from the subhine. 
Yet nowadays every rule Is subject to 
many exceptions It is an exception 
when the playwright feels himself strong 
enough to subordinate particular impres- 
sions to the general impression, when he 
can so control the temper of his specta- 
tors as to turn them all at once from 
laughter to tears, when the public he is 
seeking to please is capable of passing 
easily from one attitude to another, be- 
cause o( its adv anced civ ilixation, its 
racial instincts, its piejudices due to its 
education 

It depends on whether the author be- 
lieves himself able to subordinate the 
particular to the general impression 
which he wishes to produce, whether he 
IS suffieientlv master of the iisychology of 
his audience to transport them by a 'sin- 
gle stroke flora l.iughter to tears, and 
on whether the audience to which he ad- 
dresses liunselt IS, by reason of llie state 
of civilization at which it has arrived, 
either by piejudice of education or in- 
stinct of race, likelv to pass easily from 
one sentiment to the other 

The rule rcn’ains intact The impres- 
sion must be single; and it cannot be this 
if the char,icteis brought m for the conuc 
scenes are am thing more than episodic, 
if their pleasantiies aie anything more 
than accessoiies which can be easily sup- 
ported. 

Xature itself and life are impartial in 
the presence of joy and sorrow., laughter 
and tears, and pass with perfect indiffer- 
ence from one sentiment to the other. 
But to have demonstrated this, as did 
Victor Hugo m the admirable passage 
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which wc c itch above, proves nothinn; 
since .1 plaj 'a not a leproduition ot lile 
but an a;;<i'ie{rate ot conventions designed 
to piodute upon the spectatois the illu- 
sion of lite, aiivl the\ cannot have this 
illusion if the author diseonterts them by 
changing the sentiments which he in- 
spires, it he disarianges their pleasure 

o — The londusiun is that the distinc- 
tion between the coiiiie and the tragic 
rests, not on a prejiidne, hut on the very 
definition ot diaiiia, that this distinction 
may reni,iin absolute uithout disadvan- 
tage, that tin re are disadvantages on the 
contraiv it it is not obseiicd, that never- 
theless it ma\ be disregaided — not with- 
out pen], however — on this condition, 
that the disturbing element shall not 
interfeic nitli the hist iiiipiession, which 
should ri mam single, and that it shall 
even heighten that impression, by a slight 
effect ot contrast 

Considei tor a moment that we must 
come down to the middle of the eight- 
eenth eentuii to And m our hteiatuie a 
single coiiicdv in which a situation tuins 
toward the pithetic and is treated m a 
iiianiu I to bring leais to the eyes ot the 
spec tatoi s 

There is no doubt that the founders of 
our diaiiia, and above all, the immortal 
Moliere, had iii.iclc the very simple ob- 
servation that in life it often happens 
that the must loMul events face about 
suddenly tmcl change piv into despair 
After a good dinner you embark with 
some comrades in a boat tor a fishing 
partv Your spiiits aie a little Hushed 
with wine, lomebudy is guilty of an im- 
prudeni’e A single person has preserved 
his good sense and wains you ot the dan- 
ger vou aie inviting You laugh him to 
ridicule, he himself yields to the general 
hilauty A ])utf ot wind catches the boat 
crosswise, it capsizes, evcrjbody falls 
into the water Two or thiee remain 
there, and aie not reeoveied till the next 
day. Is there an accident of more com- 
mon occurrence’ It is the terrible and 
pathetic breaking in abruptly and impos- 
ing silence on laughter and changing it to 
tears This is seen every day; it is the 
regular course of life. 

If the masters of the drama, who could 
not have failed to make so simple an ob- 
serv'ation, have nevertheless written us if 
it had been unknown to them, it is appar- 


ent that their sole purpose was not to e\- 
hihil lite as it reallj is on the stage, that 
they had in view another object — that 
ol showing Lie in a certain aspect to 
tw'clve bundled persons assembled m a 
theater, and of pioducing on the multiple 
soul of this audience a certain impres- 
sion. 

They must have said to thnnselves, or 
rather they felt instinctively, that ever) 
sensation is stiongei thi more it is pro- 
longed without being oppostd by any 
other; that an individual, and still more 
an audience, does not p,iss easily fiom 
laughter to tears in Older to return im- 
mediately from tears to laughter, that 
they cling to the first iiiiiiression, that if 
you wrench them violently tiorn oni sen- 
timent and throw them into .1 coiitiarv, 
it will be almost impossible to bi ing them 
back later on, th.it these threaten to 
destrov their pleiisutc for them, and arc 
especially wrong hecanse Ihev give the 
impression that m the theater all is false, 
the events as well as the lighting, thus 
destroying the illusion. 

As we do not pass in real life sud- 
denly from laughter to tiais and return 
iminediatel), or almost mime diatelv, tiom 
tears to laughter, .is the suddenness of 
these changes, however ahiupt they mnv 
be, IS relievecl by intervals of time more 
or less I'onsidei able, which the auiliors 
cannot preserve 111 the lluater, the rapid- 
ity of these movements, aside Irom the 
f,ict th.it thev tire the iiudunee, luvs this 
curious disadvantage, that m pretending 
to give us life in all its le.ility they de- 
stroy the illusion of this s.ime reality 

You may search all Molitre, all Reg- 
narcl, all Dutresnj, all D.incourt, and the 
rest of the dramatists of the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, without finding in 
them a scene which is not m the kev 
suitable to comedy If all the scenes au 
nut comic, all at least are amiable and 
pleasant You will find in them often 
tender conversations between lovers, 
scenes of jealousy, lovers opposed by 
parents; but these scenes present to the 
mind only the agreeable images of youth 
and hope If there is mingled witli them 
some shadow of sadness, it is a grief 
which 15 not without sweetness, the smile 
is always just beneath the tears, as in 
that admirable account of Hector’s fare- 
well to Andromache, which remains the 
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best exauiplr of these mingled sentiments 
ot sun ami shower. 

Moliere ne\er wrote, nor wished to 
write, anything but (uitiedies wliith were 
comidies, from beginning to end And 
if you will go back to i lassie antiquity 
yoii will si'e that lie was not an inno- 
vator Show me a passage in Plautus to 
weep over, and even Teience restricts 
bull self to this scale of tempered senti- 
ments — to scenes in which, if he allows 
the tears sonictinies to foim on tne eye- 
lashes, they never fall, and are wiped 
away at once with a smile 

I'. very where the characteristic of com- 
edy ill the great periods in which it flour- 
ished IS to be eoiiuc. 

And even to-day, look at the pieces 
truly worthy ot the name^ from those of 


Angler to the marvelous farces of the 
Palais-Rnyal by Laluche, Meilhac, and 
Gondmet Do vou find in tliein any mix- 
tuie ot the pathetic Is the unity of 
impiession destroyed bj' a tearful scene’ 
Can you easily imagine in Cclimare U 
btett-aimf, hen Effroatfs, Le Testament 
de Cesar Qirodot, Les Faux bonshommes, 
Le OenJrs de M Poirier, or Mercadet a 
situation which bungs tears to the eyes’ 
I have here chosen purposelv as exam- 
ples works veiy diverse in tone .and in 
style in older to show that this great law 
of the unity of impression — without 
which there is no possibility of illusion 
for an audience of twelve hiindied per- 
sons — has been observed instinctively by 
all the playwrights who were truly' en- 
dowed with the comic genius. 


EMILE ZOLA 


Emile Edouard Charles Antoine Zola 
was born at Pans m 18t0 His father 
having died when the boy was young, 
he would have had little education 
had not he and his mother been as- 
sisted by relatives The youth was sent 
to school, and showed his interest in liter- 
ature by writing a short play On leav'- 
ing school, he went to work in a pub- 
lisher’s office At the same time he was 
contributing stories and critical reviews 
to the newspapers When he left the 
offic” he devoted his time to art criticism, 
but not succeeding very well, he turned 
h's hand to the w riling of fiction Ills 
vast epic seres of novels — Les Rouqon- 
ilocquart — is an imposing literary mon- 
ument comparable, at least in scope, 
with Balzac's Comhhe humaxne He 
was always a champion of Natural- 
ism, and he tried Ins hand at some half- 
dozen Naturalistic plays, the best of 
which IS without doubt Thirise Raqmn, 
which was produced in 1873 His Pri- 
face to the printed play, and the Prefaces 
to the volume and to the other two plays 
in the volume, are Zola’s most trench- 
ant contributions to the Naturalistic 
program. For some years he wrote dra- 


matic criticism, and the greater part of 
his essays were subsequently reprinted 
in Le Naturalisme au thMre (1881) and 
Pios Auteurs dramatiques (1881). Zola 
died at Puns in 1002 
Although Zola was not himself a great 
Naturalistic dramatist, he has contrib- 
uted a body of ciiticism and theory fuller 
and more mfluciilidl than that of any 
other Naturalist Heniy Bccque would 
logically have been the proplict of the 
movement, but his non-dramatic writings, 
Querclles httiraires (1899) and Sou- 
venirs d’un aufiur drniiialiqiw (1895), 
contain l.ltle dramatic theory and are 
mainly of a personal and polemic char- 
acter .lean Jullien, m his two volumes 
of Le Thf&tie vivaiil (1892-96) is, next 
to Zola, the gvealcst exponent of Nat- 
uralism m the theater, but his plays are 
not of great importance Zola’s dra- 
matic theories weic formed chiefly to 
bring literary men into the theater with 
plays based upon observation He merci- 
lessly attacked the school of the “well- 
made play” and pleaded for greater 
sincerity, a deeper appreciation of the 
values of life and a closer adherence to 
external detail 
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dates of original appearance are indi- 
cated above. 
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Jules Lemaltre, Impresatons de thidtre, 
vol 7 (fath ed. Pans, 1901) 

F Sarcey, Qvarante ans de thidtre, vol 
7 (Pans, 1902) 

Brandcr Matthews, French Diamattsts 
of the Nineteenth Century (tth ed.. 
New York, 1905) 

Abel Hermant, Essais de critique (Pans, 
1913). 

Emile Fagi'et, Zola (Paris, 1903) 

G Bornhack, Zola als Dramatiker (in 
Zeitschrift fur franzosiache Sprache 
und Literatur, vol II, 1889) 

Georges Pellissier, Emile Zola (in Nou- 
veaux Essais de littirature conlempo- 
raire. Pans, 1895) 

Matthew Josephson, Zola and His Time 
(New York, 1928). 


PREFACE TO TH^ R^ISE RAQUIN i 
[Priface (to) Thirise Baqusn] 
(1873) 


... It IS by no means my intention to 
make my play a rallying standard It 
has striking shortcomings, toward which 
no one is more sesere than mjself; if I 
were to criticize it, there would be only 
one thing I should not attack: the au- 
thor's lery obsious desire to bring the 
theater into closer relation with the great 
moyeiiient toward truth and experi- 
inentdl science which has since the last 
century been on the increase in every 
manifestation of the human intellect 
The luoyement was started by the new 
methods of science; thence, S'aturahsm 
reyolutiomzed criticism and history, in 
submitting man and his works to a sys- 
tem of ])recise analysis, taking into ac- 
count all circumstances, environment, 
and “organic cases" Then, in turn, art 
and letters were carried along with the 
current . painting became realistic — our 
landscape school killed the historical 
school — ; the novel, that social and indi- 
vidual study with its extremely loose 
frame-work, after growing and growing, 
took up all the activities oir man, absorb- 
ing little by little the various classifica- 
tions made m the rhetorics of the past. 

1 Rztrarts tranHlatrd, for the first tune into 
English, by the editor — Ed 


These are all undeniable facts. We have 
now come to the birth of the true, that is 
the great, the onij force of the century 
Everything advances in a literary epoch. 
MTioever wishes to retre.it or turn to one 
side, will be lost in the general dust 
This IS why 1 am absolutely coniinced 
that in the near future the Naturalist 
movement will take its place in the realm 
of the drama, and bring with it the 
power of reality, the new life ot modern 
art 

In the theater, everv innovation is a 
delicate mutter Literal v revolutions 
are slow in making tbemsclies felt And 
it IS only logical th.it this should be the 
last cit.idel of falsehood: where the true 
belongs The {lublic as a whole resents 
having its habits changed, and the )udg- 
ments which it passes liaie all the bru- 
tality of a denth-sentcnre But there 
comes a time when the public itself be- 
comes an accomplice of the innovators; 
this is when, iinliued with the new spirit, 
weary of the same stories repeated to it 
countless times, it feels an ini}>erious de- 
sire for youth and originalitv 

I mav be'mistaken, but I believe that 
this IS the situation of our public to-day 
The historical drama is in its death- 
throes, unless something new comes to its 
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assistance: Ibat corpse needs new blood. 
It IS said that the operetta and the dra- 
matic lantasy have killed the historical 
drama. Ihis is nut so: the historical 
drama is dymg a natural death, ol its 
own e\tra\a{!an(es, lies, and platitudes 
If corned} still mamtams its place amid 
the general disintegration at the stage, 
it IS because comedy clings closer to ac- 
tual life, and is often true. I defy the 
last of the Hoiiiantu ists to put upon the 
stage a heroic drama; at the sight of all 
the paraphei nalid of armor, seciet doois, 
poisoned » ines and the rest, the audi- 
ence would only shiug its shoulders 
And nielodram.i, th.it bourgeois offspring 
of the romantic drama, is in the hearts 
ot the people more dead than its prede- 
cessor, its false sentiment, its complica- 
tions of stolen children and discovered 
documents, its impudent gasconnades, 
have finally rendered it despicable, so 
that any attempt to revive it proves 
abortive. The gieat works of 1930 will 
always remain advance-guard works, 
landmarks m a literary epoch, superb 
efforts which laid low the scaffoldings 
of the classics Rut, now that everything 
IS torn down, and swords and capes ren- 
dered useless, it is time to b.ise our works 
on truth To substitute the Romantic 
for the Classic tradition would be a 
refusal to take advantage of the lib- 
erty acquired by our forbears There 
should no longer be any school, no more 
fornuilas, no standards of any soit; there 
IS only life itself, an immense field where 
each may study and create as he likes 
I am attempting no lustiflcation of my 
own cause, I am merely e'viiressing iny 
profound conviction — upon which 1 par- 
tioiilarlv insist — that the e-spenraental 
and scientific spirit of the century will 
enter the domain of the drama, .ind that 
m it lies its only possible s.ihation l..et 
the critics look about them and tell me 
from what direction help is to be e\- 
peeted, or a breath of life, to rehabiht<ite 
the drama’ Of course, the past is dead 
We must look to the fntuie. .and the fu- 
ture will h.ive to do with the human prob- 
lem studied in the frame-work of reality 
We must cast aside f.ibles of ev erv sort, 
and delve into the living drama of the 
two-fold life of the character and its en- 
vironment, bereft ot every nursery tale, 
historical trapping, and the usual con- 


ventional stupidities The decayed scaf- 
toldings ot the drama ot yesterday will 
fall ol their own uciord \Ve must clear 
the ground The well-known receipts 
tor the tying and untying ol an intrigue 
have scived their tiint., now we much 
seek a simple and broad picture ot men 
and things, such as Moliei e might write. 
Outside of a few scenic eonv'entions, all 
that IS now known as the “ science of the 
theater” is merely a heap of clever 
tucks, a narrow tradition that serves to 
cramp the drama, a ready-made code of 
language and hac knev ed situations, all 
known and planned out hi I oi eh.incl, 
which every original worker will scorn 
to use 

Naturalism is already stammering its 
first accents on the stage I shall not 
cite any particular work, hut among the 
plays produced during these p ist two 
years, there aie many that cuntam the 
germ of the movement whose approach I 
have piophcsied I am not taking into 
account plavs bj new authors, 1 rcfei 
especj illy to certain plajs of diaiiiatists 
who have grown old in the metier, who 
are clever enough to realize the new 
transformation that is t.iking place m 
our bter.iture The drama will either 
die, or become modern and realistic. 

It is under the infliienee of these ideas 
that I have clianuti/ed TliriPie Raquin. 
As I have said, there are m that no>fl a 
subject, char.iiters and vnheu constitut- 
ing,' to iny mind, excellent elements for 
the tentative of which I have dreamed 
1 tiled to make of it a purely human 
stuclv, apart trom eveiy oilier mteiest, 
and go straight to the point, the action 
did not consist in anv stoi} invented for 
tlie occasion, but in the inner struggles 
of the ch.iraeters, there wis no logic of 
facts, but a logit of sensation and senti- 
ment. and the clenoiieiiient w.is the 
mathem.itical result of the pioblem as 
proposed I followed the novel step by 
step; I hud the play in the same room, 
dark and damp, m order not to lose re- 
lief or the sense of impendmg doom; I 
chose supernumerary tools, who were 
unnecessary from the point of view of 
strict technique, in order to place side 
by side with the fearful agony of my pro- 
tagonists the drab life of every day, I 
tried continually to bring my setting into 
perfect acco'd with the occupations of 
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my characters, an order that they might 
not p^oy, but rather betore the 

audience I counted, 1 contess, and witli 
good icabon, on the intrinsic power of 
the drama to make up, in the minds of 
the audience, for the absence of intiigue 
and the usual details The attempt was 
successful, and for that reason I am 
more hopeful for the plays 1 sAn/l write 
than for Therese Raciuin I publish this 
play with cague regret, and with a mad 
desire to change whole scenes. 

The critics weie wild they discussed 
the play with extreme violence I have 
nothing to complain of, but rather thank 
them I gained by hearing them praise 
the novel from which the play was taki*n, 
the novel which was so badly received by 
the press when it was first published 
To-day the noiel is good, and the drama 
is worthless. Let us hope that the play 
would be good were I able to extract 
something from it that the critics should 
declare bad In criticism, you must he 
able to read between the lines P'or in- 
stance, how could the old champions of 
1830 be indulgent toward Therhe Ra- 
qutnf Supposing even that my mer- 
chant's wile were a queen and iii) mur- 
derer wore an apricot-eoloied cloak’ 
And if at the last Theiese and Laurent 
should take poison from a golden goblet 
filled to the brim with Syracusan wine? 
But that nasty little shop' And those 
lower middle-class shop-kcepeis tliat pre- 
sume to participate m a drama ot their 
own in their own house, with their oil- 
cloth table-cover' It is certain that the 
last of the Komanticists, eien if they 
found some talent m iiiy plaj, w")uld 
have denied it absolutely, with the be.iu- 
tiful injustice of literary passion Then 


there weie the critics whose* beliefs were 
m direct ojiposition to mj own; these 
very sincerely tried to persuade me that 
I was cvioiig to burrow m a place which 
was not their own I read these critics 
carelullj , they said some excellent things, 
and I shall do niy best to profit by some 
of their utterances which paiticulaily ap- 
pealed to me Finallj, I haie to thank 
those sympathetic ciitics, of my own age, 
those who shaie my hopes, because, sad 
to say, one rarely finds support among 
one's elders, one must giow along with 
one’s own generation, be pushed ahead 
by the one that follows, and attain the 
idea and the manner of the time. Tins, 
in short, is the attitude of the critics: 
they niintioned Shakespeare and Paul 
de Kock Well, between these two ex- 
tieiiics there is a sufficiently large place 
into whkh 1 can step 

I must acknow ledge publicly my grati- 
tude to M. Hippoljte Hostem, who has 
seen fit to grant my work his artistic 
pationage In him I found not a show- 
master, but a friend, a tiue cullaboiator, 
original and broad-minded. Without 
him, ThMte Raquin W'ould long have 
remained locked up in my deslv To 
bring it foitli it was necessary for me 
to hajipen by chance upon a director 
who belicied, as I did, m the necessity 
of rehabilitating the theater by going to 
the reality which is found m the mod- 
ern world While an operetta was mak- 
ing the fortune of one of his neighbors, 
it was rcallv a beautiful thing to see M 
Hippoljte Hostem. in the midst of the 
suiimier season, willing to lose money on 
my plaj I am etcinally grateful to him. 

Pans, 25 July, 1873. 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 


Ferdinand Brunetibre was born at 
Toulon m 1849 He attended school at 
Lorient, and later at Marseilles. He had 
traveled considerably before he reached 
Pans In 1867, where he completed his 
studies at the Lycbe Louis-le-Grand He 
was a studious young man, and took 
many courses afterward — at the Louvre, 


in particular, and at the Ecole des 
Beaux-arts, where he met Tame. At the 
same time he was a constant attendant 
at the theater. Failing in 1869 to pass 
the examination for entrance into the 
Ecole Normale he found himself with- 
out funds and without a position. The 
war came and Brunetibre enlisted. After 
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the war he* tutored m language, history, 
and philosophy. He met Bourget not 
long after, who made an opening tor 
him on the staff of the Revue dee deux 
mondea, of which Bruneti^re later be- 
came the editor. His first important 
contribution was Le Roman naluraliate 
(1875). He continued to write articles 
of various sorts, which were later col- 
lected m the Eaaaia cntiquea He later 
secured a position us teacher at the Ecole 
Normale. His theory of literary evolu- 
tion was set forth m books, articles, and 
lectures, and applied in his important 
Hwtoire de la litterature fran^atae claa- 
aique. In 1891 he further developed his 
ideas in a course of lectures at the Odeon 
on the histuiv ot the French diuiiia In 
the early nineties he taught at the Sor- 
bonne and in 1893 was elected to iiieniber- 
Bhip in the .\cadeiiiy Toward 1895, after 
he had become editor of the Reeue dea 
deux mondea, he practically ceased lit- 
erary criticism Among liis late con- 
tributions to critical theory was his fa- 
mous Law of the Drama, published as 
preface to Noel and Stoullig's Lea An- 
nalaa du theatre et de la muaiqae His 
last years were devoted to religious and 
political controversy In 1897 he came 
to the United States, where he lectured. 
He later went round the world, preach- 
mg Catholicism, to which he was con- 
verted in 1894) or before. He died in 
1906. 

Brunetiire’s writings on the drama m- 
clude a large number of articles and 
books, but the theory for which he is 
perhaps best-known was not definitely 
formulated until his lectures. Lea 
Bpoques du thidtre fran^aia, were deliv- 
ered at the Odeon in 1891-92, and pub- 
lished shortly after But the final state- 
ment IS in the Lot du thidtre, a preface 
to the Annalea du thidtre et de la mu- 
sique for 1893 (published 1894). In 
Brander Matthews' notes to the Engbsh 
translation of Brunetiire’a Law of the 
Drama, he says: “ The theory as finally 
stated by Bruneti^re is his own, although 
it seems to have had its origin m the 
doctrine of the ‘ tragic conflict ’ declared 
by Hegel and taken over by Schlegel and 
Coleridge. The idea that tragedy must 
present a struggle is as ancient as Aris- 
totle. . . . But Bruneti^re goes beyond 
Hegel and Aristotle. He subordinates 


the idea of struggle to the idea of voli- 
tion And m so doing he broadens the 
doctrine to include nut tragedy only but 
all the manifold forms of the drama. . . . 
Attention was first directed to it [the 
law) m the opening chapter on the ‘ Art 
of the Dramatiat ’ in the ‘ Development 
of the Drama’ by Professor Brander 
Matthews, published m 1903” The Law 
seems to have attracted more attention 
m English-speaking countries, especially 
m Aineriia, than elsewhere. Clayton 
Hamilton, m The Theory of the Theatre 
(1910), and in Studiea m Stayecraft 
(1914), William Archer in Playmaking 
(1912), Brander Matthews in The Devet- 
oi>ment of the Drama (1903), Henry Ar- 
thur Jones in the Introduction to the 
English translation of the Law (1914), 
Barrett H Clark in The Continental 
Drama of To-day (1913), and The Bnt- 
lah and Ameruan Drama of To-day 
(1914), are a few of the writers who have 
considered the tlieory. 

On the drama. 

Demiirea recherehea aur la vie de MolUre- 
(1877). 

Voltaire (1878). 

Lea Ennemis de Racine au XVII’ aiicle 
(1879) 

La Comedie de Marivaux (1881) 

Le Theatie de la Rivulution (1881). 

La Trayedie de Racine (1884). 

Marivaux (1884) 

Troia Molierialea (1885). 

A propoa du Thidtre ckinoia (1886), 

Le Theatre de Voltaire (1886) 

Sur Victor Hugo (188b). 

Voltaire (188b) 

L’Eathitique de Boileau (1889). 

Le Xaturaliame au theatre (1889). 
Alexandre Hardy (1890). 

La Philoaophie de Mahire (1890). 

La Reforme du theatre (1890). 

Octave Feuillet (1890). 

Voltaire (1890) 

L’Evolubon dea genrea dana Vhiatoire de 
la litterature, tome 1. Introduction. 
Evolution de la critique depuia la 
Renaiaaanee juaqu’ii nos jours (1890), 
Pierre Corneille (1891). 

Victor Hugo apria IftSO (1891). 

Lea Epoquea du Thidtre franqaia (1893). 
La Loi du thidtre (1894). 
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La Dortrine evolutive et Ihietoire de la 

Ulttrafure (1S98). 

L’Evolution d’un genre • la Tragedie 

(1901). 

Mflodrame on tragidie^ (190-i). 

Lee Epoquee de la Comedie de jiloliir 0 

(1906). 

The first fourteen essays in the above 
list are reprinted in the Etudee cri- 
tiquee eur I'hietoire de la Idterature 
franqaiee, 8 vols. (Pans, 1880 fi ) , Lee 
Epoquee du Theatre franqate was pub- 
lished in Pans in 189Jj L'Evolulion dee 
genree, etc, of which only one lolume 
appeared. Pans, 1890; La Lot du theatre 
as a preface to Noel and Stoullig's Lee 
Annalee du theatre et de la muetque, 
1694; Le jVataralieme au theatre and La 
Riforme du theatre m Eeeaie eur la ht- 
tirature contemporaine, 189i; yiilodrame 
ou tragediei, in Varietee litterairee, 1904; 
Voltaire in the posthumous Etudee eur 
le XVIII’ eiiile, 1911; Victor Hugo 
aprie 1S30 and Octave Feuillet in Xou- 
veaux eeeaie eur la Idterature contem- 
poraine, 1895; the last five in volumes 2 
and 3 of Bietoire et Idterature, 3 vots, 
1898, Occasional references to the drama 
are also found in Bruneti^re's Manuel 
de Phietoire de la Idterature franqaiee 
(1898), Hietoire de la Idterature fran- 
qaiee claeeique, 3 vols. (1903 and ff ), Vic- 
tor Hugo, 2 vols (190^), and liis various 
prefaces to Soileau Deepreaux (1889) 
Pierre Corneille: Chefe-doeuvre (1894), 
etc. La Lot du theatre is translated as 
The Law of the Drama, by Philip M. 
Hayden, with an introduction by Henry 
Arthur Jones (Dramatic Museum of 
Columbia University, New York, 1914). 
Brunetiire'e Eeeage in French Literature 
(a selection) is translated by D. N. 


Simth (New York, 1898), and the Man- 
uel as Manual of Fienih Liteiature, 
translated bj It D Derechef (New 
Yoik, 1898). 

On Brunetifcre and his works. 

L. K Richard, E. Brunetiire (Pans, 
1905) 

Melchior de Vogue, Ferdinand Erunetdre 
(in the Itevue dee deux mondee, Paris, 
190J) 

Victor Uiiuud, Ferdinand Srunetdre 
(in the Revue dee deux mondee. Pans, 
1908) 

Victor Basch, Lee Ideee de M Srunetiire 
(in La Grande revue. Pans, IhflO) 
Einst Robeit Curtins, Ferdinand Bru- 
netitre' Beitrag ziti Geethirhfe dee 
franzoeiechen Kiitik (btrassbmg, 
1914) 

Irving Babbitt, The Maetere of Modem 
Frenih Cidiciem (Boston. lOlJ) 
Brander Matthews, The Development of 
the Diama (New York, 1901) 

, A Stiidg of the Diama (Boston, 

1910) 

Clajton Hamilton, The Theory of the 
Theatre (New Yoik, 1910) 

, Studies in Statecraft (New York, 

19H) 

, Problems of the Playwright (New 

Yoik, 1917). 

William Archer, Playwnting (Boston, 
191J) 

Bairett H Clark, The Continental Drama 
of To-dog (Jnd ed. New Yoik, 1914) 

, The Britiih and Ameritau Diama 

of To-dat/ (New Yoik, 1911) 

Henry .Arthur Jones, Introdiir lion to the 
translation ot The Law of the Jlraina 
(see above) 

Rene Doumic, Ferdinand Brunetdre (in 
Ecnvains d aujourU’hui, Pans, 1894). 


THE LAW OF THE DRAMA i 


[La Loi du theiUre] 
(1894) 


If some “ First-Nighter ” or some “ Old 
Playgoer” who was not born when our 
aequaintance begun, should he surprised, 
my dear Noel, to see me writing this 

1 Re Drinted, rmnpletp, from the translation 
bj Unlip M Ha>den from Bnineti^e a The 
Law of The Dra^a (Mew York, 1914) — Ed. 


preface for your Annates du thi&tre et 
de la musique, certainly no one is better 
qualified than you to 'answer him, and 
tell him how great has been my love for 
the theater. That was about 1867 — 
more than twenty-five years ago, and 
we were not rich But somehow or other 
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■we had managed to make the acquaint- 
ance of several leaders ot the claque, and 
for twentj -five sous — sometimes for ten, 
on repertory nights — we bought the 
right to sit in the pit at the Coin^die- 
Fran^aise — and to applaud as little as 
we chose. The Gymnase and the Vaude- 
ville where there was no pit, cost us 
more Were those, as the saying Is, the 
“good old days 1 will not answer for 
you, hut for ray part, I am not one of 
those who regret their youth, and if 
ever I do, I shall have greatly changed. 
And yet we had our happy moments, 
particularly after the theater, along the 
deserted quays, or the next day, under 
the trees in the Luxembourg, when we 
would discuss which was the better m 
the Mariai;e de Fiqaro, Got with his care- 
ful, intelligent, quiet rendering, or the 
broader, less studied, more spontaneous 
rendering of Coquelin, who since . . 
but at that time he was the spoiled child 
of the House of Moli^re Were you not 
translating Goethe’s plays then’ And 
for a change, you would go to see Kina 
Lear at the Odeon . . . These memories 
are hecoiiiing a little confused to my 
mind. But if I remember rightly, we 
preferred alioie all the plays of Musset- 
the Caprices de Marianne, Le Chande- 
lier, On ne badme pas avec Vamour, II 
ne favt jurer de rien . . . and, to be 
frank, I care less, much less about him 
to-dav, but I am not ashamed of having 
bked him. And how many performances, 
by how many actors, have we seen of 
Jlornce and lintannicns, Ksthei and 
Athahe, larlnffe and the Misanthrope, 
the Barbier de (tirdle, in which no one 
has equaled Bressant, and the Mariape de 
Figaro, in nlmh no one has replaced Le- 
roux I like to think that we thus con- 
tributed our little share to bring the 
classics back to their place of honor 
For they are pl.iyed more often now than 
then Didn’t you and I wait until we 
were quite grown-up to see Bajazet, for 
example, or Berenice? We were in de- 
spair. 

If now I have almost censed to attend 
the theater, if T onlv follow it from afar, 
it is my own fault, and mine alone. 
What would you have® The fifteen lec- 
tures which I delivered at the,Od^on, 
nearly three years ago, on the Epoqiies 
du Thfatre frangats left me sated, satu- 


rated, weaned with the subject, — gorged, 
if 1 may say so. But they were not 
without their usefulness for me, and, be- 
tween ourselves, if some of my auditors 
were kind enough to hke them, it was I 
who profited the most Instead of apply- 
ing myself, confining myself, as I had 
done before, and as we all do, to the 
examination of Pohieucte or of Andro- 
maque, and followmg iiiy personal taste 
or the demand of the moment, I had to 
try to grasp the essence and the con- 
nection of the works in the history of 
our stage, and to deduce from them, if I 
could, the theory , or, to speak more mod- 
estly, a theory of dramatic action And 
so, when you invited me this year to 
write the Preface for your interesting 
Annates I accepted at oiice. The theory, 
uncertain and still vague in my lectures, 
had taken definite form It had become 
broader, it seems to me, by becoming 
more simple A child could "understand 
it And do not tell me that you are 
tempted to distrust it, precisely because 
of this simplicity' On the contrary, my 
dear friencl, it is not art, science, nor 
life that are complex, it is the ideas that 
we form for ourselies in regard to them 
Whoeier grasps a principle, grasps all 
its applications But the very diversity, 
multiplicity, perversity, and apparent 
contradiction of these applications, pre- 
vent him from seeing the principle. 
Will any argument, however ingenious, 
aitcr the fact that all poetry is either 
lyric, epic, or dramatic’ Certainly not. 
And if the Cid, if Phidre, if TarPufe, 
if the Lfqataire universel, if the Barbier 
de Seville, if the Camaraderie, if the 
Demi-monde, if Cflimare le birn-aiml 
are dramatic, does it not follow that all 
these works, so different, must never- 
theless have not merely a few points of 
contact or \ngue resemblance, but an 
essential characteristic m common’ 
AtTiat IS this characteristic’ That is 
w-hat I shall try to explain 
Observe, if you please, that I ask only 
one — no more — and that I leave the 
dramatist complete freedom in develop- 
ment That is where I depart from the 
old school of criticism, that believed in 
the mysterious power of “Rules” in 
their inspiring virtues, and consequently 
we see the old-school critics struggling 
and striving, exercising all their ingenu- 
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ity to invent addibonal Rules; read, for 
example, the Court de hiteralure aiio- 
lytique by Nepouiucdnc Leinercjer But 
the truth is that ther e die nojllules m_ 
that sense, theie never vvlfl he. Tlie r^ 
are 6nl5^ conventions, which are neces; 
sarily vanabtej .since their only object is 
to’ fulfill the essential aim of the dra- 
matic work, and the nuMns of accomphsh- 
ing this vaiy with the piece^ the tmig, 
and the man Must we, like Corneille, 
regularly suTiordin.ite character to situa- 
tion, invent, constiuct, the situations 
first, and then, if I may so express it, 
put the characters inside’ We may do 
so, certainly, since he did it, in the Cid 
and in Horace, in Pohieucte and in lioelo- 
gune. Or shali we, like Racine, subordi- 
nate situation to character, find the char- 
acters first, study them, master them, 
and then seek the situations which wiil 
best bring out their different aspects’ 
We may ilo so, and that is wh.it he did, 
as you know, in Andromaque, m Bntan- 
nic'ui, in Bajazet, in Phkire Tliere is 
an example, then, of a Rule whuli mar 
be violated, and Racine’s dramaturgy is 
none the less dramatic for being the on- 
positc of Corneille’s dramaturge Take 
another Rule. Shall we oblige the dr.i- 
matic author to observe the Thiee Uni- 
ties’ I leply that he will not be ham- 
pered by them, if he can choose, like 
Racine, subjects which properly or neces- 
sarily adjust themselves of their own 
accord, so to speak, to the rule: Beiintce, 
Iphiginie, Esther . . But if he chooses 
like Shakespere, subjects which are 
checked by it in their free development, 
or diverted meielv, we will relieve him 
of the Rule and Othello, JIacbeth, Ham- 
let, will still be drama. This is another 
example of a Rule which can be turned 
in various ways. Or again, shall we 
mingle tragic and comic, tears and laugh- 
ter, terror and joy, the sublime and the 
grotesque, Ariel and Caliban, Bottom and 
Titania, Tnboulet and Francois I, Don 
Guritan and Ruv Bias’ Shakespere and 
Hugo have done it, but Euripides and 
Sophocles seem to have carefully avoided 
it, .ind who will deny that they were 
both right’ We do not feel the need of 
a comic element to enliven or vary the 
severe beauty of (Edipus at Coloaus, but 
we should certainly be sorry to have 
Kmg Lear deprived of his Fool. It is 


unnecessary to continue. Evidently, all 
these alleged Rules effect or express 
only the most superficial iharucteristics 
ot *the drama Not only are they not 
mysterious, they are not in the least pro- 
found Whether we observe them or not, 
drama is drama with them or without 
them. Tliey are only devices which may 
at any time give place to others. It all 
depends on the subject, the author, and 
the public This Is the point to add that 
there is something which does not depend 
on them 

To convince ourselves of that fact, let 
us examine more carefully two or three 
works whose dramatic value is univer- 
sally recognized, and let us take them 
from species ns different as the Cid, the 
Erole ties femmes, and Cfhmare le h\en- 
a>mf Chim^ne Toants to avenge her fa- 
ther; and the question is how she will 
succeed. Arnolphe wants to marry 
Agnts, whose stupidity will guarantee 
her fidehtv; and the question is whether 
he will succeed, CHimare wants to get 
rid of the widowers of his former mis- 
tresses; and the ^estion is what means 
iie will employ But Cfhmare is ham- 
pered in the execution of his will by his 
fear of the vengeance of his friends. 
Arnolphe is disturbed in the execution 
of his will by the j'oung madcap Horace, 
who arouses love, and with love a will, 
in Agnes’ heart. Chiratee is betrayed 
in the execution of her will by the love 
whiih she feels for Rodrigue On tlie 
other hand, Chimlnc’s will is checked and 
biokcn by the insurmountable obstacle 
which she encounteis in a will superior 
to her own. Arnolphe, who is far from 
being a fool, secs all the plans of his will 
tricked by the conspiracy of youth and 
love And Celiraare, by the power of 
his will, triumphs over the widowers of 
his mistresses. Nothing would be easier 
than to multiply examples Take the 
Tour de Xesle, the Demi-monde, and the 
Chapeau de padle d’ltalie Fadinard 
wants to obtain a Leghorn hat to replace 
that of Mme, Beauperthuis; and the 
whole farce consists in the remarkable 
character of the means which he em- 
ploys Suzanne d’ \ngc wants to marry 
M. de Nanjac; and the whole diama 
consists only in the means which she for- 
mulates. Biiridan wants to exjilnit the 
monstrous secret which exists between 
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him and Zilar^crite de Bourgogne; and 
the ithole meluilr^iiiia coni>ii>t!> only of the 
suoiebbion ot the meanb which he invents. 
Buridun'b mil is opposed in its work by 
hlarguerite's pude buzanne’s will is 
countered by that of Ulivier de Jalin. 
And Fadinard’s will becomes entangled 
in tlie means which he seeks to satisfy 
it But chance, more powerful than 
Fadinard's will, brings success at the 
moment when he least expects it. Oli- 
vier's will wins out over Suzanne’s And 
by the exercise of their will, Jlarguente 
and Buridan fall into the trap set by 
their own will. Is 1, not easy now to 
draw the conclusion’ In drama or farce, 
what we ask of the theater, is the spec- 
tacle of a will striving towards a goal, 
and conscious of the means which it em- 
ploys. 

This essential characteristic of dra- 
matic composition distinguishes it, in the 
first place, from Ivric composition, which 
I shall not discuss, in order not to com- 
plicate the question unnecessarily, and 
from the composition of the novel, with 
which, especially in our day, it has so 
often been contused. “Who is not for 
us is against us,” — you know the phrase. 
The drama and the novel are not the 
same thing; or rather, each is exactly 
the opposite of the other. Read Oil Bias 
again, or go again to see tlie ilanaqe de 
Figaro. The setting and the character 
are the same. Beaumarchais made a trip 
to Spain, but Lesage’s novel was none the 
less his piincipal model I have shown 
elsewhere that we find m the monologue 
of Figaro whole sentences from Oil Bias 
Only, whereas nothing happens to Gil 
Bias that he has actually willed, it is on 
the contrary Figaro’s will that conducts 
the plot of his marriage. Let us pursue 
this point of comparison. 

Gil Bias, like everybody else, wants to 
live, and if possible to live agreeably 
That is not what we call having a will 
But Figaro wants a certain definite thing, 
which IS to prevent Count Almaviva from 
exercising on Susanne the seigneurml 
privilege. He finally succeeds, — and I 
grant, since the statement has been made, 
that it is not exactly through the means 
which he had chosen, most of which turn 
against him; but neiertheless he has con- 
stantly willed what he willed. Hr had 
not ceased to devise means of attaimng 


it, and when these means have failed, he 
has not ceased to invent new ones That 
is what may be called will, to set up a 
goal, and to direct everything toward it, 
to strive to bring everything into hue 
with it Gil Bias re.illy has no goal. 
Highway robber, doctor’s assistant, serv- 
ant to a canon, to an actress, or to a 
nobleman, all the positions which he occu- 
pies one after another, come to him from 
fortune or chance He has no plan, be- 
cause he has no particular or definite 
aim. He is subject to circumstances; he 
does not try to dominate &iem He does 
not act; he is acted upon. Is not the 
difference evident’ The proper aim of 
the novel, as of the epic — of which it Is 
only a secondary and derived foiin, what 
the naturalists call a sub-species or a 
variety — the aim of the Odyssey, os of 
Qd Bias, of the Kniyhts of the Round 
Table, as of Madame Borary, is to give 
us a picture of the mfiuenee which is 
exercised upon us by all that is outside of 
ourselves The novel is therefore the 
contrary of the drama, and if I have suc- 
cessfully set forth this opposition, do } on 
not see the consequences which result 
from it’ 

It is thus that one can distinguish ac- 
tion from motion or agitation; and that 
IS certainly worth while Is it action to 
move about’ Certainly not, and there is 
no true action except tli.it of a will con- 
scious of itself, conscious, as I was say- 
ing, of the means which it eiiqiloys for its 
fulfillment, one which adapts them to its 
goal, and all other forms of action are 
only imitfitions, counterfeits, or parodies. 
T he ma te rial or the subject of a.no\eI or 
"of ^jiliiy m.iy therefore be the same at 
Rottom, but they become drama or noveT" 
dnlv' the manner in which they are 
treafed; and the manner is not merely 
different, it is opposite One will never 
be able, therefore, to transfer to the 
stage any novels except those which are 
alre.sdy dramatic; and note well that 
they are dramatic only to the extent to 
which their heroes are truly the archi- 
tects of their destiny. It follows that 
one could make a novel of the Manage 
de Figaro, but one will never make a 
drama or a comedy of Oil Bias One 
might make a novel of Corneille’s Rodo- 
gune, one will never make a drama of 
Rousseau’s Hiloise. The general law of 
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the theater, thus defined, gnes us. then, 
in the first plate, a sure means of per^ 
ceiving what in any subject there is of 
the novel oi the diama The tact is that 
people do not know this well enouuh, 
and the Naturalist school in France has 
committed no w'orse error than contus- 
ing the conditions ot the two species 
The same l.iw provides, turthei, the 
possibility of defining with precision the 
dramatic species — about as one does the 
biological s])efies; and for that it is onlj 
necessary to consider the particular ob- 
stacle against vliich the will struggles 
If tliese obstacles are recognized to be 
insurmountable, or reputed to be so, as 
weie, for example, in the e\es of the 
ancient Greeks, the decrees of Fate, or, m 
the eyes, of the Christians, the decrees of 
Providence; as arc, for us, the laws of 
nature, or the passions aroused to fren.^ 
and becoining thus the Intel nal fatality 
of Pha-dra and of Roxane, of Hamlet or 
of Othello; — it IS tragedy. The inci- 
dents are generally terrifving. and the 
conclusion sanguinary, because in the 
struggle which man undertakes to make 
against fate, he is vanquished in acUance, 
and must jicrish. Sup[iuse now that be 
has a chance of iictory, just one, that he 
still has in himstlf the* power to conquer 
his passi.in, or supiiose that, the obsta- 
cles which he is striving to ocercome 
being the woik of his tellow men, as 
pri ludice, foi example, or social conven- 
tions, a man is foi tliat very leason ca- 
pable of surmouiitiiig them, — that is the 
drama pinpcih speaking, romantic 
drama or social clraiiia, Ilernani or An- 
toni/ the Fila nntaifl or iladamt Cover- 
let. Change once mine the nature of the 
ohstacli, eqiiali/e, at least in appearanc-e, 
the eonditions ot the struggle, bring to- 
gether tuo opposing wills, Arnolphe and 
Agnes, Figaio and Alniavisa, iiuzanne 
d’ \nge and Olnicr cle .lalin — this is 
comedy Don .S’ondie d’Aiayon, heroic 
coiiied's, — you know this title of one of 
Corneille's jilavs lienmce, for the same 
reason, is hardly a tragedy But instead 
of locating the obstac le in an opjiosmg 
will, conscious and mistress of its acts, 
in a social conxention or m the fatality 
of clestmj', let us locate it in the Ironv of 
fortune, or m the ridiculous aspect of 
preiiidice, or again m the disjiroportion 
betwm'ii the means and the encl, — that is 
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farce, tliat is the Lii/atiure univereel, the 
Chapeau de paiUe d'ltaUe. 

I do nut saj attcr that, that the types 
are always puie In the history ot liter- 
atuie or ot art, as in iiatuie, a type is 
almost nc\ei uiij tiling but an ideal, and 
consequently u limit \V here is tlic man 
among us, where is the wuniau, who em- 
bodies the pertection of the sex and of 
the species' Theie is moieoser a nat- 
ural relationship, we might say a consan- 
guinity between adjoinuig species. Is a 
mulatto or a quadroon white or black" 
They are related to both Likewise 
there may be an alliance or mixture of 
fane and comedy, ot drama and tiagedy 
Cehmare is almost a comedy , the Cid is 
almost a mcludruina. It is nevertheless 
uselul to have carefully defined the 
species; and if the law should only teach 
authors nut to treat a subject ot comedy 
by the devices of farce, that would be 
something I'lhe general law of the thea- 
ter IS defined by the action ot a will 
conscious of itself, and the dramatic 
species are distinguished by the nature 
of the obstacles encounteiecf by this will. 

And the quality of will measures and 
deteriiimcs, in its turn, the dramatic 
value of each W’ork in its species In- 
telligence rules in the duinain of specu- 
lation, but the will goceins in the field 
of .ictiun, and consequently in history 
It IS the w’lll which gives power, and 
power IS hardly ever lost cxcipt by a 
laiiure or relaxation of the will. But 
that IS also the reason why men thmk 
there is nothing grande i than the devel- 
opment of the will, whatever the object, 
and that is the leason toi the superiority 
of tragedy over the other dramatic 
forms One may prefer for one’s own 
taste a farce to a tragedy, one ought 
even to prefer a good farce to a medi- 
ocre tragedy, that goes w'lthout say'ing; 
and we do it every day' One cannot 
deny that tragedy is superior to farce: 
Athahe to the Lrpataiie universe}, and 
Ruy Bias to the Trois Epiciers An- 
other reason sometimes given is that it 
implies indifference to death, but that is 
the same reason, if the supreme effort 
of the will IS to conquer the horror of 
death But shall we s.iv that comedy is 
superior to farce, and why’ We will 
say' that, and for the same reason, be- 
cause the obstacles against which Cris- 
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m contend^ in the Legataire wuverael 
o not exist, strictly speaking; they are 
only an invention of Kegnard; and so 
the will 1$ exerting itself to no effect. 
The goal is only a lure, so the action is 
only a game. And we will say in con- 
clusion thiit one drama is superior to an- 
other drama according as the quanbty 
of will exerted is greater or less, as the 
share of chance is kss, and that of neces- 
sity greater. Who doubts that Bajazet 
is very much superior to Zaire} If you 
seek the true reason, you will find it here 
Zaire would not finish if Voltaire did 
not interiene at every moment in his 
work; but given the characters of Ba- 
jazet and Koxane, they develop as if of 
themselves; and does it not really seem 
as if Racine confined himself to observ- 
ing their action? 

I will not continue But I cannot re- 
frain from noting the remarkable con- 
firmation that this law finds m the 
general history of the theater As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is always at the exact mo- 
ment of its national existence when the 
will of a great people is exalted, so to 
speak, within itself, that we see its dra- 
matic art reach also the highest point of 
its devel^nient, and produce its master- 
pieces. Greek tragedy is contemporary 
with the Persian wars Aeschylus fought 
the Mede, and while the fleets were en- 
gsf d in the waters of Salamis, on that 
very day, the legend has it, Euripides 
was born Legend is perhaps not more 
true, but it is often more profound than 
history. Consider the Spanish theater: 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon, be- 
long to the time when Spain was extend- 
ing over all of Europe, as well as over 
the Xew World, the domination of her 
will, or rather, as great causes do not 
always produce their literary effects at 
once, they are of the time immediately 
following. And France in the seven- 
teenth century’ The greatest struggle 
that our fathers made to maintain, within 
as without, the unity of the French na- 
tion, or to bring it to pass, was at the 
end of the sixteenth -■entury, and was 
under Henry IV, under Richelieu, un- 
der Mazarin The development of the 
theater followed immediately I see, in- 
deed, that great strengthenings of the 
national will have not always been fol- 
lowed by a diamatic renaissance, in Eng- 


land in the eighteenth century, for ex- 
ample, or m Germany to-day; but what 
I do not see, is a dramatic renaissance 
whose dawn has not been announced, as 
it were, by some progress, or some arous- 
ing of the will Think of the theater of 
Lessing, of Schiller, of Goethe and re- 
member what Frederick the Great had 
done, a few years before, without know- 
ing it perhaps, to give to the Germany 
of the eighteenth century a consciousness 
of heiself and of her national genius. 
The converse is no less striking If it 
is extremely rare that a great develop- 
ment of the novel is contemporary even 
with a gieat development of the theater 
— if in France in particular, when the 
Molieres, the CorneiUcs, the Racines have 
appeared, we haie seen the Arlam^netr 
the Faramona, the A itreea, sink gently 
into oblivion, or again if Gtl Bias, Mannn 
Leataal, Marianne are contemporary, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
with an exhaustion only too certain of 
the dramatic vein, — it is because in lit- 
erature as in nature, the competition is 
always keenest between the neighboring 
species, and the soil is rarely rich enough 
for two rival varieties to prospei, de- 
velop and multiply in peace But it is 
also because, being as we h,ive seen, the 
contiary each of the other, diama and 
novel do not answer to the same con- 
ception of life. Gil Dias and Fiyaio, I 
repeat, belong to the same family; they 
cannot belong to the same tune; and be- 
tween them, if }ou take the trouble to 
exaiiime carefully, there is all the inter- 
val that separates the relaxation of the 
will m the time of the Hegeney, from 
the vigorous recovery that it makes on 
the eve of the Revolution What can be 
more singular’ But if the theater has 
for its obiect to present the development 
of the will, what can be more natur.il? 
The Orientals have no drama, but they 
have novels That is because they are 
fatalists, or dcterminists if you prefer, 
which amounts to the same thing, for 
to-day at least, and when the Greeks 
had a drama, they no longer had novels, 
I mean epics; they no longer had on 
Odi/ssey 

You see the reason, don’t you’ Are 
we free agents’ Or are we not’ Are 
we the masteis of events’ Or are we 
only their dupes, their playthings, their 
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Victims’ I don’t know; at this moment 
I don't care to know, and you may be- 
lieve that 1 am not going to dabble in 
metaphysics here But m any case it 
appears that our belief in our freedom 
is of no small assistance in the struggle 
that we undertake against the obstacles 
which prevent us from attaining our 
object And 1 grant tliat in order to 
succeed in dominating nature, or even 
in reforming society, it is not necessary 
to believe one s self capable of it There 
is always an acquired luoiiientum ot the 
human race that aids the msuffitiencv of 
individual efPort But that is not with- 
out value either; for one does not at- 
tempt(the impossible The bond between 
the belief m free will and the exertion 
of the will explains therefore pretty well 
the favor or the moral support given, at 
certain epochs to an art whose essential 
object IS the representation of the power 
of the will. A question of fitness, or, as 
we say, of adaptation to eniironnient 
The belief in determinism is more favor- 
able to the progress of the novel, but 
the belief in free will is more favorable 
to the progress of dramatic art Men 
of action, Richelieu, Cond6, Fiederick, 
Napoleon, have always been fond of the 
theater. 

And why may we not see here, in a 
sort of weakening of the will among us, 
one at least of the reasons for what we 
have generally called, for the last ten 
years, the dramatic crisis’ Drama does 
not “ go,” they tell us Comedy is lan- 
guishing. Farce is dying out As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am sure that there is some 
exaggeration in the wail Your Atmales 
would suffice to prove it, if need be But 
that the contemporary drama is inferior 
as a whole to the drama of only twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, it seems to me 
difficult not to admit On the other 
hand, the philosophers, or even mere ob- 
servers, coniplam that the power of will 
is weakening, relaxing, uisintegratmg. 


People no longer know how to esert 
their will, they say, and I am afraid 
that they have some right to say it. 
\\ e are broken-winded, as the poet says 
We are abundoniiig ourselves We are 
letting ourselves drift with the curient. 
Are you not tempted to see here some- 
thing more than a mere coincidence’ 
Foi my part, I see here the explanation 
of the crisis, and at the same time an- 
other proof of the truth of the Law of 
the theater 

Permit me to stop here . . 

As I was saying, niy dear Noel, — no, 
I have not yet said it — the subiect is 
one of those which would fill a book, and 
1 have not tunc to wiite the hook, and 
if I did wiite it, you would nut be aide 
to use it In the meantime, since ymu 
have believed that the idea of the book 
might deserve discussion, 1 haie been 
glad to take the opportunity which you 
offered me to express it I have been 
able only to mrluate rajiidly a few of 
its applications, but I noted others in 
niy lectures at the Odeon, and now I see 
an infinite number of them If j’our 
readers should see still more, that is 
about all I could desire I say about 
all, for there is one thing more I should 
like, and that is, that they should grasp 
clearly the difference between the idea 
of Law and the idea of Rule, the Rule 
being always limited bv its very expres- 
sion. incapable of exceeding it without 
destroying itself, always narrow, conse- 
quently unbending, rigid, or so to speak, 
tyrannical, and the Law, on the con- 
trary, inevitable by definition and so 
fundamentally' immutable, but broad, 
supple, flexible in its application, very 
simple and very general at the same 
time, very rich in appbcations, and, 
without ceasing to be the Law, always 
ready' to be enriched by whatever reflec- 
tion, experience, or history contribute in 
coniirmations to explain it, or m contra- 
dictions to be absorbed in it. 
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Maurice Maeterlinck was born at 
Ghent of a Flemibh family of ancient 
descent, in 186^ In accordance with the 
wishes of his parents he studied for the 
law, and practiced in his native city for 
some time after his graduation. In 1886 
he left Belgium for Pans, where he be- 
came acquainted with a number of the 
younger writers — especially Villiers de 
I’lsle Adam — who were to exert great 
influence over him It was Adam who, 
accoiding to Maeterlinck, directed him 
toward “the spiiitual, poetic, and mjs- 
terious side of things ” In 1889, after 
his return home on the death of his fa- 
ther, he published his first works, a vol- 
ume of verses, Serrea chaadea, and La 
Prmceaae ilaleine, a play which called 
forth the extiavagant praise of Octave 
Mirbeau, who called the poet a Belgian 
Shakespeare. Until 1896 ne spent most 
of his time m Belgium wntmg plays, 
and translating them from the B^lish 
In that year he returned to Pans. 
There he devoted himself to his life- 
work, which so far includes numerous 
plays, essays, and poems 

Maeterhnck's work is written in 
French and perhaps in the broadest 
sense of term he may be considered 
French, though his basic ideas ore dis- 
tinctly Belgian He occupies a unique 
position in modern drama and literature. 
He has attempted and for the most part 
succeeded, in expressing moods and sub- 
conscious and half-realued feehngs; to 
this end he invented the so-called Static 
drama, which he later discarded Fiery 
step in his development as a dramatist 
has been accompanied by a statement of 
his theory. On the whole it may be said 
that he attacks the conventional plays 
of the day as too obvious, and strives to 
express tbe miphcit He himself real- 
izes the futility of classification in mat- 
ters of art, and he once wrote (1913) to 
the editor of the present volume: “You 
must not attach too great importance to 
the expression Static , it was an inven- 
tion, a theory of my youth, worth what 
most literary theories are worth — that 
is, almost nothing. Whether a play be 
atatio, dynamic, aymboluUo, or reaUatic, 


is of little consequence What matters 
IS that it be well written, well thought 
out, human and, if possible, superhuman, 
m the deepest significance of the term. 
The rest is mere rhetoric " 1 

On the drama: 

Letter inserted in the program of Van 
Lerberghe’s Lea Flaiieura (189J}, 
Article on Ibsen (1894) 

Menua Propoa Le Theatre (1890). 
Preface to Alfred Sutro's 2 he Caee of 
Illuaion (1900) 

Preface to Maeterhnck's The&tre (I) 
(1901) 

Le Tratjique quotidian (189b). 

L'Etoile (1896). 

Le Reveil de I’dme (1896). 

Preface to The Plays of Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, .2nd series (189b} 

La Sayeaae et la deatmee (1898). 

Le Drame tnodeme (1904) 

A Propoa da “ Roi Lear” (1907). 
Preface to Maeterlmck’s translubon of 
Macbeth (1910). 

Editions: 

Tbe volumes of collected essays in which 
the above are included are: Le 
Treaor dea humbles (Pans, 189b) ; La 
Sayeese et la destines (Pans, 1898) , 
Le Temple enaeceli (Pans, 1902), Le 
double Jarditt (Pans, 1904), and L’la- 
telliyence dea fleara (Pans, 190T) 
These are translated as 2'he 2’reaaure 
of the Humble (by Alfred Sutro, Xew 
York, 1897); Wisdom and Destiny (by 
Alfred Sutro, New York, 1898) ; The 
Buried Temple (New 'STork, 1902) ; 
The Double Garden (by^ A T de Mat- 
tos. New York, 1904) ; and The Meas- 
ure of the Hoars (by A. T de Mattos, 
New York, 1907). The Letter from 
the program of Lea Flaireura is quoted 
at length m Remy de Gourmont's La 
Belgique littdraire (Paris, 1915) Sec- 
tions from the article on Ibsen are 
quoted in Moses’ Maurice Maeterlinck, 

1 Printed, together with another letter, in 
The Contxnental Drama of To doff, by Barrett 
H. Clark, (2ud ed. New York, 1914) — Ed. 
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a Study (New York, 1911) The ar- 
tjcle Menus I'ropo', etc, is quoted in 
the same volume The Cave of Illusion 
appeared in London, 1900 The 7 hcd- 
tre, vol I, was published at Brussels, 
1901 Le Tragique guolidten, L’Etoile, 
and Le R6veil de Tame are in Le 
Trisor dea humbles (Pans, 1896). 
The Preface to the Plays — in French 
— IS included in the English transla- 
tion of Pelleaa et Mdlisande (New 
York, 1896) La Sagesse et la dea- 
tinie was published at Pans m 1898 
Le Drame moderne originally ap- 
peared in Le double Jaidin (Pans, 
1904). A Propos du " Roi Lear" ap- 
peared in L’ Intelligence dea fleura 
(Pans, 1907) Maeterlinck’s Prlface 
to his translation of Macbeth is af- 
fixed to the edition of that play (Pans, 
1910). 

On Maeterlinck and his works i 

Ad van Bever, Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Pans, loot) 

Gerard Harry, Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Bruxelles, 1909) 


M Esch, L’CEuvre de Maiiftce Maeter- 
linck (Pans, 1912) 

Montrose J Moses, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
a Study (New York, 1911) 

Edward Thomas, Maurice Maeterlinck 
(New York, 1911) 

Johannes Schlaf, Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Berlin, 1906). 

Una Taylor, Maurice Maeterlinck, a 
Critical Study (New York, 1916) 

Macdonald Clark, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Poet and Philosopher (New York, 
1916). 

Georges Leneveu, Ibsen et Maeterlinck 
(Pans, 1902) 

Arthur Symons, Plays, Acting, and 
Music (New York, 1909) 

James Huneker, Iconoclasts (New York, 
1905) 

Barrett H. Clark, The Continental Drama 
of To-day (New York, 2nd ed., 1916). 

, A Studi/ of the Modern Drama 

(2nd ed. New York, 1928) 

Archibald Henderson, Interpreters of 
Life and the Modern Spirit (New 
York, 1905) 

S C de Soissons, Maeterlinck as a Re- 
former of the Drama (in Contem- 
porary Review, vol 86, London, 1904) 


THE TRAGICAL IN DAILY LIFE a 
[Le Tragique qvotidien] 

(1896) 


... In most cases, indeed, you will 
find that psychological action — infinitely 
lottier in itself than mere niatenal ac- 
tion, and truly, one might think, well- 
nigh indispensable — that psychological 
action even has been suppressed, or at 
least vastly diminished, in a truly mar- 
velous fashion, with the result that the 
interest centers solely and entirely in 
the individual, face to face with the urn- 
verse Here we are no longer with the 
barbarians, nor is the man now fretting 
biniselt in the midst of elementary pas- 
sions, as though, forsooth, these were the 
only tilings worthy of note, he is at rest, 
and we have time to observe him It is 
no longer a violent, exceptional moment 
of Lfe tliat passes before our eyes — it 

2 Tranilatod srctions from The Treasure of 
the Huwhie (trnoslated by Alfri^ Sutro, Hew 
York, 1897) — Ed. 


is hfe itself. Thousands and thousands 
ot laws there aie, mightier and more 
venerable than those of passion, but, in 
coiiiiuoD with all that is endowed with 
resistless force, these laws are silent, and 
discreet, and slow-moving, and hence it 
IS only in the twilight that they can be 
seen and heard, in the meditation that 
comes to us at the tranquil moments of 
life When Ulysses and Neoptolemus 
come to Philoctetes and demand of him 
the arms of Hercules, their action is m 
itself as simple and ordinary as that of 
a man of our day who goes into a house 
to visit an invalid, of a traveler who 
knocks at the door of an mn, or of a 
mother who, by the fireside, awaits the 
return of her child Sophocles indicates 
the character of his heroes by means of 
the lightest and quickest of touches. 
But it may safely be said that the chief 
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interest of tragedy does not lie in the 
struggle we witness between cunning and 
loyalty, between loie of country, rancor 
and head-strung pride. There is inore 
beyond: for it is man's loftier existence 
that IS laid bare to us The poet adds 
to ordinary life something, I know not 
what, which is the poet's secret, and 
there comes to us a sudden rei elation of 
life in its stupendous grandeur, in its 
submissivcness to the unknown powers, 
in its endless affinities, in its awe-inspir- 
ing misery. Let but the chemist pour 
a few mysterious drops into a vessel that 
seems to contain the purest water, and 
at once masses of crystals will rise to 
the surface, thus revealing to us all that 
lay m abeyance there where nothing was 
visible before to incomplete eyes. And 
even thus is it in Phtloc ietet, the primi- 
tive psychology of the three leading 
characters would seem to be merely the 
sides of the vessel containing the clear 
water; and this itself is our ordinary 
Hfe, into which the poet is about to let 
fall the revelation-bearing drops of his 
genius 

Indeed, it is not in the actions but in 
the words that are found tlie beauty 
and greatness of tragedies that are truly 
beautiful and great; and this nut solely 
m the words that accompany and ex- 
plain the action, for there must perforce 
be another dialogue besides the one 
which IS superficially necessary And 
indeed the only words that count in the 
play are tliose that at first seemed use- 
less, for it IS therein that the essence lies 
Side by side with the necessary dialogue 
will you almost always find another dia- 
logue that seems superfluous, but ex- 
amine it carefully, and it will be borne 
home to you that this is the only one 
that the soul can listen to profoundly, 
for here alone is it the soul that is being 
addressed You will see, too, that it is 
the quality’’ and the scope of this unneces- 
sary dialogue that determine the quality 
and the unmeasurable range of the work 
Certain it is that, in the ordinary drama, 
the indispensable dialogue by no means 
corresponds to reality; and it is just 
those words that are spoken by the side 
of the rigid, apparent truth, that consti- 
tute the mysterious beauty of the most 
beautiful tragedies, inasmuch as these 
are words that conform to a deeper truth. 


and one that hes incomparably nearer 
to tlie invisible soul by which the poem 
is upheld One may e\en affirm that a 
poem draws tlie nearer to beauty and 
loftier tiutii in the measure tli.it it elimi- 
nates words that merely explain the ac- 
tion, and substitutes for them others 
that reveal, not the so-called “soul-s 
state,” but I know not what intangible 
and unceasing strning of the soul to- 
wards its own beauty' and truth And 
so much tlie nearer, also, docs it draw 
to the true life To eiery man does it 
happen, in his workad.ay' existence, that 
some situation of deep seriousness has 
to be uni aided by means of words 
Reflect for an instance. At moments 
such as those — nay, at the most com- 
monplace of times — IS it tlie tiling you 
say' or the reply you receive that has the 
most value* Are not other forces, other 
words one cannot hear, brought into be- 
ing, and do not these determine the 
event* What I say often counts tor so 
little, but my pieseiice, the attitude of 
niy soul, my future and my past, that 
which will take birth in me and that 
whicli IS dead, a secret thought, the stars 
that apptove, niy destiny, the thousands 
of mysteries which suirotmd me and float 
about y'ourself — all this it is that speaks 
to you at that tiagic moment, all this 
it IS that bungs to me your answer. 
There is all tins bcne.itli every one of 
iny words, and each one of y'ours, it is 
this, above all, th.it we see, it is tins, 
above all, that we hear, ourselves not- 
withstunclmg If you have come, you, 
the “outraged husband,’’ the “deielved 
lover,” the “ tursaken wife.” intending to 
kill me, y'OUT aim will not be staved by' 
my' most nioving entreaty', but it may 
be that theie will come towards you, 
at that moment, one at these unexpected 
foices, and uiv' soul, knowing of their 
vigil near to me, may whisjier a siviet 
word wlierebv, haply, you shall be dis- 
armed These are the splicies wlieiein 
adventures come to issue, this is the dia- 
logue whose echo should be heard And 
it IS this echo that one does hear — ex- 
tremelv' attenuated and variable, it is 
true — in some of the great works men- 
tioned above But might we not try to 
draw nearer to the spheres where it is 
“in reality” tliat everything comes to 
pass? 
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PREFACE TO THE PLAYS * 
\PTifae» — Thidtre /] 
( 1901 ) 


... I do not believe that a poem should 
sacrifice its beauty m order to pomt a 
moral, but if, without losing any ele- 
ment that goes to make up its mterior 
or e\terior beauty, it leads us to truths 
as acceptable but more encouragmg than 
the truth which leads us nowhere, it will 
possess the advantage of accoinplishmg 
a twofold, though uncertain, purpose 
For centuries we ha\e sung of tlie van- 
ity of life and the irresistible power of 
emptiness and death, and summoned up 
sorrows that become more and more 
mountonous the nearer they approach to 
the ultimate truth But now let us try 
to vary the appearance of the unknown 
which surrounds us and discoier a new 
reason for living and persevering; we 
shall at least be able to alternate our 
sorrows bv niKing with them our reviv- 
ing or failin'' hopes. Granted our pres- 
ent conditions, it is at least as reason- 
able to hope that our efforts are not 
useless as we think they are. The su- 
preme truth of death, nothingness, and 
the usclesoiicoS of our existence — the 
point at which we arrive at the end of 
our inquiry — is, after all, only the limit 
of our human consciousness 'NVe can- 
not see bevond that, because that inaiks 
the burner of our mtelligence It only 
seems certain, but as a mutter of fact, 
tliere is nothmg more certain m it than 
our Ignorance. Before we are foiled to 
admit this truth irrevocabI,v , we must 
do our best lor a long time to dissipate 
this Ignorance and do what we can to 
find the light Then the gieat mass of 
our formeily conceived duties — con- 
ceived m the iight of our over-hasty 'and 
mortal conclusion — will be called into 
question and human life begun again, 
with its passions that seem less futile, 
with its joys, its sorrows and its duties, 
all of which will assume an added im- 
portance, because they will help us to 
emerge from the obscurity and bear to 
look upon it without bitterness. 

3 Extracts from the Prfface to vol 1 of the 
Brussels edition of MaeterlincU's Thiatre 
(1901), translated by the editor, — Ed 


I do not mean to infer that we shall 
return to where we stood formeily, nor 
that love, death, destiny and the other 
mysterious powers of lite will all occupy 
the place they' once occupied in our 
actual existence, and in human woiks, 
especially — since it is with this that we 
are at present concerned — in dramatic 
works The human mind — as I re- 
marked m this connection in a passage 
which is practically unknown — the hu- 
man mind has during the past three- 
quarters of a century undergone a trans- 
formation which we are not yet fully able 
to realize, but which is probably one 
of the most profound in the whole do- 
main of thought This evolution, if it 
has not revealed to us the end, the 
origin, the laws of the universe — defi- 
nite certitudes — about matter, life, and 
the destiny of man, has at least done 
away with and rendered powerless a 
number of uncertainties, and these un- 
certainties were precisely those wherein 
the greatest thoughts flourished with the 
utmost freedom. They were in essence 
the element of beauty and the greatness 
of our aspirations, tlie hidden force that 
elevated our words above the woids of 
everyday life; the poet seemed great and 
profound in proportion to the taiiii, more 
or less triumphant, and the mure or less 
prei>ondeiating place he was able to give 
to these beautiful or terriiying, peaceful 
or hostile, tiagic or consoling, uncer- 
tainties 

Great poetry, if we observe it closely, 
is made up of three piincipal elements, 
first, veibal beauty, then the contem- 
plation and passiunate poi tray al ot what 
actually exists about us and within us, 
that is to say, nature and our senti- 
ments, and, finally, enveloiung the whole 
work and creating the atmosphere proper 
to it, the idea which the poet forms of 
the unknown in which float about the 
beings and things which he evokes, the 
mystery which dominates them, judges 
them, and presides over their destinies. 
I have no doubt that this last is the 
most important element. Look at any 
beautiful poem, no matter how short it 
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may be, or rapid. Only m the rarest m- 
stances aie its beauty and grandeur lim- 
ited to the known tacts. Nine tmies out 
of ten it owes its beauty to an illusion 
to the ni> stery ot human destin} , to some 
new link between the visible and the 
invisible, the temporal and the eternaL 
Now, if the possible unprecedented evo- 
lution in our ideas taking place nowadajs 
regarding the unknown has not as yet 
profoundly stirred the lyric poet, and 
depiiies him of only a part of his re- 
sources, it is not the same with the dra- 
matic poet. Perhaps it is allowable for 
the Ivric poet to lemain a soit of theorist 
of the unknown; possibly he should he 
permitted to deal in great and vast 
generalities, he need not think of the 
practical consequences. If he is con- 
vinced that the gods of old, that jus- 
tice and destiny, no longer intenene in 
the actions of m.in and direct the prog- 
ress of this world, he need not give a 
name to the powers which he dues nut 
understand, forces which are always con- 
cerned with men and wlmh dominate 
everything It makes httle differeme 
whether it be God or the Univeise winch 
appeals iniiiiense and terrible to him 
What we demand of him principally is 
that he make us feel the mmicnse or 
teirible impression whu.h he telt. But 
the dramatic poit (aimot limit hiinselt 
to these geneialities, he must bring down 
his own ideas of the unknown into the 
world of living men, into the everyday 
wroild. He must show US how, under 
what form and conditions, according to 
what laws, to what end, tlie supeiior 
powers act upon our destinies, the un- 
intelligible influenies, the infinite prin- 
ciples of which he as jjoet is eoniinced 
the universe is full And sinie the ilram- 
atist of the present has arriied upon the 
scene at a time when he cannot sincerely 
accept the ancient truths, and when the 
new tiuths, W'hich are to replace the 
old, are not yet determined, have ecen 
no name, he hc*sitates, feels his way and, 
if he wishes to remain absolutely sin- 
cere, d.ires not risk going hevond the 
immediate reality He confines him- 
self to the study of human feelings in 
their material and psychological effects. 
Within this sphere he can create powei^ 
ful works full of observation, passion, 
and Wisdom, but it is certain that he will 


never attain to the vaster and more pro- 
lound beauty of the great poems wherein 
something of the infinite is mingled with 
the acts of men; and he asks himself 
whether or no he should cease strivmg 
for beauty of that sort 
I think he ought not. He will find a 
way ot reali/mg these beauties, through 
difficulties with which no poet has 
hitherto been lonfrontcd, but not until 
to-moirow. Yet even to-day, when tlie 
■ilternative seems the most dangerous, 
one or two poets have succeeded m es- 
caping from the world of oinious .ic- 
tuality, without returning to that of the 
chimeras of old — lieeause the greatest 
poetry is, above all, the kingdom of the 
unexpected, and from the most general 
rules, like fragments of stars whiili 
cross the sky where no trace of bright- 
ness IS looked for, spring forth the most 
disconcerting e.xeeptions For example, 
Tolstoy's The Power of Darhnese is a 
work that fIo<its down the most sordid 
iicer of the depths of life, like an island, 
grandiose m its honor, rei king with 
hellish odors, but enveloped at the same 
time by an enormous white light, pure 
and miraculous, springing from the sim- 
ple soul of Akim Or else, t.ike Ibsen’s 
ilhoits, where m a stuffy middle-class 
drawing-room, unbearable, maddening to 
the characters, theie bieaks forth one 
of the most terrible mysteries of human 
destmv It is all very well for us to 
shut our eces to the anguish of the un- 
known. but into these two plays enter 
superior poweis which all of us feel 
weighing down upon our lives For it 
IS niueh less the ai tion of the God of 
tlie Christians which troubles us in Tol- 
stoi's poem than of the God who is in 
a huui.in heart, simpler, juster, purer, 
greater than the ntheis And in Ibsen's 
poem it IS the influence of a law of 
justice or miustice, formidable and only 
recentlv suspected — the law of heredity, 
of which very little is known, and that 
open to discussion, and yet plausible — 
the menace of which hides the greater 
part of what might have been a matter 
for doubt 

But in spite of these unexpected sallies 
into the rcfllrn of the uncertain, it re- 
mains a fact that nivsterv. the unintel- 
ligible, the superhuman, the infinite — 
the word, makes little diffn-ence — all 
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this has, since we no longer adimt a 
priun divine intervention in huiuan ac- 
tion, become almost “unworkable,” and 
genius itself is seldom able to cope with 
it hen in his other dramas Ibsen 
tries to combine with other mysteries 
the acts of his men who are a prey to 
an abnormal conscience, or his women 
who are a pnj to hallucination, we must 
admit that it "the atmospheie he creates 
is strange and troublmg, it is healthy 
and breath.ible because it is rarely rea- 
sonable and real 

P’riim time to time in the past a true 
genius, or snmetimes the simple and hon- 
est man of talent, succeeded in writing 
a plaj with that profound background, 
that mist about the summit, that teeling 
of the infinite here and there which, hav- 
ing neither name nor form, permitted us 
to mingle our images of it while we 
spoke, and seemed necessary in order 
that the dramatic work might flow bv, 
brimming to the banks, and attain its 
Ideal Nowadays, our drama almost al- 
ways larks the third character, enigmatic, 
imisible, but everywhere present, which 
we might well (all* the sublime character, 
and wliuh is perhaps no other than the 
unconscious though powerful and unde- 
niable concept of the poet's idea of the 
universe, which gives to the play a far 
greater reach, a certain aspiration for 
existence after the death of other things. 


and makes us return to it Without ever 
exhausting its possibilities ot beauty. 
Such a genius, we must also admit, is 
wantmg in our life us well. Will he 
ever return’ Will he arise from a new 
and expenmentdl conception of justiee, 
or from the indifference of nature, from 
one of those far-reaching general laws 
of matter or mind which we have just 
begun to catch sight of? In any event, 
let us keep a place for him At least 
let us see to it that nothing else takes 
his place while he is getting clear of 
the shadows, and let us see to it that 
we do not set up any more phantoms. 
Our very waiting for him, his empty 
place in life, are in themselves of far 
greater significance tlian anything we 
could put on his throne, which our pa- 
tience is now reserving for him. 

For my humble part, after producing 
the little dramas of which I have just 
spoken, it seemed wise and loyal to exile 
death from that throne where it is by 
no means certain he has a right to sit. 
And in the last, which I had not named 
among the others, in Afflavame et Sily- 
tetle, I wished death to give away, at 
least in part, to love, wisdom, and happi- 
ness. But death did not obey me, anil I 
await, together with most of the poets 
of my time, the revelation of a new poet. 
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ENGLISH DEAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


At a time when the English drama 
was near its lowest ebb, England couid 
boast of at least half a dozen of her 
greatest critics True it is that Cole- 
ridge and Lamb, Hazhtt, and Leigh 
Hunt, did not devote all their criticisms 
to the acted drama, but the theories they 
erolrea are applicable to it. Coleridge 
and Lamb went far to engage the inter- 
est of their contemporaries m the earlier 
Enghsh stage, while Hazhtt and Hunt 
applied themselves more particularly to 
the criticism of actmg. Most of Cole- 
ridge's best dramatic criticism is found 
in the Lectures on Shakespeare and Other 
poets, delivered during the first twenty 
years of the century. Most of Lamb’s 
essays on the drama are of a discursive 
character and pertain to acting, though 
in the Notes to his Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets (1808), and in occasional 
essays, like On the Artificial Comedy of 
the Last Century, he set forth a distinct 
theory of comedy. Of William Hazlitt’s 
many hundreds of periodical criticisms, 
those pertaining to the drama are found 
for the most part in View of the Eng- 
lish Stage (1818 and 18J1), Lectures on 
the English Comic Writers (1819) and 
Lectures on the Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth (1820). Leigh Hunt’s first 
cmllection of criticisms was the Critical 
Essays (1807). He was for years a con- 
stant contributor to various papers — 
The Reflector, The Indicator, The Com- 
panion, etc. Among Hobert Southey’s 
miscellaneous essays, some of which have 
never been collected. The Doctor con- 
tains a few articles on the drama and 
dramatists. Sir Walter Scott wrote a 
long article on Drama in 1810. Shelley’s 
Defence of Poetry (1821) contains some 
passages on the drama. The compara- 
tively minor disputes of the time are re- 
flected in James Sheridan Knowles’ 
Lectures on Dramatic Literature (1820- 
SO) ; John Dennant’s Appeal to the Can- 
dour and common sense of the public 
respecting the present controversy on the 


subject of plays (1808), and Letter to 
the writer of an anonymous pamphlet in 
defence of plays (1808); William Hay- 
ley’s Dramatic Observations (1811); 
Maitm M’Dermot’s A Philosophical In- 
quiry into the Sourtu of the Pleasure de- 
rived from Tragic Representations, etc. 
(1821); John William Calcraft's Defence 
of the Stage, etc (18.89); and Edward 
Mayhew’s Stage Effect (1840). Into the 
many hterary quarrels of Gifford and 
Hazhtt, Hunt and Macauhiy (see the 
latter's essay on Leigh Hunt, 1811, which 
contains an attack on Lamb's Artificial 
Comedy) it is not necessary to enter. 
The more schol.irly critics, editors, com- 
mentators, historians, of the period are 
“Christopher North,” Hartley Coleridge, 
Henry Hallam, all of whom at least 
touched ujiun dramatic literature, though 
none produced a body of doctrine on the 
subject George Henry Lewes, in his oc- 
casional reviews, and in his book. The 
Spanish Drama (1845), anil On Actors 
and the Art of Acting (1875), and John 
Forster — kept up the tradition of Hao- 
htt and Hunt, Mention should also be 
made of Percy Fitzgerald’s 7 he Romance 
of the English Stage (1874), Pitneir 
pies of Comedy and Dramatic Effect 
(1870), and A Xew History of the Stage 
(1882). Theodore Martin's Essays on 
the Drama appeared in 1874. The prac- 
ticing dramatist, W. S Gilbert, wrote A 
Stage Plug (1873). Matthew Arnold in- 
cluded a preface to his play Merope in 
the first edition (1858) The French 
Play in London was published in Irish 
Essays. The more or less professional 
critics of the mid-nineteenth century 
often published their articles in book- 
form Of outstanding interest may be 
mentioned; Henry Morley and his Jour- 
nal of a London Playgoer from 1861 to 
1866 (1866) ; Morris Mowbray and his 
Essays in Theatrical Criticism (188S); 
Clement Scott and his Drama of Yes- 
terday and To-day (1899); Dutton Cook 
and his The Book of the Play (1876), 
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Nights at the Play (1883), and On the 
Stage (1883) Henry Arthur Jones and 
Sir Arthur Pinero began writing plays 
jn the late seventies, and the former be- 
gan lecturing on the drama in the 
eighties. Jones’ two books. The Renas- 
cence of the English Diama (1895), and 
Foundations of a National Drama (1913) 
were instrumental in developing mod- 
ern English dramatic art Pinero wrote 
Lttle, but his essay on R. L Steven- 
son The Dramatist (1903) is an inter- 
esting commentary on the art of the 
drama Bernard Shaw’s copious indus- 
try IS best represented in his Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays (1906), collected 
from his Saturday Review criticisms of 
the nineties, and his Prefaces Shaw 
successfully attacked artificiality and in- 
sincerity in the drama, and made way 
for the play of ideas Later dramatists 
have stated their theories of play-writing 
Among these, the following may be men- 
tioned in passing H Granville-Barker, 
in a number of occasional magazine arti- 
clesj John Masefield in his Preface to 
Nan (1911), St John Hankin (A Note 
on Happy Endings, 1907, Puritanism and 
the English Stage, 1906, Mr Bernard 
Shaw as Critic, 1907, How to Run an 
Art Theatre for London, 1907, and The 
Collected Plays of Oscar Wilde, 1908) j 
and John Galsworthy in his Some Plati- 
tudes Concerning Drama (1909) and The 
New Spirit in the Drama (1913) Jerome 
K. Jerome, Israel Zangwill, and Sydney 
Grundy have contributed more or less 
interesting articles and books on their 
art Arthur Symons (in his Plays, Act- 
ing and Music, 1909) , 'VV L Courtney 
(in his Idea of Tragedy, 1900, and arti- 
des on the Idea of Comedy, 1913-14); 
W. L George (in his Dramatic Actuali- 
ties) have all contributed to dramatic 
theory The regular dramatic critics are 
of considerable importance, especially 
William Archer {About the Theatre, 
1886, The Theatrical World 1894-98, 


Study and Stage, 1899, and Playmaking, 
1912) ; Arthur Bingham Walkley {Play- 
house Impressions, 1892, Frames of 
Mind, 1899, Dramatic Criticism, 190^ 
and Drama and Life, 1908) , J T Grein 
{Premieres of the Year, 1900, and Dro- 
matic Criticism, 1899, 1901, 1904) George 
Meredith’s Essay on Comedy and the 
Uses of the Comic Spirit was first de- 
livered as a lecture m 1877, and reprinted 
m book-form twenty years later “ E 
F S ” (E F Spence) has collected a 
number of criticisms in his suggestive 
book. Our Stage and its Critics (1910) 
There is a newer school of dramatic crit- 
ics, some of whom have not yet published 
all their work in book form E A Baughn, 
Ashley Dukes, P P Howe, Huntley 
Carter, C E Montague, James Agate, 
A N Monkhou&e, Graham Sutton, Ivor 
Brown, Gilbert Cannan, and John 
Palmer have brought certain new ideas 
into dramatic criticism See especially 
Dukes’ Modern Dramatists (1911), and 
The World to Play With, P P Howes 
Dramatic Portraits (1914), Huntley 
Carter’s The New Spirit tn Drama and 
Art (1912) j C. E Montague’s Dramatic 
Values (1911), Gilbert Cannan’s Joy of 
the Theatre (1913), and John Palmer’s 
Comedy (1913 or 14), and The Future 
of the Theatre (1909). The Irish Theatre 
movement has aroused considerable the- 
orizing See especially William Butler 
Yeats. The Irish Dramatic Movement 
(articles collected from Samhain, The 
Arrow, etc, 1901-07), Discoveries 
(1907); Ideas of Oood and Evil (1903), 
Preface to Plays for an Irish Theatre 
(1911) George Moore: Impressions 
and Opinions (1891), and prefaces to his 
own play. The Bending of the Bough 
(1900), and to Martyn’s Heather Field 
(1899) J M Synge. Preface to The 
Tinker’s Wedding (1907) and The Play- 
boy of the Western World (1907); Lord 
Dunsany, in Romance and the Modem 
Stage (1911). 


General references on nineteenth cen- 
tury English literature: 

George Saintsbury, A History of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature (New York, 
1904) 


L. Magnus, English Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century (New York, 1909). 
Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen Nine- 
ties (New York, 1913). 

J. M. Kennedy, English Literature, 1880- 
191S (London, 1913). 
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G. K. Chesterton, The Victorian Age tn 
Literature (New York, 1913). 

General references on nineteenth cen- 
tury English drama: 

William Hazlitt, A View of the English 
Stage (reprint London, 1906) 

Leigh Hunt, Dramatic Essays of Leigh 
Hunt, edited by William Archer and 
R W Lowe (London, 1894). 

Henry Morley, The Journal of a London 
Playgoer (London, 1866). 

Mowbray Morns, Essays in Theatrical 
Criticism (London, 1882) 

G. Boyle, English and American Poets 
and Dramatists of the Victorian Age 
(Frankfurt, 1880). 

A. Darbyshire, Art of the Victorian 
Stage (Manchester, 1907) 

Dutton Cook, The Booh of the Play 
(London, 1876) 

, On the Stage (London, 1883) 

, Nights at the Play (London, 1883) 

“Q,” Dramatists of the Present Dag 
(London, 1871). 

H. B Baker, ?7i« London Stage, 1578- 
1903 (London, 1904) 

J. W. Cunlifte, Modern English Play- 
wrights (New York, 1927) 

E L, Stahl, Das englische Theater im 
19 Jahrhnndert (Leipzig, 1914) 

E. Fitzball, Thirty-five Years of a 
Dramatic Author’s Life (London, 
1858) 

J R Planchd, Recollections and Reflec- 
tions, 2 vols (London, 1872). 

R. H Hirne, The New Spirit of the Age 
(London, ISIS). 

W. C Macready, Diary and Reminis- 
cences (London, 1875-76) 

J. Coleman, Players and Playwrights I 
Have Known (London, 1888) 

Clement Scott, I'he Drama of Yesterday 
and To-day, 3 vols (London, 1899) 
Mario Borsd, I'he English Stage of To- 
day (London, 1908) 

Augustin Filon, The English Stage 
(London, 1897) 

Thomas H Dickinson, The Contemporary 
Drama of England (Boston, 1917) 
Barrett H. Clark, The British and Amer- 
ican Drama of Today (New York, 
1915) 

, A Study of the Modern Drama 

(new ed , New York, 1928) 

P. W. Chandler, Aspects of Modem 
Drama (New York, 1914). 


Ludwig Lewisohn, The Modern Drama 
(New York, 1915) 

Graham Sutton, Some Contemporary 
Dramatists (New York, 1926) 

William Archer, English Dramatists of 
Today (London, 1882) 

, About the 2'heatre (London, 1886). 

, the Theatrical World, 5 vols (Lon- 
don, 1894-98) 

, Study and Stage (London, 1899). 

, Playmaking (Boston, 1912) 

Bernard Sliaw, Dramatic Opinions and 
Essays, 2 vols (New York, 1906) 
Henry Arthur Jones, The Renascence of 
the Engliih Drama (New York, 1895). 

, The Foundations of a National 

Drama (New York, 1913) 

A B Walkley, Playhouse Impressions 
(London, 1892) 

, Drama and Life (London, 1908). 

H B Irving, Occasional Papers, Dra- 
matic and Historical (Boston, 1907). 
Arthur Bouchier, Some Reflections on 
the Drama — and Shakespeare (Ox- 
ford, 1911) 

J T Grem, Dramatic Oritieism (Lon- 
' don, 1899). 

, Premihres of the Year (London, 

1900) 

, Dramatic Criticism (London, 1901). 

, Dramatic Criticism (London, 1904) 

, The Theater and the World (Lon- 
don, 1921) 

, The New World of the Theatre 

(London, 1924). 

Ivor Brown, Masques and Phases (Lon- 
don, 1926 ) 

, Parties of the Play (London, 

1928) 

C E Montague, Dramatic Values (Lon- 
don, 1911) 

W. L George, Dramatic Actualities 
(London, 1911), 

P. P Howe, Dramatic Portraits (Lon- 
don, 1913) 

E F S[pence], Our Stage audits Critics 
(London, 1910) 

John Palmer, The Future of the Theatre 
(London, 1913) 

Gilbert Cannan, The Dramatic Sense (in 
English Review, v 5, London, 1910). 
Ashley Dukes, Modem Dramatists (Lon- 
don, 1911) 

, The Youngest Drama (Chicago, 

1924). 

> Drama (New York, 1926) 

, The World to Play With (New 

York, 1928). 
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James Agate, The Contemporary The- 
ter, 19SS-S6, 4 vols (London, 1924-27) 

, A Short View of the English Stage 

(London, 1926). 

Huntley Carter, The New Spirit tn 
Drama and Art (London, 1912). 


Lady Gregory, Our Irish Theatre (New 
York, 1911). 

Cornelius 'Weygandt, Irish Plays and 
Playwrights (Boston, 1913). 

George Moore, llail and Farewell, 3 vols. 
(New York, 1911-13). 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon, m 177J. His 
father, a minister, gaie Samuel an edu- 
cation with d view to training him to 
enter the cliuich At the age of ten he 
was sent to Christ’s Hospit.il, London, 
where he made the aequamtanee of 
Lamb Here he stayed for seven years 
Two years later he went to Cambridge, 
where be distinguished himself as a good 
scholar But his studies were constantly 
mterrupted by his preooeiipation with 
the new ideas of the time, engendered 
by the French Revolution In 1793, he 
left college and enlisted in the cavalry, 
but he was released and returned to 
Cambridge the next year A little later, 
at Oxford, he met Southey, and the two 
planned an ideal republic, which came 
to naught In 1*94 Coleridge left Cam- 
bridge without his degree He lectured 
in Bristol on political subjects, and pub- 
lished a few poems. The next year he 
married. From Bristol the Coleridges 
moved to Nether Stowey and enjoyed 
the friendship ot the Wordsworths, who 
were their neighbors. At this time he 
was preaching and gettmg subscribers 
to a paper — winch soon failed Be- 
tween 1796 and 1798 he wrote The An- 
cient Mariner and most ot his best poems, 
which were published in 1798. The same 
year the Wedgwoods offered Coleridge 
an annuity, and the poet went to Ger- 
many, where he became deeply interested 
in philosophy and metaphysics. On his 
return m 1800 he published his transla- 
tions from Schiller, and soon after con- 
tributed a series of philosophical articles 
to the Momimi Post It was m 1801 that 
he began to take opium. In 1804 he be- 
came a secretary in Malta, and later 
traveled in Italy He did comparatively 
little during the next few years, though 
he delivered lectures^^ m London, and 
founded a magazm^Tha Friend. His 


play. Remorse, was produced with some 
success at Drury Lane Some years 
after, he put himself under the care of 
Mr Gillinan of Highgate, who eventually 
cured him of his disease Further lec- 
tures were given, and partially written 
down ; these contain some of his best criti- 
cal work He died at Highgate in 1834 
Coleridge’s critical writings are su- 
premely important His drama crifa- 
cism is not primarily of the acted drama, 
but his viewpoint in general is all-em- 
bracing and inspirational The best of 
his dramatic criticism is in the Lectures 
on Shakespeare and other dramatists, 
but it IS in flashes, random notes, and 
in the notes of others who took down his 
utterances, that tliev are found Mat- 
thew Arnold said of him “That whii^ 
will stand of Coleridge is this: the stim- 
ulus of ins continual instinctive effort to 
get at and to lay bare the real truth 
of his matter in hand, whether that mat- 
ter were literary or philosophical, or 
political or religious, and this in a coun- 
try when at that moment such an effort 
was almost unknown” 

On the drama: 

The Literary Remains, 4 vols. (London, 
1830-39) contain must of Coleridge’s 
Lectures on Shakespeare, the Greek 
dramatists, and the English poets 
However, most of his other critical 
volumes may be consulted tor miscel- 
laneous remarks on the drama, espe- 
cially Biographia Literaria (1817), 
Table-Talk (1835), Anima Poeta 
(1895), Biographia Epistolaris (1911), 
and Letters, 178S-18S4, H vols. (1895). 

Editions: 

The Works are printed in the Bohn 
edition (see recent reprint). Conven- 
ient editions of the Lectures are m 
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Everyman’s Library (n d ) See also 
J. W. Mackail’s Coleridge’s Literary 
Criticism (Oxford, 1908) 

On Coleridge and bis works: 

Thomas AUsop, Letters, Conversations, 
and Recollections of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (London, 1836. Later ed , 
London, 1864). 

Joseph Cottle, Early Recollections, 
chiefly relating to the late Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, during his long residence 
in Bristol, 3 vols (London, 1837 
Later edition in new foim, as Reminis- 
cences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Robert Southey, London, 1847). 


James Gillnian, The Life of Samuel Tay- 
lor Colerulye, only 1 vol pubhsbed 
(London, 1838). 

Henry D Traill, Colendge (in English 
Men of Letters, London, 1884). 

Hall Caine, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(London, 1887) 

James Dykes Campbell, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (London, 1894) 

William Francis Prideaux, The Bibliog- 
raphy of Coleridge (London, 1900). 

John Louis Haney, A Bibliography of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Philadelphia, 
1003). 

Richard Garnett, Colendge (London, 
1904) 


GREEK DRAMA 1 
(1818) 


It is truly singular that Plato, — whose 
philosophy and religion were but exotic 
at home, and a mere opposition to the 
finite in all things, genuine prophet and 
anticipator as he was of the Protestant 
Christian era, — should have given in liis 
Dialogue of the Banquet, a justifiiation 
of our Shakespeare tor he relates that, 
when all the other guests had either dis- 
persed or fallen asleep, Socrates only, 
together with Aristojihanes and Agathon, 
remained awake, and that, while he con- 
tinued to drink with them out of a large 
goblet, he compelled them, though most 
reluctantly, to admit that it was the 
business of one and the same genius to 
excel in tragic and comic poetry, or that 
the tragic poet ought, at the same time, 
to contam within himself the powers of 
comedy. Now, as this was directly re- 
pugnant to the entire theory of the an- 
cient critics, and contrary to all their 
experience, it is evident tliat Plato must 
have fixed the eye of his contemplation 
on the innermost essentials of the drama, 
abstracted from the forms of age or 
country In another passage he even 
adds uie reason, namely, that opposites 
illustrate each o&er's nature, and in their 

1 Re-prmted extaracts from the Everyman's 
Library Edition of the Lrrtnres, etc » firnt de 
llvered in 1812 and printed in the Literarp 
BemauM, to ! 2 (London, 1836) — Ed. 


struggle draw forth the strength of the 
{•ombatants, and dis])lay the conqueror 
as sovereign even on the territories of 
the rival power 

Nothing can more forcibly exemplify 
the separative spirit of the* Greek arts 
than their comedy as opposed to their 
tragedy But as "the immediate struggle 
of contraries supposes an aicna common 
to both, so both were alike ideal, that is, 
the comedy of Aristophanes rose to as 
great a distance above the ludicrous of 
real life, as the tiaged,\ of Sophocles 
above its tragic events and passions, — 
and it IS in this one point, of absolute 
ideahty, that the coiqedy of Shakespeare 
and the old comedy of Athens coincide. 
In this also alone did the Greek tragedy 
and comedy unite, in everything else they 
were exactly opposed to each other. 
Tragedy is poetry in its deepest earnest;! 
comedy is poetry in unlimited jest 
Earnestness consists in the direction and 
convergence of all the powers of the 
soul to one aim, and in the voluntary 
restraint of its activity in consequence; 
the opposite, therefore, lies in the appar- 
ent abandonment of all definite aim or 
end, and in the removal of all bounds 
in the exercise of the mind, — attaining 
its real end, as an entire contrast, most 
perfectly, the greater the display is of 
intellectual wealth squandered in the won- 
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totmess of sport without an object, and 
the more aliuiiduiit the life and vivacity 
in the creations of the arbitrary will. 

The later comedy, even where it was 
really comic, was doubtless likewise more 
comic, the more free it appeared from 
any &ied aim. Misunderstandings of in- 
tention, fruitless struggles of absurd pas- 
sion, contradiitions of temper, and laugh- 
able situations there were, but still the 
form of the representation itself was 
serious; it proceeded as much according 
to settled laws, and used as much the 
same means of art, though to a different 
purpose, as the regular tragedy itself 
But m the old coniedj' the very form it- 
self IS whimsical, the whole work is one 
great jest, comprehending a world of 
jests within it, among which each main- 
tains its own place without sceiiimg to 
concern itself as to the relation in wmich 
it may stand to its fellows In short, in 
Sophocles, the constitution of tragedj is 
uionarchual, but such as it existed in 
elder Greece, bunted by laws, and there- 
foie the more leneralile, — all the parts 
adapting and submitting themselves to 
the uiaiestj of the heroic scepter. — in 
Aristophanes, comedy, on the contrary, 
is poetry in its most democratic form, 
and It IS* a fundamental priiKiple with it, 
rather to risk all the contusion of an- 
al chy, than to destroy the independence 
and prii ileges of its indn idual constitu- 
ents, — place, terse, characters, even sin- 
gle thoughts, conceits, and allusions, each 
turning on the pivot of its own fiee 
will 

y The tragic poet idealizes his characters 

^by giving to the spiritual part of our na- 
ture a more decided preponderance over 
the animal cravings and imjiulses, than 
18 met with in real life, the comic poet 
idealizes his characters by making the 
animal the governing power, and the in- 
tellectual the mere instrument But as 
tragedy is not a collection ot virtues and 
jiertections, but takes care onlv that the 
vices and imperfections shall spring from 
the passions, errors, and prejudices which 
arise out of the soul, — so neither is 
comedy a mere crowd of vices and fol- 
lies, but wh.itcver qualities it represents, 
even though they are in a certain sense 
amiable, it still displays them as having 
their origin in some clependence on our 
lower nature, accompanied with a de- 


fect m true freedom of spirit and self- 
subsistence, and subject to that uncon- 
nection by contradictions of the mward 
being, to which all folly is owing 

The ideal of earnest poetry consists m 
the union and harmonious melting down, 
and fusion of the sensual into the spir- 
itual, — of man as an animal mto man 
as a power of reason and self-govern- 
ment And this we have represented to 
us most clearly in the plastic art, or 
statuary; where the perfection of out- 
ward form IS a symbol of the perfection 
of an inward idea, where the body is 
wholly penetrated by the soul, and spir- 
itualized even to a state of glory, and 
like a transparent substance, the matter, 
in its own nature darkness, becomes alto- 
gether a vehicle and fixture of light, a 
means of developing its beauties, and 
unfolding its wealth of various colors 
without disturbing its unity, or causing 
a division of the parts The sportive 
ideal, on the contrary, consists m the 
erfect harmony and concord of the 
igher nature with the animal, as with 
its ruling principle and its acknowledged 
regent. The understanding and practi- 
cal reason are represented as the willing 
slaves of the senses and appetites, and of 
the passions arising out of them Hence 
we may admit the appropriateness to the 
old eoinecly, as a work of defined art, 
of allusions and descriptions, which mor- 
abty can never justity, and, only with 
reference to the author himself, and only 
as being the effect or rather the cause 
of the circumstances m which he wrote, 
can consent even to palliate 

The old comedy rose to its perfection 
m Aristophanes, and in him also it died 
with the freedom ot Greece. Then arose 
a species of drama, more fitly called, 
dramatic entertainment than lomedy, but 
of which, nevertheless, our modern com- 
edy (Shakespeare's altogether excepted) 
is the genuine descendant Euripides 
had already brought tragedy lower down 
and by many steps nearer to the real 
world than his predecessors had ever 
done, and the passionate admiration 
which Menander and Philemon expressed 
for him, and their open avowals that he 
was their great master, entitle us to con- 
sider their dramas as of a middle species, 
between tragedy and comedy, — not the 
tragi-comedy, or thing of heterogeneous 
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parts, but a complete whole, founded on 
principles of its own Thioughuut we 
find the drama of Menander distingmsh- 
mg itself from I'ragedy, but not, as the 
genuine old comedy, contrasting with, 
and opposing it Tiagedy, indeed, car- 
ried the thoughts into the iin thologic 
world, in older to raise the enioiions, the 
fears, and the hopes, which coniime the 
inmost heart that their final cause is not 
to be discoveied in the limits of mere 
moital life, and torce us into a pre- 
sentiment, however dim, of a state im 
I which those struggles of inward tree will 
Iw ith outward ~neces^sity, wlllt'inoi'lll tlTe 
true sub lee I 6 f tilt Tragedian, shall be 
reconciled and solved; — the entertain- 
ment or new coineily, on the other hand, 
remained within the circle of experience 
Instead of the tragic destiny, it intro- 
duced the power ot chance; even m the 
few fragments ot Menander and Phile- 
mon now remaining to us, we find many 
exclamations and reflections concerning 
chance and fortune, as in the tragic poets 
concerning destiny. In tragedy, the 
moral law, either as obeyed or violated, 
above all consequences — its own mainte- 
nance or violation constituting the most 
important of all consequences — forms 
the ground; the new comedy, and our 
modern comedy in general (Shakespeare 
excepted as befoie), lies m prudence or 
imprudence, enlightened or misled self- 
love. The whole moral system of the 
entertainment exactly like that of fable, 
consists m rules of prudence, with an 
exquisite conciseness, and at the same 
time an exhaustive fullness of sense 


An old critic said that tragedy was the • 
flight 01 elevation of lite, comedy (that! 
of Menander) its arrangement or ordon-* 
nance 

Add to these features a portrait-like 
truth of character, — not so far indeed 
as that a bona fide individual should be 
described or imagined, hut yet so tliat 
the features which give mteiest and per- 
manence to the class should be individ- 
ualized The old tragi dy moved in an, 
ideal world, — the old comedy in a fan-l 
tastic world As the entertainment, or' 
new comedy, restrained the creative ac- 
tivity both of the fancy and the imagina- 
tion, it indemnified the understanding in 
appealing to the judgment foi the picib- 
abllity ot the sicnc's re-piesmted The 
ancients themselves acknowledged the 
new comedy us an exact copy of real 
bfe. Tlie grammarian, Aiistophanes, 
somewhat afteetedly exclaimed: — “O 
Life and Menander • whii'h of you two 
imitated the other‘” In short the form 
of this species ot drama was poetry, the 
stuff or matter was piose It was prose 
rendered delightful bj the blandishments 
and nieasurecT motions ot the muse. Yet 
even this was not universal. The mimes 
of Suphron, so passionately admired by 
Plato, were written in prose, and were 
scenes out of real life conducted m dia- 
logue The exquisite Feast of A dome 
(Svpaxoi/vtac ASiarii(ovirai) m Theocri- 
tus, we are told, with some others of his 
eclogues, were close imitations of certain 
mimes of Sophron — free translations of 
the prose into hexameters, . . . 


PROGRESS OF THE DRAMA 2 

( 1818 ) 


And here it will be necessary to say a 
few words on the stage and on stage- 
illusion. 

A theater, in the widest sense of the 
word, is the genet al term for all places 
of amusement through the ear or eye, in 
whicdi men assembled in order to be 

2 Be-prmted extracts from the Everrman'e 
Ijibrary Edition of the Lectures Ongmolly 
delivered in 1818 and first printed in vol 2 of 
the IMerar)/ Remams (Iiondon, 1836), — ^Ed, 


amused by some entertamment presented 
to all at the same time and in common. 
Thus, an old Puritan divine says: — 
“Those who attend public worship and 
sermons only to amuse themselves, make 
a theater of the church, and turn God’s 
house into the devil’s. Theatra tedes dta- 
boiolatnca ’’ The most important and 
dignified species of this genus is, doubt- 
less, the stage, (raa theatralis hutrion- 
ica), which, m addition to the generic 
definition above given, may be charoc- 
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teri/ed m its idea, or dccordmK to what 
it does, 01 ouglit to, aim at, as a com- 
bination of several or of all the fine arts 
m an harmonious whole, having a distmct 
end of its own, to which the peculiar end 
of each of the component arts, taken 
separately, is made subordinate and sub- 
servient,— that, namely, of imitating 
reality — whether exteinal thmgs, ac- 
tions, or passions — under a semblance 
of reality. Thus, Claude imitates a land- 
scape at sunset, but only as a picture; 
while a forest-scene is not presented to 
the spectators as a picture, but as a for- 
est; and though, in the full sense of the 
word, we are no more deceived by the 
one than by the other, yet are our feel- 
ings very differently affected; and the 
pleasure derived from the one is not com- 
posed of the same elements as that af- 
forded by the other, even on the suppo- 
sition that the quantum of both were 
equal In the former, a picture, it is a 
condition of all genuine delight tliat we 
should not be deceived; m the latter, 
stage-scenery, (inasmuch as its principal 
end IS not in or for itself, as is the case 
in a picture, but to be an assistance and 
means to an end out of itself) its very 
purpose IS to produce as much illusion 
as its nature peiiiiits. These, and all 
other stage presentations, are to produce 
a sort of teiiiiioiary lialf-faitli, which the 
spectator encourages in himself and sup- 
ports by a volunt.iry contribution on his 
own part, because he knows that it is at 
all tunes m his power to see the thing as 
it really is. I have often observed that 
little children are actually deceived by 
stage-scenery, never by pictuies, though 
even these produce an effect on their im- 
pressible minds, which they do not on the 
minds of adults The child, if strongly 
impressed, does not indeed positively 
think the picture to be the reality , but 
yet he does not think the contrary. As 
Sir George Be auiiiont was shewing me a 
very fine engraving from Rubens, repre- 
senting a storm at sea without any vessel 
or boat introduced, iny little boy', then 
about five years old, came dancing and 
Singing into the room, and all at once (if 
I may so say) tumbled in upon the print 
He instantly started, stood silent and 
motionless, with the strongest expression, 
first of wonder and then of grief m his 
eyes and countenance, and at length said. 


“And where is the ship’ But that is 
sunk, and the men aie all drowned ' ” still 
keeping his eyes fixed on the pi int Now 
what pictures are to little children, stage 
illusion IS to men, provided they letam 
any part of the child's sensibility, except, 
tliat in the latter instance, the susyiension 
of the act of comparison, which permits 
this sort of negative belief, is somewhat 
more assisted by the will, than m that of 
a child respecting a picture 
The tiue* stage-illusion in this and in 
all other things consists — not in the 
mind's judging it to be a foiest, but, in 
its remission of the judgment that it is 
not a forest And this subject of stage- 
illusion IS so impoitant, and so many 
practical errors and false criticisms may 
arise, and indeed have aiisen, either from 
reasoning on it as actuil delusion, (the 
stiange notion, on which the French 
critics built up their theory, and on winch 
the French poets justify the consliuction 
of their tragedies), or from diiiy.ng it 
altogether, (which seems the end 'of Dr. 
Johnson's reasoning, and which, as ex- 
tieiiies meet, would lead to the very same 
consequences, by excluding wl'iatever 
would not be judged probable by us in 
oui coolest state of feeling, with all our 
faculties in even balance), that these few 
remarks will, I hope, be pai dimed, if 
they should serv’e either to explain or to 
illustrate the pomt. tor not only aiewe 
never absolutely' deluded — or aiiyching 
like it, but the attciiijit to cause the high- 
est delusion possible to beings in their 
senses silting in a theater, is a gross 
fault, incident only to low minds, which, 
feeling that they cannot affect the heart 
or head permanently, endeavor to call 
forth the iiiomeiitary affections. There 
ought never to be more pain than is com- 
patible with co-existing pleasure, and to 
be amply repaid by thought, 

Shakespeare found the infant stage de- 
manding an mterniixture of ludicrous 
character as imperiously as that of 
Greece did the chorus, and high language 
accordant. And there are many advan- 
tages m this ; — a greater assimilation to 
nature, a greater scope of power, more 
truths, and more feelings; — the effects 
of contrast, as in Lear and the Fool; and 
especiallv this, that the true language of 
passion becomes sufficiently elevated by 
your havmg previously heard, m the same 
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piece, the lighter conversation of men 
under no Strong emotion. The very 
nakedness of the stage, too, was advan- 
tageous, — for th? drama thence became 
something between recitation and rep- 
resentation; and the absence or paucity 
of scenes allowed a freedom from the 
laws of unity of place and unity of time, 
the observance of which must either con- 
fine the drama to as few subjects as may 
be counted on the fingers, or involve gross 


improbabilities, far more striking than 
the violation would have caused. Thence, 
also, was precluded the danger of a false 
ideal, — of aiming at more than what is 
possible on the whole. What play of tlie 
ancients, with reference to their ideal, 
does not hold out more glaring absurdi- 
ties than any in Shakspeare? On the 
Greek plan a man could more easily be a 
poet than a dramatist; upon our plan 
more easily a dramatist than a poet. 


THE DRAMA GENERALLY, AND PUBLIC TASTE » 
(ldl8) 


In my last address I defined poetry to 
be the art, or whatever better tirm our 
language may afford, ot representmg ex- 
ternal nature and human thoughts, both 
relatiiely to human aftcctions, so us to 
cause the produition of us great iiiimedi- 
ate pleasure in each part, as is compat- 
ible with the largest possible sum ot 
pleasure on the whole. Now this defini- 
tion applies equally to painting and 
music as to poetry , and in truth the term 
poetry is alike applicable to all three 
The vehicle alone constitutes the differ- 
ence; and the term “poetry” is rightly 
applied by eminence to measured woids, 
only because the sphere of their action 
is far wider, the power of givmg perma- 
nence to them much more certain, and 
incomparably greater the facilitj, by 
which men, not detective by nature or 
disease, may be enabled to derive habit- 
ual pleasure and instruction from them 
On my mentioning these considerations 
to a painter of gieat genius, who had 
been, tiom a most honorable enthusiasm, 
extolling his own ait, he was so struck 
with their tiutb, that he exclaimed, “I 
want no other arguments; — poetry, that 
is, verbal poctri, must be the greatest, 
all that proves final eauses in the woild, 
proves this; it would be shocking to think 
otherwise!” — And in truth, deeply. O' 
far more than words can express, as I 
venerate the Last Judgment and the 
Prophets of Michel Angelo Buonarotti, — 

SBe'pnnted extracts from the Evervman's 
Idbrary Edition Originally delivered in 1818, 
and first printed In vol 2 of the Literary its- 
mains (London, 1886). — Ed. 


yet the very pain which I repeatedly felt 
as I lost myself in guzmg upon them, the 
painful consideration that thuir havmg 
been painted in fieeeo was the sole cause 
tli.it they had not been abandoned to all 
the accidents of a dangerous transporta- 
tion to a distant capital, and that the 
same caprice, which made the Neapolitan 
soldier) destroy all the exquisite master- 
pieces on the walls of the church of the 
TrmUado Monte, after the retreat of 
their antagonist barbarians, might as 
easily have made vanish the rooms and 
open gallery of Raphael, and the yet 
more unapproachable wonders of the 
sublime Floientme in the Sixtine Chapel, 
forced upon my mmd the reflection. How 
grateful the human race ought to be that 
the works of Euclid, Newton, Plato, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeaie, are not subjected to 
similar contingencies, — that they and 
their fellows, and the great, though inte- 
rior, peerage of undoing intellect, are 
secured, — secured even from a second 
irruption of Goths and ^'andals, in addi- 
tion to many other siifeguaids, by the 
vast empire of English language, ' laws, 
and religion founded in Auierica, through 
the overflow of the power and the virtue 
of my country; — and that now the gieat 
and certain works of genuine fame can 
only cease to act for mankind, when 
men themselves cease to be men, or when 
the planet on which they exist, shall 
have altered its relations, or have ceased 
to be. 

• • ■ • • • 

But let us now consider what the 
drama should be And first, it is not a 
copy, but on iinitatioii. of nature. This 
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is the universal principle of the fine arts 
In dll well laid out grounds what delight 
do we feel troiii that balance and antithe- 
sis of feelings and thoughts' How nat- 
ural ' we saj , — but the very wonder that 
caused the exelaiuation, implies that we 
perceived art at the same moment. We 
catch the hint from nature itself \V hen- 
ever in mountains or cataracts we dis- 
cover a likeness to anything artificial 
which yet we know is not artificial — 
what pleasure ' And so it is m appear- 
ances known to be artifacial, which ap- 
pear to be natuial This applies in due 
degrees, regulated by steady good sense, 
from a cluiiip of tiees to the Paradise 
Lost or Olbelln It would be easv to 
apply it to p.iinting and even, though 
with greater absti action of thought, and 
by more subtle yet equ.dly just analo- 
gies — to music But this belongs to 
others, suffice it that one great principle 
IS coiiimun to .ill the fine <irts, a principle 
which probably is the condition of all 
consciousness, 'witliout which we should 
feel and imagine onlv by discontinuous 
moments, and be plants or brute animals 
instead of nun, — I mean that ever- 
varjing balance, or balancing, ot images, 
notions, or teelings, conieived as m oppo- 
sition to each other, — in shoit, the per- 
ception of identity and contrariety, the 
least degree ot which constitutes like- 
ness, the gieatest absolute indifference, 
but the infinite gradations between these 
two toriii all the play and all the inter- 
est of our intellectual and moral being, 
till it leads us to a feeling and an ob|cct 
mure awtul Ih.in it seems to me compat- 
ible with cun the pn-sent subject to 
utter aloud, though I .im most dcsiious to 
suggest it For there alone aie .ill things 
at once different .ind the same; there 
alone, as the piiiiciple of all things, does 
distinction exist unaided by clivision, 
there are will unci reason, succession of 
time and unmov ing eternity, infinite 
change and me ft.ihle rest ' — 

Beturn Alpheus' the dread voice is past 
Which shrunk thy streamsl 

Thou honor'd flood, 

Smooth-flowiny Avon, eromn'd with vocal 
reeds. 

That strain I heard, was of a higher 
mood ' — 

But now my voice proceeds. 


We may divide a dramatic poet’s char- 
acteristics betore we enter into the com- 
ponent merits of any one work, and with 
reterence only to those things which are 
to be the materials of all, into language, 
passion, and character; always bearmg 
in mincl that these must act and react 
on each other, — the language mspired by 
the passion, and the language and the 
passion modified and differenced by the 
character To the production of the 
highest excellencies in these three, there 
are requisite m the mind ut the author, 
— good sense, talent, sensibility, im,igi- 
natiun, — and to the perfection of a 
work we should add two faculties of 
lesser importance, yet necessary for the 
ornaments and foliage of the column and 
the rout — fancy and a quick sense of 
beauty. 

The German tragedies have in some re- 
spects been justly ridiculed In them 
the dramatist otten becomes a nocelist m 
his directions to the actors, and thus de- 
grades tragedy into pantomime. Yet 
still the consciousness of the poet's mind 
must be diffused over that of the reader 
or spectator, but he himself, aecording 
to his genius, elevates us, ,incl by being 
always m keeping, prevents us from 
perceiving any strangeness, though we 
teel great exultation .Many different 
kinds of style m.iy be adimrahle, both 
m diffeient men, and m different parts 
of the same jioem. 

See the different language which strong 
feelings may justify in Shy lock, and learn 
from Shakespc'are s conduct of that char- 
acter the terrible force of every plain 
and calm diction, when known to proceed 
trom a resolved and impassioned man 

It IS especially with reference to the 
drama, and its c’h.irac terivtics in any 
given nation, or at .iny jiarticular perioci, 
that the dependence of genius on the 
public taste becomes a matter of the 
deepest importance I do not mean that 
taste which springs merely from caprice 
or fashionable imitation, and which, in 
fact, genius can, and by degrees will, 
create for itself; but that which arises 
out of wide-graspmg and heart-enrooted 
causes, whirh is epidemic, and in the 
very air that all breathe This it is which 
kills, or withers, or corrupts Socrates, 
indeed, might walk arm and arm with 
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Hygeia, vhikt pestilence, with a thou- 
sand furies, running to and fro, and 
clashing against eacli other in a complex- 
ity and agglomeration of horrors, was 
shooting her dants of fire and venom all 
around him Even such was Milton, 
ea, and such, in spite of all that has 
een babbled by his critics in pretended 
excuse for his damning, because for tliem 
too piofound, excellencies, — such was 
Shakspeare But alas ' the exceptions 
prove the rule For who will dare to 
force his w ay out of the crowd, — not of 
the mere vulgar, — but of the vain and 
banded aristocracy of intellect, and pre- 
sume to join the almost supernatural 
beings that stand by themselves aloot* 
Of this diseased epidemic inHiience 
there are two forms especially pieclusive 
of tragic worth. The first is the neces- 
sary growth of a sense anti love of tlie 
ludicious, and a morbid sensibility of the 
assimilative power, — an mllammation 
produced by cold and weakness, — vvlilth 
m the boldest bursts ot passion will lie 
in wait for a jeer at any phiase, that 
may have an accidental coincidence in the 
mere words with something base or triv- 
ial. For instance, — to express woods, 
not on a plain, but clothing a hiU, which 
overlooks a vallev , or dell, or river, or the 
sea, — the trees rising one above anotlier, 
as the spectators in an ancient theater, — 
I know no other word in our language, 
(bookish and jiedantic terms out ot tlie 
question,) but hanying woods, the sylvce 
»upeninjienilenlea of Catullus; jet let 
some wit call out in a slang tone, — “the 
gallows ' ” and a peal of laughter would 
damn the play. Hence it is that so manj’ 
dull pieces have had a decent run, only 
because notbmg unusual above, or ab- 


surd below, mediocrity turnished an occa- 
sion, — a spark tor the explosive mate- 
rials collected behind tile orchestia But 
it would take a volume of no ordinary 
siae however laconically the sense were 
expressed, if it were meant to instance 
the efi^ccts, and unfold all the causes, of 
tills disposition upon the moial. Intel- 
lectual, and even phjsical character of a 
people, with its influences on domestic 
lite and individual depoitment. A good 
document ujion this subject would be the 
history of Pans societj and of French, 
that IS, Paiisian, liteiature from the 
commencement ot the latter hall of the 
reign of Louis XI \ to that of Buona- 
jiaite, coiiijiared with the precedmg 
philosophj and poetry even ot Frencli- 
luen themsehes 

The second form, or more properly, 
perhaps, aiiuthei distinct cause, ot this 
diseased disjiositiun is matter of exulta- 
tion to the philanthropist and philoso- 
pher, and ot regiet to the poet, the 
painter, and the statuarj alone, and to 
them only as poets, painters, and stat- 
uaries, — naiiiclj, tlie secuiitj, the com- 
paiative equahihtj, and evei me leasing 
sameness ot human Ute. Men are now 
so seldom thrown into wild circumstances, 
and violences ot excitement, that the lan- 
guage of such states, the laws ot asso- 
ciation of feeling with ttiought, the starts 
and strange lur-fiights ot the assimila- 
tive powei on tlie slightest and least obvi- 
ous likeness presented by thoughts, 
words, or objects, — these are all judged 
of by authoritv, not by actual experi- 
ence, — bj what men have been accus- 
tomed to regard us sjmbols of these 
states, and not the natural sjmbols, or 
sell-manifestutions of them. 


NOTES ON THE TEMPEST* 
( 1836 ) 


There is a sort of improbability with 
which we are shocked in dramatic repre- 
sentation, not less than m a narrative of 
real life. Consequently, there must be 
rules respectmg it; and as rules are noth- 

4 Be-;>rmted, with one omiBsion, from the 
Everyman’s Library Edition Originally 
printed in vol 2 of the Liteiary Reaiaina 
(London, lsS 6 ) — LJ 


ing but means to an end previously ascer- 
tained — (inattention to which simple 
truth has been the occasion of all the 
pedantry of the French school), — we 
must first determine what the immediate 
end or object of the drama is And 
here, as I have previously remarked, I 
find two extremes of critical decision; — 
the French, which evidently presupposes 
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that a i^erlect deluv>iun is to be aimed 
at, — an opimun vihiih needs no ficsh 
confutation, and the exact opposite to 
it, brought forward bj Dr Joiinson, 
who supposes the auditors tnroughout in 
the full rericctive knowledge of the con- 
trary. In tiincing the unpossibility of 
delusion, he makes no sulficient allow- 
ance for an intermediate state, which I 
have before distinguished bv tlie term, 
illusion, and haie attempt! d to dlustrate 
its quality and characti r by reference to 
our mental stale, when dreaming In 
both cases we simply do nut judge the 
imagery to be unreal, there is a ncgatise 
reabty, and no mure. M hates cr, there- 
fore, tends to prevent the mind from 
placing ltd Ifj or being placed, grad- 
ually in that state in \/!iich the images 
base such n^gati.c rc ilily for the auditor, 
destroys tins illusion, and is dramati- 
call> improbable 

Now the production of this effect — a 
sense of improbabiliU — will depend on 
the degree of excitement in whieli the 
mind IS supposed to be Many things 
would be intolerable in the first scene of 
a play, that would nut at all intenupt 
our ciiiojiiient in the height of the mter- 
est, when the narrow cockpit may be 
made to hold 

The rant field of France, or we may cram 
Within lie wooden U the very laequee 
That did affriyht the air at Ayinconrt. 

Again, on tlie other band, many obvious 
im])rababdities will be endured, as be- 
longing to the groundwork ot the story 
rather than to the diaiiia itselt, in the 
first scenes, which would disturb or dis- 
entrance us troiii all illusion in the acme 
of our cxciteiiK lit, as tor instance, Lear's 
division ot his kmgdum, and the banish- 
ment ot Cordelia 

But, dltiiougli the other excellences of 
the drama besides this dramatic prob- 
ability, as unit} of interest, with distinct- 
ness and subordination of the characters, 
and appropriateness of style, are all, so 
far as thej tend to increase the inward 
excitement, means towards accomplishing 
the chief end, that of producing and sup- 
porting this willing illusion, — yet they do 
not on that account cease to be ends 
themselves, and we must remember that, 
as such, tlipy carry tlieir own justifica- 
tion with them, as long as they do not 


contravene or interrupt the to^al illusion 
It IS nut even alwa}s, or of necessity, an 
objection to them, that the} prevent the 
illusion truiu rismg to as great a height 
as it might otherwise bav e attained , — 
it IS enough that they are simpl} com- 
patible with as lugh a degree of it as is 
requisite for the purpose Nay, upon 
particular occasions, a palpable improb- 
ability may be hazarded by a great genius 
for the express purpose of keeping down 
the interest of a merely instrumental 
scene, which would otherwise make too 
gieat an impression for the harmony of 
the entire illusion Had the panorama 
bc-tn invented m the time of Pope Leo X, 
Itaphael would still, I doubt not, have 
smiled in contempt at the regret, that 
tlie broom twigs and scrubby brushes at 
the back of some of his grand pictures 
were not as probable trees as tliose m the 
e^ibition 

J The Tempest is a specimen of the 
purely romantic drama, m which the m- 
tcrest IS not historical, or dependent upon 
fidelity of portiaiture, or the natural con- 
nection ot events, — but is a birth of the 
iiuagiiiatwin, and rests onl} on the coap- 
tation and union ot the elements granted 
to, or assumed by, the poet. It is a 
species ot drama which owes no allegi- 
ance to time or space, and in which, 
therefoie, errors of chronology and geog- 
raphy — no mortal sins in any species — 
are venial faults, and count toi nothing 
It addresses itselt entiiely to the imag- 
inative tacult} ; and although the illu- 
sion may be assisted by the efiect on the 
senses of the eoiiiplic ated sceneiy and 
dex orations ot modern times, }et this sort 
ot assistance is dangerous, tor the pim- 
cipal and only genuine excitement ought 
to come trom within, — troiii the iiuived 
and syiiijiathetic imagination, whereas, 
where so much is addressed to the mere 
external senses of seeing and hearing, 
the spiritual vision is apt to languish, 
end the attraction from without will 
withdraw the mind from the proper and 
only legitimate interest which is intended 
to spring from within 
The romance opens with a busy scene 
admirably appropriate to the kind of 
drama, and giving, as it were, the key- 
note to the whole harmony It prepares 
and initiates the excitement required for 
the entire piece, and yet does not demand 
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anything from tlie spectators, which 
Uieir previous habits had not htted them 
to understacTd. It is the bustle of a 
tempest, trom which the real horrors are 
abstracted , — theretore it is poetical, 
though not m strictness natural — (the 
distinction to which 1 have so often al- 
luded) — and is purposely restrained 
from conceiitermg the interest on itself, 
but used merely as an induction or 
tuning for what is to follow 

In the second scene, Prospero’s 
speeches, till the entrance of Ariel, con- 
tam the finest exaui])le, I remember, of 
retrospectiie narration for the purpose 
of exciting immediate interest, and put- 
tmg the audience in possession of all the 
information necessary for the under- 
standing of the plot. Observe, too, the 
perfect probability of the moment 
chosen by Prospero (the very Shakspeaie 
himself, us it weie, of the teiiijiest) to 
open out the truth to his daughter, his 
own romantic bearmg, and how com- 
pletely anything thut might have been 
disagreeable to us in the magician, is 
reconciled and shaded in the humanity 
and natural teelings of the father. In 
the very first speech of ^liranda the sim- 
plicity and tenderness of her character 
are at once laid open; — it would have 
been lost in direct contact with the agi- 
tation of the first scene. The opinion 
once prevailed, but, happily, is now aban- 
donee!, that Fletcher alone wrote for 
women, — the tiuth is, that with very 
few, and those partial, exceptions, the 
female characters m the plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher are, when of the light 
kind, rot decent, when heroic, complete 
viragos But in Shakspeare all the ele- 
ments of womanhood are holy, and there 
is the sweet, yet dignified tecling of all 
that contmuates society, as sense of an- 
cestiy and of sex, with a purity unassail- 
able by sophistry, because it rests not in 
the analytic processes, but in that same 
equipoise of the faculties, during which 
the feelmgs are representative of all past 
experience, — not ot the individual only, 
but of all those by whom she has been 
educated, and their predecessors even up 
to the first mother that lived. Shakspeare 
saw that the want of prominence, which 
Pope notices for sarcasm, was the blessed 
beauty of the woman's character, and 
knew that it arose not from any defi- 


ciency, but from the more exquisite har- 
mony of all the parts ut the moiul being 
constituting one living total 01 head and 
heart He has drawn it, indeed, in all 
Its distinctive energies ot taith, patience, 
constancy, turtitude, — shown in all of 
them as tullowmg the heart, which gives 
its results b> a nice tact and happy intm- 
tion, without the intervention ot the dis- 
cursive tac'ulty, sees all things m and by 
the light of the aflections, and errs, if it 
ever err, in the exaggeiations of love 
alone In all the bliakspearian women 
there is essentially the same toundubon 
and primiple; the distinct imliv uluality 
and variety are meielj the result of the 
modification of circumstances, w'lu thcr m 
Miranda the luaidrn, in Imogen the wife, 
or in Katherine the queen. 

But to retuin The apivearance and 
characters of the super 01 ultra-natuial 
servants are finely contrasted Anti has 
in ever> thing the airy tint which gives 
the name, and it is worthy of remark 
that Miranda is nevei directly brought 
into compaiison with Ariel, lest the nat- 
uial and human of the one and the super- 
natural ot the otiui should tend to neu- 
trahae each other, Caliban, on tiie other 
band, 15 all earth, all condensed and 
gross in feelmgs and images; he has the 
dawnmgs ot uni lei standing w'lthout rea- 
son or the moral sense, and in hitii, as 
m some brute animals, this advance to 
the intellectual laculties, without the 
moral sense, is iiiaiked by the appear- 
ance of vice. For it is in the piimaiy of 
the moral being only that man is truly 
human, in his intellectual poweis lie is 
certainly appioaclied by the brutes, and, 
man's whole system duly considered, 
those powers cannot be considered other 
than means to an end, that is, to moiality. 

In this siene, as it proceeds, is dis- 
played the impression made by Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda on each otlier; it is 
love at first sight: — 

at the firit eight 
They have chang’d eyes. — 

and it appears to me, that in all cases 
of real love, it is at one moment that it 
takes place. That moment may have 
been prepared by previous esteem, ad- 
miration, or even affection, — yet love 
seems to require a momentary act of voli- 
tion, by which a tacit bond of devotion 
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IS imposed, — a bond not to be thereafter 
broken without MoUtinf; what should be 
sailed in our nature How finely is the 
true Shdkspcdrian scene contrasted witli 
Dryclen's vulgar alteration of it in ahicli 
a mere ludicrous psj chologieal experi- 
ment, as it were, is tried — displacing 
nothing but indelicacj without passion 
Prospero's interruption ot the courtship 
has oftc’n seemed to me to hace no suf- 
ficient motive; still his alleged reason — 

lebt too Uyhl minntng 
Make the prize Uyhl — 

is enough for the ethereal connections of 
the roiiiantic iiiiagination, although it 
would nut be so for the historical The 
whole courting scene, indeed, m the be- 


ginning of the third act, between the 
lovers, is a masterpiece, and the first 
dawn of disobedience in the mind of 
Miranda to the command of her father 
IS very finely drawn, so as to seem the 
working of the Scriptural command Thoit 
ahalt leave father and mother, &c. O! 
with what exquisite purity this scene is 
conceived and executed ' Shakspeare 
may sometimes be gioss, but I boldly 
say that he is always moial and modest. 
Alas' in this our day decency of man- 
ners IS preserved at the expense of mor- 
ality of heart, and delicacies for vice are 
allowed, whilst grossness against it is 
hj pocritically, or at least morbidly, con- 
demned 


SHAKSPEARE’S EXGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS « 
( 1836 ) 


TTie first form of poetry is the epic, 
the essence of which may be stated as 
the successive in events and characters. 
This must be distinguished from narra- 
tion in which tliere must always be a 
narrator, from whom the objects repre- 
sented receive a coloiing and a manner* 

— whereas in the epic, as in the so called 
poems of Homer, the whole is completely 
objective, and the representation is a 
pure reflection The next form into 
which poetry passed was the dramatic , — 
both forms having a (oiiimon basis with 
a certain difteri nee, <ind that difference 
not consisting in the dialogue alone 
Both are founded on the relation of 
providence to the human will; and this 
relation is the universal element, ex- 
pressed under diftcient points of view 
accoriling to the difference of religion, 
and the moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion of diffennt nations In the epic 
poem fate is leprescnted as overruling 
the will, and making it instrumental to 
tlie acconiplislimenl of its designs* — 

Alas W TeXei'eTO /SouXi;, 

In the drama, the will is exhibited as 
struggling with fate, a great and beauti- 

B Re printed extraets from the Even man's 
Librar> Edition Ongmiillv appeared in vol 
2 of the Ltieraiy Jieniatna (London, 16S6) 

— Ed 


ful instance and illustration of which is 
the Ptomelheua of -Eschjlus, and the 
deepest effect is produced,’ when the fate 
IS represented as a higher and intelligent 
will, and the opposition of the individual 
as springing from a defect 

In order that a drama may be prop- 
erly historical, it is necessary that it 
should be the history of the people to 
whom it IS addressed In the composi- 
tion, care must be taken that there ap- 
pear no dramatic miprobability, as the 
reality is taken for" grantea It must, 
likewise, be poetical; — that only, I 
mean, must be taken which is the pe'rma- 
jient in our nature, which is common, and 
therefore deeply interesting to all ages. 
The events themselves are immaterial, 
otherwise than as the clothmg and mani- 
festations of the spirit that is working 
within In this mode, the unity resulting 
fioni succession is destroyed, but is sup- 
plied by a unity of a higher order, which 
connects the events by reference to the 
workers, gives a reason for them in the 
mptives. and presents men in their causa- 
five character. It takes, therefore, that 
part of real history which is the least 
known, and infuses a principle of life 
and organisation into the naked facts, 
and makes them all the framework of an 
animated whole 

In my happier days, while I had yev. 
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hope uDd * onward-looking thoughts, I 
planned an hy>torical drama of King Ste- 
phen, in the manner of Shakspeare. In- 
deed it would be desirable that some man 
of dramatic genius should dramatize all 
those omitted by Shakspeare, as far down 
as Henry VII. Perkin Warbeck would 
make a most interesting drama. A few 
scenes of Marlowe's Edward II might 
be preserved. After Henry "^^II, the 
events are too well and distinctly known, 
to be, without plump inverisimihtude, 
crowded together in one night's exhibi- 
tion. Whereas, the history of our an- 
cient kings — the events of their reigns, I 
mean, — are like stars in the sky; — what- 
ever the real interspaces may be, and 
however great, they seem close ^to each 
other. The stars — the events — strike 
us and remain in our eye, little niodifted 
by the diffeience of dates. (An historic 
diama is, therefore, a collection of events 
borrowed from history, but connected to- 


gether in respect of cause and time, poet- 
ically and by dramatic fiction. It would 
be a fine national custom to act such a 
senes of dramatic histones in orderly 
succession, m the yearly Christmas holi- 
days, and could not but tend to counter- 
act that mock cosmopolitism, which under 
a positive term really implies nothing but 
a negation of, or indifference to, the par- 
ticular love of our country. By its na- 
tionality must every nation retam its in- 
dependence; — I mean a nationality 
quoad the nation. Better tlius; — na- 
tionality in each individual, quoad his 
country, is equal to the sense of individ- 
uality quoad himself; but himself as sub- 
sensuous, and central Patriotism is 
equal to the sense of individuality re- 
flected from every other indn iduaL 
There may come a higher virtue in both 
— ,|ust cosmopolitism. But this latter is 
not possible but by antecedence of the 
former. 


NOTES ON OTHELLO » 
( 1836 ) 


Dr. Johnson has remarked that httle or 
nothing IS wanting to render the Othello 
a regular tragedy, but to have opened 
the play with the arrival of Othello in 
Cyprus, and to have thrown the preced- 
ing act into the form of narration Here 
then IS the plate to determine, whether 
such a change would or uould nut be an 
improvement, — nay, (to throw down the 
glove with a full challenge) whether the 
tragedy would or not by such an arrange- 
ment become more regukir, — that is, 
more consonant with the rules dictated 
by universal reason, on the true common- 
sense of mankind, in its application to 
the particular ease For m all acts of 
.judgment, it can neier be too often recol- 
lected, and seaicely too often repeated, 
that rules are means to ends, and, con- 
sequently, that the end must be deter- 
mined and understood before it can be 
known what the rules are or ought to be.'’^ 
Now, from a certain species of drama, 
proposing to itself the accomplishment 
of certain ends, — these partly arising 

6 Be printed from the ^reT\ man^s Library 
Kdition First published in vol 2 of the 
LUerary Ranatna (London, 1836) ~ Ed. 


from the idea of the species itself, but in 
part, likewise, forced upon the dramatist 
by accidental circumstanies beyond his 
power to remove or control, — three rules 
have been abstracted , — m other’ words, 
the means most conduciie to the attain- 
ment of the proposed ends have been 
generalized, and prescribed under the 
names of the three unities, — the unity of 
tune, the unity of place, and the unity of 
aition, — which last would, perhaps, have 
been as appropnatelv, as well as more 
intelligibly, entitled the unity of interest. 
With this last the present question has 
no immediate concern m fact, its con- 
junction with the former two is a mere 
delusion of words It is not properly a 
rule, but in itself the great end not only 
of the drama, but of the epic poem, the 
lyric ode, of all poetry, down to the can- 
dle-flame cone of an epigram, — nay of 
poesy in general, as the jiroper generic 
term inclusue of all the fine arts as its 
species But of the unities of time and 
place, which alone are entitled to the 
names of rules, the history of their origin 
will be their best criterion, You might 
take tlie Greek chorus to a place, but you 
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could not bring a plate to them without 
as palpable an equivoque as bringing Bir- 
naiu wood to Macbeth at Dunsinane It 
was the same, though in a less degree, 
with regard to the unity ot tune — the 
positive fact, not tor a moment remoied 
from the senses, the presence, 1 mean, of 
the same identical chorus, was a con- 
tinued measure of time; — and although 
the inidgmution may supersede percep- 
tion, yet it must be granted to be an 
imperlection — however easily toleiatcd 
— to place the two m hroad contradic- 


tion to each other. In trutli, it is a mere 
accident of terms, for the Trilogy of the 
Greek theater was a drama in three acts, 
and notwithstanding this, what strange 
contrivances as to plaid there are in the 
Aristophanic Froffn, Besides, if the law 
of mere actual perception is once vio- 
lated — as it repeatedly is even in the 
Greek tragedies — why is it mure diffi- 
cult to imagine three hours to be three 
years than to he a whole day and night? 


CHARLES LAMB 


Charles Lamb was born at London 
in 1775 He attended school at a very 
early age, and at eight was sent to 
Christ’s Hospital There he met Cole- 
ridge, who was destined to be his litelong 
friend. After seven yeais at Christs 
Charles returned to his parents Shoitly 
after, he was emplojed at the bouth Sea 
House, and in lidJ he became a clerk in 
the Last India House, a position he held 
for many years Two years after, his 
first publislied poem appeared in a news- 
paper, though it was signed with the 
mitials of Coleridge, who had corrected 
it. Not long atteiward the letters ot 
Lamb bear witness to those jienodical 
attacks ot madness to which his sister 
Mary and he were subject; Mary, indeed, 
killed her mother in one of her attacks, 
and the tragedy had a lasting efiect on 
the pair, who lived together until the 
death of Charles But in his books and 
in writings he soon found solace. He 
wrote, otieii in collaboration with Jlaiy, 
a number of tales and poems, and in 
1803 published his verse tragedy John 
Woodvil They both wrote the cele- 
brated Tales from Shakespeare, which 
appeared in 1807 The following year 
Charles issued the famous Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets, etc. Meantime 
he had found time to write the farce 
Sir. H. (1806), which was a failure Be- 
tween 1809 and 1817 he contributed vari- 
ous essays to the Repector. In 1818 he 
publish 1 two volumes of his Works In 
1820 he began contributing further essays 
to the London Magazme under the name 


ot Elia. Many of these appeared in 
oook-form m 1823 Two years after this 
he retired trom his position with a jicn- 
sion. His last years he was able to de- 
vote to his work, as he was comparatively 
well-to-do A few' months alter the 
death of his friend Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb died, in ISSi 

W hile Lamb wrote a few plays, he is 
not m any sense a dramatist, these plays 
are rather experiments from the hand 
ot one interested in poetry and the 
drama, than expert products of a prac- 
ticing playwright. His interest m 
Shakespeare and the Eluabethnns was 
manitest m his Specimens, which were 
more influential than anvthing else in 
directing the attention of the moderns to 
Shakespeare's contemporaries His love 
for the old drama is everywhere observ- 
able in his writings As a critic of the 
drama. Lamb did not contribute much of 
theory, nor did he formulate any dis- 
tinctly new ideas, though in the two most 
important essays. On the Artifinal Com- 
edy of the Last Century, and On the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare he puts for- 
ward an interesting and mgenious idea. 

On the drama: 

, Notes in the Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets who lived about the Time 
of Shakespeare (1808). 

On the Tragedies of Shakespeare (1811). 
On the ArUfirial Comedy of the Last 
Century (1823) 

John Kemble and Godwin’s Tragedy of 
"Antonio” (1832). 
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Of the nuaierous other essays more or 
less on the drama, but chiefly dealing 
with acting, the most interesting are: 
On the Custom of Hissing at the Thea- 
tres (1811), Biographical Uemoir of 
Mr, Liston (18:25), The Religion of 
Actors (1826), On a Passage in “ The 
Tempest” (1823), The Death of Mutt- 
den (1832), My First Play (1823), On 
Some of the Old Actors (1823), On 
the Acting of Munden (1823), Stage 
Illusion (1833), To the Shade of El- 
Vision (1833), Ellistoniana (1833), 

Barbara S (1833), and the five 

“criticisms” included in Eliana. For 
numerous occasionai remarks on the 
drama see the Letters (Amger ed, 
1904). 

Editions: 

Lamb's Works and Correspondence, 
edited by Alfred Ainger, 12 vols (Lon- 
don, 1883-88). See also The Works of 
Charles Lamb, edited bj W Macdon- 
ald, 12 vols (London, 1903-04), and 
by E, V. Lucas, 7 vols (London, 1903- 
04). 

On the Artificial Comedy of the Last 
Century (to which John Kemble and 
Oodwin's Tragedy of "Antonio” was 
originally aflSxed), is in the Essays of 
Elia (1823) ; also. My First Play, On 
Some of the Old Actors, and On the 
Aeling of Munden The Last Essays 
of Elia (1833) include Stage Illusion, 
To the Shade of Elliston, Ellistoniana, 

and Barbara S . Ibe reinaining 

essays are found in the Works (see 
above), while in his Dramatic Essays 
of Charles Lamb (New' York, 1891), 
Brander Matthews has included all the 
essays on the drama. Percy Fitzger- 
ald’s The Art of the Stage as Set Out 


in Lamb's Dramatic Essays (London, 
1885) contains practically the same 
material. The Eliana, with the five 
criticisms, was first collected by J. £. 
Babsun (Boston, 1855) The plays 
and selected essa)s on the drama are 
edited by liudulf Dinks m the Plays 
and Dramatic Essays by Charles Lamb 
(London, n d ). There are innumer- 
able re-pruits of the Elia essays; a 
convenient edition is that m Every- 
man's Library , with an introduction by 
Augustine BirreU (New York, 1906). 
The Letters are published as Letters 
of Charles Lamb, edited by Alfred 
Ainger, 2 vols (new ed , London, 

1904) There is also a two-volume 
edition of these in Ever^ man's Library. 

On Lamb and his woiks: 

Barry Coinwall, Charles Lamb: a Mem- 
oir (London, 1855) 

Percy Fitzgerald, Lamb, his Friends, 
Haunts, Books (London, 1856) 

Alfred Ainger, Charles Lamb (in Eng- 
lish Men of Letters senes. Reused 
ed, London, 1888) ' 

£ E Martin, In the Footprints of Lamb 
(London, 1891 ) 

W. C Haslitt, The Lambs. New Purlicu- 
lais (London, 1897) 

\V C Hazlitt, editor. Lamb and Haelitt. 
Further Letters and Berords, Hith- 
erto Unpublished (London, 1900) 

Beitiaui Dobbell, Sidelights on Charles 
Lamb (London, 1903) 

E. Y. Lucas, Life of Charles Lamb, S 
vols (London, 1905) 

Walter Jerruld, Charles Lamb (London, 

1905) . 

T B Macaulay, Leigh Hunt (London, 
1841 Reprinted in Critical and His- 
toiical Essajs, many eds ). 


ON THE ARTIFICIAL COMEDY OF THE LAST CENTURY i 
[From Essays of Eha] 

(1823) 


The artificial Comedy, or Comedy of 
manners, is quite extinct on our stage 

1 Re-printed in full from the RTerjunun'e 
Librnr; Sdition of Xks Essays of Elia (1906) 
— Ed 


Congreve and Farquhar show their heads 
once in seven years only, to be exploded 
and put down instantly The times can- 
not bear them Is it for a few wild 
speeches, an occasional license of dia- 
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logue’ I think not altogether The busi- 
neas of their dramatic churucters will not 
stand the moial test We screw every- 
thing up to that Idle gallantry in a 
fiction, a dream, the passing pageant ot 
an eiening, startles us in the same way 
as the alarming indications of profligaLV 
in a son or ward in real life should star- 
tle a parent or guardian We have no 
such middle emotions as dramatic inter- 
ests lett We see a stage libertine play- 
ing his loose pianks of two hours' dura- 
tion, and of no after Consequence, with 
the severe eyes which inspect real vices 
with their beaiings upon two worlds 
We are spectators to a plot or mtiigue 
(not reducible in life to the point of 
strict moralit} ), and take it all for truth 
We substitute a real tor a dramatic per- 
son, and judge him accordingly We try 
him in our courts, from which there is 
no appeal to the dramatta peraonw, his 
peers We have been spoiled with — not 
sentimental comedj — but a tyrant fai 
mure pernicious to our pleasures which 
has succeeded to it, the exclusive and 
all-devuuring drama of common life, 
where the moral point is eveiything, 
where, instead of the fictitious lialf-be- 
lieved person.iges of the stage (the phan- 
toms of old comedy), we recognize our- 
selves, our brothers, aunts, kinstolk, 
allies, patrons, enemies, — the same us in 
life, — with an interest m what is going 
on so heiiity and substantial, that we 
cannot afford our moiul judgment, in its 
deepest and most vital results, to com- 
promise or slumber for a moiiicnt. 
What IS there transacting, by no inodi- 
flcation IS made to affect us in anv other 
manner than the same events or charaev 
ters would do in our relationships of life 
We cairy our fireside concerns to the 
theater with us. We do not go thither 
like our ancestors, to escape from the 
pressure of reality, so much as to con- 
firm our experience ot it, to make assur- 
ance double, and take a bond of fate We 
muit live oui toilsome lives twice over, 
as it was the mournful privilege of Ulys- 
ses to descend twice to the shades All 
that neutral ground of character, which 
stood between vice and virtue; or which 
in fact vv.is indifferent to neither, where 
neither properly was called into ques- 
tion, thill liappy breathing-place from 
the burthen of a perpetual moral ques- 


tioning — the sanctuary and ‘quiet Alsa- 
tia of hunted casuistry — is broken up 
and disfranchised, as injbrious to the 
interests of society. The privileges of 
the place are taken aeway by law. We 
dare not dally with images, or names, of 
wrong We bark like foolish dogs at 
shadows. We dread infection from the 
scenic representation of disorder, and 
fear a painted pustule In our anxiety 
that our morality should not take cold, 
we wrap it up in a great blanket sur- 
tout of precaution against the bieeze and 
sunshine 

1 confess for myself that (with no 
great delinquencies to answer for) I am 
glad for a season to take an airing be- 
yond the diocese of the strict con- 
science, — not to live always in the pie- 
cincts of the law-courts,— ^ but now and 
then, for a dream-while or so, to iniagine 
a world with no meddling restiictions — 
to get into recesses, whither the hunter 
cannot follow me — 

Secret ihudet 

Of woody Ida's inmost grove, 

Whde yet there was no fear of Jove. 

I come back to my cage and my restraint 
the fresher and more healthy for it 1 
wear my shackles more contentedly tor 
having respired the bieath of an imag- 
inary fieedom I do not know how it is 
with others, but I feel the better alway'S 
lor the perusal of one of Congreve’s — 
nay, why should I not add, even of Wych- 
ei lev’s -comedies I am the gayer at 
least for it; and I could never connect 
those spurts of a witty fancy in any 
shape with any result to be drawn trom 
them to imitation in real life. They are 
a world of themselves almost as much a 
fairyland Take one of their characters, 
male or female (with few excejitiuns 
they are alike), and place it in a mod- 
ern plav, and my virtuous indignation 
shall rise against the profligate wretch as 
warmly as the Catos of the pits could 
desire, because in a modern play I am 
to judge of tlie right and the 'wrong 
The standard of police is the measure of 
political lust ice The atmosphere will 
blight it; it cannot live here It has got 
into a moral world, where it has no liusi- 
ness, from w'hich it must needs fall head- 
long, as dizzy-, and incapable of making 
a stand, as a Swedenborgian bad spirit 
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that has waadeied unawares into the 
sphere of on# of his Good Men, or An- 
gels. But in its own world do we feel 
the creature is so^very bad ’ — The Fam- 
alls and the Mirabels, the Doriiiiants and 
the Lady Touchwoods, in their own 
sphere, do not offend my mural sense, in 
fact, they do nut appeal to it at all 
They seem engaged in their proper ele- 
ment. They break tlirough no laws or 
conscientious restraints They know of 
none They have got out of Christendom 
into the land — what shall I call it’ — of 
cuckoldry — the Utopia of gallantry, 
where pleasure is duty, and the manners 
perfect freedom. It is altogether a sjiec- 
ulatne scene of things, which has no 
reference whatever to the wuild that is. 
No good person cun be justly offended 
as a spectator, because no good person 
suffers on the stage. Judged itioially, 
every character in these plays — the tew 
exceptions only are mtHahei — is alike 
essentially vam and worthless The great 
art of Congreve is especially shown in 
this, that he has entirely e.xchided from 
his scenes — some little geiieiosities in 
the part of Angelica perhaps excepted — 
not only anything like a faultless char- 
acter, but any pietensions to goodness 
or good feelings whatsoever Whether 
he did this designedly, or mstincticely, 
the effect is as happy as the design (if 
design) was bold 1 used to woncler at 
the strange power which his Way of the 
World m particular possesses of inter- 
esting you all along in the ]mi suits of 
characters, for whom jou absolutely care 
nothing — for vou neither hate nor love 
his personages — and 1 think it is owing 
to this veiy indifference for any, tliat 
you endure the whole He has spread a 
privation of moral blight, 1 will call it, 
rather than by the ugly name ot palpable 
darkness, over his cre.itiuns; ancl his 
shadows flit before you without distinc- 
tion or preference. Had he introduced 
a good character, a single gush ot moral 
feeling, a revulsion of the judgment to 
actual life and actual duties, the imper- 
tinent Goshen would have only lighted to 
the discovery of deformities, which now 
are none, because we think them none 
Translated into real life, the rharn'-ters 
of his, and his friend Wycherley’s 
dramas, are proflig.ites and strumpets — 
the business of their brief existence, the 


undivided pursuit of lawless gallantry. 
No other spring of action, or possible 
motive of conduct, is reeugniaed, prin- 
ciples which, universally acted upon, 
must redjce this frame of things to a 
chaos. But vve do them wrong in so 
translating them No such effects are 
piociuceil, m their world. When we are 
among them, vve are amongst a chaotic 
people We are not to judge them by 
our usages. No reverend institutions are 
insulted by their proceedings — for they 
have none among them No peace of 
families is violated — tor no family ties 
exist among them No purity of the 
marriage bed is stained — for none is 
supposed to have a being No deep nf- 
fectiuQs are disquieted, no holy wedlock 
bands are snapped asunder — for affec- 
tion’s depth and wedded faith are not of 
the growth of that sod There is neither 
right nor wrong — gratitude or its opjio- 
site — claim or duty — paternity or son- 
ship Of what consequence is it to Vir- 
tue or how IS she at all concerned about 
It, wliether Sir Simon or D.ipjierwit steal 
away Miss Martha, or who is the father 
of Lord Froth's or Sir Paul Pliant's chil- 
dren’ 

The whole is a passing pageant, where 
we should sit as unconcerned at the 
issues, for life or death, as at the battle 
of the frogs and mice. But, like Don 
Quixote, we take part against the pup- 
pets, and quite as impertinently We 
dare not contemplate an Atlantis, a 
scheme, out ot which our coxcombical 
moral sense is for a little transitorj ease 
excluded \\ e h.ive not the courage to 
imagine a state of things tor winch there 
IS neither reward nor punishment We 
elmg to the painful necessities of shame 
and blame Wc would indict our vciy 
dreams 

Amidst the mortifying circumstances 
attendant upon growing old, it is some- 
thing to have seen the School for Scan- 
dal in its glory This comedy grew out 
of Congreve and Wycherley, but gathered 
some allays of the sentimental comedy 
which followed theirs. It is impossible 
that it should be now acted, though it 
continues, at long intervals, to be an- 
nounced in the bills. Its hero, when 
Palmer played it at least, was Joseph 
Surface. When I remember the gay 
boldness, the graceful solemn plausibility. 
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the measured step, the jnsmuating soice 
— to express it in a word — the down- 
right ailed villainy of the part, so differ- 
ent from the pressure of conscious actual 
wickedness, — the hj pocritical assumption 
of hypocris}, — winch made Jack so de- 
servedly a fdiorite in that character, I 
must needs conclude the present genera- 
tion of pldj goers mure iirtuous than 
myself, or more dense I freely confess 
that he dnided the palm with me with 
his better brother; that, in fact, I liked 
him quite as \iell Not but there are 
passages, — like that, for instance, iihere 
Joseph IS made to refuse a pittance to 
a poor relation, — me ongruities which 
bheiidan was forced upon by the at- 
tempt to join the artificial with the com- 
edy, either of which must destroy the 
other — but oier these obstructions 
Jack’s manner floated him so lightly, that 
a refusal truui him no more shocked you, 
than the easy compliance of Charles gave 
you in reality any pleasure, you got oser 
the paltry question as quickly as you 
could, to get hack into the regions of 
pure com«“dy , where no cold moral reigns 
The highly artificial manner of Palmer 
in thi-i character counteracted eiery' dis- 
agreeable impression which you might 
have receiiecl from the contrast, sujipus- 
ing them real, between the two brothers 
You did not helieie in Joseph with tlie 
same faith With which you believed in 
Charles The latter was a yileasant real- 
ity, the former a no less pleasant poeti- 
cal foil to it The comedy, I haie said, 
IS incongruous, a mixture of Congieie 
with sentimental incompatibilities, the 
gaiety ujion the whole is buoyant, but it 
required the consummate art of Palmer 
to reconcile the discordant elements 
A player with Jack's talents, if we 
had one now, would not dare to do the 
pait in the same manner ile would 
inslmctnely ucoid every turn which 
might tend to unrealize, and so to make 
the character fascinating He must take 
his cue from his spectators, who would 
expec't a bad man and a good man as 
rigidly opposed to each other as the 
deathbeds of those geniuses are con- 
trasted m the prints, which I am sorry 
to say have disappeared from the win- 
dows of niy old friend Carrington 
Bowles, of St Paul's Church-yard inem- 
ory— (an eshiliition .is venerable as the i 


adjacent cathedral and almost coeval) 
of the bad and good men at the hour of 
de<ith, where the ghastly apprehensions 
of the former, — and trflly the grim phan- 
tom with his reality of a toasting-lork is 
not to be despised, — so finely contrast 
with the meek complacent kissmg of the 
rod, — taking it in like honey and butter, 

— with which the latter submits to the 
scythe of the gentle bleeder, ’Time, who 
wields his lancet with the apprehensive 
finger of a popular roung ladies' surgeon. 
\\ hat flesh, like loving grass, would not 
covet to meet half-w.ay the stroke of such 
a delicate mower’ — John Palmer was 
twice an actor in this exquisite part He 
was play ing to you all the while that he 
w;as play mg ujion Sir Peter and his Ladv. 
Y’ou h<id the first intimation of a senti- 
ment before it was on his lips Mis 
altered voice was meant to you, and you 
were to suppose that h's "fictitious co- 
flutterers on the stage perceiced nothing 
at all of it Wh.it was it to you if that 
half reality, the husband, was over- 
reached by the puppetry — oi the thm 
thing (Lady Teazle's reputation) was 
persuaded it w'as dung of a plethory’ 
The fortunes of Othello and Desdemona 
were not concerned m it Poor Jack 
has passed from the stage m good time, 
that he did not live to this our age of 
seriousness The present old Teazle 
King, too, is gone in good time His 
manner would scarce have passed cur- 
rent m our clav We must love or hate — 
acquit or condemn — censure or pity — 
exert our detestable coxcombry or mural 
judgihent ujion everything Joseph Sur- 
face, to go down now, must be a down- 
right revolting villain — no compromise 

— his first appearance must shuck and 
give horror — his specious plausibilities, 
which the pleasurable faculties of oui 
fathers W’elconied with such he.uty 
greetings, knowing that no harm (dia- 
matic barm, even) could come, or was 
meant to come, of them, must inspire a 
cold and killing aversion Charles, (the 
real canting person of the scene — for 
the hypocrisy of Joseph has its ulterior 
legitimate ends, but his orother’s profes- 
sions of a good heart center in down- 
right self-satisfaction) must be loved, 
and ,Toseph hated To balance one dis- 
agreeable reality with another, Sir Peter 
Teazle must be no longer the comic idea 
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of a fretful old bachelor bridegroom, 
whose teasings (while King acted it) 
were evidently as uiucb played off at 
you, as tliey were, meant to coniern anj- 
body on the stage, — he must be a real 
person, capable m law of sustaining an 
injury — a peison towards whom duties 
are to be acknowledged — the genuine 
crim. cun antagonist of the villainous 
seducer Joseph. To realize him more, his 
sufferings under his unfortunate match 
must have the downright pungency of 
life — must (or should) make you not 
mirthful but uncomfortable, )ust as the 
same predir ament W’ould move you in a 
neighbor or old triend. 

The delicious scenes which give the 
play its name and zest, must affect you 
m the same serious manner os if you 
heaid the reputation of a dear female 
friend attacked in jour real presence. 
Crabtree and Sir Benjamin — those poor 
snakes that live but m the sunshine of 
our mirth — must be ripened by this 
ot-bed process of realization into asps 
or aniphisliienas, and Mrs Candour — 01 
frigbtlul! — become a hooded serpent. 
Oh! who that remembers Parsons and 
Dodd — the wasp and butterfly of the 
School for SeanJal — in those two char- 
acters; and chariumg natural Miss Pope, 
the perrecl gentlewoiiian as distinguished 
from the fine lady of comedy, in the lat- 
ter part — would forego the tiue scenic 
delight — the escape from life — the ob- 
hvion of consequences — the hohdaj bar- 
ring out of the pedant Reflection — tliose 
Satuinalia of two or tliree brief hours, 
well won fioiii tiie world — to sit instead 
at one of our modern plays — to ha\e 
his cuwaid conscience (that forsooth must 
nut be lelt tor a inoiuent) stimulated 
with peipetual appeals — dulled rather, 
and blunted, us a faculty without repose 
must be — and his moral vanity pam- 
pered with linages of notional justice, 
notional beneficence, lives sa\ed without 
the spectatoi’s risk, and fortunes given 
awaj- that cost the author nothing’ 

Xo ])iece was, perhaps, ever so com- 
pletely cast in all its parts as this man- 
ager's corned g Miss Farren had suc- 
ceeded to Mrs Abington in I.adj- Teazle; 
and Smith, the original Charles, had re- 
tired when I first saw it. The rest of 
the characters, with lerv slight excep- 
tions, remained. I remember it was then 


the fashion to cry down John Kemble, 
who took the part of Charles alter Smith, 
but, I thought, verj' unjustly Smith, I 
fancy, was uioie airy, and took the eye 
with a certain gaj'ety ot peison He 
brought with him no somber recollections 
of tragedy He had not to expiate the 
fault of having pleased beforehand 
loftj' declamation He had no sins of 
Hamlet, or of Richard, to atone tor His 
failure in these parts was a passport to 
success in one of so opposite a tendency. 
But, as far as I could judge, the weighty 
sense of Kemble made up for more per- 
sonal incapacity than he had to answer 
for. His harshest tones in this part 
came steeped and dulcified in good hu- 
mor. He made his defects a grace His 
exact declamatory manner, as he man- 
aged it, only served to convey the points 
of his dialogue svith more precision It 
seemed to head the shafts to carry them 
deeper. Xot one of his sparkling sen- 
tences was lost. I remember minutely 
how he delivered each in succession, and 
cannot by any effort imagine how any of 
them could be altered for the better Xo 
man could delher brilliant^dialogue — 
the dialogue of Congreve, or of Wych- 
erley — because none understood it — 
half so well as John Kemble. His Val- 
entine, m Love for Love, was to my 
recollection, faultless He flagged some- 
times in the intervals of tragic passion. 
He would slumber over the le\el parts 
of an heroic character. His Macbeth 
has been known to nod But he always 
seemed to me to be particulailv aliie to 
pointed and wittj' dialogue The relax- 
ing levities of tiagedy have not been 
touched by any since nun — the playful 
court-bred spirit in which he conde- 
scended to the players m Hamlet — the 
spoitive relief which he threw into the 
darker shades of Richard — disappeared 
with him. (Tragedv is become a uni- 
form dead-weight Thej’ h.ive fashioned 
lead to her buskins She necer pulls 
them off for the ease of the moment 
To incert a commonplace, from A’lobe, 
she never forgets herself to liquefaction ) 
He had bis sluggish moods, his torpors — 
but they were the halting-stones and 
resting-place of his tragedv — politic sav- 
ines, and fetches of the breath — hus- 
bandry of the lungs, where nature pointed 
him to be an economist — rather, I think. 
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than errors ot the judgment. They were, 
at worst, le^b paintul than the eternal 
tormenting unappeasable vigilance, — the 
*‘lidless dragon e^es,” of present fash- 
ionable tragedy 

' 2 Alacauld> 8 eb&&> on lieigli Hunt's edition 
of tile Coinu Dta/tiaiute, coutaiob the follow 
ing pdragrsph relate e to the above essay of 
Lamb 

* But It 15 not the fact that the world of 
these diamutiBts is a world into which no 
moral enterb Morality coiiatautly entoib into 
moralit) « the sound morality to be lUbuhed, 
that world, a bound moraiiU, and an unbound 
derided, asbociated with everj tiling mean and 
hateful, the unbound morality be set off to 
every advantage and inculcated by all metiiod'i, 
diiect and indirect It is not the fact that 
none of the inhabitants of this conventional 
world feel reverence for <iacred institutions and 
fouiil) ties Pondlewife, Pimhwife ever} per 
son in short of narrow understanding and 
di^gu-ting manners espresses that re\erenco 
stjonglj The lieroes and heroines too have a 
moral rode of their own, an e\ceediiigl} bad 
one, but not, as Mr Charles Lamb seemb to 


think, a code existing only m the imagination 
of the dramatists It is, on coxiirar}, a 
code actually leteived and obe>ed by great 
numberb of people Ue need uot go to Liouia 
or Fairvlaud to hnd then/ They are near at 
baud Hvery uight some of thtin cheat at the 
hells in the Quadrant, and oilnrb pace the 
Pia^^a in Coveut Gaiden Without dyiug to 
Xephelococcygia or to the Court of Queen Mub 
we cun meet with bharperb. huilieb. hard 
lieuited impudent debauchees, and women 
worthy of buch paramourb The morality of 
the Countfi^ and the Oid Batheio* ib the 

tiioralitx not, as Mr Gharies Lamb luaintuius, 
of an unreal w'orld, but of a world whuu is a 
good deal too real It is the luoraliiy uot of 
a chaotic people but of low town rakes, and 
of those ladies whom the newbpaperb call 
* dabhing C\prians And the quebtion is 
simply this, whether a man of gtuiub who 
ccnstantlv and bystematically endeavors to 
unlike this sort of character attrattive, by unit- 
ing It with beaut\, grace dignity Kpirit a 
high social position, poimtarity literature wit, 
taste know ledge of the world brilliant sue* 
in ev> ry undertaking does or does not 
make an ill use of his powers Me own that 
we are unnlile to understand how thib question 
can he answered in any way but one" 
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Willidm Hazhtt was born at Maidstone 
In 1778 His early cdiuation was re- 
cens(l at home in Shropshne, whither his 
fauiiiv had gone during his vonth, and 
when’ he was fitteen he was sent to the 
Unifa’ian College at Haekney to piepare 
for the ehu''en Four years’ stay at 
Haeknev, howeier, did not ni.ike a min- 
ister of him *Vt home in 1798 he heard 
Colei ulge preach, and the jioet encour- 
aged linii in ills metaphysical studies He 
visited Coleridge the same year, and met 
AVordsiiorth on one occasion Ills inter- 
est in literature dates, he tells ns, from 
this visit. After a short apprenticeship 
at painting, during IbOJ-O'i, lie resumed 
his study of philosophy and in 1805 pub- 
I'shed the Principles of Sumnn Action 
He married in 1808 and ■i\e’’t to live at 
■Winterslow. Four years later they 
moved to Westminster After his di- 
vorce, he married .igain m 183i The 
family — Hazlitt’s son bv his first wife 
.accompanied the couple — visited the 
Continent, after which Mrs Haalitt re- 
fused to return to her husband. He then 
began to write political reviews and 
dramatic criticisms for the Mommg 


Chronicle, and later he contributed to 
The Examiner, The Champion, and many 
other papers. His lectures and miscel- 
laneous writing occupied the remainder 
of his life. He died m 1830 

As one of the greatest critics of liter- 
ature, Hazlitt has contributed a vast 
number of sound critical judgments. He 
is neither so brilliant as Lamb nor so 
profound as Coleridge, but his grasp of 
the matter in hand and Ins sanity arc, in 
general, what give him the high position 
as a critic of the drama which he occu- 
pies Unlike that of Lamb and Cole- 
ridge, much of his criticism is on acted 
plays, to that work he brought most of 
the readiness of mind and acute judg- 
ment that were always his His lec- 
tures on Elizabethan literature and on 
the English poets are perhaps fuller and 
better thought out than his critiques of 
current plays. 

On the drama: 

On Modem Comedy (1816). 

Schleifol on the Drama (1816). 

A View of the English Stage (1818). 
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On Wit and Humour (1819). 

On the Conuo Writers of the Last Cen- 
tury (1819). 

On Dramatic Poetry (18;10) 

Lectures on the ^Dramatic Literature of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (IbiU) 

The above are the chief single articles 
and works concerned with the drama 
The following works, however, should 
be consulted for occasional essays and 
remarks: The Characters of Hhakes- 

pear’s Ptays (1817), The Round 2 able 
(1817), Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers (1819), Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Poets (1818-19), Table Talk (1851- 
22), The Spirit of the Age (1855), The 
Plain Speaker (1856), and Kotes of a 
Journey Through France and Italy 
(1836). 

Editions: 

The standard edition at the complete 
writmgs (with the exception of the 
life of Bonaparte, is The Collected 
Works of William Mazlitt, edited by 
Waller and Glo\er, 15 vols (London, 
1903-01). The last 3 loluiues contain 
some new material, and include a num- 
ber of articles hitherto found onlv 
m miscellaneous editions. The second 
edition (London, 1854) of the View of 
the English Stage, includes on Mod- 
em Comedy, On Dramatic Poetry, and 


Explanatunis, etc Schlegel on the 
Diama is in vol 10 of the Collected 
Works On Wit and Humour, and On 
the Comic Writers of the Last Cen- 
tal y are in Lectuies on the English 
Comic Writers Coiivenieiit modern 
reprints are in Everyman's Libiary: 
The Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
(1906) , Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers, and Miscellaneous Es- 
says (1910) , Lectures on The English 
Poets, and The Spirit of the Age 
(1910), and Table Talk, or Oiiginal 
Essays (1908) Most of the works aie 
m the 7-voIuiue Bohn Library edition 
(London and New York, various 
dates). 

On Hazlitt and his works: 

W C. Hazlitt, Memoirs of William Haz- 
litt, 5 vols (London, 1867) 

, Lamb and Hazlitt Further Let- 
ters and Records Hitherto Unpub- 
lished (New York, 1899) 

Alexander Ireland, List of the Wntinge 
of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, 
etc (London, 1868), 

Jules Douady, Vie de Wtlliam Hazlitt, 
lessayiite (Pans, 1906) 

, Liste chronologique des oeuvres de 

William Hazlitt (Pans, 1906). 
Augustme Birrell, Res Judicatee (New 
York, 1903). 


ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF THE LAST CENTURY » 

[Lectures on the English Comic Writers] 

(1819) 


The question which has been often 
asked. Why there are comparatively so 
few good modern Comedies! a])pedrs,in 
a great measure to answer itself It is 
because so inanv excellent comedies have 
been written, that there are none writ- 
ten at present Comedy naturally wears 
itself out — destroys the very food on 
which it lives; and by constantly and 
successfully exposing the follies and 

1 Be-printed with one slight omission from 
the Everv men's Lihrarv Edition of the Lrrtures 
on the English Cmnir Writers and Misretlane 
ous Essags (1910). — The notes are by the 
author — Ed. 


weaknesses of mankind to ridicule, m the 
end leaves itself nothing worth laughing 
at. It holds the mirror up to nature; 
and men, seeing their most striking pe- 
culiarities and defects pass m gay re- 
view before them, learn either to avoid 
or conceal them. It is not the criticism 
which the public taste exercises upon the 
stage, but the criticism which the stage 
exercises upon public manners, that is 
fatal to comedy, by rendering the sub- 
ject-matter of it tame, correct, and spir- 
itless We are drilled into a sort of 
stupid decorum, and forced to wear the 
same dull uniform of outward appear- 
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ance, and yet it i!> asked, why the Comic 
Muse dues not pumt, ds she wus wunt, 
at the peculiarities ut our gait and ges- 
ture, and exhibit the picturesque con- 
trasts ot our dress and costuiiir, in ail 
that graceful \arietj m which she de- 
lights The geaume source of comic 
writing, 

Where %t must live, or have no life at all, 

is undoubtedly to be found in the dis- 
tinguishing pecubarities of men and 
manners Now this distinction can sub- 
sist, so as to be strong, pointed, and 
general, onl) while the manners of dif- 
ferent classes are formed almost imme- 
diately by their partnular circumstances, 
and the characteis of individuals by their 
natural temperament and situation, with- 
out being evei lastingly modified and neu- 
tralixed b> intercourse with the world — 
by knowledge and education In a cer- 
tam stage of society, men may be said 
to vegetate like trees, and to become 
rootecT to the soil m which tliey grow 
They have no idea of an> thing beyond 
themselves and their miiuediate sphere 
of action, they are, as it were, circum- 
scribed, and defined by their particular 
circumstances, they arc what their situa- 
tion makes them, and nothing more 
hlach IS absorbed m his own profession 
or pursuit, and each m bis turn con- 
tracts that habitual peculiarity of man- 
ners and opinions which makes him the 
subject of ridicule to others, and the 
sport of the Comic Muse Thus the phy- 
sician is nothing but a phjsician, the law- 
yer is a mere lawjer, the scholar degen- 
erates into a pedant, the country squire 
IS a different species of being from the 
fine gentleman, the citizen and the cour- 
tier mhabit a different world, and even 
the affectation of certain characters, in 
apmg the follies or vices of their bet- 
ters, only serves to show the immeasur- 
able distance which custom or fortune 
has placed between them Hence the 
earlier comic writers, taking advantage 
of this mixed and solid mass of ignorance, 
follv, pride, and prejudice, made those 
deep and lastmg incisions into it, — have 
given those sh.iip and nice touches, that 
hold relief to their characters, — have op- 
posed them in every variety of contrast 
and collision, of conscious self-satisfac- 


tion and mutual antipathy, with a power 
which can only imd lull scope in the 
same rich and mexhaustibtb materials. 
But in projiurtion as comic genius suc- 
ceeds in taking off tho mask from ig- 
noiance and conceit, as it teaches us in 
prupurtion as we are brought out on 
the stage together, and our prejudices 
clash one against the other, our sharp 
angular points wear off; we are no longer 
rigid m absurdity, passionate in tolly, 
and we prevent the ridicule directed at 
our habitual foibles by laughing at them 
ouiselv es 

If it be said, that there is the same 
fund of absurdity and prejudice in the 
world as ever — that there are the same 
unaccountable perversities lurking at the 
bottom of every breast, — I should an- 
swer, Be it so. but at least we keep our 
follies to ourselves as much as possible, 
we palliate, shuffle, and equivocate with 
tliem, tliey sneak into bye-corners, and 
do not, like Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 
grims, march along the high road, and 
form a procession, they do not entrench 
themselves strongly behmd custom and 
precedent, they are not euibodied in pro- 
fessions and ranks in life; they are not 
organized into a sjstem, they do not 
openly resort to a standard, but are a, 
sort of straggling nun-descripts, that, 
hke Wart, "piesent no mark to the foe- 
man.” As to the gross and palpable 
absurdities of modern manners, thej are 
too shallow and barefaced, and those 
who affect are too little eenoue in them, 
to make them worth the detection of the 
Comic Muse Thej proceed from an idle, 
impudent affectation of folly in general, 
in the dashing bravura style, not from an 
infatuation with any of its characteristic 
modes In short, the proper ob|ect of 
ridicule is egotism and a man cannot 
be a very great egotist, who every day 
sees himself represented on the stage 
We are deficient in comedy, because we 
are without characters in real life — as 
we have no historical pictures, because 
we have no faces proper for them 

It is. Indeed, the evident tendency of 
all literature to generalize and dieripate 
character, by giving men the same arti- 
ficial education, and the .same common 
stock of ideas; so that we see all objects 
from the same point of view, and through 
the same reflected medium; — we learn 
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to esibt, nut m ourselveb, but m books; 
— all inerf become alike mere readerb — 
spectators, put actors in the scene, and 
lose their proper personal identity The 
templar, the wit, the man of pleasure, 
and the man of lasliion, tiie courtier and 
the cituen, the knight and the squire, 
the lover and the miser — Locelace, 
Lothario, \\ ill Honeycomb, and Sir 
Roger de Cocerley, Sparkish and Loid 
Foppington, Wester and Tom Jones, My 
Father and My L'nele Toby, Millamant 
and air Sampson Legend, Don Quixote 
and Sancho, Oil Bias and Gusman d'Al- 
faraehe. Count Fathom and Joseph Sul- 
fate, — have met and exchanged common- 
places on the barren plains of the haule 
litterature — toil slowly on to tlie tem- 
ple of science, “ seen a long way off upon 
a lei el," and end in one dull compound 
of pohtics, ciiticisui, and metaphysics 1 

\Vc cannot expect to reconcile oppo- 
site things If, tor example, any of us 
were to put ourselves into the stage- 
coach from Salisbury to London, it is 
more than probable we should not meet 
with the same number of odd accidents, 
or ludicrous distresses on the road, that 
befei Parson Adams, but why, if we get 
into a common vehicle, and submit to 
the conveniences ot modern travelmg, 
should we coiuplam of the want of ad- 
ventures? Modern manners may be 
compared to a modern stage-coach; our 
limbs may be a little cramped with the 
confinement, and we may grow drowsy, 
but we arrive safe, without any very 
amusing or very sad accident, at our 
journey’s end 

In tins theory I have, at least, the au- 
thority of Sterne and the Tatler on my 
side, who attribute the greater variety 
and richness of comic excellence in our 
writers, to the greater variety and dis- 
tinctness of character among ourselves; 
the roughness ot the tevtuie and the 
sharp angles not being worn out by the 
artificial refinements of intellect, or tlie 
frequent collision of social intercourse — 
It has been argued on the other hand, 
indeed, that this circumstance makes 
against me; that the suppression of the 
grosser indications of absuiclity ought 
to stimulate and give scope to the in- 
genuity and penetration of the comic 
wnter who is to detect them; and that 
the progress of wit and humor ought to 


keep pace with critical distinctions and 
uietaphysicul nicelies. Some theorists, 
mdeed, have been sanguine enough to ex- 
pect a regular advance from grossness 
to lefineiuent on the stage and m real 
life, marked on a graduated scale of hu- 
man perfectibility, and have been hence 
led to imagine that the best of our old 
comedies weie no better tlian the coarse 
jests of a set ot country clowns — a sort 
of lomedtet boiiryeoi»ei, compared with 
the admirable productions winch might 
but have not, been written m our times 
1 must piotest against this theory alto- 
gether, which would go to degrade gen- 
teel comedy from a high court lady into 
a literary prostitute. I do not know 
what these persons mean by rehneiiient 
m this instance. Do they find none in 
Millamant and her morning dreams, m 
Sir Roger de Coverlej and his vviclow^ 
Did not Etherege, 'Wycheiley, and Con- 
greve, approach tolerably near 

the rmff 

Of mimic itateemen and their merri/ 
kinfft 

Is there no distinction between an An- 
gelica and a Miss Prue, a ^'■al^ntme, a 
Tattle, and a Ben'* Where, m the an- 
nals ot modern literature, shall we find 
anything more refined, nioie deliberate, 
luoie abstracted in vice, tlian the noble- 
man m Amelia/ Are not the ooiupli- 
nients which Pope paid to his friends 
equal in taste and elegance to any which 
have been paid since’ Are there no 
traits m Sterne’ Is not Richaidson mi- 
nute enough’ Must we part with Sophia 
Western and her muff, and Clarissa Har- 
lowe’s “preferable regal ils’’ for the 
loves of the plants and the triangles? 
Or shall we say that the Berinthias and 
Alitheas of former times were little rus- 
tics, because they did not, like our mod- 
ern belles, subscribe to circulating li- 
braries, read Beppo, prefer Oerlruae of 
Wyoming to tlie Lady of the Lake, oi 
the Lady of the Lake to Gertrude of 
Wyoming, differ in their sentiments on 
points of taste or sy^stems of mineralogy, 
and deliver dissertations on the arts with 
Corinna of Italy’ They had something 
else to do and to talk about. Thi-y were 
employed m reality, as we see them on 
the stage, m setting off their charms to 
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the greatest advantage, in mortifying 
their rivals by the most pointed ironv', 
and trifling with their lovers with in- 
finite address Ihe height of comic ele- 
gance and refinement is not to be found 
in the general diffusion of knowledge 
and civilization, which tends to level and 
neutralize, but in the pride of mdividual 
distinction, and the contrast between the 
conflicting pretensions of different ranks 
in society 

For this reason I conceive that the 
alterations which have taken place in 
conversation and dress, in consequence 
of the cliange of manners in the same 
period, have been bj no means favor- 
able to comedy Tlie present prevailing 
style of conversation is not pertonal but 
critical and analvtical It consists al- 
most cntirel) in the discussion of general 
topics, m ascert, lining the merits of au- 
thors and their works and Congreve 
would be able to derive no better hints 
from the conversations of our toilettes 
or drawing-rooms, for the exquisite 
raillery or poignant repartee of his dia- 
logues, than from a deliberation of the 
Koyal Society In manner, the extreme 
sirnulicitv and graceful unitoimity of 
modern 'dress, however favorable to the 
arts, has certainly stripped comedy of 
one of its richest orn.iments and most 
expressive symbols. The sweeping pall 
and buskin, and nodding plume, were 
never more serviceable to tragedy, than 
the enormous hoops and stiff stays worn 
by tiie belles of former dajs, were to 
the intrigues of comedy. They assisted 
wonderfully in heightening the mysteries 
of the passion, and adding to the intri- 
cacy of the plot Wycherley and Van- 
brugh could not have spared the dresses 
of Van Dyck These strange fancy- 
dresses, perverse disguises, and counter- 
feit shapes, gave an agreeable scope 
to the imagination. “That sevenfold 
fence” was a sort of foil to the luscious- 
ness of the dialogue, and a barrier against 
the sly encTodcliments of double entendre 
The greedy eye and bold hand of indis- 
cretion were repressed, which gave a 
greater license to the tongue The senses 
were not to be gratified in an instant 
Love was entangled in the folds of the 
swelling handkerchief, and the desires 
might wander forever round the circum- 
f“rrnce of a quilted petticoat, or find a 


rich lodgmg m the flowers a damask 
stomacher There was room for years 
of patient contrivance, fon a thousand 
thoughts, schemes, conjectures, hopes, 
fears, and wishes. There seemed no end 
of obstacles and delays, to overcome so 
many difficulties was the work of ages. 
A mistress was an angel, concealed be- 
hind whalebone, flounces, and brocade. 
What an undertaking to penetrate 
through the disguise ' What an Impulse 
must it give to the blood, what a keen- 
ness to the invention, what a volubihty 
to the tongue' “Mr Smirk, jou are a 
brisk man,” was then the most signifi- 
cant commendation, Imt nowadays — a 
woman can be but undreseed ' — Again, 
the character of the fine gentleman is at 
present a little obscured on the stage, 
nor do we immediatelv recognize it else- 
where, for want of the formidable in- 
atffnia of a bagwig and sword Without 
these outward credentials, the pubbe 
must not only be unable to distinguish 
this character mtuitively, but it must 
be “ almost afraid to know itself ” The 
present simple disguise of a gentleman 
lb like the incognito of kmgs The opm- 
lon of others affects our opinion of our- 
selves, and wc can haidly expect from 
a modern man of fasiiio'n that air of 
dignity and superior gracefulness of car- 
nage, which those must have assumed 
who W'ere conscious that all eyes were 
ujion them, and that their lofty preten- 
sions continually exposed them either to 
pubhc scorn or challenged public admira- 
tion. A lord who should take the wall 
of the plebeian passengers without a 
sword by his side, would hardly have his 
claim of precedence acknowledged, nor 
could he be supposed to have that obso- 
lete air of self-importance about him, 
which should alone clear the pavement 
at his ajiproach It is curious how an 
ingenious actor of the present day (Mr 
Farren) should play Lord Ogleby so well 
as he does, having never seen anything 
of the sort in reality. A nobleman in 
full costume, and in broad day, would 
be a phenomenon like the lord mayor’s 
coach. The attempt at getting up gen- 
teel comedy at present is a sort of Gal- 
vanic experiment, a revival of the dead ^ 

2 1 have only to add by wav of explanation 
on this subject, the follownng ]>aasage from the 
Characters of Shakesprar^s Plays “ iiiere 
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1 have observed m a former Lecture, 
that the nufst spirited era of our comic 
drama was that which reflected the lun- 
versation, tune, and manners of the prot- 
ligatc, but witty age of Charles II, With 
the graver and mure business-like turn 
which the Reiolution probably gave to 
our minds, comedy stooped from her 
bolder and mure fantastic flights, and 
the ferocious attack made by the non- 
juring divine, Jeremy CuUier, on the im- 
morality and profaneness of the plays 
then chiefly in vogue, nearly frightened 
those unwarrantable liberties of wit and 
humor from the stage, which were no 
longer countenanced at court nor copied 
m the city. Almost tlie last of our 
writers who ventured to hold out in the 
prohibited track, was a female adven- 
turer, Mrs Centlivre, who seemed to take 
advantage of the privilege of her sex, 
and to set at defiance the cynical de- 
nunciations of the angry puritanical re- 
fuiuiist. Her plays nave a provoking 
spirit and volatile salt in tliem, which 
still pieserves them from decay Con- 
greve is said to have been jealous of 
their success at the time, and that it 
was one cause which drove him in dis- 
cs a certain stage of society in which people 
hecome conscions of their veculiantiee and ab 
Burdities, affect to disguise what they are, and 
sec up pretensions to what the) are not This 
gives rise to a corresponding etile of comedy, 
the object of which le to detect the disguises 
of self love and to make reprisals on these 
preposterouB assumptions of vanity, by mark 
iiu the contrast betueen the real and the 
affected character as severely as possible, and 
deniing to those, who aould impose on us for 
what thev are not, even the merit which they 
have This is the comedi of artificial life of 
wit and satire such as ue see it in Congreve, 
Wycherley Vanbrugh, etc To this succeeds 
B state of society from which the same sort of 
affectation and pretence are banished by a 
greater knou ledge of the world, or by their 
successful exposure on the stage, and which 
by neutralizing the materials of eomie chaiac 
ter both natural and artificial leaves no 
comedi at all — but the sentimental Such is 
our modern lomedi There is a period in the 
progress of luauuers anterior to both these, in 
which the foibles and follies of individuals are 
of nature's planting not the growth of art or 
etudy, in which they are therefore unconscious 
of them themselves or care not who knows 
them, if thev can hut have their whim out . and 
in winch, ns there is no attempt at imposition, 
the spectators rather receive pleasure from 
humoring the inclinations of the persons they 
laugh at than wish to give them pam by ex- 
posing their absurdity. This may be called 
the comedy of nature, and it is the comedy 
which we generally find m ShakeBpear." 


guhl from the stage If so, it was with- 
out any good reason, tor these plays 
have great and intimsic merit in them, 
which entitled them to their popularity 
(and it IS only spurious and undeseried 
popularity which should excite a lecl- 
ing of jealousy in any well-regulated 
mind): and besides, their merit was of 
a kmd entirely different from his own 
The Wonder and The Busy Body are 
properly comedies of intrigue. Their in- 
terest depends chiefly on the intricate 
involution and arttul denouement of the 
plot, which has a strong tincture of mis- 
chief in it, and the wit is seasoned by 
the archness of the humor and sly allu- 
sion to the most delicate points. They 
are plays eiidently written by a very 
cleiei woman, but still bv a woman, for 
I hold, in spite of any fanciful theories 
to the contrary, that there is a distinc- 
tion discernible in the minds of women 
as well as in their faces. The Wonder 
IS one of the best of our acting plays. 
The passion of jealousy in Don Fehx 
is managed in such a way as to give 
as bttle offense as possible to the au- 
dience, for every appearance combines 
to excite and conflim lus worst suspi- 
cions, while we, who are in the secret, 
laugh at his groundless uneasiness and 
apprehensions The ambiguity of the 
berome's situation, which is like a con- 
tmued practical equivoque, gives rise to 
a quick succession of causeless alarms, 
subtle excuses, and the most hair-breadth 
’scapes. The scene near the end, in which 
Don Felix, pretending to be drunk, forces 
his way out of Don MaDuel's house, who 
wants to keep him a prisoner, by pro- 
duemg his marriage-contract in the shape 
of a pocket-pistol, with the terrors and 
confusion mto which the old gentleman 
is thrown by this sort of aryumentum ad 
hommem, is one of the richest treats the 
stage affords, and calls forth incessant 
peals of laughter and applause. Besides 
the two principal characters (Violante 
and Don Felix) Lissardo and Flippanta 
come m very well to carry on the under- 
plot; and the airs and graces of an amor- 
ous waitmg-maid and conceited man- 
servant, each copying after their mas- 
ter and mistress, were never hit off 
with more natural volubility or affected 
nonehalatiee than in this enviable couple. 
Lissardo’s playmg off the diamond rmg 
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before the eyes of his mortified Dolcinea, 
and aping his master's absent manner 
while repeating — “ Koast me these Vio- 
lantes,” as well as the jealous quarrel 
of the two waitmg-maids, which threat- 
ens to end m some very extraordinary 
discoveries, are among the most amusing 
traits m this comedy. Colonel Breton, 1 
the lover of Clara, is a spirited and en- i 
terprismg soldier of fortune; and his 
servant Gibby’s undaunted, incorrigible 
blundering, with a dash of nationality in 
it, tells in a veiy editymg way — The 
Busy Body is inferior, in the interest of 
the story and characters, to The IVon- 
derj but it is full of bustle and gayety 
from beginning to end. The plot never 
stands still, the situations succeed one 
another like the changes of machinery 
m a pantoiiiiiiie. The nice dove-tailmg 
of the incidents, and cross-reading in the 
situations, supplies the place of any great 
force of wit oi sentiment The tune for 
the entrance of each person on the stage 
is the moment when they are least 
-wanted, ancl when their arrival makes 
either themselves or somebody else look 
as foolish as possible. The laughable- 
ness of this comedy, as well as of The 
Wonder, depends on a biilliant series 
of mistimed exits and entrances Mar- 
plot IS the whimsical hero of the piece, 
and a standing memorial of unmeanmg 
vivacity and assiduous impertinence. 

The comedies of Steele were the first 
that were written expressly with a view 
not to imitate the manners, but to reform 
the morals of the age. The author seems 
to be all the time on his good behavior, 
as if writing a comedy was no very cred- 
itable eiiiplo} ment, and as if the ulti- 
mate object of his ambition was a dedi- 
cation to the queen Nothing can be 
better meant, or more inefficient. It is 
aimost a misnomer to call them comedies, 
they are rather homilies in dialogue, in 
which a number of very pretty ladies 
and gentlemen discuss the fashionable 
topics ot gaming, of duelling, of seduc- 
tion, of scandal, etc., with a sickly sensi- 
bility, that shows as little hearty aver- 
sion to vice, as sincere attachment to 
virtue. By not meeting the question 
fairly on the ground of common expe- 
rience, by slubiiering over the objec- 
tions, and varnishing over the ansvvers, 
the whole distinction between virtue and 


vice (as it appears m evidence in the 
comic drama) is reduced to verbal pro- 
fessions, and a mechanical, intantine 
goodness. The stmg iS, mdeed, taken 
out of what IS bad; but wliat is good, 
at the same time, loses its manhood and 
nobility of nature by this enervating 
process. I am unwilling to believe that 
the only difference between right and 
wrong is mere cant, or make-believe, 
and 1 imagme, that the advantage which 
the moral drama possesses over mere 
tlieoretical precept or general declama- 
tion i« this, that by being left free to 
mutate nature as it is, and not being 
referred to an ideal standard, it is its 
own voucher for the truth of the infer- 
ences it draws, for its warnings, or its 
examples; that it brings out the higher, 
as well as lower principles of action, 
m the most striking and convincing points 
of view, satisfies us that virtue is not 
a mere shadow; clothes it with passion, 
imagination, reality, and, if I may so 
say, translates moralitj from the lan- 
guage of theory into that of practice. 
But Steele, by introducing the artificial 
mechanism of morals on the stage, and 
making his characters act, not from in- 
dividual motives and existing ciicum.- 
stances, the truth of which every one 
must feel, but from vague topics ancl 
general rules, the truth of winch is the 
very thing to be proved in detail, has 
lost that fine 'vantage ground which 
the stage lends to virtue; takes away 
flora it its best grace, the grace of sin- 
cerity, and, instead of making it a test 
of truth, has made it an eimo of the 
doctrine of the schools — and “the one 
cries Hum, while t'other cries Iludyetl’’ 
The comic writer, in my judgment, tlien, 
ought to open the volume ot nature and 
the world fur his living materials, and 
not take them out ot his ethical common- 
place book; for m this way, neilhei will 
throw any additional light upon the 
other. In all things there is a division 
of labor; and I am as little for intro- 
ducing the tone of the pulpit or reading- 
desk on the stage, as for introducing 
plays and interludes m church-time, ac- 
cording to the good old popish practice. 
It was a part, indeed, of Steele's plan, 
“by the politeness of his style and the 
genteelness of his expressions," a to brmg 

s See Mandeville e Fable of the Beee 
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about a Veconc iliatinn between things 
wbuh hi thought had hitherto been kept 
too far asunder, to wed the graces to 
the virtues, an#! blend pleasure with 
profit And in this design he succeeded 
aduiirublv in his Tatlei. and some other 
works, hut in his comedies he has faded 
He has confounded, instead of harmon- 
izing — has taken away its graiity from 
wisdom, and its charm from gayety It 
is not that in his plays we find “some 
soul of goodness in things evil”; but 
they hare no soul either of good or bad 
His Funeral is as trite, as tedious, and 
full of fuiinal grimace, as a procession 
of mutes and undertakers The char- 
acters are made either affectedly good 
and forbearing, with “ all the milk of 
human kindness”; or purposely bad and 
disgusting, for the others to exercise 
their squeamish chanties upon them 
The Conaciaua Lovera is the best, but 
that IS far from good, with the excep- 
tion of the scene between Mr Thomas 
and Phillis, who are fellow-servants, and 
commence lovers from being set to clean 
the window together W’e are here once 
more in the company of our old friend, 
Isaac llickerstaff, Ksq. Indiana is as 
listless, and as insipid, as a droopmg 
figure on an Indian screen; and Mr 
Myrtle and ilr Bevil only just disturb 
the still life of the scene I am sorry 
that in this censure I should have Parson 
Adams against me, who thought the Con- 
actoua Lave 1 a the only play fit for a 
Christiiin to see, and as good as a ser- 
mon lor niiscdf, 1 would rather haie 
read, or heard linn read, one of his OMn 
manuscript sermons and if the volume 
which he left behind him in his saddle- 
bags was to he had in print, for love or 
money, I would at any tune svalk ten 
miles on foot only to git a sight of it 

Addison’s Drummer, or the Haunted 
Mouae, is a pleasant farce enough, but 
adds nothing to our idea of the author 
of the Spectatou 

Pope’s joint after-piece, called An 
How after Marnage, was not a success- 
ful attempt. He brought into it “ an 
alIig.itor stuff’d,” which disconcerted the 
ladies, and gave just offense to the 
critics. Pope was too fastidious for a 
farce-writer; and yet the most fastidi- 
ous people, when they step out of their 
regular routine, are apt to become Ibe 


grossest The smallest offenses agiimst 
probability or decoium are, to their 
habitual sciupulousness, as unpaidonable 
as the greatest This was the rock on 
which Pope jirubably split The affair 
was, however, hushed up , and he wreaked 
his discreet cengeance at leisure on the 
“odious endeacors,” and more odious 
success of Collej' Cibber in the hne in 
which he had failed 

Gay’s Whai-d’ge-eallAt, is not one of 
his happiest things His Polly is a com- 
plete failure, which, indeed, is the com- 
mon fate of second parts If the orig^ 
inal Polly, m the Beggar’a Opera, jiad 
not had more winning ways with her, she 
would hardly have had so many Coun- 
tesses for representatives as she has had, 
from her first appearance up to tlie pres- 
ent moment 

Fielding was a comic writer, as well 
as a novelist, but his comedies are very 
inferior to his novels: they are particu- 
larly deficient both in plot and char- 
acter. Ihe onlj excellence which they 
have IS that of the style, which is the 
only thing in which bis novels are defi- 
cient The only dramatize pieces of 
Fielding that retain possession of the 
stage are, the Mock Doctor (a toleiable 
translation from Moliere’s Midecin mal- 
gre lui), and his 'lom Thumb, a very 
admirable piece of burlesque. The ab- 
surdities and bathos of some ot our 
celebrated tragic writers could h.iidly 
be credited, hut for the notes at the 
bottom of this preposterous medley of 
bombast, containing his authorities' and 
the paiallel passages Dryden, Lee, and 
blxidwell, make no very shining figure 
there Mr. Liston makes a bettei figure 
in the text His Lord Grizzle is piod- 
igious What a name, and what a per- 
son* It has been said of this ingenious 
actor, that “he is very great m Liston”; 
but he IS even greater in Lord Grizzle. 
What a wig is that he wears' How 
flighty, flaunting, and fantastical 1 Xot 
“ like those hanging locks of young 
Apollo,” nor like the serpent-bair of the 
Furies of ^Flschylus; but as troublous, 
though not as tragical as the one — as 
imposing, though less classical than the 
other. “ Qve ternbUa aont ees ehevoute 
gr\a," might be applied to Lord Grizzle’s 
most valiant and magnanimous curls. 
This sapient courtier’s “ fell of hair does 
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at a dismal treatise rouse and stir as 
if lite were m ’t.” His wits seem flymg 
away with the disorder of his flowing 
locks, and to sit as loosely on our hero’s 
head as the caul of his peruke. What a 
Significant latancy in his open eyes and 
mouth! what a listlessness in his limbs! 
what an abstraction of all thought or 
purpose! With what an headlong im- 
pulse of enthusiasm he throws himself 
across the stage whin he is going to be 
married, crying, “ Hey for Doi tor’s Com- 
mons,” as if the genius of folly had t-iken 
whole-length possession of his person' 
And then his d.iniing is equal to the 
discovery of a sislh sense — which is cer- 
tainly very different from common 
tense! If this extraordinary personage 
cuts a great figure in his life, he is no 
less wonderful in his death and burial 
“ r rom the sulihme to the ridiculous 
there is but one step”, and this charac- 
ter would almost seem to prove, that 
there is but one step from the ridiculous 
to the sublime — Lubin 1 og, however in- 
imitable in itself, is itself an imitation 
of soiiielhing existing elsewhere; but the 
Lord Oriazle of this truly original actor, 
is a pure micntion of fais own. His 
Caper, in the Widow’s Choice, can alone 
dispute tile palm with it m incoherence 
and volatility , for that, too, “ is high fan- 
tastical," almost as full of emptiness, m 
as grand a gusto of insipidity, as pro- 
foundly absurd, as elaborately nonsen- 
sical! Why does nut Mr Liston play in 
some of Mobere’s farces’ I heartily 
wish that the author of Love, Law, and 
Physic, would launch him on the Lon- 
don boards in Monsieur Jourdain, or 
Monsieur Puurceaugnac The genius of 
Liston and Mohere togetlier — 

Must bid a gay defiance to mis- 
chance, 

Mr. Liston is an actor hardly belongmg 
to the present age Had he lived, un- 
fortunately for us, in the time of Colley 
Cibber, we should have seen what a splen- 
did niche he would have given him in his 
Apology 

In his plavs, his personal character 
perhaps predominates too much over the 
mventiicness of his Muse; but so far 
from being dull, he is everywhere light. 


fluttermg, and airy His pleasure m 
himself made him desirous* to please; 
but Ins fault was, that he was too soon 
satisfied with what he did, that his indo- 
lence or want of thought led him to in- 
dulge m the vein that flowed trom him 
with most ease, and that his vanity' did 
not allow him to distinguish between 
what he did best and worst His Care- 
less llusband is a very eiegant piece of 
agreealilc, thoughtless writing, and the 
incident of Lady Easy throwing her 
handkerchief oier her husband, whom 
she finds asleep m a chair by the side 
of her waitmg-ivoinan, was an admirable 
contrivance, taken, as he mturms us, 
from real hfe. His Double Gallant, 
which has been lately revived, though 
it cannot rank in the first, may take its 
place in the second or third class of 
comedies. It abounds in chaiactcr, bus- 
tle, and stage-effect It belongs to what 
may be called the composite stvle, and 
very happily mixes up the comedy of in- 
trigue, such as we see it in Mrs. Cint- 
livre’s Spanish plots, with a tolerable 
share of the wit and spirit of Congreve 
and Vanbrugh. As there is a good deal 
of wit, there is a spice of wickedness m 
this play, which was a privilege of the 
good old stile of comedy, not altogether 
abandoned m Cibber’s time 'The luscious 
vein of the dialogue is stopped short in 
many' of the scenes of the revived play, 
though not before we perceive its ob- 
ject — 

In hidden mazes running. 

With wanton haste and giddy cunning. 

These imperfect hints of double mean-, 
mgs, however, pass off without any marks 
of reprobation; tor unless they are in- 
sisted on, or made pretty broad, the au- 
dience, from being accustomed to the 
cautious purity of the modern drama, 
are not very expert in deciphering the 
equivocal allusion, for which they are not 
on the look-out. To what is this m- 
creased nicety owing’ Was it that 
vice, from bemg formerly less common 
(though more fashionable) was less 
catching than at present’ The first in- 
ference is by no means in our favor: 
for though I think that the grossness 
of manners prevailing in our fashion- 
able comedies was a direct transcript 
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of the manners of the court at the timej 
or m the perihd immediately preceding, 
yet the same giossne&s of expression and 
allusion existed long betorc, as in the 
plays of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
when there was not this grossness ot 
manners, and it has of late years been 
gradually refining away Ihere is a cer- 
tam grossness or freedom ot expression, 
which may arise as often from unsus- 
pectmg simplicity as from avowed prof- 
fagacy. Whatever may be our progress 
either in virtue or vice since the age of 
Charles II certain it is, that our manneis 
are not mended since the tune ot bliza- 
beth and Charles I Is it, then, that vice 
was formerly a thing more to be won- 
dered at tlian imitated, that behind the 
rigid barriers of religion and moralit> 
it might be exposed freely, without the 
danger of any serious practical conse- 
quences — whereas now that the safe- 
guards of wholesome authority and prej- 
udice are removed, we seem afraid to 
trust our eyes or ears with a single sit- 
uation or expression of a loose tendency, 
as if the mere mention of Ik entiousness 
implied a conscious approbation of it, 
and the extreme delicacy ot our moral 
sense would be debauched bj' the bare 
suggestion of the possibility of vice’ 
But I shall not take upon me to answer 
this question The characters in the 
Double Gallant are well kept up: At- 
All and Lady Dainty are the two most 
prominent characters m this comedy, and 
those into which Cibber has put most of 
his own nature and genius. They are 
the essence of active impertinence and 
fashionable frivolity, Cibber, in short, 
though his name has been handed down 
to us as a bye-word of impudent preten- 
sion and impenetrable dullness by the 
classical pen of his accomplished rival, 
who, unfortunately, did not admit of any 
merit beyond the narrow circle of wit 
and friendship in which he himself moved, 
was a gentleman and a scholar of the 
old school; a man of wit and pleasantry 
m conversation, a diverting mimic, an 
excellent actor, an admirable dramatic 
critic, and one of the best comic writers 
of his age. His works, instead of being 
a caput mortmim of literature, had a 
great deal of the spirit, with a little too 
much of the froth His Nonjuror was 
taken from Moliiire’s Tartuffe, and has 


been altered to the Hypocrite. Love’s 
Last Shift appears to have been lus own 
favorite; and he received the coniph- 
luents of bir .John Vanbiugh and old 
Mr. Sou them upon it. — the latter said 
to him, “ Young man, your jilay is a good 
one, and it will succeed, it you do not 
spoil it by jour acting” His pldvs did 
not alwaj's take equally. It is ludicrous 
to hear him complaining of the ill suc- 
cess ot one ot them. Love in a Riddle, 
d pastoral comedy, “of a nice moiality,” 
and well spoken sentiments, which he 
wrote in opposition to the Hiyt/ar’s 
Opera, at the time when its woithless and 
vulgar rival was carrying everything tri- 
uiiiphantlj- before it Cibber brings this, 
with much pathetic naivete, as an in- 
stance of the lamentable want of taste 
in the town' 

The Suapifwua Husband by Hoadley, 
The Jealous Wife by Colinan, and the 
Clandestine Marriage bv Colman and 
Garrick, are excellent piav’s of the mid- 
dle style of comedy; which are formed 
lather by ludgment and selection, than 
by any original vein of genius, and have 
all the parts of a good comedy in degree, 
without having any one prominent, or to 
excess The chaiacter ot Kanger, in the 
Suspicious Husband, is only a variation 
of those of Farquhar, of the same class 
as his Sir Harry Wildair and others, 
without equal spirit A great deal of 
the story of the Jealous Wife is bor- 
rowed from Fielding, but so faintly, that 
the resemblance is hardly discernible till 
you aic apprised of it. The Jealous Wife 
herself is, however, a dramatic chef- 
d'leuvre, and worthy of being acted as 
often, and better than it is Sir Harry 
Beagle is a tiue fox-hunting English 
squire The Clandestine Marriage is 
nearly without a fault; and has some 
lighter theatrical graces, which I suspect 
Garrick thiew into it Canton is, I 
should think, his; though this classifica- 
tion of him among the ornamental parts 
of the play may seem whimsical. Gar- 
rick’s genius does not appear to have 
been equal to the construction of a solid 
drama; but he could retouch and em- 
bellish with great gaycty and knowledge 
of the technicalities of his art. Garrick 
not only produced joint-pieces and after- 
pieces, but often set off the plays of his 
friends and contemporaries with the 
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garnish, the sauce piquante, of pro- 
logues and epilogues, at which he had 
an admirable knack — The elder Col- 
man’s translation of Terence, 1 may heie 
add, has always been considered, b> good 
judges, as an equal proot of the author’s 
^owledge of the Latin language, and 
taste m his own 

BickerstafPs plays and conuc operas 
are contmually acted, thej come under 
the class of mediocritj, generallj speak- 
ing. Their popularitj seems to be chiefly 
owing to the unaffected ease and want 
of pretension with which they are writ- 
ten, with a certain huiiioious naivele in 
the lower characters, and an exquisite 
adaptation of the music to the songs 
His Love in a Village is one of the most 
delghtful comic operas on the stage It 
is truly pastoral, and the sense ot music 
hovers over the very scene like the breath 
of mornmg In his alteration ot the I'ar- 
tuffe he has spoiled the Uggoente, but 
he has added jVIaw-worm 

Mrs Cowley’s comedy of the Belles’ 
Stratagem, Who’s the Dupe, and otlicis, 
are of the second or third class they aie 
rather refaccimentos of the characters, 
inendents, and materials of former writ- 
ers, got up with considerable liveliness 
and mgenuity, than original composi- 
bons, with marked qualities of their own 

Goldsnutli’s Oood-nalur’d AJan is in- 
ferior to bhe Sloops to Conquer, and 
even this last plaj, with all its slutting 
vivacity, IS rather a sportne and wliiiu- 
sical effusion ot the author's laiicy, a de- 
lightful and delicately managed carica- 
ture, than a genuine coiiiech 

Murphy's ])lays ot All iii the Wrong 
and Know Your Own Mind, are .idiuii- 
ably written, with sense, spirit, and con- 
ception ot character: but without any 
great effect of the humorous, or that 
truth of teeling which distinguishes the 
boundary between the absurdities ot nat- 
ural charac ter and the gratuitous fle- 
bons of the poets ])en. The heiucs of 
these two plays, Millamour .ind Sir Ben- 
jamin Constant, aie too ridiculous in 
tlieir caprices to be tolerated, except in 
farce; and yet tluir follies are so flimsy, 
so motiieless, and flne-spun, as not to l>e 
intelligible, oi to have an\ effect in their 
only proper sphere Both his print ijial 
pieces are said to have suffcied by their 
similarity, first, to Colman’s Jealous 


Wife, and next to the School for Scan- 
dal, though 111 both cases he had the un- 
doubted priority It is haul that the tate 
of plagiarism should .attend upon orig- 
inality . y 1 1 It IS clear that the elements 
of the School for Scandal aie not spar- 
ingly scatterecl in Murphy’s comedy of 
Know Your Own 3Iind, which appeared 
before the latter play, only' to be eclipsed 
by lb This brings me to "speak of Sheri- 
dan 

Mr Sheridan has been justly called “ a 
diamatic stai of the fust magnitude”: 
and, indeed, among the comic writers ot 
tile last century, he “shines like Hespeius 
among the lessei lights” He has left 
four seieral dramas behind him, all clif- 
feient or of different kinds, and all ex- 
cellent in then way, — The School for 
Scandal, The Rivals, The Duenna, and 
The Critic The atti action of tins last 
piece is, however, less m the mock-trag- 
edy rehe.iiscd, than in the dialogue of 
the comic scenes, and iii the character 
of Sii Fretful Plagiuiy, which is sup- 
posed to have been intended for Cum- 
berland If some of the characteis in 
The School for Siandal were coiitaiiied 
in Murphy's comedy' of Know Your Own 
Mmd (and ccilaiiily some of Dasliwoud's 
clelacbcd speeches 'and satirical sketches 
arc written with quite as film and mas- 
terly a hand as any ot those given to the 
meiubeis ot the "scaiid.ilous club, Mrs 
Candour or Lady bneeiwell), yet they 
weie bulled in it tor want ot gioupiiig 
and rebel, like the colois ot u well-drawn 
pictuie sunk m the cam .is Sherid.tn 
bi ought them out, and exhibited them m 
all then gloiy If that gem, the char- 
acter of Joseph Surface, w.is Muiphy’s, 
the splendid and muie valuable setting 
was Sheridan’s He took Muiphy s Mal- 
vil tiom his luiking-jilaie in the closet, 
and “diagged the struggling monster 
mto dav” upon the stace That is, he 
gave interest, lite, .md action, oi, m other 
woiils, its diamatic being, to the mere 
conception and written specimens of a 
charactei This is the merit of Sheri- 
dan's comedies, that everything in them 
fells, theie is no l.ibor in vain His 
Comic Muse does not go about prv’ing 
into obscure comers, or collecting idle 
curiositic's, but shows her laughing face, 
and points to her ri< h treasure — the 
follies ot mankind She is garlanded 
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and crownea wiUi rubcb and vine-leave!>. 
Her eyeb sparkle with delight, and her 
heart luns over with good-natured mal- 
ice. Her step is firm and light, and her 
orndiuents consumiiicite ! Thu tichool for 
Scandal is, if not the most original, per- 
haps the most finished and faultless com- 
edy which we hai e W hen it is acted, 
you hear people all around you exclami- 
ing, “ Surely it is impossible for anything 
to be cleierer” Ihe scene in which 
Charles sells all the old family pictures 
but his uncle's, who is the purchaser m 
disguise, and that of the discovery of 
Lady Teazle when the screen falls, are 
among the happiest and most liighlv 
wrought that comedy, in its wide and 
brilliant range, can boast. Besides the 
wit and ingenuitv of this play, there is 
a genial spiiit of frankness and gener- 
osity about it, th.it relieves the heart as 
well as clears the lungs. It professes a 
faith in the natuial goodness, as well as 
habitual depraiity of human nature. 
While it sti ips oS the mask of hypocrisy, 
it inspires a confidence between man and 
man As often us it is acted, it must 
sene to clear the air of that low, creep- 
ing, pestilent fog of cant and mysticism, 
winch threatens to contouiid every na- 
tive impulse, or honest conviction, in the 
nauseous belief of a perpetual lie, and 
the laudable profession of systematic hy- 
pocrisy — The chaiacter of Lady Teazle 
IS nut well made out by the author, nor 
has it been well rejiresented on the stage 
since the time of Miss Farren — The JBi- 
vala IS a play of even more action and 
mcident, but of less wit and satire than 
The Sihool for Siandal It is as good 
as a novel in the reading, and has the 
broadest and most jialpable eflect on 
tlie stage If Joseph Surface and 
C ha lies have a smack of Tout Junes and 
Blifll in their iiioial constitution, Sir 
Anthon}' Absolute and Mrs. Malaprop 
remind us of honest Matthew Bramble 
and Ins sister Tabitha, in their tempers 
and dialect Acres is a distant descend- 
ant of Sir Andrew Ague-check It must 
be confessed of this author, as Falstaff 
says of some one, that “ he had damnable 
iteration m him' ” The Duenna is a per- 
fect work of art It has the utmost 
sweetness and point The plot, the char- 
acters, the dialogue, are all complete m 
themselves, and &ey are all bis own: and 


the songs are the best that ever were 
written, except those m the Begyar’t 
Opera. They have a joyous spirit of m- 
toxication in them, and a strain of the 
most melting tenderness. Compare the 
softness of that beginning, 

Had I a heart for falsehood ftamed, 

with the spirited defiance to Fortune in 
the lines. 

Half thy malice youth could bear, 

And the rest a bumper drown. 


Macklm's Man of the World has one 
powerfully written thaiacier, that of Sir 
Pertinax Mdcsycophant, but it lequiied 
Cooke's acting to make it ihoioughly 
effectual 

Ml Holcroft, in his Road to Rum, set 
the example of tliat style of comedy, m 
which the slany phrases of joekcy-noble- 
men and the humors of the four-in-hand 
club are blended with the roiiiantic sen- 
timents of distressed damsels and philo- 
sophic waitmg-maids, and in which be 
has been imitated by the most suceesstul 
of our living writeis, unless we make a 
separate class for the school of Cumber- 
land, who was almost entirely devoted 
to the LOmedie larmoyante, and who, 
passing from the light, volatile spirit of 
his West-lndian to the mawkish sensibil- 
ity of the Wheel of Fortune, linked the 
Muse of English comedy to the genius 
of German tiagedv, where she has since 
remained, like Chiistabel fallen asleep m 
tile Witch’s aims, and where I shall leave 
her, as I have not the poet’s puvilege 
to break the spell. 

There are two other writers w'hom I 
have omitted to mention, but not forgot- 
ten: they are our two immoital furce- 
writers, the authors of the Mai/or of 
Garratt and the Agreeable Surprise If 
Foote has been called our English Aris- 
tophanes, O’Keeffe might well be called 
our English Molitre The scale of the 
modern writer was smaller, hut the spirit 
IS the same. In light, careless laughter, 
and pleasant exaggerations of the hu- 
morous, we have had no one equal to 
him. There is no labor or contrivance m 
bis scenes, but the drollery of his sub- 
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ject seems to strike irresistibly upon his 
fancy, and run away with his discretion 
as it does with ours. His Cowslip and 
Lingo are Touchstone and Audrey re- 
vived, He IS himself a Modern Antique. 
His fancy has dll tlie quaintness and ex- 
travagance of the old writers, with the 
ease and lightness which the moderns ar- 
rogate to themselves. All his pieces are 
delighttul, but the Agreeable ^arpnee 
is the most so There are in this some 
of the most felicitous blunders in situa- 
tion and character that can be conceived; 
and in Lingo’s superb replication, “ A 
scholar' I was a master of scholars,” 
he has hit the height of the ridiculous. 
Foote had more dry, sarcastic humor, 
and more knowledge of the world. His 
farces are bitter satires, more or less 
personal, as it happened Mother Cole, 
m The Minor, ancl Mr. Smirk the Auc- 
tioneer, in Taele, with their coadjutors, 
are rich cut-and-come-again, ‘‘pleasant, 
though wrong ” But The Mayor of Oar- 
raU IS his Magnum opua in this line 
Some comedies are long taices. this tarce 
IS a comedy in little It is also one of 
the best acted farc’es that we have. The 
acting ot Uowton and Russell, in Major 
Sturgeon and Jerry tmeak, cannot be too 
much praised: Foote himself would have 
been satisfied with it. The strut, the 
bluster, the hollow swaggering, and tur- 
key-ccK’k swell ot the Major; and Jerry’s 
meekness, meanness, tolly, good-nature, 
and hen-pecked air, are assuiedly done 
to the lite. The latter character is even 
better tlian the former, which is saying 
a bold word Dowton’s art is only an 
imitation of ait, of an affected or as- 
sumed character, but in Russell's Jerry 
you see the eery soul of nature, in a 
fellow that is ■' pigeon-livered and lacks 
gall,” laid open and anatomued You 
can see that his heart is no bigger than 
a pm, and his head as soft as a pippin 
His whole aspect is chilled and fright- 
ened, as if he had been dipped in a pond, 
and yet he looks as if he would like to 
be snug and comfortable, if he durst. 
He smiles as if he would be friends with 
you upon .inv terms; and the tears 
come m his eyes because you will not 
let him The tones of his voice are 
prophetic as the cuckoo’s under-song 
His words are made of water-gruel The 
scene m which he tries to make a con- 


fidant of the Major is great,^and his song 
of Bobmaon Cruaoe as melkncholy as tlie 
island Itself. The reconciliation-scene 
with his wife, and his exclamation over 
her, “to think that I should make my 
Molly veep > " are pathetic, if the last 
stage of numan infirmity is so. This 
farce appears to me to be both moral 
and entertaining, yet it does not take 
It IS considered as an unjust satire on 
the city, and the country at large; and 
there is a very frequent repetition of 
the word “nonsense” in the house, dur- 
mg the performance. Mr Dowton was 
even hissed, either from the upper boxes 
or gallery, in his speech recounting the 
marching of his corps “from Brentford 
to Ealing, and from Ealing to Acton”; 
and several persons in the pit, who 
thought the whole low, were for going 
out This shows well for the progress 
ot CIV ilization I suppose the manners 
described m The Mayor of Garratt have, 
in the last forty years, become obsolete, 
and the ch.iracters ideal: we have no 
longer either hen-pecked or brutal hus- 
bands, or domineering wives; the Miss 
Molly Jollops no longer wed Jerry 
Sneaks, or admire the brave Major Stur- 
geons on the other side of Temple-bar; 
all our soldiers have become heroes, and 
our magistrates respectable, and the farce 
ot lite IS o’er 

One more name, and I have done It 
IS that of Peter Pindar. The historian 
of bir Joseph Banks and the Emperor 
of Morocco, of the Pilgrims and the 
Peas, of the Roval Academy, and of Mr 
Whitbiead’s brewing-v at, the bard in 
whom the nation and the king delighted, 
IS olil and blind, but still merry and wise- 
— remembering how he has made the 
world laugh in his time, and not re- 
penting ot the mirth he has given; with 
an involuntary smile lighted up at the 
mad pranks of his Muse, and the lucky 
hits of his pen — “ faint jiicture of those 
flashes of his spirit, that were wont to 
set the table in a roar ” , like his own 
Expiring Taper, bright and fitful to the 
last; tagging a rhvme or conning his own 
epitaph, and waiting for the last sum- 
mons, GaATFruL and CowTT"VTPnIa 

I have thus gone through the history 
of that part of our literature, which I 

♦ This ingenious and popular writer is since 
dead 
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had proposed to myself to treat of. 1 
have only toVdd, by way of explanation, 
that m some tew parts 1 had anbcipated 
myself in fugitive or periodical pubhca- 
tions; and I tliouglit it better to repeat 
what 1 had alieady stated to the best ot 
my abdity, tlian alter it for the worse 


These parts bear, however, a very small 
proportion to the whole, and I have used 
such dibgence and care as I could, iit 
adding to them whatever appeared neces- 
sary to complete the general view of the 
subject, or make it (as far as lay in my 
pouer) mterestmg to others. 


SIR ARTHUR PINERO 


Arthur Wing Pinero — since 1909, Sir 
Arthur — was born at London m ISoo. 
According to tlie wislies of his father, 
he studied law, and until he was nine- 
teen he worked in his fatliei s law-office 
But in lb74 he became a member of tlie 
Wyndhains’ coinpam and acted in the 
provinces and London tor the nest live 
years. He was for some years with Irv- 
mg at the Lyceum, and undoubtedly 
learned a great deal about the piactical 
side ot the tlieatcr He was at the same 
time writing plays. The first of these 
produced was j.^00 a Year, m 1877. The 
success ot l>aujj’» Encase (1879), prob- 
ably encouraged him to embrace the 
playwright's piofession From that time 
until the present, Puieio lias continued 
to write jilajs 

Pmero is not of great importance as 
a critic of tlie diama, though tlie tew m- 
stunccs where he has spoken ot his art 
are woith studying Pineros insistence 
upon the necessit) loi toim and his skill 
in the building of plaj s, render his 
words doubly inteiesting, though it does 
not of course follow that they are in- 
fallible Pinero contiibuted his jilajs 
ratlier than his theory to that movement 
which Jones ushered in. “It has not 
been my piactice to talk much about the 
drama, ’ i he contesses, hut it is fortu- 
nate that his speeches are for the most 
part aceessihle His speech on U L 
Stevenson the Dramatist (delivered in 
1903) IS his most significant utterance 
on Ins own art. While he tells the rea- 
sons for Stevenson s failure as a drama- 
tist, he also offers a great deal of con- 
structive criticism on how plays may be 
written. 

iln a letter to the editor, dated 1016. — Ed 


On the drama: 

The Xew Dramatic School (1863). 

Modern British Drama (1895; 

Prefalo! !) Detier to Ariel's Theatrical 
World of lS9o (189b) 

Piefalory Dote to the Author (m W L. 
Courtney's The Idea of Trajedy, 1900). 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 2 he Drama- 
tist (1903) 

Browning as a Dramatist (191:9). 
Editions. 

The Sew Dramatic School appeared m 
The Theatre, London, new senes, vol 
13, p 317. Modem Drama in tlie 
same, new scries, vol J6, p. 34b Iht 
Prefatory Letter is to be tound in the 
Theatrical World of Ib'Jo, by \\ illiam 
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ROBERT LOraS STE^’ENSON THE DRAMATIST* 

(1903) 


. . Why should Stevenson the drama- 
tist take such a back seat, it you will 
pardon the expression, in comparison 
with SteiLiison the novehst, the essay- 
ist, the poet' 

This question seems to me all the more 
worth asking because Stevenson's case 
IS by no means a singular one There is 
haidly a novelist or a poet of the whole 
nineteenth century who does not stand 
in exaitl} the same position Thej have 
one and all attempted to write tor the 
stage, and it is scarcely too much to say 
that they hav e one and all tailed, not only 
to achieve theatrical success, but even, 
in any appreciable degree, to eniich our 
dramatic literature Some people, per- 
haps, will claim Shelley and Browning 
as exceptions Well, I won't attempt to 
argue the pomt — I will content myself 
with asking you what rank Shelley would 
have held aiiioiig our poets had he wiitten 
nothing but The Cenci, or Browning, if 
his fame rested solely on Strafford and A 
Blot m the "Scutcheon For the rest, 
Scott, Colei idge, Wordsworth, Keats, all 
produced dramas of a more or less abor- 
tive kind Some of Byron’s plays, which 
he justly declared unsuited for stage, 
were forced by fine acting and elaborate 
scenic embellishments into a sort of sne- 

2 Ff^printed extracts from the edition pnb- 
liehed b\ the Dramatic Museum of Columbia 
L nivoT^itv with nu introduction by Clayton 
Hamilton (New York, 1914),— Ed 


cess; but how dead they are to-day! and 
how low a place they hold among the 
poet’s works! Diikens and 'Ihaikeiay 
both loved the theater, and both wrote 
tor it without the smallest success. Of 
Lord Tennyson’s plajs, two. The Cup 
and Becket, In the second of which Sir 
Henry Irving lias given us one of his 
noblest perturmances, were so admirably 
mounted and rendeied by that great ac- 
tor that they enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity in the theater, but no critic ever 
dreamt of assigning either to them or 
to any other of Tennyson’s dramas a 
place co-equal with his non-dramatic 
poems. Mr. Swinbuine has written many 
plays — has any of them the smallest 
chance of bemg remembered along with 
Poems and Ballads and Sum/i Before 
Sunrise? There is only one c-Miption to 
the rule that during the nineteenth cen- 
tury no poet or novehst of the slightest 
emmenie made any success upon the 
stage, and even that solitary exception is 
a dubious one I refer, as you surmise, 
to Bulvver-Ljtton There is no doubt as 
to his success, but what does the twen- 
tieth century think of his eminence’' 

If we can lay our finger on the rea- 
son of Stevenson’s — I will not say fail- 
ure — but inadequate success as a play- 
wright, perhaps it may help us to un- 
derstand the still more inadequate suc- 
cess of greater men 

And let me here follow the example 
of that agreeable essayist Euclid, and 
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formulate theorem in advance — or, 
in other wunU, indi<.dte the point to- 
wards whiih I hope to lead ;you. We 
shall find, I think, that Stevenson, with 
all his genius, tailed to lealize that the 
art of drama is not stationary, but pro- 
gressiv'e By this I do nut mean that it 
IS always imjiroving, but what I do mean 
is that its conditions are always chang- 
ing, and that every dramatist whose am- 
bition it IS to produce live plays is abso- 
lutely to study carefully, and 1 may even 
add respectfully — at any rate, not con- 
temptuously — the conditions that hold 
good for his own age and generation 
This Stevenson did not — would not — 
do. We shall find, I think, that in all 
his plays he was deliberately imitating 
outworn models, and domg it, too, in a 
spoitive, half-disdainful spirit, as who 
should say, ‘‘ The stage is a realm of ab- 
surdities — come, let us be cleverly ab- 
surd 1” In that spirit, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, success never was, and never will 
be obtamed 1 do not mean to imply, 
of course, that this was the spirit in 
which the other great writers 1 have 
mentioned — Shelley, Browning, Tenny- 
son, and the rest — approached their 
vvurk as dramatists. But I do suggest 
that they one and all, like Stevenson, set 
themselv es to imitate outworn models, in- 
stead of discoveiing for themselves, and 
if necessary ennobbng, the style of drama 
really adapted to the dramatist’s one 
great end — that of showing the age and 
body of the time his form and pressuie 
The difference is, that while Stevenson 
imitated the transpontine plays of the 
early nineteenth century, most of the 
other writers I have named imitated the 
Ehaabethan dramatists The difference 
IS not essential to my point — the error 
lies in the mere fact ot mutation. One 
of the great rules — perhaps the only 
universal rule — of the drama is that you 
cannot pour new wine into old skins 
Some of the great men I have men- 
tioned were debarred from success for 
a reason which is still more simple and 
obvious — namely, that they had no dra- 
matic talent. But this was not Steven- 
son’s case No one can doubt that he 
had in him the ingredients of a drama- 
tist What is dramatic talent’ Is it not 
the power to project characters, and to 
cause them to tell an mteresting story 


through the medium of dialogue This is 
dtantalic talent; and dramatic talent, if 
I may so express it, is the raw material 
ot theatrical talent. Dramatic, like 
poetic, talent, is born, not made, if it is 
to achieve success on the stage it must 
be developed into theatrical talent by 
hard study, and generally by long piac- 
tice For theatrical talent consists in the 
power of making jour characters, not 
only tell a stoiy by means of dialogue, 
but tell it in such skilllully-devised form 
and order as shall, within the Imiils of 
an ordinary theatrical representation give 
rise to tJie greatest possible amount of 
that peculiar kind oi emotional effect, 
the production of which is the one great 
function of the theater Now, dramatic 
talent Stevenson undoubtedly possessed 
m abundance, and I am conv'inced that 
theatrical talent was well within his 
reach, if only he had put himself to the 
pams of evolvmg it. 

Now, I am not attacking — and I 
should be sorry if you so understood me 
— that poetical convention which reigns, 
for instance, in our great Elizabethan 
drama I am not clamimg any absolute 
and inherent superiority tor our mod- 
ern realistic technique, though 1 do not 
think it quite so interior as some critics 
would have us believe But what I do 
say is that the dramatist is bound to 
select his paiticular foim of technique, 
master, and stick to it He must not 
jumble up two stjles and jump from 
one to the other. That is what the au- 
tliois of Beau, Austin have not realized 
Their technique is neither ancient nor 
modern, their language is neither poetry 
noi prose — the prose, that is to say, of 
conceivable human life The period has 
nothing to do with it People spoke no 
doubt, a httle mure formally m 1830 
than they do to-day, but neither then 
nor at anv' time was the business of litc, 
even in its most passionate moments, 
conducted in puie oratory I say, then, 
that even m Beau Austin, far superior 
though it be to his other plays, Steven- 
son shows that he had not studied and 
realized the conditions of the problem 
he was handling — the problem of Iidw 
to tell a dramatic story truly, convinc- 
ingly and effectively on the modem 
stage — Bie problem of disclosing the 
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workings of the humdn heart by 
methods which shall not destroj the 
illusion which a modern audience ex- 
pects to enjoy in the modern theater 
Perhaps you will tell me that the tault 
lay in some pait, not with Steienson, 
but with the modern audience. I do 
not maintain that an indnidual audience 
never makes mistakes, oi even that tlie 
theatrical public in geiieial is a miracle 
of high intelligence But I assert un- 
hesitatingly that the instinct by which 
the public feds that one lorm of drama, 
and not another, is what best satisfies its 
intellectual and spiritual needs at this 
period or at that, is a natural and jus- 
tified instinct I-ilty jears hence the 
formula at to-day will doubtless be as 
antiquated and ineflectice as the toim- 
ula of fiity years ago, but it is imposed 
by a natuial fitness upon the dramatist 
of to-day, just as, it he wants to travel 
long distances, he must be content to take 
the railroad tiain, and cannot ride in a 
stage coach or fly in an airship As a 
ersonal freak, of course, he may lur- 
ish up a stage coach or construct — at 
his risk and peril — an airship bucli 
freaks occur m the diaiiiatic woild from 
time to time, and are otien intcrestmg 
— sometimes, but lery laiely, successful 
Deacon Biodie and Adiuirul Guinea are 
what I may peihaps describe as stage 
coaeh plajs — deliberate attempts to re- 
vive an antiquated toim. Hut Beau Aue- 
tin IS HOC even that It is a costume 
play, J admit, but its methods are lundu- 
mentally and essentially modern The 
misfortune is that the autliuis had nut 
studied and masteicd the tormula they 
were attempting to use, but were for- 
ever falling back, wicliout knowing it, 
upon a bygone tormula, w'hully incon- 
gruous with tiie matter of then pluy and 
the manner in whieh alone it could be 
represented in a theater of their day. 

Many authors, of course, have delib- 
erately wiitten plays “for the study,” 
ignoimg — or more often, perhaps, af- 
fecting to ignore — the possibility of 
stage piesentation. But this was not 
Stevenson s case, nor did he pretend that 
It was l.lstcn to this passage from Mr. 
Graham Balfour's charmingly written life 
of his cousin and friend: “Meanwhile, 
the first two months at Bournemouth 
were spent chiefly m the company of Mr. 


Henley, and were devoted .to collabora- 
tion over two new plajs /The reception 
of Deaton Brodte iiad Been sufficiently 
promising to serve as an incentive to 
wiite a piece which should be a complete 
success, and so to giasp some of the* re- 
ward which now seemed within reach of 
the authors They hid never iiiiccted to 
disiegcird the fact that in this country 
tile piizes of the diamatist aie out of 
all piopurtion to the pajment of the man 
of letters, and already in IS8.J Stecenson 
had w ritten to his father ‘ The theater 
is a gold mine, and on that I must keep 
iiij eye'”' Xow let me lecall to your 
nunc) in this connection the ‘ me i ca'ntile 
delight” which Stevenson piotesscs to 
have felt in the dream-Oraiii.i enacted by 
the “Brownies of his biaiii” How ex- 
actly that chimes in with his own niiiark 
to his father, and with bis biog i a jiher's 
frank avowal of the motive which in- 
spired Ills collaboration with Mr Henley 
Ladles and gentlemen, I am the last to 
pretend that it is a disgrace to an artist 
to desiie an adequate, an ample , pecuni- 
ary reward for his labois That is not 
at all mj point I draw your atieiitiun 
to these passages for two reasons 
Firstly, because they pul out oi couit, 
once foi all, any conjecture that in plays 
writing Stevenson obeyed a puie aitistic 
ideal, and had no taste or ambition for 
success on the stage Secuiicllv, I draw 
jour attention to them in oidei to indi- 
cate an unexjiressed but clearly implied 
fallacy that underlie., them tV hen Stev- 
enson savs “The tlitalcr is u irold 
mine,” and when Mr Graliam Balfour 
tells us that Stevenson felt that “ the 
jirwes of the dramatist aie out of all 
proportion to the payiiieiit oi the man of 
letters,” the iiiiplic atioii obviouslv is that 
the gold mine can be easilv woiked, that 
tlie prizes are disproporlionate to the 
small aiiioimt of pains necess.iij in order 
to gi.isp them That was evidently the 
belief of these two men of distinguished 
talent, and that was precisely where 
they made the mistake The art of 
drama, in its higher forms, is not, and 
can never be, easy; nor are such re- 
wards as fall to it m anv wmv out of 
proportion to the sheer mcnt.il stress it 
involves No amount of t.slent, of ireniUS, 
will, under modem conditions at any 
rate, enable the dramatist to dispense 
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with the coii^ntration of thought of sus- 
tained intensity of mental effort, very 
different, if I may venture to say so, 
from the exertion, demanded m turning 
out an ordmary novel Stevenson's nov- 
els were not ordmary, and I do not for 
a moment imply that the amount of 
mental effort which pioduced, say. The 
Master of Ballantrae, might not, if well 
directed, have produced a play of equal 
value. But Stevenson was never at the 
trouble of learning how to direct it well 
On the contrary, ne wholly ignored the 
necessity for so doing. What attracted 
him to the drama was precisely the be- 
lief that he could turn out a play with 
far less mental effort than it cost him 
to write a good novel; and here he was 
radically, woefully, in error And the in- 
adequate success of his plays, instead of 
bringing his mistake home to him, merely 
led him, I am afraid, to condemn the 
artistic medium which he had failed to 
acquire 

Towards the end of his hfe, while he 
was m Sauio.i, and years after his col- 
laboration with Air Henley hud come 
to a close, it seems to have been sug- 
gested by his friends at home that he 
should once more try his band at drama, 
for we find him writing to Mr. Colvin. 
“ No, I will not write a play for Irving, 
nor for the devil Can you nut see that 
the work of falsification which a jilay 
demands is of all tasks the must un- 
grateful’ And I have done it a lung 
while — and nothing ever came of it” 
It is true — it is fatally true — that he 
had devoted himself m his dramatic v'en- 
tures to “the work of falsification”; 
but that was, I repeat, because he mis- 
conceived entirely the problem befoie 
him The art — the great and fasemat- 
mg and must difficult art — of the mod- 
ern dramatist, is nothing else than to 
achieve the tompresnon of life which the 
stage undoubtedly demands without fal- 
sification If Stevenson had ever mas- 
tered that art — and I do not question 
that if he had properly conceived it, he 
had it in him to master it — he might 
have found the stage a gold mine, — but 


he would have found, too, that it is a 
gold mme which cannot be worked m a 
smilmg, sportive, half contemptuous 
spirit, but only in the sweat of the 
brain, and with every mental nerve and 
sinew strained in its uttermost. He 
would have known that no mgots are 
to be got out of this mme, save after 
sleepless nights, days of gloom and dis- 
couragement, and other days again, of 
feverish toil the result of which proves 
m the end to be misapphed and has to 
be thrown to the winds When you sit 
m your stall at the theater, and see a 
play moving across the stage, it all seems 
so easy and natural, you teel as though 
the author had improvised it The char- 
acters being, let us hope, ordmary hu- 
man beings, say nothing very remark- 
able, nothing you think — (thereby pay- 
mg the author the highest possible com- 
pliment) — that might not quite well 
have occurred to you When you take 
up a play-book (if you ever do take one 
up), it strikes you as being a very trifling 
thing — a mere insubstantial pamphlet 
beside the imposing bulk of the latest 
six-shilling novel. Little do you guess 
that every page of the play has cost 
more care, severer mental tension, it not 
more actual manual labor, than any 
chapter of a novel, though it be fitly 
pages long. It is the height of the au- 
thor’s art, according to the old maxim, 
that the ordinary spectator should never 
be clearly conscious of the skill and 
ti avail that have gone to the making of 
the finished product. But the artist who 
can achieve a like feat but realue its 
difficulties, or what are his chances of 
success’ Stevenson, with all his genius, 
made the mistake of approaihmg the 
theater as a toy to be phiyed with The 
facts of the case were against him, for 
the theater is not a toy; and facts being 
stubborn things, he ran his head against 
them m vain Had he only studied the 
conditions, or in other words, got into 
a proper relation to the facts, with what 
joy should we have acclaimed him among 
the masters of the modern stage! 
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HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


Henry Arthur Jones was born at 
Grandborough, Bucks, m 1851 He lived 
for some years in Bucks, where he 
received his -early education He en- 
tered business at Brandford and was 
a commercial traveler for some years 
He produced his first play, Only 
‘Round the Corner, at Exeter in 1878 
For the next few years he wrote 
little plays like his first, one of 
which was produced in London m 
1879 In 1882 he produced his first 
important play, The Silver Kinyt 
written in collaboration with Henry 
Herman Sainfe and Sinners^ two years 
later, called forth praise from Mat- 
thew Arnold From that time on un- 
til the war, Jones continued to write 
plays 

Henry Arthur Jones was probably the 
first, and was long the most ardent, cham- 
pion of motlern drama in England His 
lectures and essays on the drama and 
theater have been of considerable im- 
portance and exerted widespread influ- 
ence over the younger dramatists, serv- 
mg to reinstate the English drama in a 
place ot honor His book. The Renas- 
cence of the English Drama (1895), a 
collection ot essays and lectures, points 
out the new path which the drama was 
to take, and at the same time consti- 
tutes a record ot achievement Perhaps 
the clearest and certainly the most au- 
thentic statement of Jones’ endeavors 
and achievements is in a letter to the 
editor o‘t the present volume, dated April 
IS, 1916 In this he says: “I have no- 
where formulated a complete theorv' of 
the drama, though I daresay one might 
be gathered trora what I have variouslv 
written But m iny Introduction to 
Brunetiere’s essay (Columbia University 
Series) I have laid down a universal law 
of the drama, setting aside Brunetifre’s 
supposed law as included in a larger one. 
. . 1 may point out that all throueh my 

writings and lectures I have labored to 
show 

“ (1) That no nation can have a drama 
that IS worth consideration unless it is 


or becomes part of the national litera- 
ture — that all plays outside this are 
mere toys of the theater — that tliere- 
fore the highest aim oi those who are 
working fur the drama should be to 
brmg it into relation with literature, and 
to diaw men of letters to an understand- 
mg of, and a sympathy with the theater, 
so that they may exercise their author- 
ity as to what is produced 
“ (J) That the drama should amuse and 
interest the populace, but that it should 
interest and amuse them on an intel- 
lectual level; but that although therefore 
the drama will always be intertwined and 
inseparable from popular amusement, yet 
it IS something distinct from popular 
amusement, and in its higher reaches vv ill 
always be opposed to popular amuse- 
ment 

“ (3) That connected with this opposi- 
tion IS the eternal enmity between the 
theater and the droina — that in those 
coinniunities and m those counti ics where 
the theater has the upper hand the drama 
will be secondary and degraded, that 
where the theater flourishes on its own 
account the drama v.ill decay, iiut that 
where the drama is most honored and 
loved, the art of acting will be given 
its greatest opportunities and the best 
type of actor and the hisihfst quality of 
acting will be appieciated — as at tlie 
Thiatre-Pran^ais in its best tunes 

Finallv', I h.ite lecturing and writing 
about the drama, I should never have 
wiitten a word about it, it we in 1 ng- 
land bad any tolerable school of drama, 
T have had to give much of inv' best 
effort and most precious time to bung 
about a condition of the Engb'-h drama 
which would make it possible for an 
English dramatist to produce his b-st 
work without the almost certain result 
that it would be slighted, or hooted off 
the stage” 

Jones died early in 1929 

On the drama; 

The Theatre and thf Moh (1883). 
Religion and the Stage (1885). 
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A Playwngk^M OrumbU (1884). 

The Dramatic Outlook (1884), 

On Being Riyhtlg Amueed at the Theatre 
(1887) 

The Firet-Night Judgment of Plage 
(1889). 

Bealiem and Truth (1890). 

The Science of the Drama (1891). 

The Literary Drama (1891). 

On Plagmakmg (1891) 

Our Modem Drama, ts it an Art or an 
Amusement? (1891) 

The Bible on the Stage (1893) 

The Future of the English Drama (1893) 
Dr. Pearson on the Modern Drama 
(189.3). 

The Relations of the Drama to Educa- 
tion (1893) 

Preface to Saints and Sinners (1801). 
Dedication of the Comedy ‘‘ The Case of 
Rebellious Susan" (1894). 

Fragments and Extracts (before 1895). 

(All the above are reprinted in The 
Renascent e of the English Drama New 
York, 1895 ) 

An Introduction to the English Transla- 
tion of M Aiit/iistin Ellon's " The Eng- 
lish Stai/e" (1896). 

The Drama and Real Life (1897) 

The Drama in the English Provinces m 
1000 (1901). 

Literary Critics and the Drama (1903) 
The Reioi/nition of the Drama by the 
Stage (1004). 

The Foundations of a National Drama 
(1004) 

On Reading Modem Plays (1900) 

The Comer Stones of Modem Drama 
(1900) 

'htteraiure and the Modem Drama 
(1900) 

A Speech at the Debate of the Oxford 
Union on the Establishment of a Na- 
tional Theater (1910) 

Standardizing the Drama (1910). 

The Censorship Muddle and a Way Out 
of It (1009). 

The Delineation of Character in Drama 
(1910). 

The Licensing Chaos in Theaters and 
Music Hall's (1010) 

The Aims and Duties of a National 
Theater (1911). 

A Note on the American National Thea- 
ter (1012). 


The English National Theater (19U) 

Recent Developments m the English 
Provinces (1912). 

After the Censorship Committee (1913). 

(The above 20 essays are reprinted m 

The Foundations of a National Drama, 

New York, 1913.) 

Dedication to The Divine Gift (1913). 

Manitipal and Repertory Theaters 
(1913). 

Introduction to Brunetihre’s The Law of 
the Drama (1914) 

The Theater of Ideas, a Burlesque Alle- 
gory, preface to a volume of plays un- 
der that title (1015) 

Shakespeare and Germany (1916). 

Uditions: 

The greater part of the above essays are 
collected in the two volumes above- 
mentioned. 'Ihc Renascence of the 
English Drama (New York, 1895), 
and The Foundations of a National 
Drama (New York, 1913) Ihe Divine 
Gift, with the prefatory Dedication, 
was published in New York (1913); 
Municipal and Repertory Theaters m 
pamphlet-form m London (1913) ; 
Brunetieie’s Law of the Drama in the 
Papeis on Play-mching, published by 
the Dramatic Museum of Columbia 
University, New York (1914); The 
Theater of Ideas as a volume with the 
builesque allegory and thiee one-act 
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speare and Germany m pamphlet-form, 
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P P Howe, Dramatic Portiaiti (New 
York, 1913) 

A B Walkicj', Playhouse Impresswaa 
(London, 1892) 

, Drama and Life (New York, 

1908). 

P. W Chandler, Aspects of IModern 
Drama (New York, 1914). 


Barrett H Clark, The Rriti/h and Amer- 
uan Drama of Today ' (New York, 
191.5) 

, A Study of the Modern Drama 

(m\v ed. New York, 1928) 

Thomas H Dickinson, The Contemporaiy 
Diama of England (Boston, 1917) 


INTRODUCTION TO BRUNETI^RE’S “LAW OF THE DRAMA ”1 

(1914) 


INTRODUCTION 

I 

Has Bruneti^re in this fruitful and 
suggestive essay really discovered the 
universal law ot the theater, — or rather 
the universal law of the drama’ 

(It IS convenient that in English we 
use the word drama to signify the en- 
tire art of diaiiiatit writing, while m 
French the word thealie has to be used 
to signify the art of the written drama 
The drama and the the.iter aie so olten 
antagonistic to e.ich other, thij so often 
differ, if not in their body and essence, 
yet in their interests and aims, that we 
should always b.. caretul to distinguish 
between thein Muth of our contusion 
of thought 111 matters dramatic and tlu- 
atrical arises fioin our const.int h.ibit 
of using the words drama and theater 
as if they were always interchangeable 
teinis And though for the purposes of 
the present paper they might be so used 
without muih risk of confusion, yet I 
will lose no chance of noting that there 
is often a wide distinction between the- 
atrical and dramatic, between the theater 
and the drama So much so that I have 
often said that the greatest enemy ot 
the English dr.ima is the English thea- 
ter ) 

Has then Brunetitre, in this remark- 
able essay, discovered and expounded the 
veritable and universal law of the drama’ 

Those who are concerned to know 
should first carefully read the essay it- 
self They should then study Professor 
Brander Slatthews’s comments and illus- 
trations in the first chapter of his vol- 
ume the Development of the Drama and 

l Re print of the first two-thirds of the In 
trofluction from Brunetii-re's Law of the 
Drama (Dramntie Muspiim of Columhia Uni 
versitj- New York, 1914) — Ed 


also the chapter on the Law of the 
Drama, in his later book A Study of the 
Drama With these things tresli in their 
minds they should turn to the thajiter 
Dramatic and L’ndramatu in Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer's finely analytical and com- 
piehensive book on Playmakinq — a Use- 
ful manual tor young playwrights, full 
of valuable hints 

By the time the inquirer has studied 
all these things he will have both sidis 
of the question before him Ills deci- 
sion in favor of Brunetitie’s theorj, or 
ag.iinst it, will piobabl} be taken ac- 
coiding as he has the more lately read 
Professor Brander Matthews or Sli Wil- 
liam Archer Or, seeing that our opin- 
ions on must subjects are gener.dlv 
molded by our instinctive svnipathies 
lather than by facts and iiiguiiients, the 
inc]uiier ni.iv decide the one way or the 
other accoiding as he iinplu itlv acceiits 
the doctrine of free will with Piofessor 
Brander Matthew's, or ranges himself as 
a determinist with Mr William Archer 

For mvself, I am a rigid, inflcMble de- 
teiniinist No othei theorj ot the uni- 
verse is credible, or will bear examina- 
tion. I firnilj believ e it — in theory 
But m practice I find myself lapsing and 
baekslicling all the day long into the un- 
restrained indulgence of my free will 
Therefore my lurking sj'iiipathies are 
with Bruneti^re, and I think that, with 
a little coaxing and enlargement, such 
as indeed he asks from his readers — 
with this little adjustment and explana- 
tion, I think Bninetitre's law will be 
found to be valid and operative, if not 
universal, throiiahout the drama 

But Mr. William Archer is not only, 
like myself, a convinced, inflexible deter- 
minist, I am persuaded th.it he is also, 
unlike myself, a consistent one. I am 
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sure he takes care that his practice 
agrees with hiti^piniuns — even when tliey 
are wrong, in the present matter 

Mr. William Archer makes out a good 
case against Biuneti^re. He presents it 
in his usual ilear and logical way, and 
fortifies it with ample and varied illus- 
trations. (See PUiymahmy, pp ) 

Let us first challenge Mr. Archer’s ar- 
guments and illustiations, and then let 
us see whether they cannot he agreeaUy 
“reconciled” with Uruneticre’s law 
Wlien a playwright finds eminent dra- 
matic Clitics disagreeing, it becomes bis 
business to " reconcile ” them Besides, 
I lo\e “reconciling,” the faiunte sport 
of theologians. Ot course, one cannot 
get tlie same amount ot genuine fun 
from “ reconc ding ” doubts and difficul- 
ties in the drama that one gets from 
“ reconciling ” doubts and diffii ulties m 
theology One ought not to expect it 
Dramatic piofessors may not permit 
themselves those playtul little dodges 
with words and facts which make tlieo- 
logical “reconciling” such an amusing 
game The Drama is a serious art, es- 
pecially when serious persons like Mr. 
William An her and myself get to work 
upon it If then our present exercise 
affords us some small balance of mental 
profit we must be content to leave the 
mere gayeties and frivolities of “ recon- 
ciling ” to theologians 

Bi unetifere's law as translated by Mr. 
William Archer runs as follows 
“ Drama is a representation of the will 
of man in conflict with the mysterious 
powers or natural forces which limit 
and belittle us, it is one of us thrown 
living upon the stage there to struggle 
against fatality; against social law, 
against one of his fellow mortals, 
against himself if need be, against the 
ambitions, the interests, the prejudices, 
the folly, the malevolence of those around 
him.” 

It will he seen from this that, accord- 
ing to Bruneticre, the protagonist has a 
pretty wide choice of persons and things 
to pit himself against; and he must be 
a very unreasonable, or a very unfor- 
tunate man, if he cannot manage to pick 
a quarrel with one or the other of them. 

Again, Mr Archer translates — “The 
theater in general is nothing but the place 
for the development of the human will. 
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attdckmg the obstacles opposed to it by 
destiny, fortune, or circumstances” 

In this definition ot his law, Brune- 
ti&re abandons the idea of a personal 
struggle or duel, and widens Ills formula 
untd it piactically includes every man m 
the everyday struggle of everj'day hfe. 
Indeed, taking this definition we m.iy use 
an American colloquialism and sum up 
Brunctiere's law as follows. — “The the- 
ater IS notliing but the place where a 
man finds himselt ‘ up against ’ some- 
thing, and attacks it” 

Xow the first of the plays which Mr. 
Archer brings forward to refute Brune- 
ti^re IS the Aijnmemnon Well, who can 
deny that Agamemnon on his first en- 
trance was “up against” something? 
Indeed he was “ up against ” what Amer- 
icans would, I fear, irreverently, and a 
httle loosely call “a tough jiioposition ” 

I gathered that much, even in Brown- 
ing’s translation And it bivame clearer 
still to me m Bohn’s prose version, whidi 
I was obliged to get to translite Brown- 
mg. Further, in the opening scene there 
IS a sense of past struggle, a liackward 
glance and suggestion of possible scenes 
of temptation and resistance between 
Clytemnestra and ,Bgisthus It is true 
that the Greek drama did nut permit tlie 
introduition of these into the action of 
the play. But such scenes are latent in 
our minds; and if Shakespeare had writ- 
ten an Affamemnon, they would prob- 
ably' have been set in the forefront of 
the action in great “ acting ” scenes akin 
to those m tlie second and tlnrd acts of 
Macbeth. 

(Edipua is the next play that Mr. 
Archer quotes to refute Bruneticre. But 
if Agemeninon was “ up ag.iinst ” a 
“ tough proposition, ’ vv iiat shail w e say 
of Chdiyius’ Not all the giant ’powers 
that preside at the mint of tlie modern 
American vocabulary, not all the smelt- 
ing houses of modern American idiom, 
with all their furnaces m full blast, could 
coin a sufficient phrase to express the 
concatentation of adverse circumstances 
that (Edipus finds himself “ w against.” 
Surely no man since the worla began has 
ever 'been “up against” a “tougher 
proposition” than CEdipus — except Mr. 
William Archer and myself, who for 
thirty years have been “ up against ” the 
task of reforming the English drama 
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It IS true that (Kdipus does not “at- 
tack” the obstacles opposed to him by 
“destiny, fortune or circumstances.” In 
this respect he differs from JMi IrVil- 
Lam Archer and m}self But it is diffi- 
cult to see hou' (Bdipus could hu\ e acted 
otherivise than he did He was not 
aware that .Vristolle was goinp to se- 
lect him as the type of tragic hero, or 
that Brunetifere was going to discocer 
the law of .drama towards the end ot 
the nineteenth centurj , or that Mr Wil- 
Lam Archer u as going to dispute Brunc- 
tiere’s law Even it CEdipus had, with 
the aid of Tiresias, been able to foresee 
all these things, he had so much familj 
and national business on his hands at 
the moment that it would haie been im- 
possible for him so to guide his conduct 
as to “ reconcile ” all these eminent crit- 
ics. He would still have been obliged 
to leave that job to me 

As the matter stands it roust be al- 
lowed that CEdipus by remaining pas- 
sive under his misfortunes, has rather 
given Brunetifere away. It is true that 
m Qjdtpus, as m the Agamemnon, tliere 
is some latent sense of struggle, and 
again we may be quite sure that it bhake- 
speare with his larger form of drama 
had written an (Edipua, we should have 
had scenes of direct personal conflict, 
that these scenes would have been set 
in the forefront of the action, and that 
he would (onsequentlj have written what 
to a modern audience would have been 
a mure vivid, more absorbing, more ex- 
citing play — a better actmg play. 

It remains to be noted that the per- 
formances of Greek tragic drama at the 
time of .Eschylus had something in them 
of the nature of a rehgious festival 
Doubtless this rehgious feeling, which 
was of* course widely different iroiii our 
modern religious feeling, declined to 
some extent in the davs ot buphocles and 
Euripidei 'I his is ajiparent in the later 
dramatists’ treatment of their stones 
But all the Creek dramatists were deal- 
ing with the traditions and subject mat- 
ter of the religion of their country. We 
cannot luiiie to the performance of a 
Greek pl.iy with the same feelings as a 
Greek audience. The Greek drama can 
never interest an average modern Eng- 
lish audience except as an antique curio. 
We may be quite sure that it aroused a 


different set of feelings in a Greek audi- 
ence, and tliat these fee^gs were to 
some extent ot a religiouc nature. 

We must not, however, infer that these 
religious feelings arojised in the Greek 
audience had the same lotty soul-saving 
power as the feelings aroused m Amer- 
ican and British audiences of to-day by 
our modern religious masterpieces of 
drama such as Have you found Jeeiut 
and Maria, the Early Martyr See the 
testimony on this point of some hundreds 
of American and British clergymen and 
ministers who have been moved to adver- 
tise the genume soul-savmg power of 
these plays 

Xo, the Greeks cannot have been so 
laudablj bent on the great business of 
savmg their souls in the theater as are 
our American and Biitish audiences to- 
day, Prometheus and the Agamemnon 
and CEdipus cannot have saved so manj 
souls as tiaee you found Jesus’ and 
Maria, the Early Martyr Again, the 
Greek tragedies were passably well writ- 
ten, but nut with the same luscious unc- 
tion of salvation as the recent “holy, 
oily” successes of our American and 
British stage When it comes to the vi- 
tal business part of religion, either on 
01 off the stage, no race can hope to 
do the trick like us Anglo-baxons .Vnd 
I should have been mcliiied to yield the 
palm 111 this respect to the Americans, 
had not the Bishop of Livergiool shown 
hmiselt to be abreast ot the times, when 
the other daj, in a truly busmess-like 
spirit he urged the advantages ot ad- 
vertising religion. 

These things are by the way. Be they 
as they mav, nobody can dispute that 
when it comes to mixing up amusement 
and religion m the theater we modern 
Americans and Englishmen can “lick 
creation ”2 The Giecks cannot have re- 
signed themselves as we do to lose all 
sense ot drama m the theater in pursuit 
of the far more important busmess of 
saving our souls 

SbU, we may take it that the impres- 

21 adorn this paper with as much slang 
as possible, in admiration of the sparkling 
dialogue of some of our most succi^sfiU recent 
British and American plais But the deS 
rienries in my education, and the nature of 
the discussion limit mv' opportunities, and 1 
am obliged for the most part to relapse into 
plain grammatical Engliah [H A. J 1 
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Sion made upon the Oteek audience 
such tragedie^ as the Ayumemuon and 
(Edipuii was nut wholly a dramatic one 
The pleasuie tliey sought in the theater 
was not wholly anti merely the pleasure 
given by diama Ihis makes it a bille 
doubttul whether the Atjamemnon and 
QLdipas can be accepted in contravention 
of Brunetiere's law — even if they do en- 
tirely contiavene it All that can be 
safely afliiiued is that when the drama 
and leligion get iui\ed up in the theater, 
much that is nut stiictl} clraiiiatio, iiiueli 
th.it IS ciuite undramatic, will interest and 
hold, and even enthrall an audience 
On the whole, however, Mr William 
Archer in pomting out that Agaiueiiinon 
and (£dipus are passive under their mis- 
fortunes, that there is no will struggle 
in their great scenes, which are jet in- 
disputablv dramatic — in marking this 
Mr William Archer has established a 
strong position against Brunetiere, so far 
as tlie Gieek drama is cancel ned I am 
obliged to hand over to Mr Archer tlie 
sculjis of Agaiiieuiiion and CEdipus. 

I do not think he is equally successful 
in the examples of Western European 
diama, which he brings against Brune- 
ticiie Betore we pioceed to evaiuine 
Mr Archer’s more iiiudein instances, let 
us inquire what would be the eftect upon 
us of a plaj', perfectly constructed from 
beginning to end according to Brune- 
tiere’s principle; that is a plaj' whuh 
would exhibit a series of conflicts of hu- 
man will, mam testing themselves m ac- 
tion, troiii the rise to the tall ot the cur- 
tain without the least intermission 

e get some approach to such a play 
m the cruder and more violent speci- 
mens of popular meludraiiia M hat is 
the result’ Character drawing has to be 
sacrificed There are onlj'' iiiijiossibly 
good heroes and impossibly wicked vil- 
lains Again, there is too much plot 
The action proceeding at such a violent 
rate is plainly seen to be iiiipossible 
Further, the play misses its chief end — 
that of giving an impression of life It 
does not interest us, because it is ob- 

f viously false and unreal Moreover it 
becomes monotonous; it loses variety, 
therefore it quickly tires an audience 
The most successful melodramas are 
those into which “comic relief” is roost 
abundantly introduced, and where this 


sense ot will conflict is relaxed or re- 
iiiuved at times But even these scenes 
of “ comic relict ” aie most successtul 
when they contain a conflict of wit, or of 
humor, or ot mcic words 

VVe see then that if Biuneticre’s law 
IS true and valid, it the diama is really 
a struggle of will puwei, theie is a tuple 
necessity laid upon it that tins struggle 
should often be kept below the suiiace 
ot the action If it is always euieigent, 
always appaient, alwajs dcmunstiating 
itselt, the diamatist must renounce his 
claim to subtle or even truthtul char- 
acter drawing He will wiite a crude, 
violent plaj, incessantly strident and 
restless and shucking, he will give his 
audienc'e no interludes of change and re- 
pose, he will tlie and iiritate them by 
his lack of variety Above all, his play 
will nut give the impression ot lite For 
even the most determined of us is only 
mterimttently bent upon anj' course of 
action. We must eat and sleep and carry 
on the trivial business of lite for the 
gieater part ot our time 
For dll these reasons the struggle of 
wills in a play must often lose itselt be- 
neath the surtace of the action, as a 
river sometimes loses itself underground, 
but still keeps flow mg Or sumetiiiies in- 
deed tills stiuggle of w'llls will be en- 
tirelj' coiiieaJed, like the girdeis support- 
ting a bouse under appaient solid ma- 
sonry which would tall m ruins without 
the hidden straps ot non We see the 
iron girdeis onlv when we remove the 
bricks and look beneath 

Let us keep m iiimd this triple neces- 
sity laid upon the diamatist of occa- 
sionally or tiequenllj diveitmg the cur- 
rent of will power and submeiging it 
beneath the surtace of the «iLtion. 
1 hough hidden it will j'et be the dom- 
inant iiiovihg power of the plaj, as a 
river even when burrowing beneath and 
undeniimmg a mountain, is jet the gov- 
erning factor m shajiing the landscape. 
Let US also remember that Biuneti^re 
does not claim that m all plays the will 
struggle must be concentrated in a pro- 
longed duel between the two leading per- 
sonages According to the necessities of 
the story, it may be divided and diffused 
between opposing groups of persons, or 
spilt into divers tributary manifestations 
s— here between two minor personages; 
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tbeie between <i cbdiatter or chdracteis 
anil ill stun, or cin.uiu!>tdme, or biieial 
law buiiUer let us> dgdin insist tliat 
nidnj things wliiih dre not strictly dra- 
uidtie lioUl and aiiiuse us in tiie tliedter, 
diui iniUed iiid> met oui attention — 
pretty taies, daiiLing, gorgeous scenery, 
songs, procLssioiis, eti. .Moliert and Con- 
greve weie oiten toned to divert and 
hold the attention ol then spectatois by 
dragging iii songs and dances. 

With all these coiisideiations in Our 
minds let us pioeeed to esaiiiine those 
pld^s ot Western t^uiope wliitn .>lr. Ar- 
cher gives as notable iiistanees ot diama 
that disprove biunelicies law Ihe lust 
ot these IS Othello But suiely Othello 
IS stiuggling ail through the latter pait 
ot the plaj, It not Uiiv-ctly With lago, 
jet with the successive tangles ot evi- 
dence which lago is binding lound him; 
with his own doubts and suspicions and 
teais, vvita his own gi owing sense ot 
crunibliiig douiesiic happiness and iiiih- 
tarj renown Othello is bj no means 
passive like Agauiciiinun and CLdipus 
He makes us nnagiiie what .Vgauieiiinon 
and (JLdipus would have been it bhake- 
speaie had handled them Othello is in- 
deed bliiiuiulded like Chdipus, but he 
dues not accept Ins duuui Othello puts 
up a good nglit against the late that he 
teels, but docs not see But even gianted 
that Othello is jiassive, which he is not, 
Othello IS not the piotagunist ot the 
play lago is the ical piotagonist, as 
eveiy actor wlio lius plajeU Othello 
knows And wlieie in all diaiiia is such 
a supeib tiiergj or puie will, teaselesslj 
driving and scliemnig its way tliiougli 
and lound eveij obstacle, undiverted by 
passion, unmoved bj pitj , unshaken by 
remoice, opeiative in eveiy scene ot the 
play tiom its opening lines to the clos- 
ing 

O Spartan dog' 
More fell than anguish, hunger or the 
seat 

W'heie else in drama is such pressure, 
alertness and sublimity ot pure uncon- 
querable will as in lago’ To me the 
play ot Othello ofters a shining instance 
ot Brunetiei e s law m tuU play — ac- 
cepting Biunetiere’s own dehnilion 
As gou Like it is Mr. Archer’s next 
“awtul example.” “Where is the con- 


flict in ^Is gou Like it> " ilr Archer 
asks Ceitainly thcie is^o cuntmuuus 
peisonal conflict in this delightlul com- 
edy -tianj ot the scenes that please us 
aie not dr.iin.i, and even while they 
please us, vve may easily perceive that the 
pleasure tnal we take m them is not the 
tme pleasure ol drama And because 
the ciiaiiia in As gou Like it is so W'cak 
and loose and mteiiiiittent, it has never 
had a gieat and striking success in the 
theater 'the character ot Rosalind is so 
winning that it will always draw us to 
the tlieater if it is played by a iavorile 
dctic'ss But I think whatever success 
As gou Like it has won on the boaids 
may be largely ascribed to the vogue ot 
some leading lady' 1 question it it has 
ever been so popular as to make money 
tor the inandgeiuent, while 1 suspect tlia^ 
in sevcial instances much money has been 
lost in toremg a mn But theie is much 
delightlul word conflict in As you Like 
it, between Rosalind and Uilando, be- 
tween Rosalnitl and Celia, betw'cen Rosa- 
lind and Touchstone And theie is 
much tlnely' contiastect chaiacter. 'Ibese 
things. It they may be claimed as com- 
edy, are certainly not drama They aic 
diuuiigst the many othei bangs that, as 
I have already noted, inteiest and hold 
an audience in a theater without being 
diaiiia. They are the kickshaws which 
we eat and enjoy ; but they^ do not make 
a dinner 

But beyond these thmgs there are a 
tew elements oi will coniucl m As gou 
Like it, very weak and scatteieil and in- 
consequent it IS tiue, not niueb related 
to each other, of little tone or contin- 
uity \et take these away trora the al- 
ready tenuous fiatnevvoik, and the eoin- 
eily would drop to pieces It would 
scarcely be actable 'they aie the pie- 
carious straps and projis that do leally 
hold it together as a play. 

Ghosts IS the ne\t play which All 
Aicliei opposes to Brunetiere’s theoiy. 
^Vncl here he has a very stiong case in- 
deed In this terrible yet fascinating 
play Ibsen approaches the Gieek con- 
struction It is V ery simple The drama 
opens at a late chmax of the story. Ihe 
events and passions that have led to the 
present scenes happened long ago, yet 
they are a living part ot the body of 
action, and must have been dramatic in 
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ihein!>elves. In the present scenes Ibsen 
mirrors m a vague way these past 

characters and passions and events 

No art IS so rigidly economic as the 
drama One scntenje may give us all 
that IS practically worth knowing of a 
man's past history. As for mstance, 
when in like Stoops to Conquer, Gregory 
sa^s of the ould Grouse m the gunroom 
story, “We've laughed at that story any 
time the last twenty years.” Mr- Hard- 
castle's life and character are virtually 
painted there 

Ibsen in Ghosts darkly mirrors in the 
present action the dreadful outlines of 
the past, darkly shows us b}gone sins 
and passions in whose transactions the 
human will must haie played its part 
There must be some picturing ot these 
in our minds as we witness the actual 
scenes of Ghosts. The stricken suriivors 
in tlie play are like the stricken sur- 
vivors from the Tttanie uho brought with 
them from the far mid-Atlantic to the 
New iTork dock the tokens and images 
of past disaster, and forced the specta- 
tors to reconstruct the whole tragedy. 

But the shuddering far backward 
glantes we take fioiii the successiie plat- 
forms in Ghosts do not impress us with 
a sense of any past will conflict that is 
operatise m the present action It can 
scarcelj be urged that eitlier in the mir- 
rored past, or the actual present, there 
IS any dominant, ^or eien significantly 
latent strugglt of* the human will that 
moves the action of the play, or con- 
tributes to its effect, or that 'e\en holds 
it together Yet nobody who has seen 
Ghosts on the stage can deny that 
throughout it is intense, poignant drama 
In successfully bringing forward three 
such signal instances as the Agamemnon, 
(Edtpus and Ghosts to refute Brunetiere, 
Mr Archer maj claim to h.iie disproved 
Hie universality of Brunetifre’s law. 

What then is the clew to the absorb- 
ing interest which Ghosts arouses in spec- 
tators, an interest which is indisputably 
that of drama’ What has Ghosts in 
common with Agamemnon, Oedipus and 
all other plays, or scenes ot plaj s, where 
our attention is gripped and sustained’ 
To reduce it to a general statement — 
18 it not this, that a character in the 
play is “ up against ” some opposing car- 
cumstance, or person, or fate’ In 


Ghosts Oswald is “ up agamst ” the Spiro- 
ehoete palhda , — which, I am told, is a 
fornudahle, though a merely microscopic 
antagonist I think that many other 
modern plays and scenes of plays may 
be found on exammation to shake our 
faith in the universality of Bruneti&re’s 
law So far as I remember, the dra- 
matic mterest of the Bells as Irving 
played it, — certamly the climax of dra- 
matic interest in the last act — was not 
due to an assertion of will, but rather to 
the fact that Matthias, like Agamemnon 
and GLdipus and Oswald, was “up 
against a tough proposition ” And in 
many trial scenes that have been suc- 
cessful on the stage, it will, I think, be 
found that the dramatic interest arises 
not from a conflict or assertion of will, 
but again from the fact that some per- 
son, generalh the hero, is “up again^ a 
tough proposition ” 

Mr. Archer having so strongly proved 
his case against the universality of 
Biuneti^re’s law. we need not dwell upon 
his further illustrations, except as they 
seem to be fallacious or questionable, and 
to point to the existence of some more 
general and more inclusive law than the 
one formulated by Brunetitre Mr. Ar- 
cher goes on to say “ No one can say 
that the balcony scene in Romeo and 
Jvliet IS undramatic” But can any one 
say that it is truly dramatic’ Would 
not the play be a complete whole, would 
the action suffer materially, would the 
play be less comprehensible, if the bal- 
cony scene were merely indicated, or cut 
down to a fourth of its length, as it 
probably would be in a modern prose 
play’ The scene does indeed hold us, 
but not by its essential drama. A play 
entirely made up of such scenes v^uld 
not be dramatic. Is not the balcony 
scene, as a whole, Ivric rather than dra- 
matic’ Again, to take the opposite side 
for a moment, might it not be plausibly 
argued that in all love scenes there is a 
subtle implication of an after physical 
conflict, wherein each combatant strug- 
gles for mastery in self-surrender’ In 
that sense all love scenes are dramatic 
because they secretly indicate an impulse 
tow^ards dominancy in self-surrender, to- 
wards self-assertion in self-sacrifi.ee 

Mr. Archer also advances the scene in 
Paolo and Francesca, the death scene of 
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Cleopatra, and the banquet scene in 
Macbeth These are scenes that neces- 
sarily link together other scenes of strug- 
le in plays inhere the human will is a 
oimnant motor ot the action Paolo anti 
Franceica is not a very dramatic story 
throughout Dante has seiatd its one 
moment and lett little for any follower 
to glean Dramatists might he content 
to lea\e it to Dante The pastoral scene 
in A Winder’s Tale is not dramatic, ex- 
cept in the moments and scenes where 
the story of the play mtervenes and is 
carried forwaid 

Mr Archer says “ In the whole range 
of drama there is scaicely a passage 
which one would call more cliamatic than 
the screen scene in the School for Scan- 
dal, j et it would be the veriest quibbling 
to argue that any appreciable part of its 
effect arises from the clash of will against 
will This whole comedy indeed, suffices 
to show the emptiness of the theory ” 

On the contrary, I think it might be 
fairly argued that, granting Bruneti^re's 
explanation and enlargement of his law 
according to Mr Archer's own transla- 
tion, V 17 — “one of us thrown living on 
the stage there to struggle against , . . 
social law, against one ot his fellow mor- 
tals, against . . . the ambitions, the in- 
terests, the folly, the malevolence of those 
who surround him — ” granted this, it 
may be fairly argued that the School for 
Scandal falls as comedv within the oper- 
ation of Brunetiere’s law Comedy does 
not demand so fierce and intense an as- 
sertion of the human will as drama It 
is concerned with less serious affairs Its 
struggle IS not against fate, and “the 
mysterious powers or natural forces 
which limit and belittle us” Its strug- 
gle,-ini ohing the human will, is against 
the prejudices, follies, whims, foibles and 
small vices of mankind In ordinal y talk 
we distinguish between comedy and 
drama 

Granted this, and it is expressly 
granted in Brunetiere’s definition as 
quoted by Mr Archer, there is a very 
real, though largely implied, conflict of 
the human will in the School for Scandal, 
Joseph has a very strong will to seduce 
Lady Teazle, to blacken Charles, and to 
become Sir Oliver’s heir The opposi- 
tion between Joseph and Charles, though 
Charles is not very conscious of it, and 


though it IS not obtrusive, is yet the 
foundation arch of the School for Scan- 
dal 'lake it away, and^he play totters, 
It it does not fall Then there are vivid 
will conflicts, of course m a comedy vein, 
between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle m the 
delightful quarrel scenes These will 
struggles of the earlier acts are carried 
forward and undeihe the scieen scene 
They are what make it a piece ot drama. 
Withdiaw them and their implications, 
and the screen scene would almost lose 
its dramatic effect. In opposition to Mr. 
Archer’s dictum that the School for Scan- 
dal shows the emptiness ot Bniiietieies 
theory, it may be claimed that it rather 
conspicuously illustrates Brunetiere’s law 
working in comedy It is questionable 
whether Congreve’s absence from the 
English stage for the last hundred years 
or more is not largely due to the fact 
that there is a comparative absence of 
will conflict working continuously through 
the play and woien mto a connected 
scheme In none of Congreve’s four 
comedies is there a will conflict that much 
interests us, except that of Mirabell and 
Millamant, and these scenes are vivid 
and alive when they are acted to-day 
Maskwell indeed has a determined will, 
but we cannot believe in his preposterous 
schemes and plots Congreve’s construc- 
tion IS always loose and inconsequent, 
and it IS this lack of constructive power 
that has prevented him from being a pop- 
ular dramatist For Congreve’s wit is 
far brighter and more piercing than 
Sheridan’s, and his character drawing is 
larger, truer and more vigorous wher- 
ever the two dramatists can be com- 
pared Before quitting the School for 
Scandal we may notice, as a clew to some 
larger and more general law of the 
drama than Brunetifrre’s, that Joseph is 
“up against” Lady Teazle’s resolution 
not to lose her chastity when it comes to 
the final test; that he is “up against” 
Sir Oliver’s determination to try the 
characters of his nephews, and also “up 
against” the old Nabob’s sneaking fond- 
ness for Charles; that Charles, though 
unconsciously, is “up against” Joseph’s 
wiles and hypocrisy, that he is also “up 
against” Sir Oliver’s plan for trying his 
character; that Sir Peter is unconsciously 
“up against” Joseph's wiles and hypoc- 
risy, and “up against” Lady Teazle’s 
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P ossible seduction by Joseph, that Lady 
eazle IS “up against” Joseph’s wiles 
and her own lightness and carelessness 
All these leading characters are “up 
against ’’ one of the obstacles included in 
Bruncti^re's long list of opposing cir- 
cumstances — not perhaps very violently 
and rigidly “ up against ’’ these facts and 
circumstances and human wiles, as they 
would be in tragedy and serious drama, 
but sufficiently, and for the must part 
lightheartedly, as befits the characters in 
comedy, 

I ha\e now analyzed each ot the plays 
and scenes that Mr Archer brings for- 
ward to refute Brunetifere's theory I 
have shown that many of these so far 
from disproimg it, do indeed go tar to 
prove it, or at least to indicate that 
Briuietiere was groping and stumbling 
on the right path towards a universal 
law of the diama Indeed Mr Archer 
himself lends some coiinti nance to 
Bruneti^re when he says that “ conflict 
IS one of the most dramatic elements m 
life, and that many dramas — perhaps 
most — do as a matter of fact turn 
upon strife of one sort or another ” And 
further, that “ a stand-up fight between 
will and will is no doubt one of the in- 
tensest forms of drama” 

M'hen in addition to granting this to 
Brunetifre, Mr Archer brings forward 
such plays as /t ffamemvon, CKdiptia, and 
Ohostt, and shows that we can have 
great, intense drama, certainly without 
the present assertion of human will, 
largely without the past assertion of hu- 
man will earned forward into the pres- 
ent scenes, and also without a conscious 
fight against fate, or opposing circum- 
stance — when Mr Archer shows this, 
he has proied Brunetiere’s theory, not 
indeed to be quite empty and worthless, 
hut rather to be suggestive of, and in- 
cluded m some larger and more general 
law which is of universal application 
Having, as he claims to have done, de- 
molished Bnmetifrre's theory, Mr Ar- 
cher goes on to have a theory of his own 
Here Mr Archer might perhaps have re- 
membered that Archibald Spotforth in 
his exhaustive, hut rather exhausting, 
treatise on Radical Fallibilities of the 
Buman Brain comments very severely on 
our inveterate propensity to propound 
theories, and shows bow imperfect an in- 


strument the human brain is for this 
purpose In a very elaborate matheiuat- 
icdl aigument, which I tvas not able to 
toUow, but which all my experience and 
obseridtion prompt me to accept most 
cordiciil), Archibald Spofforlh claims to 
proce that, taking tlie masses of theories 
already propounded by mankind on all 
subjects, the probabihty of any given 
theory being r,ght is as 1 to J4 1,743 a 
Tins it must be owned is a very sporting 
chance, and the enormous odds against 
Mr -Vreher maj well excuse him if he 
has foi nied a wrong theory of the drama; 
as indeed they may plead for some leni- 
ency towards myself if I am venture- 
some enough to launch a tlieory of my 
oven 

“ What then,” Mr Archer asks, “ is the 
essence of drama if conflict be not it? 
What IS the common quality of themes, 
scenes, and incidents winch we recognize 
as specifically dramatic!’ Perhaps we 
shall scarcely come nearer to a helpful 
definition than if we say that the essence 
ot drama is crisis” Thus sjieaks Mr. 
Archer He then goes on to sort out 
his crises, dividing them into those which 
are undrainatic, and those which are dra- 
matic. He cstalilislies, without a doubt, 
that when a crisis is dramatic, it is 
drama On the other Iiand when a crisis 
IS undraniatic it is not drama And un- 
tortunately it ajipears that the crises 
which are undnuiiatic are just as numer- 
ous and just us intrinsically important 
as those which are dramatic Crises 
ought not to behave in this inconsistent 
way, it they are to prove Mr Archer’s 
theory He has rejected “ conflic t ” as 
the essence of drama Vet I think if he 
carefully considers those crises which he 
calls dramatic he will find there js al- 
vrays a sense of conflict, active or im- 
plied, and often a conflict of the human 
will At least we may claim that some 
character is always, consciously or un- 
consciously “up against” some rather 
“tough proposition” Mr. Archer says, 
“ A play IS a more or less rapidly de- 
veloping crisis in destiny or circum- 

3 In matters of Theology. Spotforth claims 
that the odds against nn> given theory being 
right are increased and stand at 4. 741,604 to 
1 — an estimate which seems on the face of it 
to bo over cautions But theological matters, 
interesting as they are in themselves, need not 
detain ub here IH A J 1 
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stance; and a dramatic scene is a 
crisis TTithm a crisis, clearly further^ 
ing the ulbinate event” This is very 
well put, and we need not dispute 
it. But might it not be paraphrased 
as “ A play is a more or less rap- 
idly developing conflict with destiny or 
circumstance, and a dramatic scene is 
a conscious or unconscious conflict withm 
a scheme of larger conflict, clearly fue- 
thermg the ultimate event”* At any 
rate a conflict is always dramatic, and a 
crisis, as Mr. Archer takes some trouble 
to show, IS often undramatic. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven if I ob- 
trude niy own practice and espeiience 
for a moment Mr. Archer’s book is, as 
I have said, full of valuable hints and 
suggestions to young playwrights. On 
page 27 he says ‘‘The author might often 
ask himself with advantage whether he 
could not strengthen his obstacle and so 
accentuate the struggle which forms the 
matter of his play.” I'his is sound and 
admirable advice. In nearly all cases a 
play succeeds or fails with a popular au- 
dience, on the right or wrong conduct of 
its plot. Dialogue, consistency of mo- 
tive, truth and sincerity of character 
drawing, are weighty matters indeed, and 
of the chief importance when we are 
measuring the permanent value of a play. 
But they are of little value, they scaicely 
come into the account at all, unless the 
plot is first carefully designed and es- 
tablished throughout. To build a play 
with good literature and truthful obser^ 
ration of character, without first having 
a complete design, is as though an ar- 
chitect should take care to choose the 
best materials for his house; to see that 
his bricks and wood and iron are of the 
besr? and then take no heed that the ele- 
vation IS right, that the kitchen and liv- 
ing-rooms and staircases are practicable, 
that the house is a compact and conven- 
ient place to live in. 

Now the interest of the plot should be 
held to the end, and the mam motives 
of the play should sustain the stiucture 
throughout. In devising the structure of 
a play, and in trying to make the story 
hold its interest to the fall of the cur- 
tain, 1 have constantly found it neces- 
sary to “ strengthen the obstacle ” as Mr. 
Archer suggests. This strengthening the 
obstacle has often taken the form of 


bringmg two wills into conflict, or of m- 
creasmg the apprehensioiKof the commg 
will conflict, or of sus}^dmg a fiinal 
and decisive will conflict until the latest 
moment, meantime emphasizing its im- 
luinency. Mr Archer has noted that “ a 
stand up fight between will and will is 
one of the intensest forms of drama.” 
It IS also one of the most effective on the 
stage, the surest to hold an audience As 
a matter of experience I have found these 
scenes of will conflict the easiest to 
write; not indeed in the sense of calling 
for little effort, but m the sense of easily 
and surely arousing a swift, impetuous, 
unflagging cnergj- to deal with them. 
They generally write themselves — atter 
long reflection and preparation. To say 
nothing of shorter scenes, I have thiee 
times written scenes of sustained conflict 
that fill the greater part of an act Two 
of them were written at single sittmgs of 
two hours and three hours respectively 
— that IS they were for the most part 
written at a far greater speed than I 
generally write matter requiring no 
thought. The other was written in one 
long sitting of about four hours, and a 
Second sitting the next day ot an hour 
The two tormer were drama, the latter 
was comedy. These instances have some 
bearing on Bruiietiere's theory, and I 
hope this may excuse me for mtroduemg 
personal mutter. 

My own e.xperience strongly disposes 
me to support Brunetibre's law But in 
the instances of the Agamemnon, (Edi- 
pue, and Qhotte, Mr. Archer has cer- 
tainly disproved its universal apphcation 

I have shown that Mr. Archer's crises 
may comtortably lie down alongside 
Brunetieies wiU conflicts They are 
largely of the same order, and are in 
many respects identical Is there no 
means of finally and completely “recon- 
ciling” these eminent critics* 

1 have a great mind to discover a law 
of the drama of my own It will be 
urged that it is unnecessary to add to 
the prevailing confusion which exists in 
the modern drama And even if I 
“reconciled” Bruneti^re and Mr Ar- 
cher, what about the other eminent crit- 
ics and dramatists who have discovered 
that it is the first business of the play- 
wright not to have a story or a plot, biit 
to nave "Ideas,” and a “mission,” to 
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sweep up social abuses, to debate end- 
lessly upon social questions and disputed 
points in sociiklog}'’ 

It is a sad reflection that all the suc- 
cessful dramatists of the past have been 
as lamentably ignorant of modern psy- 
chology and sociology as the early Ephe- 
sian converts were of the Third Person 
in the Trinity. They had not so much 
as heard of so august an Abstraction 
In consequence of a similar lamentable 
ignorance of august Abstractions, like 
psychology and sociology and heredity, 
the successful dramatists of the post were 
obliged to construct their plays on the 
vicious first principle of telling an m- 
terestmg story in a well framed concrete 
scheme; and by this means their plays 
have secured a permanent popularity, — 
which IS a reprwensible thing to lovers 
of “ideas.” 

But what modern playwright will take 
infinite trouble to learn the difficult task 
of constructmg a play, when he can gam 
the reputation of bemg not only a great 
dramatist but also a profound thinker by 
the easy expedient of tossmg a few psy- 
chological or sociological “ideas” about 
the stage with the careless freedom of a 
happy haymaker’ 

The present moment then is not aus- 
picious for the enunciation of a law of 
the drama It is ver; hard to obey laws; 
it is very easy to have “ ideas.” “ Ideas ” 
enforce no restrictions; they need not 
even be pursued, they need only to be 
dangled, and aired, and left to float 
away. I hesitate then to unfold my law 
of the drama, because if it chances to be 
true it may be destructive to so many 
recent masterpieces of the barum 
scarum and Pentonville-omnibus schools 
of drama. 

On the other hand, if it is a true law, 
there are enormous odds that it will be 
disregarded and neglected — for the 
time; m as much as it runs counter to 
the prevailing notions and fashions of 
the moment. So perhaps I may safely 
venture to discover a law of the drama 
of my own, in the security that it can- 
not do very much harm, as very few peo- 
ple will pay any attention to it. 

It must necessarily be a very broad 
and general law if it is not only to “ rec- 
oncile ” Brunetiire and Mr. Archer, but 
also to apply to any and every scene and 


to any and every play that we can bring 
to test it. Bearmg m mmd then all the 
arguments and iQustrations that have 
been used m this paper, and remember- 
mg that m the tlieater many thmgs m- 
terest and amuse us which are not true 
drama, may we not formuiate the uni- 
versal law of drama as follows? — 

“Drama arises when any person or 
persons m a play are conscidusly or un- 
consciously “up agamst” some antagon- 
istic person, or circumstance, or fortune. 
It IS often more intense, when as m 
CEdvput, the audience is aware of the 
obstacle, and the person himself or per- 
sons on the stage are unaware of it. 
Drama arises thus, and continues when 
or till the person or persons are aware of 
the obstacle; it is sus tamed so long as we 
watch the reacbon physical, mental, or 
spiritual, of the person or persons to the 
opposiim person, or circumstance, or for- 
tune. It relaxes as this reaction sub- 
sides, and ceases when the reaction is 
complete. This reaction of a person to 
an obstacle is most arrestmg and intense 
when the obstacle takes the form of an- 
other human will m almost balanced col- 
libion.” 

It will be seen that this law overlaps 
and mcludes Brunetiere’s will conflicts 
and Mr. Archer's crises: and that it 
“ reconciles ” them. It shows us what is 
drama, and what is not drama, in each 
of the scenes and piays that we have 
analyzed; it explains the failure of cer- 
tain other scenes to interest us, it indi- 
cates those scenes which, not being dra- 
matic in themselves, do yet hold our at- 
tention in the theater, because they are 
necessary hnks, supplying inforoiation 
about character or events; or because 
they are restful interludes between scenes 
of true drama. 

This law can, I thmk, be applied to any 
play, or to any scene of any play, an- 
cient or modern, and made the test of 
its dramatic value. If in asserting its 
universality I am claiming too much for 
it, I shall be glad to be confronted with 
instances of plays or scenes where it 
does not apply 1 will then withdraw 
it, or widen it, or adopt any other law 
that can be shown to have a universal 
application. Perhaps some amusing 
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scenes m farce may be found to be 
largely exempt from its swayt but farce, 
by its \ery name being “stuffing,” that 
IS “ padding,” does not pretend to be 
drama. But, this possible exception 
granted, I think the law I have formu- 
lated will be found to be a veritable luu- 
versal law, which will hold good always 
and everywhere, and can be equally used 
as a touchslone to all scenes and to all 
pla>s; to tragedy, drama, comedy or 
tarce. 

As I have stated the law it appears to 
be somewhat lengthy and involved. But 
it can scarcely be shortened or simpli- 
fied if it IS to be explicit, and if it is to 
cover the whole area of drama. If, how- 
ever, Air. Archer would allow us to add 
“ suspense ” to “ crisis ” as a chief ele- 
ment of drama, then the formula “sus- 
pense, crisis — suspense, crisis — suspense, 
crisis,” almost renders a succinct state- 
ment of the law of drama. And if we 
do not insist upon the conscious exertion 
of the human will, which though of fre- 
quent exhibition in drama, is not omni- 
present and omnipotent as Brunetiere 
supposes — if we enlarge Bruiiti6re’s law 
into “conflict impending, conflict raging 
— conflict impendmg, conflict raging — 
conflict impending, conflict raging , — ” 
then again wc get a short formula which 
almost renders a succinct statement ot 
the law of drama. And in most in- 
stances the general outhne of the action 
of the same successful play would be 
equally well described as a succession 
of suspenses and crises, or as a succes- 
sion of conflicts impendmg and conflicts 
ragmg, carried on m ascendmg and ac- 
celerated chniaxes from the beginning to 
the end of a connected scheme. Thus it 
appears that our law includes and "rec- 
onciles” Brunetifere's will conflicts with 
Mr. Archer's crises, and Mr. Archer m- 
stead of being opposed to Brunetiire as 
he imagines, is in substantial agreement 
with him — that is when a playwright is 


allowed to expand and e^ound and in- 
terpret their respective tfeories, and to 
find places for them in a law which is 
large enough to accommodate them both. 
I kindle with justifiable pride to find that 
I have “ retonciled ” these emment critics. 

Air. Archer m dismissing Bruneti^re’s 
theory as madmissible says, “ For a suffi- 
cient account of the matter we need go 
no further than the simple psychological 
observation that human nature loves a 
fight, whether it be with clubs, or with 
swords, with tongues or with brains.” 
{Playmaking, p iG.) But this psycho- 
logical observation gives us an insight 
into the permanent relation of the drama 
to life Reduced to its simplest ele- 
ments hfe itself is mainly a fight; it is 
the commonest simile in all literature. 
Reduced to its simplest elements, drama 
15 mainly the representation of a fight, 
a conflict of some sort War m some 
fonii, mditary, industrial, social or spir- 
itual IS the law of our being, it is the 
necessary lever of all human advance. 
Death is peace, as every tombstone shows. 
Life is war — of some kind. Thus we see 
the reason that successful drama is so 
largely made up of conflict, conscious or 
unconscious. It is then fundamentally 
like hfe; fundamentally, it is hfe. For 
when there is what Brunetiere calls an 
obstacle, even if tlie persons on the stage 
are unaware of it, we, the spectators, 
know there is a vital conflict, actual or 
imminent, and we set ourselves to watch 
its development. It is not the passivity 
of Agamemnon, of OBdipus, or of Os- 
wald, which gives us the sense of drama. 
It IS their impending reaction to the 
obstacle that rouses our interest. This 
response may be bodily, mental or spir- 
itum; but it is an opposition, a reaction 
if not of the will, yet a reaction of the 
man’s nature or character; a kmd of 
conflict; and therefore it is drama. 
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George Bernard Shaw was born at 
Dublin in 1856. He was forced at an 
early age to earn his own bving, as the 
family was in straightened circumstances. 
He went into a land-agent’s office in liis 
native city But his interest m other 
thmgs — chiefly music and science — 
made him restless, and in 1876 he went 
to London, where for nine years he did 
literary hack work. Between 1880 and 
1S83 he wrote four novels, which were 
not very successful, but during this 
time he met many people mterested 
in pohtics and socialism, who were to 
exert great influence over him M ebb. 
Carpenter Morris, and Archer, were 
guiding forces In the early nineties he 
became dramatic critic of the Satuiday 
lievieie, and carried on a campaign 
against the conventional plays and act- 
ing of the time In 1892 he produced 
his first play, Widowers’ Houses This 
was soon followed by The Philanderer 
(1893) and Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
(written a short while after, hut cen- 
sored and not performed until 1902) 
Meantime Shaw was busy lecturing, and 
engaged in tlie activities of the I abian 
Society Before long his influence began 
to be felt m the English theatre He 
is still writing plays, as well as articles 
on sociology, politics, and economics 
Bernard Shaw’s contiibution to the 
drama has been two-fold, and that con- 
tribution IS partly ^lactical and partly 
theoretical In his periodical critiques 
in the Saturday Review he was mamly 
concerned with destroying current no- 
tions about the well-made play, and ab- 
surd ideas about romance. Both in 
theory and in practice he has stood for 
the thesis-play, and like Tolstoy, he 
maintained that it is the function of the 
drama to teach and serve a practical 
and immediate purpose tor the commu- 
nity and societj^ To him the theater is 
merely a means and not an end 
Throughout his lectures, essays, reviews, 
prefaces, and even in his plays he has 
preached his doctrine, winch has been 
urgely influential in England, Germany, 
«n(T the United States 


On the drama: 

Since there are a great many articles con- 
tributed to newspapers and magazmes 
which have never been co^ected, it is 
impossible to mention every one. The 
following are, however, the most im- 
portant It has not been thought nec- 
essary to indicate each separate pref- 
ace to separate v'olume and play 
Practically every play (and every vol- 
ume) contains a preface more or less 
concerned w'lth the drama 

The Quintessence of Ibsenism (1891). 

Preface and Appendices to the independ- 
ent Theater Edition of WidawerP 
Houses (1893) 

A Dramatic Realist to his Critics (1894). 

Preface to Archer’s Theatrical World 
of 1894 (1895) 

The Problem Play (1895) 

The Author's Apology (1902). 

Ibsen (1906). 

Letter from Mr O liernard Shaw to 
Tolstoy on Shakespeare (1906). 

Dramatic Opinions and Essays, 2 vols. 
(New Yor\ 1907) 

The j\’ew Drama (1911) 

Preface to Thiee Plays by Bneua (New 
York, 1911) 

Letter on The Principles that Govern the 
Dramatist in his Selection of Themes 
and Methods of Treatment (1912) 

The Art and Ciaft of Playwriting 
(1914) 

The Sanity of Art (1908), The Perfect 
Wagnente (1901), and Shaw’s remarks 
in John Palmer's The Censotsm amd 
the Theater (1913), may also be con- 
sulted Likewise, for letters and re- 
ports of conversations, Archibald Hen- 
derson’s George Bernard Shaw (see 
below), and Table-Talk of G. B S 
(New York, 1925) 

Editions: 

The Independent Theatre Edition of 
Widowers’ Houses appeared in Lon- 
don, 1893 A great deal of the Pref- 
ace and Appendices has not been re- 
printed. Archer’s Theatrical World of 
1894 published in London (1896). 
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The Dramatic Uuiniont and Etnayt are 
a selection ot the best criticisms con- 
tributed to the Haturday Review 
They are edited with an introduction 
by James Huneker, i vols (New York, 
1907) A Dramatic Realist to his 
Critics, and The Problem Play have 
not been reprinted The first ap- 
peared in The iVew Review (London, 
Sept, 1891); the second m The IIu- 
manitaruin (London, May, lS9a). 
The AuthoPa Apology from “Urs 
Warren's Profession ” is printed sepa- 
rately, with an introduction by John 
Corbin (New York, 1905) The article 
on Ibsen ajijieared in the Clarion, Lon- 
don, June 1, 1906, and has not been re- 
printed Tolstoy on Shakespeare was 
printed in Mew York, 1906 The Xew 
Drama, Letter on the Principles, etc, 
appeared respectively m the London 
Times, Nov. 10, 1911, and the New 
York Times, June 3, 191i, and have not 
been reprinted The Quintessence of 
Jbsentsm originally appeared in New 
York in 1891, but a new edition, “Now 
completed to the Death of Ibsen,” was 
issued (New York) in 1913. The Art 
and Craft of Playwritiny is printed 
only as a reported lecture in the Ox- 
ford (England) Chronicle (March 6, 
1914). The Preface to the Plays by 
Brieua is published in that volume 
(New York, 1911) The Sanity of Art 
originally appeared in separate form 
in London (1900) The Perfect Wag- 
nerita appeared in New York (1901). 
Shaw’s remarks on the Censorship pro^ 
lem are printed verbatim in Palmer’s 
The Censorship and the Theater (New 
York, 1913), nut as these are only a 


selection from a more nearly complete 
report, see for this th|f Report of the 
Joint Select Committee of the Mouse of 
Lords and the Morose of Commons on 
the Stage Plays {Censorship) , together 
with the Proceedings of Ike Committee, 
and Minutes of ike Eoidence (London, 
1909). 
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Archibald Henderson, George Bernard 
Shaw, His Life and Works (Cmcin- 
nati, 1911) 

G K Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw 
(New York, 1909) 

Holbrook Jackson, Bernard Shaw (Lon- 
don, 1907 ) 

Julius Bab, Bernard Shaw (BerLn, 1910) 

H, L. Mencken, George Bernard Shaw, 
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(New Y’ork, 1914). 

John Palmer, George Bernard Shaw, 
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Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
as The Twentieth Century Moliere; 
Bernard Shaw, New York, 19lli). 

P. P. Howe, Bernard Shaw (New York, 
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Charles Cestre, Bernard Shaw et son 
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Richard Burton, Bernard Shaw, the Man 
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J. S Collis, Shaw (New York, 1925). 

Edward Shanks, Bernard Shaw (London, 
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THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY FROM MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION 

(1902) 


Such an audience as 1 have de- 
ribed would be revolted by many of 
ir fashionable plays. They would leave 
p theater cuniinced that the Plymouth 
rothcr who still regards the playhouse 
one- of the gates of hell is perhaps the 

1 Ri> printed extracts from the edition with 
Introd'ietion by John Corbin (New York, 
<M>— Ed 


safest adviser on the subject of which he 
knows so little. If I do not draw the 
same conclusion, it is not because I am 
one of those who claim that art is exempt 
from moral obligations, and that the w'rit- 
ing or performance of a play is not a 
moral to be treated on exactly the 
same footing as theft or murder if it 
produces equally mischievous conse- 
quences. I am convinced that fine art is 
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the subtlest, the most seductive, the most 
effective means of prupagandism m the 
world, exceptug only the example of 
personal conduct, and I waive even this 
exception m favor of the art of the stage, 
because it works by exhibiting examples 
of personal conduct made lutelligible and 
moving to crowds ot unobservant, imre- 
flecting people to whom real life means 
nothing 1 have pomted out agam and 
agam that the mduence ot tlie theater in 
England is growmg so great that whilst 
private conduct, rehgion, law, science, 
polibcs and morals are becoming more 
and more theatrical, the theater itself 
remains impervious to common sense, re- 
Ugion, science, politics, and morals. That 
16 why I fight the theater, not with pam- 
phlets and sermons and treatises, but with 
plays; and so effective do I find the dra- 
matic method that I have no doubt I 
shall at last persuade even London to 
take its conscience and its brams with it 
when it goes to the tlieater, instead of 
leaving them at home with its prayer 
book as it does at present. Consequently, 
I am the last man in the world to deny 
that It the net ettect ot a pertormance ot 
Mrs. Warren's Profession were an m- 
crease in the number ot persons entering 
that profession, its pertormance should 
be dealt with accordingly. 

... As to the voluptuaries, I can assure 
them that the playwright, whether he be 
myselt or another, will always disappomt 
them The diauia can do little to delight 
the senses, all the apparent instances to 
the contrary are instances of the per- 
sonal fascmation of the performers The 
drama of pure feeling is no lunger m the 
hands of the playwright: it has been con- 
quered by the musician, after whose en- 
^antments all the verbal arts seem cold 
and tame. Romeo and Juliet with the 
loveliest Juliet is dry, tedious, and rheto- 
rical m comparison with Wagner’s Tris- 
tan, even though Isolde be fuurteeu stone 
and forty, as she often is m Germany. 
Indeed, it needed no Wagner to convince 
the public of this The voluptuous senti- 
mentality of Gounod’s Faust and Bizet’s 
Carmen has captured the common play- 
goer; and there is, flatly, no future now 
for any drama without music except the 
drama of thought. The attempt to pro- 
duce a genus of opera without music — 


and this absurdity is what our fashion- 
able theaters have been drivmg at for a 
long time past without knowmg it — is 
far less bopetul than my own deternouna- 
tion to accept problem as tlie normal ma- 
terial of the drama. 

That tills determination will throw me 
mto a long conflict with our theater 
critics, and with the few playgoers who 
go to the theater as often as the critics, 

1 well know; but I am too well equipped 
for the strife to be deterred from it, or 
to bear mahce towards the losing side. 
In trying to produce the sensuous effects 
of opera, the fashionable diama has be- 
come so flaccid m its sentimentahiy, and 
tlie intellect of its frequenters so atro- 
phied by disuse, that the reintroduction 
ot problem, with its remorseless logic and" 
iron framework of tact, mevitably pro- 
duces at first an overwhelming impies- 
sion of coldness and inhuman rationabsm.' 
But this will soon pass away When the 
mtellectudl muscle and moral nerve of the 
critics has been developed m the strug- 
gle with modern problem plays, the pet- 
tish luxunousness of the cfcver ones, and 
the sulky sense ot disadvantaged weak- 
ness m the sentimental ones, will clear 
away; and it will be seen that only in 
the problem play is tliere any real drama, 
because diama is no mere setting up ol 
the camera to nature, it is the presenta- 
tion in parable of tlie conflict between 
Alan’s will .md his environment, m a 
word, of problem The vapidness of such 
drama as Uie pseudo-operatic plays con- 
tain lies m the fact that m them animal 
passion, sentimentally’' diluted, is shown 
in conflict, not with real circumstances, 
but with a set ot conventions and assmup- 
tions half of which do not exist off the 
stage, whilst the other half can eitbsr be 
evaded by a pretense of compliance or 
defied with complete impunity by any 
reasonably stiong-mmdeo person. No- 
body can feel -that such conventions are 
really compulsory; and consequently no- 
body can believe in the stage pathos that 
accepts them as an inexorable fate, or m 
the genuineness of the people who m- 
dulge m such pathos. Sittmg at such 
plays we do not believe: we m^e beheve. 
And tlie habit of make believe becomes 
at last so rooted that criticism of the 
theater ceases to be criticism at all, and 
becomes more and more a cdironicle of 
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the fashionable enterprises of the only 
reahties left on the stage: that is, the 
performers in their own persons In this 
phase the playwright who attempts to 
revive genuine drama produces the dis- 
agreeable impression ot the pedant who 
attempts to start a serious discussion at 
a fashionable at-home Later on, when 
he has driven the tea servies out and 
made the ppople who had come to use 
the tlieater as a drawing-room under- 
stand that it is they and not the drama- 
tists who are the ’intruders, he has to 
face the accusation that his plays ignore 
human teeling, an illusion produced by 
that very resistance of tact and law to 
human feeling which creates drama It 
is the deua ex machina who, by' suspend- 
ing tliat resistance, makes the fall of the 
curtam an immediate necessity, since 
drama ends exactly' where resistance 
ends Yet the introduction of this re- 
sistance produces so strong an impres- 
sion of heartlessness nowadays that <i dis- 
tinguished critic has summed up the im- 
pression made on him by' Mrt Warren’s 
Profession, by declaring that “ the differ- 
ence between the spirit of Tolstoi and 
the spirit of Mr Shaw is the difference 
between the spirit of Christ and the spirit 
of Euclid ' But the epigram woulci be 
as good if Tolstoi’s name were put m 
place of mine and D'Annunaio's in place 
of Tolstoi’s At the same time I accept 
the enormous compliinent to my reason- 
ing powers with sincere complaiency, and 
I promise my flatterer that when he is 
sufficiently accustomed to and therefore 
unda/xled by the problem on the stage to 
be able to attend to the familiar factor 
of humanity in it as well as to the unfa- 
miliar one of a real environment, he will 
both -see and feel that Mrs Warren’s Pro- 
fession is no mere theorem, but a play of 
instincts and temperaments in conflict 
with each other and with a flinty social 
problem that never yields an inch to mere 
sentiment 

I go further than this. I declare that 
the real secret of the cynicism and inhu- 
manity of which shallower critics accuse 
me IS the unexpectedness with which my 
characters behave like human beings, in- 


stead of conforming to the romantic logic 
of the stage. The axioms ^d postulates 
of that dreary' mimanthrupometry are so 
well known that it is almost impossible 
for its slaves to write tolerable last acts 
to their plays, so conventionally do their 
conclusions follow from their premises. 
Because I have thrown this logic ruth- 
lessly overboard, I am accused of ignor- 
mg, not stage logic, but, of all things, 
human feeling. People with completely 
theatrified imaginations tell me that no 
girl would treat her mother as Vivie 
Warren does, meanmg that no stage hero- 
ine would in a popular sentimental play 
They say this yust as they' might say that 
no two straight lines would inclose a 
space They do not see how completely 
inverted their vision has become eien 
when I throw its preposterousness m 
their faces, as I repeatedly do m this 
very play Praed, the sentimental artist 
( fool that I w as nut to make him a play- 
wright instead of an architect*), bur- 
lesques them by anticipating all through 
the piece that the feelings of the others 
will be logically dedutible from their 
family relationships and from his “con- 
ventionally unconventional ’’ social code. 
The sarcasm is lost on the critics, they, 
saturated with the same logic, only think 
him the sole sensible person on the stage 
Thus it comes about that the more coin- 
Jiletely the dramatist is emancipated from 
the illusion that men and women are pri- 
marily reasonable beings, and the more 
powerfully he insists on the ruthless in- 
difference of their great dramatic antag- 
onist, the external world, to their whims 
and emotions, the surer he is to be de- 
nounced as blind to the very distinction 
on which his whole woik is built Far 
from Ignoring idiosyncrasy, will, passion, 
impulse, whim, as factois in human ac- 
tion, I have placed them so nakedly on 
the stage that the elderly citi/en, accus- 
tomed to see them clothed with the veil 
of manufactured logic aoout duty, and to 
disguise even his own impulses from him- 
self in this way, finds the pictures as 
unnatural as Carlyle’s suggested painting 
of Parliament sitting without its clothes 
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LETTER 

ON THE. PRINCIPLES THAT GOVERN THE DRAMATIST IN HIS 
SELECTION OF THEMES, AND METHODS OF TREATMENT 2 

( 19 («) 


I am asked to define the prmciples that 

g overn the dramatist in his selection of 
lemes and methods of treatment But 
pray, who told you, gentlemen, that the 
dramatists are governed by principles, 
or that they have any choice m their 
selection of themes end methods? 

I am not goierned by principles; I am 
inspired, how or why I cannot explain, 
because I do not know; but inspiration 
it must be; for it comes to me without 
any refeience to my own ends or interest 
I find myself possessed of a theme in 
the following manner. I am pushed by a 
natural need to set to work to write 
down the conversations that come into 
my head unaccountably. At first I 
hardly know the speakers, and cannot 
find names for them Then they heooiiie 
more and more famibar, and I learn 
their names Finally I come to know 
them very well, and discover what it is 
they are driving at, and why they have 
said and dune the things I have been 
moved to set down 

This is not being “ guided by princi- 

{ iles”; it IS hallucination, and sane hal- 
uimatiun is what we call play or drama. 
I do not select my methods: they are 
imposed upon me by a hundred considera- 
tions: by the physical considerations of 
theatrical representation, by the laws de- 
vised by the municipality to guard 
against fires and other accidents to which 
theaters are Lable, by the economics of 
theatrical commerce, by the nature and 
limits of the art of acting, by the capac- 
ity of the spectators foi understanding 
what they see and hear, and by the acci- 
dental circumstances of the particular 
production m hand 

I have to think of my pocket, of the 
manager’s pocket, of the actors’ pockets, 

2Re-printed from the facemiile in the JVcw 
Torlt Xma of June 2, 1012. Complete text — 
Sd. 


of the spectators’ pockets, of how long 
peojile can be kept sitting m a theater 
without relief or retresliments, of the 
range of the performer's voice, and of 
the hearmg and vision of the boy at the 
back^ of the gallery, whose right to be 
put in full possession of the play is as 
sacred as that of the millionaire in the 
stalls or boxes 

I have to consider theatrical rents, the 
rate of mterest needed to tempt capital- 
ists to face the risks ot financing thea- 
ters, the extent to which the magic of art 
can break through commercial prudence, 
the limits set by honor and humanity to 
the tasks I may set to my fellow-artist, 
the actor: in short, all the factors that 
must be allowed for before the repre- 
sentation of a play on the stage becomes 
practicable or justifiable, factors which 
some never comprehend and which others 
integrate almost as unconsciously as they 
breathe, or digest their food 

It IS these factors that dictate the 
playwright's methods, leaving him so lit- 
tle room tor selection that there is not 
a pennyworth of difference between the 
methods of Sophocles or Shakespeare and 
those of the maker of the most ephemeraf 
farce. 

And withal, when the play is made, the 
writer must feed himself and his family 
by it. Indeed, there are men and women 
who are forced by this necessity to simu-' 
late inspiration, repeating its gestures 
and copying its tricks so as to produce 
artificial plays, constructed things with 
no true life in them, yet sometimes more 
amusing than real plays, just as a clock- 
work mouse is more amusing than a real 
mouse, though it will kill the cat who 
swallows it in good faith 

I could tell many other secrets of my 
trade, but these are enough to put the 
wise mquirer on the track of the rest. 
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WILLIAM ARCHER 


WiUiam Archer was bom at Perth, 
Scotland, m 1856 He attended Edin- 
burgh L Diversity, and m 1885 was ad- 
mitted to the bar. But before that time 
he had relinquished the idea of practic- 
mg, and as early us 1875 he was con- 
tributing to the Edinburgh Evening 
j\'ew3. The next yeai he spent in Aus- 
tralia, He came to London in 1878, and 
in 1879 became dramatic critic at Uie 
Figaro. He occupied tlie same position 
on the iVorld trom 1884 to 1905 He 
was meantime engaged in transiutmg tiie 
important plaj-s of Ibsen, whom he 
helped to introduce to the English read- 
ing public biom 19U6 to 1908 he was 
dramatic critic ot I he 'i ribune, and has 
since contributed to the Star and many 
other newspapers. Most ot his criticisms 
he collected into books, the first ot which, 
English btamatiata of lodag, appealed 
in 1885. Besides his dramatic ciiticism. 
Archer has written pohtical and social 
works. 

Out of his long experience Archer has 
evolved no strikingly new theory ot the 
drama, but in his Flagmaknig he has con- 
sidered the essentials ot dramatic toini, 
and in attempting to disprove the validity 
ot Brunetieie s Law has laid down the 
dictum that crisis and nut cunHut is tlie 
chiet requirement ui the drama. Clay- 
ton Hamilton (in Studies in Slagecra/t, 
1914) justly taxes ^Vrcher in turn lor 
limiting the field of the drama to crises, 
and says: “Yet 1 do not think it would 
be difficult to convmce so upen-mmded a 
critic as Mr. Archer that the element of 
‘crisis^ IS no mure indispensable to a 
genuinely interesting drama than the ele- 
ment of ‘ conflict ’ ” And he adduces 
proofs by referring to three surcesstul 
plays devoid of crisis. Archer has de- 
fined the dramatic as “ Any representa- 
tion of imaginary personages which is 
capable of interesting an average audi- 
ence assembled in a theater,” This is as 


far from Aristotle as any definition could 

well be. 

He died m 1924. 

On the drama: 

English Dramatists of Today (1882). 

About the Theatre (1886) 

The Theatrical World, 189Jf-9S, 5 vols. 
(1894-98) 

Study and Stage (1899). 

Playmaking (1912) 

The Old Drama and the New (Boston, 
1923). 

In the introductions and prefaces to the 
Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen 
(translated by Archer, his brother, and 
others, 10 vols , London and New York, 
1906-08), Archer has supplied much 
material on the drama His editions 
of The Dramatic Essays of Leigh 
Hunt, Hazhtt, John Forster, and G H 
Lewes (London, 1894-96) may like- 
wise be consulted Further prefatory 
matter is in the English translation of 
Mantzius’ History of Theatrical Art, 
vol 1 (London, 1903), the Mermaid 
edition of George Parquliar (London, 
1906), and to W. S Gilbert’s A Stage 
Plan (New York, 1916) Archer’s 
biographies and other books contain 
rtlerenccs and occasionally separate 
essays on dramatists: Henry Irving, 
Actor and Manager (1883), Life of 
Mncready (1890), Masks or Paces> 
(1888), Real Conversations (1907), 
(and, together with Granville-Barker) 
Schemes and Estimates for a National 
Tluatre (1907). 

On Archer and his works: 

Brander Matthews, A critic of the Acted 
Drama William Archer (in The His- 
torical Novel, New York, 1901) 

Clayton Hamilton, Studies in Stagecraft 
(New York, 1914) 

, Problems of the Playwright (New 

York, 1917) 

Mario Borsa, The English Stage of To- 
day’ (New York, 1908) 

Bernard Shaw, Foreword to Three Plays 
by William Archer (London, 1927). 
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PLAYMAKING I 

[Chapter on] nRaaLAXic axd uxobakatic 

(1912) 


It may be well, at this point, to con- 
sider for a bttle what we mean when we 
use the term dramatic.” We shall 
probably not arrive at any definition 
that can be applied as an infallible touch- 
stone to distingmsh the dramatic from the 
undramatic Perhaps, indeed, the upshot 
may rather be to place the student on his 
guard against troubling too much about 
the formal definitions of critical theorists. 

The orthodox opinion of the present 
time is that which is generally associated 
with the name of the late Ferdinand Bru- 
netibre “The theater in general,” said 
that critic,2 “ is nothing but the place for 
the deielopment of the human will, at- 
tacking the obstacles opposed to it by 
de.stiny, fortune, or circumstances” 
And again: “Drama is a representation 
of the will of man in conflict with the 
mysterious powers or natural forces 
which limit and behttle us, it is one of 
us thrown living upon the stage, there to 
struggle against fatality, against social 
law, against one of his fellow-mortals, 
against himself, if need be, against the 
interests, the prejudices, the folly, the 
malevolence of those who surround him.” 

The difiSculty about this definition is 
that, while it describes the matter of a 
good many dramas, it does not lay down 
any true differentia — any characteristic 
common to all drama, and possessed by 
no other form of fiction. Slany of the 
reatest plavs in the world can with dif- 
culty be brought under the formula, 
while the majority of romances and other 
stories come under it with ease. Where, 
for mstance, is the struggle m Agamem- 
non? There is no more struggle between 
Clyteinnestrd and Agamemnon than tliere 
is between the spider and the fly who 
walked into his net. There is not even 
a struggle in Clj temnestra’s mind Aga- 
memnon’s doom IS sealed from tiie outset, 
and she merely carries out a pre-arranged 
plot. There is contest indeed in the suc- 
ceeding plays of the trilogy; but it will 
scarcely be argued that the Agamemnon, 

1 Re printed from Playmaking (Bmton, 
1912) Actions from this chapter — £d 
iEtvdee entigues, vol 7, pi> 153 and 307. 


taken alone, is not a great drama. Eves 
the (Edtpui of Sophocles, though it may 
at first sight seem a typical instance of a 
struggle agamst Destiny, does not really 
come under the definition. OSdipus, in 
fact, does not struggle at all. His strug- 
gles, in so fai as that word can be apphed 
to his misguided efforts to escape from 
the toils of fate, are all things of the 
past, in the actual course of the tragedy 
he simply writhes under one revelation 
after another of bygone error and unwit- 
ting crime. It would be a mere play 
upon words to recognize as a dramatic 
“ struggle ” the writhing of a worm on a 
hook. And does not this description ap- 
ply very closely to the part played by 
another protagonist — Othello, to wit? 
There is no struggle, no conflict, between 
him and logo It is lago alone who 
exerts any wiU, neither Othello nor Des- 
demona makes the smallest fight. From 
the moment when lago sets his machma- 
tion to work, they are like people sliding 
down an ice-slope to an evitable abyss. 
Where is the conflict in At You Like It? 
Ko one, surely, will pretend that anj part 
of the interest or charm of the pUy 
arises from the struggle between the ban- 
ished Duke and the Usui per, or between 
Orlando and Ohver. There is not even 
the conflict, if so it can be called, which 
nominally brings so many hundreds of 
plays under the Brunetiere canon — the 
conflict between an eager lover and a 
more or less reluctant maid. Or, take 
agum, Ibsen's Ohotta — in what valid 
sense can it be said that th.it Jtrngedy 
shows us will struggling against obsta- 
cles? Oswald, doubtless, wishes to live, 
and his mother desires that he should 
live, but this mere will tor hfe cannot 
be the differentia that makes of Olioate 
a drama. If the reluctant descent of 
the “downward patli to death” consti- 
tuted drama, then Tolstoy's Death of 
Ivan Ilgteh would be one of the greatest 
dramas ever written — which it certainly 
is not. Yet again, if we want to see will 
struggling against obstacles, the classic to 
turn to IS not Hamlet, not Lear, but 
Bobmton Crutoe; yet no one, except a 
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pantomime libiettibt, ever saw a drama 
in Detoe'b narrative In a Platonic dia- 
logue, in Paradise Lott, in John Oilpm, 
tliere is a struggle agamst obbtuclcs, 
there is none m Uannele, which, never- 
theless, is a deeply moving drama. Such 
a struggle is chaiactcristic of all fiction, I 
from tlariHsa Ilarlowe to The Uoitte ] 
TPitA the Green Shuttersj whereas, in i 
many plays, ihe struggle, if there be any 
at ail, IS the merest matter of form (for 
instance, a quite conicntional loi e-story), 
while the real interest resides m some- 
thing quite different 
Ihe plain truth seems to be that con- 
fiiet is one of the most dramatic elements 
in life, and that many dramas — perhaps 
most — do, as a matter of fact, turn 
upon striie of one sort or another. But 
it IS clearly an error to make conflict in- 
dispensable to diaiiia, and csiiecially to 
insist — as do some of Brunetitre's fol- 
lowers — that the conflict must be be- 
tween will and will A stand-up fight 
between will and will — such a ^ht as 
occuis in. say, the Uippolylat of Euiipi- 
'des or Ilacinc's Androniaqae, or Moli^rc's 
Tartufe, or Ibsen's Pretendert, or Dumas’ 
Francillon, or Sudcrinann's Jlemat, or 
Sir Arthur Pineio's Oay0hrd or 

Mr. Shaw's Candida, or Mr. Gi^woithy’s 
titrife — such a stand-up figli^I saj, is 
no doubt one of the intensej^lforms ot 
drama. But it is comparative rare, at 
any rate, us the toimula of a whole plai 
In iiidicidual scenes a conflict ot will is 
frequent enough; but it is, alter all, only 
one aoiuiig a multitude of equally telling 
terms of drama No one can say that tiie 
balcony scene m Romeo and J uliet is un- 
draiiiatic, or the “ Ualeoto tu il hbro ” 
scene m Mr Stephen Phillips’ Paolo and 
Franceeea, yet the point of these scenes 
IS nut a clash, but an ecstatic concord- 
ance, oi wills Is the death scene of 
Cleopatra undraiuaticr Or the banquet 
scene in ilaobetht Or the pastoral act 
in the Winter’s Tale> Vet in none of 
these is theie any conflict of wills In 
the whole range of drama there is 
scarcely a passage which one would call 
more specifically dramatic than the 
Scieen scene in the School for Scandal, ' 
yet It would be the veriest quibbling to 
argue th.it any appreciable part of its 
effect arises from the clash of will against 
will. This whole comedy', indeed, sufSces 1 


to show the emptmess of the theory. 
M'lth a little strain, it is pq^isible to brmg 
it witbm the letter of the formula; but 
who can pretend thaf any considerable 
part of the attraction or interest of the 
play la due to that possibility? 

The champions of the theory', more- 
over, place it on a metaphysical basis, 
finding in the will the essence of human 
personality, and therefore of the art 
which shows human personality raised to 
its highest power. It seems unnecessary', 
how'cver, to apply to Schopenhauer for 
an explanation of whatever validity' the 
theory may possess. For a sufficient ac- 
count of the matter, we need go no fur- 
ther than the simple psy diological obser- 
vation that human nature loves a fight, 
whether it be with clubs or with swords, 
with tongues or with brains One of the 
earliest forms of mediaeval drama was the 
estrif or flyting — the scolding match be- 
tween husband and wife, or between two 
rustic gossips. This motive is glorified 
in the quarrel between Brutus and Cas- 
sius, degraded in the patter of two 
“ knockabout comedians ” Certainly' there 
is nothing more telling in diama than a 
piece of “ cut-and-thrust ” dialogue after 
the fashion of the ancient “stitchomy- 
tliia ” When a whole tlieme inv olv mg 
conflict, or even a single scene of the 
nature described as a “ passage-at-arms ” 
comes naturally in the playwright's way, 
by' all means let bun seiae the opyioitu- 
nity. But do not let him reject a theme 
or scene as undraiiiatic, merely because it 
has no room for a clash of waning wills 

There is a variant of the conflict the- 
ory which underlines the word " obsta- 
cles” m the above-quoted dictum of 
Brunetiere, and lays down the rule: 
“No obstacle, no drama” Though tar 
from bemg univei sully valid, this form 
of the theory has a cei tain practical use- 
tulness, and may' well be borne in mind. 
Many a play would have reiiiumed un- 
written it the author had asked himself, 
“ Is there a sufficient obstacle between my 
two lovers?” or, m more general terms, 
“between my characters and the realiza- 
tion of their will’” There is nothing 
uioie futile than a play in which we feel 
that there is no real obstacle to the inev- 
itable happy ending, and that the curtain 
might just as W'ell fall m the middle of 
the first act as at the end of the third. 
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ComedM’<; are bound (though they reaeh 
tile stage only by utcident) m which the 
obstacle betiv^n Corydon and Phyllis, 
between Lord Edwin and Lady Ange'lina, 
is not even a defe^'t or peculiarity of 
character, but simply some trumpery 
misunderstanding which can be kept afoot 
only so long as every one concerned holds 
his or her commonsense in studious abey- 
ance “Pyiamus and Thisbe without the 
wall” may be taken as the formula for 
the whole type of play. But even in 
plays of a much highc^r type, the author 
might often ask himself with adiantage 
whether he could not strengthen his ob- 
stacle, and so accentuate the struggle 
which forms the m.itter of his play. 
Though conflict may not be essential to 
drama, yet, when you set forth to poi^ 
tray a struggle, jou may as well make 
it as real and intense as possible. . . . 

What, then, is the essence of diania, if 
conflict be not it? What is the common 
quality of themes, scenes, and incidents, 
which we recognue as specifically dra- 
matic? Perhaps we shall scarcely come 
nearer to a helpful definition than if we 
say that the essence of drama is c risis, 
A play IS a more or less rapidly-develop- 
ing crisis m destiny or circumstances, and 
a dramatic scene is a crisis within a 
crisis, clearly fiiithering the ultimate 
event. The clraiiia may be called the art 
of crises, as fiction is the art of gradual 
developments. It is the slowness of its 
process which diffeientiates tlie tyjiical 
novel from the tipical play If the nov- 
elist does not take advantage of the fa- 
cilities offered by liis form for portray- 
ing gradual change, whether in the way of 
giowth or of decaj, he renounces his own 
bn thriglit in order to trespass on the do- 
main of the di amatist. Must great novels 
embrace considerable segments of many 
lives; whereas the drama gives us only 
the culminating 2 )oints — or, shall we suy, 
the intersecting culminations'* — of two 
or three destinies. Some novelists have 
excelled precisely in the art with whwh 
they have made the gradations of change 
in character or circumstance so delicate 
as to be imperceptible from page to page, 
and measurable, as in real life, only when 
we look back over a considerable period. 
The dramatist, on the other hand, deals 
in rapid and startlmg changes, the pan- 


petm, as the Greeks called them, which 
may be the outcome of long, slow proc- 
esses, but which actually occur in very 
brief spaces of time. Nor is tins merely 
a mechanical cmnsequence of the narrow 
bmits of stage presentation The crisis- 
is as real, though not as inevitable, a part 
of human experience as the gradual de- 
velopment Even it the material condi- 
tions of the theater permitted the presen- 
tation of a whole 2Itddletndrch or Wana 
Kaieitma — as the conditions of the Chi- 
nese theater actually do — some drama- 
tists, we cannot doubt, would voluntarily 
renounce that license of prolixity, m 
order to cultivate an art of concentration 
and crisis The Greek drama “subjected 
to the faithful eyes,” as Horace phrases 
it, the Culminating points of the Greek 
ejiic; the modern drama places under the 
lens of theatrical presentment the culmi- 
nating points of modern experience. 

But, m.mifestly, it is not every crisis 
that is dramatic A serious illness, a 
lavv-suit, a bankruptcy, even an ordinary 
prosaic marriage, may be a crisis in a 
man’s life, without being necessarily, or 
even probably, material for drama. 
How, then, do we distinguish a dramatic 
from a nun-dramatic crisis’ Generally, 
I think, by the fact that it develops, or 
can be made naturally to develop, 
through a senes of minor crises, involv- 
ing more or less eniotion.-il excitement, 
<ind, if possible, the vivid manifestation 
of character . . 

And now, after all this discussion of 
the “ dramatic in theme and incident, it 
remains to be said that the tendency of 
recent theory, and of some recent prac- 
tice, has been to widen the meaning of 
the word, until it bursts the bonds of all 
definition Plays have been written, and 
hav e found some acceptance, in which the 
endeavor ot the dramatist has been to 
depict life, not in moments of crisis, but 
in its most level and humdrum ])hases, 
and to avoid any cris}iness of touih m 
the presentation of individual incidents. 
“ Dramatic,” in the eyes of writers of this 
school, has become a term of reproach, 
synonymous with “ theatrical.” They 
take their cue from Maeterlinck’s f.imous 
essay on The Tragical m Daily Life, in 
which he lays it down that: “An old 
man, seated in his arm-chair, waiting pa- 
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tiently, with his lamp beside him — sub- 
mitting with bent head to the presence of 
his soul and his destiny — motionless as 
he is, does }et live in reabty a deeper, 
more human, and more universal life than 
the lover who strangles his mistress, the 
captain who conquers m battle, or the 
husband who ‘ av enges his honor ’ ” They 
do not observe that Maeterlinck, m his 
own prattice»constantly deals with crises, 
and often with violent and startbng ones. 

At the same time, I am far from sug- 
gestmg that the reaction against the tra- 
ditional “ dramatic ” is a wholly mis- 
taken movement It is a valuable cor- 
rective of conventional theatricalism; and 
it has, at some points, positively enlarged 
the domain of dramatic art. Any move- 
ment 18 good which helps to free art from 
the tyranny of a code of rules and deft- 
mtions. The only really valid definition 
of the “dramatic” is: any representa- 
tion of imaginary personages which is 
capable of mteresting an average audi- 
ence assembled in a theater. We must 
gay, “representation of imaginary per- 
sonages " m order to exclude a lecture 
or a prise-fight; and we must say “an 
average audience ” (or something to that 
effect) in order to exclude a diMogue of 
Plato or of Landor, the recitation of 
which might interest a specially selected 
public. Any further attempt to limit the 
content of the term “ dramatic ” is simply 
the expression of an opinion that sudi- 
and-such forms of representation will not 
be found to interest an audience; and this 
opinion may always be rebutted bv ex- 
periment. In all that I have said, then, 
as to the dramatic and non-dramatic, I 
must be taken as meaning: “Such and 
such forma and methods have been found 
to please* and will probably please again 
They are, so to speak, safer and easier 
than other forms and methods But it is 
the part of original genius to override 
the dictates of experience, and nothing in 
these pages is designed to discourage 
original genius from making the at- 
tempt.” We have already seen, indeed, 
that in a certain type of play — the broad 
picture of a social phenomenon or en- 
vironment — it is preferable that no at- 
tempt be made to depict a marked crisis 
There should be just enough storv to af- 
ford a plausible excuse for raising and 
for lowering the curtain. 


Let us not, however, seem to grant too 
much to the mnovators and the quietists. 
To say that a drama should be, or tends 
to be, the presentation, ot a crisis m the 
hfe of ceitcun charallters, is by no means 
to insist on a mere arbitrary convention. 
It IS to make at once an induction trom 
the overwhelming majority of existing 
dramas and a deduction from the nature 
and inherent conditions of theatrical pres- 
entation. The fact that theatrical con- 
ditions often encourage a violent exag- 
geration of the characteristically dra- 
matic elements in life does not make 
these elements any the less real or any 
the less characteristically dramatic. It 
IS true that crispness of handling may 
easily degenerate into the pursuit of 
mere pic^re-poster situation; but that 
is no reason why the artist should not 
seek to achieve crispness within the 
bounds prescribed by nature and com- 
monsense There is a drama — I have 
myself seen it — in which the heroine, 
fleeing from the villain, is stopped by a 
yawning chasm The pursuer is at her 
heels, and it seems as though she has no 
resource but to hurl herself into the 
abyss But she is accompanied by three 
Indian servants, who happen, by the 
mercy of Providence, to be accomplished 
acrobats. The second climbs on the 
shoulders of the first, the third on the 
shoulders of the second; and then the 
whole trio falls forward across the chasm, 
the top one grasping some bush or 
creeper on the other side; so that a liv- 
ing bridge is formed, on which the hero- 
ine (herself, it would seem, somethmg 
of an acrobat) can cross the dizzy gulf 
and bid defiance to the baffled villain. 
This is clearly a dramatic crisis within 
our definition, but, no less clearly, it is 
not a piece of rational or commendable 
drama To say that such-and-such a fac- 
tor is necessary, or highly desirable, in a 
dramatic scene, is bv* no means to imply 
that every scene which contains this fac- 
tor is good drama Let us take the case 
of another heroine — Nina in Sir Arthur 
Pmero’s JT»» Howe in Order The sec- 
ond wife of Filmer Jesson, she is con- 
tinually being offered up as a sacrifice on 
the altar dedicated to the memory of his 
adored first wife Not only her husband 
but the relatives of the sainted Annabel 
make her hfe a burden to her. Then 
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there comes to her knowledge — she ob- 
tains absolute proof — that Annabel was 
anything bat the saint she was beheved 
to be. By a single word she can over- 
turn tlie altar 'ot her martyrdom, and 
shatter the dearest illusion of her perse- 
cutor. Shall she speak that word, or 
shall she not? Here is a crisis which 
comes witlim our definition just as 
clearly as the other; only it happens to 
be entirely natural and probable, and 
emmently illustrative of character. 


Ought we, then, to despise it because of 
the element it has m common with the 
picture-poster situation of preposterous 
melodrama? Surely not. Let those who 
have the art — the extremely dehcate and 
difficult art — of makmg drama with- 
out the characteristically dramatic mgre- 
dients, do so by all means; but let them 
not seek to lay an embargo on the judi- 
cious use of these mgreiffients as they 
present themselves m lue. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE UNITED STATES 


As stated Sn the Introduction (see p. 
tU) the editorial and bibliographical ap- 
paratus of this new Supplement does not 
conform to that used in the earlier part 
of the book. 'What follows here is intended 
chiefly as a very brief summary, a bird’s- 
eje view, of the subject to serve as gen- 
eral introduction to the twelve texts that 
follow. 

Although plays were produced in the 
'United States before 1700, little criticism 
has survived from the early period. The 
18th Century furnishes the flrst examples 
of native playwritmg based on American 
themes and using dialogue of somewhat 
native flavor. Interesting examples of 
early American criticism may be found 
in The American Theater aa Seen by its 
Critica, 176Z-1934, compiled by Montrose 
J. Moses and John Mason Brown (1934), 
By far the greater part of what was 
written during the 19th Century was con- 
cerned with acting and anecdotes of the 
atage, but among the occasional lectures 
or articles by the playwrights Dion 
Bouclcault, Bronson Howard and James 
A. Herne may be found curious and illu- 
minating passages on the technique and 
philosophy of the drama. Somewhat later 
the playwright Augustus Thomas pref- 
aced several of his published plays with 
practical treatises on technique. The reg- 
ular play reviewers of the last part of 
the Century were largely concerned with 
acting and production, though Wdliam 
Winter (who reprinted hundreds of his 
reviews in several volumes) evolved more 
or less by implication certain dramatic 
theories. — During the early years of the 
goth Century several “ movements ” were 
Started by playwrights, poets, producers, 
and outsiders, intended to decentralize 
the theater, encourage native playwriting 
and develop novel forms of drama. 
Among the propagandists of the time 
who formulated their ideas in articles 
and books were the poet-playwright 
Percy MacKaye {The Playhouae and the 
Play, 1909, and The Civic Theater, 1913) ; 
Thomas H. Dickinson {The Caae of 


American J>rama, 1915; The Tnaiirgenf 
Theater, 1917; and Playmrighta of the 
New American Theater, 4.925) ; Sheldon 
Cheney {The New Movement in the Thea- 
ter, 1914, and The Art Theater, 1935) ; 
Kenneth Macgowan {The Theater of To- 
morrow, 1931); and Oliver M. Sayler 
{Our American Theater, 1933). 

Meantime the historians and keepers 
of records, whose pioneer work is based 
largely on source materials, were keeping 
pace with the development of the Ameri- 
can playwright. The basic texts in this 
category are Arthur Hobson Quinn’s A 
History of the American Drama From 
the Beginning to the Civil War (1933), 
and A History of the American Drama 
From the Civil War to the Present Day 
( 1936 ), and Montrose J. Moses’ The Amer- 
ican Dramatist (1935), To these should be 
added a few others, amplifying and mod- 
ifying them so far as facts and conclu- 
sions are concerned: Richard Burton’s 
The New American Drama (1913) ; Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton’s The Drama in Eng- 
lish (1930); Burns Mantle’s American 
Playwrights of Today (1938) ; Barrett H. 
Clark’s A Study of the Modem Drama 
(1938) and An Hour of American Drama 
(1930) ; Margaret G. Mayorga’s A Short 
History of the American Drama; Com- 
mentaries on Plays Prior to 1930 (1933) ; 
George Freedley’s and John A. Reeves’ 
History of the Theater (1941) ; Joseph 
Wood Krutch’s The Americaji, Drama 
Since 1918 (1939) ; John Anderson’s The 
American Theater (1938) and Box Office 
(1939) ; Eleanor Flexner’s American 
Playwrights: 1918-1938 (1938) ; and 

Frank Hurlburt O’Hara’s Today in 
American Drama (1939). The standard 
chronological record of dramatic produc- 
tions IS Burns Mantle’s The Best Plays 
of 1919-SO and the Year Book of the 
Drama in America (1930), an annual 
published regularly from 1930 to the 
present time. This series has since been 
supplemented, in collaboration with Gar- 
rison P. Sherwood, by The Best Plays of 
1899-1909 (1944) and The Beat Plays of 
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1909-1919 (1933). For references on 
drama and theater In general, and espe- 
cially on American drama, see Bernard 
Sobel’s Theater Handbook and Digest of 
Plays (1940). 

Among the few regular reviewers t of 
plays for newspapers and periodicals who 
have collected some of their criticisms in 
book form are Norman Hapgood (The 
Stage in America, 1897-1900, 1901) ; Ar- 
thur Ruhl (Second Ntghts, 1914) ; Walter 
Prichard Eaton (The American Stage of 
Today, 1908; At the New Theater and 
Others, 1910; Plays and Players, 1916); 
Clayton Hamilton (Studies in Stagecraft, 
1914; Problems of the Playwright, 1917; 
Seen on the Stage, 1920) ; Alexander 
Woollcott (Shouts and Murmurs, 1922; 
Enchanted Aisles, 1924; Going to Pieces, 
1928) ; Ludwig Lewisohn (The Drama 
and the Stage, 1922) ; Stark Young (The 
Flower in Drama, 1923) ; Percy Ham- 
mond (But IS it Art>, 1927; This Atom 
in the Audience, 1940); John Mason 
Brown (Upstage, 1930; Two on the 
Aisle, 1938, Broadway in Review, 1940; 
Letters from Greenroom Ghosts, 1934; 
Seeing Things, 1916) ; and George Jean 
Nathan (beginning with Another Book 
on the Theater, 1915, and continuing with 
an average of one new book a year to 
date). 

The books of Brander Matthews, 
partly composed of reprinted essays and 
partly larger treatises written prima- 
rily as books, extend over a fairly long 
period (some are mentioned in the sec- 
tion devoted to Matthews’ work) ; the 
more formal and elaborate treatises on 
dramatic technique, by Matthews and 
others, remain to be mentioned. Brander 
Matthews’ Principles of Playmaking 
(1919) ; A Study of the Drama (1910), 
and scattered essays in The Historical 
Novel (1901) and other volumes; Clayton 
Hamilton’s The Theory of the Theater 
and Other Principles of Dramatic Oriti- 
eism (newly consolidated edition includ- 
ing an earlier work of the same title and 
three other books) (1939), So You’re 
Writing a Play^ (1935); William T. 
Price’s The Technique of the Drama 
^1892) ; The Analysis of Play Oonstruo- 

1 It Is to be regretted that Brooks Atkin- 
Bon, for many years critic on the New York 
Times, has not seen fit to reprint his reviews 
in book form. 


tion and Dramatic Principle (1908) ; 
Why Plays Fail (1912) ; and The Philos- 
ophy of Dramatic Principle kmd Method 
(1912) ; Eugene Walter’s How to Write 
a Play (1925) ; Mario SWan’s How You 
Can Write Plays (1927); The Art of 
Playwriting (1928), lectures by Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Langdon Mitchell, Ra- 
chel Crothers, Gilbert Emery, and others; 
George Pierce Baker’s Dramatic Tech- 
nique (1919) ; John Howard Lawson’s 
Theory and Technique of Playwriting 
(1936) ; Arthur Edwin Krows’ Play- 
writing for Profit (1928) ; Kenneth 
Rowe’s Write That Play (1939), Jose- 
phine Niggli’s Pointers on Playwriting 
(1945) ; and Alan Reynolds Thompson’s 
The Anatomy of Drama (1946). In books 
of various kmds — historical, theoretical, 
philosophical — are to be found more or 
less pertinent sections of interest so far 
as dramatic theory is concerned. Among 
the many works in this field may be 
mentioned Archibald Henderson’s The 
Changing Drama (1919) ; Isaac Gold- 
berg’s The Drama of Tiansition (1922); 
Joseph T. Shipley’s The Quest for Liter- 
ature (1931), H. K, Motherwell’s The 
Theater of Today (revised, 1927) ; Stark 
Young’s The Theater (1927) ; Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’ The Dramatic Imagination 
(1941) ; Mordecai Gorelik’s New Thea- 
ters for Old (1940) ; Anita Block’s The 
Changing World in Plays and Theater 
(1939); Arthur Hopkins’ How’s Your 
Second Actf (revised, 1931) ; Lee Simon- 
son’s The Stage is Set (193J) ; John Gass- 
ner’s Masters of the Drama (1940) ; Paul 
Green’s The Hawthorn Tree (1943) ; 
Harold Clurman’s The Fervent Years 
(1945). 

It is worth while to consult the prefaces 
of a number of published plays, espe- 
cially those written by the authors them- 
selves; many of these are illuminating on 
matters affectmg the writers’ intentions. 
See especially the published plays of Paul 
Green, Lillian Heilman, Clifford Odets, 
William Saroyan, Irwin Shaw, Maxwell 
Anderson, John Howard Lawson, Sidney 
Howard. 

Finally, an immense amount of mate- 
rial on drama and occasional papers on 
technical practice and theory, are to be 
found in the files of newspapers (espe- 
cially the New York Sunday Times), in 
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trade magazines (Billboard, Variety, The izing in dramatic news, like Theater ArU, 
Dramatic Mirror) ; in magazmes special- The Drama, Poet Lore. 


WILLIAM T. PRICE 


William Thompson Price was born in 
Kentucky in 1846 and died in New York 
in 1930. Well educated as a youth, he 
served in the Civil War, he travelled 
widely m Europe in the late 60’s, at- 
tended the Universities of Leipzig and 
Berlin, and on his return home he stud- 
ied for the law and was admitted to the 
bar at Louisville. However, he was more 
interested in writing than in the law, and 
he became dramatic critic on the Ooaner- 
Journal, During the next few years he 
wrote biographies of actors and one suc- 
cessful play. In the middle 80’s he came 
to New York, where he was in turn 
dramatic editor on the Star, play reader 
for A. M. Palmer, and adviser to several 
persons in the theater world, and closely 
connected with dramatic affairs Arthur 
Edwin Krows, author of Play Production 
in America and Playwriting for Profit, 
a student and later on associated with 
Price, writes that “by 1900 Price had 
become so concerned about the horde of 
struggling playwrights who importuned 
him — especially after he had published 
his Technique of the Drama in 1893 — that 
with H. A du Souchet ... he started 
his American School of Playwriting in 
New York (first establishment of its 
kind in the world). Du Souchet, who 
acted m an adi isory capacity, soon with- 
drew ” Meantime Price continued to 
serve the theater of his day as adviser to 
managers and writers, as reviewer, and 
as legal adviser m plagiarism cases; all 


this in addition to running his School and 
giving time and energy to his students. 
Among the latter he counted such dram- 
atists as Thomas Dixon Jr., Benjamin 
Chapin, Preston Gibson, Edward Laska, 
and Norman Lee Swartout. 

Krows’ Playwriting for Profit (N. Y. 
1938), a practical manual on technique, 
is not only a much-needed amplification 
of Price’s basic theories, but is to some 
extent based upon Price’s ideas, not, it 
should be added, in spite of Krows’ own 
statements, so derivative as might ap- 
pear from a first reading. In a letter to 
the editor of the present volume, Krows 
writes ■ “ It is because Price’s work on 
playmaking technique was written always 
with intent to use in direct student train- 
ing that strangers are rarely at once im- 
pressed when they first read about Prop- 
osition. It IS one of those helps whose 
value becomes evident only as it is dili- 
gently applied Price fashioned it for 
service and not to invite buyers. ... It 
comes as a tool to be applied to a specific 
job, in the absence of which it seems arbi- 
trary and dull ’’ 

Price’s principal writings are The Tech- 
nique of the Drama (1893) ; The Analy- 
sis of Play Construction and Dramatic 
Principle (1908) , Why Plays Fail 
(1913); The Philosophy of Dramatic 
Principle and Method (issued semi- 
privately in parts, 1908-9) ; and The 
American Playwright (1912-1913), a 
monthly magazme. 


THE PROPOSITION! 


[Chapter VII, The Proposition] 


(1908) 


A dramatic Proposition is the brief 
logical statement or syllogism of that 
which has to be demonstrated by tne 
&mplete Action of the play. 

Its simplest and perhajls its universal 

iBeprlnted selections from The Analvsis 
of Plav Construction find Dramatic Prin- 
mplc (N. Z., 1908). 


form, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, is a statement in three clauses: 
first, the conditions of the Action; sec- 
ond, the cause of the Action; third, the 
result of the Action. The third clause 
involves the problem and may be put as 
a problem. 

Liet us first consider a play that is far 
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miliar to every reader and theatergoer, 
Romeo and Jultet. Shakespeare had his 
material for this play in the shape of an 
Italian romance. The wonderful thing 
he did consists mainly or notably in the 
apphcation of his art to it. It is sheer 
nonsense to imagine that Shakespeare 
wrote unpremeditatedly and without a 
systematic and conscious technique. 
With the possible single exception of 
Massinger, he was the only dramatist of 
his period who seemed to possess a com- 
plete technique fitted to the stage of his 
day. Ben Jonson was a scholar, ac- 
quainted with Aristotle and the old 
classic drama, it is true, but Shakespeare 
was the supreme artist. 

He has reduced this romantic Italian 
story to a definite Proposition, That 
general Proposition was: — Two young 
members of families in deadly strife fall 
in love. They marry. Will it result hap- 
pily and reunite the families’ 

Shakespeare, however, had the story 
before him and could be more definite 
and could reduce it to individuals at 
once: Romeo and Juliet, members of the 
houses of Montague and Capulet, in 
deadly strife, fall in love. They marry. 
Will this marriage result happily and re- 
unite the families’ The third clause is 
the problem to be worked out, but the 
result can be put as a statement. Put 
as a question or problem, its alternatives 
have to he answered with a Yes or No. 
They marry with a happy result’ No 
The families are reunited’ Yes I Put as 
a statement it requires a setting-forth of 
the How. All this has to be worked out. 

We believe that plays are ordinarily 
written without a conception of the tech- 
nical forn^that we give for a Proposition. 
To write a play on the general idea that 
it must have a beginning, a middle and an 
end, results in many successful plays and 
just as many failures. What we may call 
the French method, which undoubtedly 
involves the idea of a technical Proposi- 
tion such as we give it, is a little more 
specific in that it makes the middle of 
the play the climax and thereby becomes 
more specific and more scientific. They 
wrote to and from that climax. I shall 
point out, later on, that climax used with 
reference to the Proposition is a danger- 
ous and misleading term. But, in the 
bands of a dramatist who understands 


the art it answers the purpose. We be- 
lieve it, however, to be less definite and 
comprehensive than the logical formula 
of Proposition which we have intro- 
duced. ' 

A full understanding and acceptance 
of the second clause of the Proposition, 
as we frame it, is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It represents the cause of the 
Action. Misapprehension and confusion 
commonly exist in the minds of the in- 
expert as to the significance of this term. 
They are apt to imagine that the cause 
of &e Action is that Romeo and Juliet 
fall in love. Not at all. That is the be- 
ginning of the Action and belongs to 
the conditions of it. From that starting- 
pomt any number of romantic or real 
happenings could ensue. A play could 
not be made out of those conditions with- 
out something definite, something that 
we call the cause of the Action. To as- 
sign a mere middle and end to a senes of 
happenings would not necessarily make 
it a play. Even a climax, in the general 
sense of the most interesting scene or sit- 
uation, would not help matters. It is 
because Romeo and Juliet marry, with 
the swift following consequences, that we 
have Action. 

Sooner or later the dramatist must 
determme upon the Proposition of bis 
play. He may not get it at once, but 
a discussion of the method and procur- 
ing it must he deferred It is your busi- 
ness now to understand what a Proposi- 
tion IS and its relation to the other parts 
of a play. 

The play now selected for illustration 
is an exceedingly simple and effective 
one, Ingomar. The Theme of the author’s 
play was love. Endless plays have been 
and can yet be written on that Theme, 
but the general Theme is not definite 
enough for practical purposes. What 
kind of love? And so you go on, nar- 
rowing it down. Arrived at the Proposi- 
tion, whether found in a complete story 
with a dramatic Proposition, or a story 
be devised to fit a philosophy, the play 
must resolve itself into a Proposition or 
the dramatist has no starting-point. 
There must be nothing abstract about 
it; it must concern people. A moral 
Proposition for a play may have its ab- 
stract form, but the working Proposition 
must be concrete. 
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Your first step upon solid ground will 
be made wbpn 70a assure yourself of the 
truth of this dramatic law and when you 
convince yourself that it is a universal 
and mevitable retirement. 

Again I repeat the admonition that 
you make sure that you understand and 
accept the Proposition as the real start- 
ing-point of the construction and subse- 
quent writing of a play. Unless you 
/can reduce your play to a Proposition 
you have no play. What is your play 
about? If you cannot answer that in 
two lines or so, you have no play. . . . 

We must confine the Proposition of 
the play to the idea that controls the 
play and holds it together from begin- 
ning to end. If, then, you can destroy 
the play by means of a false Proposition, 
you can also destroy the Proposition by 
departing from it in the course of the 
Action of the play. If, in writing a 
play, a change is made, a departure 
taken, then you are compelled to go 
back and make the Proposition conform 
to it. If you complete a play without 
having formulated a Proposition and 
then find that you cannot formulate one. 


and cannot make play and Proposition 
consist, your labor is lost, for there must 
be a dramatic Proposition or there can 
be no play. 

A Proposition must be susceptible of 
being worked out; there must be material 
for it. If a Plot cannot be evolved from 
it, the Proposition is inadequate. If it is 
a Proposition for which a play of not 
more than one or two acts can he de- 
vised, it is folly to try to work it out in 
three or five acts. . . . 

The difficulty which an untrained 
writer experiences in reducing a play 
to its Proposition, its lowest terms, con- 
sists in the necessity of excluding from 
the Proposition characters that belong 
to the Plot simply or to the Action sim- 
ply. If we included the means of carry- 
ing out a Proposition we would infringe 
upon the Plot. . . . The dramatist’s mind 
must be able to make distinctions ; other- 
wise the Proposition, the Plot and the 
Action would all be the same thing to 
him. If Proposition means Plot, and 
Plot means Proposition, and Action 
means Plot, &c., there would be no 
earthly use in our establishing the terms 
at aU, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE AND METHOD 1 

(About 1908) 


A Proposition is a statement in terms 
of truth to be demonstrated. You have 
its counterpart in any proposition in 
Euciid. Q EJD. It may be thrown into 
the form of a syllogism. In every case 
in court the lawyer is restricted to the 
pleadings. A man owns a horse; another 
steals it; the punishment is demanded. 
In a civil suit it is exactly the same thing. 
There is a matter at issue The first 
clause contains the conditions, the second 
the cause of the action. It is obvious that 
the cause of the action m the above ex- 
ample IS the stealing of the horse by the 
man. Destroy either of these two terms 
in the Proposition, and the case is set- 
tled, the Proposition after that_ — the 
legal Proposition as a whole — having no 
Vidue. • 

1 Reprinted selections from The American 
PlayimcM. (N T, 19ia-13. Originally 
issued in typewritten and printed form, pri- 
vately issued about 1908 ) 


What is your play about? That is the 
most important thing. It is answered in 
the Proposition of your play according 
as it is given in the form of a statement 
or a problem in its third clause. It 
should be susceptible of being given in 
a line or so, for the Prop'ositibn is the 
least common denominator of the action. 

If the inexpert writer, not understand- 
ing the drama (however much or little 
he may know of anything or everything 
else), IS asked to give the Proposition of 
his play he will proceed to make a ram- 
bling recital of about everything con- 
tained in the play. “ What is your play 
about’” “Love,” he- answers, smiling 
in benignant triumph. 

That is no Proposition. That gives no 
idea of a distinct Action. The Bible 
preaches love. Michelet has written a 
book on love. Library shelves and waste- 
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baskel-s are filled with poems on love. 
Love IS infinitely various and intricate. 
The milkyway of the drama is composed 
of myriads of plays on love. No, love 
may be the theme of your play, but not 
the Proposition. 

All of Shakespeare’s plays have a theme 
— love, ambition, jealousy — and so with 
Moli&re — avarice, hypocrisy — and so 
with all plays "of the best value. You 
mistake Theme for Proposition What 
do you suppose we have made Theme a 
separate prmciple for if it is identical 
with Proposition’ The general Theme 
may be narrowed down to a definite ab- 
stract Proposition, but an abstraction 
is the negation of drama. A Proposition 
is objective or nothing. From the very 
definition of a drama the Proposition 
must concern people and must be con- 
crete. The moral philosophy of a play is 
in the nature of a Proposition, and it may 
easily be the inception of the play, the 
idea out of which it grows. 

How do you get the Proposition of a 
play’ By deduction or induction, by 
accident or research, from your philos- 
ophy of life and from your innermost 
heart or conviction, or from external 
happenings that have penetrated to your 
sympathies. What would a virtuous 
woman do who was put to the most ex- 
acting test’ Or, what is the severest 
test to which a virtuous woman could 
be put’ Such an inquiry might occur 
to you idly, and it might start you toward 
a definite Proposition. 

As said, it must be definite and com- 
plete. It must be reduced to human 
agencies. The Book of Homilies or any 
Philosophy of Ethics or Aesthetics can 
furnish yen wth all the abstractions and 
arguments. Wherever you begin you 
must reach the individual. Your genius 
is not restricted m its methods of 
thought until it treads on the sacred 
ground of the Drama, and then it must 
pay toll. You must invent or discover 
the facts to fit your philosophy. Thus 
the Drama makes brothers of geniuses 
of all kinds. Whatever his process of 
thought the true dramatist is necessarily 
a moralist and philosopher | the situa- 
tion-writer IS not , . . 

A Proposition involves the whole play. 
It must have a certain magnitude and 
that action of the play must be com- 


mensurate with it. It suggests action, 
for the last clause requires ^hat a prob- 
lem be worked out. Doubt is expressed. 
The facts are given; opposition is en- 
countered — let it be i^'i an affair of love, 
as in Borneo and Juliet, and the question 
is. Will the marriage be happy’ Then, 
as the action develops, will he or she be 
able to do this or that’ Each turn giv- 
ing new effort or hope to the characters, 
so that we are constantly saying, “ Will 
he’ ” “ Will she’ ” But it is all directed 
toward the solution of the one mam thing 
at issue. We look to the result of the 
complete action. 

The Proposition, then, must include 
all m a play from the beginning to the 
end. It does not and cannot express all 
of the details, but those details are 
evolved from it. Question the Proposi- 
tion, and the means of solution and the 
subordinate and logical Action will be 
found. Nothing is said in the Proposi- 
tion of Borneo and Juliet of any of the 
subordinate characters, or any of the 
incidents and scenes required in the 
Action. The Proposition seems meager 
— and it has to be m order to be com- 
prehensive — ^but it is definite. It may 
also be said that it would apply to many 
plays. That is true, and it explans a say- 
ing by Boucicault, who liked to speak in 
apparent paradoxes and to seem daring 
in his utterances, that all stories have been 
written. He could not have meant that 
all plays have been written, but that 
meaning is attached to it by the play- 
wright who wants a pretext to become 
a thief. . . . 

Do not then, for a moment, imagine 
that, from the fact that plays so far as 
Proposition is concerned fall apparehtly 
under distinct heads, novelty and inde- 
pendence of thought are restricted. In- 
dividuality always remains, whatever 
the classification. It would be impos- 
sible to frame a Proposition, new as it 
might seem, upon which only one play 
could be written.i 

1 Erows points out that alihongli Pries 
spoke of "Btumbiing" on the idea of Propo- 
sition after the establishment of his School 
in 1901, there is evidence, in The Technique 
of the Drama (1892), that the germ Idea had 
taken root in mis mind much eariier. For 
example, on p S of that book, we Snd the 
following* “A drama must deal with ae 
cepted facts or definitely prove a given 
proposition." 
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BRANDER MATTHEWS 


James Biander Matthews (the James 
was soon dropped) was born in New Or- 
leans in 1853. He was educated for the 
most part in the North, and was grad- 
uated from Columbia College in 1871. 
His lifelong interest in the theater, 
which began before or during his imder- 
graduate years, was stimulated by ex- 
tended travel in Europe, where he did 
a great deal of playgoing. He wrote sev- 
eral plays, some for production by ama- 
teur players, and some for the profes- 
sional stage. At least one of these en- 
joyed a commercial run. 

In 1891 he lectured at Columbia Uni- 
versity on literary subjects, and the fol- 
lowing year he became a professor of 
literature. In 1899 he was appointed 
Professor of Dramatic Literature. This, 
according to a short biographical account 
of Matthews in Authors Today and Yes- 
terday (1933), was a “landmark in 
American university development, mark- 
ing the establishment of the first dra- 
matic chair m an English-speaking uni- 
versity.” 

From 1899 to 1994, when he retired, 
Matthews developed, as lecturer, teacher 
and writer, the principles which under- 
lie his basic contentions that the drama 
‘ was a separate art, and could be studied 
not in the library, but only in the thea- 


ter” (Clayton Hamilton). Matthews 
died in 1939. 

The importance of Brander Matthews’ 
teachings consisted partly in his insis- 
tence on considering playwritmg as 
a craft based upon more or less rigid 
principles determined by the physical 
shape of the theater, the capabilities of 
the actor, and the audience His knowl- 
edge of the English, French and Amer- 
ican theaters of his day, and bis familiar- 
ity with the theoretical writings of 
Bruneti6re and Sarccy, whose basic 
principles he popularized, did much to 
Stimulate young critics and playwrightfi 
in the United Slates to participate in 
that widespread movement of the past 
generation that culminated in the adult 
drama that began to appear in the early 
1920’s. Matthews’ various theoretical 
writings on the drama and theater are 
to be found in many volumes of his col- 
lected critical works, but particularly in 
the following: Studies of the Stage 
(1894) ; The Development of the Drama 
(1903) ; MoUire Sis Life and Works 
(1910) ; A Study of the Drama (1910) ; 
Shakespeare as a Playwright (1913); 
A Book About the Theater (1910) ; The 
Principles of Playmaking (1919) j Play- 
wrights on Playmaking (1919) ; and Sip 
Van Winkle Goes to the Play (1936), 
His autobiography, These Many Years, 
appeared in 1917. 


THE ART OP THE DRAMATIST 1 
[From The Development of the Drama] 
(1903) 


III 


It is, perhaps, going a little too far to 
assert that the drama can be as inde- 
endent of literature as painting may 
e, or as seuipture; and yet this is an 

1 Reprinted extracts, tio^ The Develop- 
ment of the Drama, New York, 1903, by 
permission of the publishers, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Copyright, 1903, by Brander 
Matthews. 


overstatement only: it is not an untruth. 
The painter seeks primarily for pictorial 
effects, and the sculptor for plastic ef- 
fects — just as tiie dramatist is seeking 
primarily for dramatic effects. On the 
other hand, there is no denying that the 
masterpieces of the graphic arts have 
all of them a poetic quality in addition to 
their pictorial and plastic qualities To 
be recognized as masterpieces, they must 
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needs possess something more than 
merely technical merits , but without 
these technical merits they would not be 
masterpieces No fresco, no bas-relief, 
is fine because of its poetic quality alone. 
In like manner, we may be sure that there 
is no masterpiece of the drama in which 
the poetic quality, however remarkable 
it may be, is not sustained by a solid 
structure of dramaturgic technic. The 
great dramatist must be a poet, of 
course; but first of all he must be a thea- 
ter-poet, to borrow the useful German 
term. And it is a German critic — 
Schlegel — who has drawn attention to 
the difference in dramatic capacity which 
subsists among nations equally distin- 
guished for intellect, “so that theatrical 
talent would seem to be a peculiar qual- 
ity, essentially distinct from the poetic 
gift m general.” By the phrase “theat- 
rical talent” Schlegel obviously means 
the dramaturgic faculty, the skill of the 
born play-maker Voltaire says some- 
where that the success of a poem lies 
largely in the choice of a subject; and 
it is even more certain that the success 
of a play lies in the choice of the special 
aspects of the subj'ect which shall be 
shown in action on the stage. If the poet 
is not a playwright, or if he cannot ac- 
quire the playwright’s gift of picking out 
Ae scenes which will unfailingly move 
the hearts of the spectators, then his sheer 
poetic power will not save him, nor any 
afiluence of imagery — just as no lux- 
uriance of decoration would avail to keep 
a house standing if the foundations were 
faulty. 

This dramaturgic faculty, without 
which the most melodious poet cannot 
hope to Will acceptance as a dramatist, 
seems to be generally instinctive. It is 
a birthright of the play-maker, from 
whom it can sometimes be acquired by 
poets not so gifted by nature. For ex- 
ample, Victor Hugo was a poet who was 
not a born playwright, but who man- 
aged to attain the essential principles of 
the craft — essential principles which 
poets of the power and sweep of Byron 
and Browning weVe never able to grasp. 
These British bards were without the 
dramaturgic faculty which was pos- 
sessed, in some measure, by the unlit- 
erary play-makers who devised the 
Itahan comedy-of-mosks. 


In the early days of any art there is 
always imperfect differentiatvon ; and the 
polychromatic bas-reliefs of the Egyp- 
tians remind us that it was long be- 
fore painting and sr/ilpture were sep- 
arated. Not only are comedy and trag- 
edy not carefully kept apart, but the 
drama itself is commingled with much 
that is not truly dramatic, and only by 
slow degrees is it able to disentangle it- 
self from these extraneous matters. 
Even in the days of the great Greeks a 
lyric element survived in their tragedies 
which was often quite undramatic; aad 
even in England, under Elizabeth, the 
stage was sometimes made to serve as a 
pulpit on which a sermon was preached, 
or as a platform on which a lecture was 
delivered, while the action of the play 
was forced to stand still. 

There is also to be noted in every pe- 
riod of play-making a frequent element 
of mere spectacle. The rhythmic move- 
ments of the Greek chorus in the orches- 
tra and their statuesque attitudes were 
meant to take the eye, like the coronation 
processions in the English chronicle-play 
of “Henry VIII.” 

IV 

. . . [These] are mere accidental ac- 
cessories; and they have no vital relation 
to the fundamental principles of drama- 
turgy. By slow degrees the dramatist 
gets control of his material, and comes 
to a conscious appreciation of the necessi- 
ties of his art. He may not be able to 
formulate the condibons which these 
necessities impose, but be has an intuitive 
perception of their requirements. These 
dramaturgic principles are not mere 
rules laid down by theoretical critics, 
who have rarely any acquaintance with 
the actual theater; they are laws, in- 
herent in the nature of the art itself, 
standing eternal, as immitigable to-day 
as when Sophocles was alive, or Shake- 
spere, or Mohhre. It is because these 
laws are unchanging that the observation 
of the modern theater helps to give us an 
insight into the methods of the ancient 
theater. And we can go a step further, 
and confess &at the latest burlesque in 
a music-hall, with its topical songs and 
its parodies, may be of immediate assist- 
ance to us in seizing the intent and in 
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understanding the methods of Aristo- 
phanes. 

To M. Ferdinand Brunetifere — who 
profited, perhaps, by a hint of Hegel’s — 
we owe the clearest statement of one im- 
portant law only* dimly perceived by 
earlier critics. He declares that the 
drama differs from the other forms of 
literature m that it must always deal 
with some exertion of the human will. 
If a play is really to interest us, it must 
present a struggle, its chief character 
must desire something, striving for it 
with ail the forces of his being. Aristotle 
has defined tragedy as “ the imitation of 
an action,” but by action he does not 
mean mere movement — the fictitious bus- 
tle often found in melodrama and in 
farce. Perhaps the Greek critic intended 
action to be interpreted struggle, a 
straggle in which the hero knows what 
he wants, and wants it with all his might, 
and does his best to get it. He may be 
thwarted by some overpowering antag- 
onist, or may be betrayed by some in- 
ternal weakness of his own soul, but the 
strength of the play and its interest to 
the spectator wiU lie m the balance of 
the contending forces. • • . 

A determined will, resolute in seeking 
its own end, this is what we always find 
in the dramatic form; and this is what 
we do not find in the lyric or the epic 
In the lyric the poet is satisfied if he is 
able to set forth his own sentiment. The 
epic poet — with whom the novelist must 
needs be classed nowadays — has to do 
mainly with adventure and with charac- 
ter. His narrative is ncJt necessarily dra- 
matic; it may, if he should so prefer, be 
as placid as a mill-pond. There is no 
obligation on the novelist to deal with 
what Stevenson has finely called the 
great passionate crises of existence 
“when duty and inclination come nobly 
to the grapple.” He may do so if he 
chooses, and if he does, his novel is then 
truly dramatic; but he need not deal 
with this conflict unless he likes, and not 
a few novels of distinction are not in- 
tended to be dramatic. Gil Bias, Tom 
Jones, and Waverley, Mr. Pickwick and 
Tartarin of Tarascon, Silas Lapham and 
Pluckleberry Finn, are lyne of them 
beings of unfaltering determination, nor 
do they exert a controlling influence over 
the conduct of the stories to which they 


have given their names. Each of them is 
more or less a creature of accident and 
a victim of circumstance. No one of 
them IS master of his own fate, or even 
steersman of his own bark on the voyage 
of life. M Brunetihre has drawn our 
attention to the many resemblances be- 
tween “ Gil Bias ” and the “ Marriage of 
Figaro ” in local color and in moral tone ; 
and then he points out that the comic 
hero of tlie novel is the sp*ort of chance — 
he IS passive, while the comic hero of the 
play is active, he has made up his mind 
to defend his bride against his master; 
and this struggle is the core of the com- 
edy. The drama of Beaumarchais might 
be turned into a narrative easily enough ; 
but the story of Lesage could never be 
made mto a play. And here we may per- 
ceive a reason why the modern novel of 
character-analysis can very seldom be 
dramatized successfully. . . . 

There is yet another corollary of this 
law of M. Brunetihre’s ; or at least there 
is a chance to use it here to elucidate a 
principle often insisted upon ^ another 
French critic. The late Francisque 
Sarcey maintamed that every subject for 
a play, every theme, eveiy plot, con- 
tained certain possible scenes which the 
playwright was bound to present on the 
stage. These he called the seines d 
fnire, the scenes which had to be done, 
which could not be shirked, but must be 
shown in action. He asserted that the 
spectator vaguely desires these scenes, 
and IS dumbly disappointed if they take 
place behind closed doors and if they are 
only narrated Now, if the drama deals 
with a struggle, then the incidents of the 
plot most likely to arouse and sustain 
the interest of the audience are those in 
which the contending forees'are seen 
grappling with one another; and these 
are therefore the seines 4 faire, the 
scenes that have to be set upon the stage 
before the eyes of the spectators. 

Thus it IS in the presence of the public 
that Sophocles brings Oedipus to the full 
discovery of the fatal secret he has per- 
sisted in seeking. Thus Shakspere lets us 
behold a street-brawl of the Montagues 
and Capulets before making us witnesses 
of the love at first sight of Romeo and 
Juliet. Nor is Shakspere satisfied to 
have some minor character tell us how 
lago dropped the poison of jealousy into 
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Othello’s ear: he makes us see it 'with our 
own ejres, — just as Molitre makes us hear 
Tartuffe’s casuistical pleading with Or- 
gan’s wife. One of the most obvious de- 
fects of French tragedy, especially in its 
decadence toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century, is the frequent neglect or 
suppression of these necessary scenes and 
the constant use of mere messengers to 
narrate the episodes which the spectator 
would rather have beheld for himself. 
Victor Hugo remarked that at the per- 
formance of a tragedy of this type the 
audience was ever ready to say to the 
dramatist that what was being talked 
about seemed as though it might be inter- 
esting — “then why not let us see it for 
ourselves? " 

V 

M. Brunetihre’s law helps us to per- 
ceive the necessary subject-matter of the 
drama; and M. Sarcey’s suggestion calls 
our attention to the necessary presenta- 
tion of the acutest moments of the strug- 
gle before our eyes. The drama has other 
laws also, due to the fact that it is an art; 
it has its conventions by which alone it 
is allowed to differ from nature. In 
every art there is an implied contract be- 
tween the artist and the public, permit- 
ting him to vary from the facts of life, 
and authorizing him to translate these 
facts and to transpose them as his special 
art may require. . . . 

The conventions of the drama, its per- 
mitted variations from the facts of hfe, 
are some of them essential, and therefore 
eternal; and some of them are accidental 
only, and therefore temporary. It is a 
condition precedent to any enjoyment of 
a play that the fourth wall of every room 
shall be removed, so that we can see what 
is going on, also that the actors shall 
keep their faces turned toivard us, and 
that they shall raise their voices so that 
we can hear what they have to say. It is 
essential, moreover, that the dramatist, 
having chosen his theme, shall present it 
to us void of all the accessories that 
would encumber it in real life, showing 
us only the vital episodes, omitting what- 
ever may be less worthy of our attention, 
and ordering his plot so that everything 
is clear before our eyes, to enable us to 
understand at once every fresh develop- 
ment as the story unfolds itself. And as 


the action is thus compacted and height- 
ened, so must the dialogue also be con- 
densed and strengthened. It is only a 
brief time that we have to spend m the 
theater; and therefore must the speech 
of every character lie stripped of the 
tautology, of the digressions, of the irrel- 
evancies which dilute every-day conver- 
sation. 

These things are essential, and we find 
them alike in the ancient drama and in 
the modern. . . . 

Temporary and accidental conventions 
seem natural to us if we happen to be 
accustomed to them, but they strike us as 
giossly unnatural when they are unfamil- 
iar. We do not object if a ffimsy frame 
of canvas is lowered before our eyes to 
represent the castle of Elsinore, or if a 
stone wall suddenly becomes transparent 
that Faust may have a vision of Mar- 
garet. But we are inclined to smile at 
the black-robed attendant who hovers 
about the Japanese actor to provide a 
fan or a cushion, and who is supposed to 
be invisible or even non-existent. We 
should be taken aback if, after a murder 
was committed off the stage, a door sud- 
denly flew open, revealing the criminals 
and the corpse posed m a living picture ; 
and yet this is said to have been a device 
of the Greek theater. And we should 
laugh outright if we could listen to one 
of the medieval mysteries as they were 
acted in Portugal, when we heard the 
devil speaking Spanish, as it was always 
the custom of the Portuguese to repre- 
sent him. . . . 

VI 

As a drama is intended to be per- 
formed by actors, in a theater, and be- 
fore an audience, the dramatist, as he 
composes, must {dways bear in mind the 
players, the playhouse, and the play- 
goers. The lyric poet needs to take 
thought only for the fit expression of his 
mood of the moment; and even the epic 
poet, if haply he had a patron, could be 
mdependent of his contemporaries. But 
no dramatic poet can be satisfied until 
be has seen his work in the theater itself, 
where his characters are made flesh and 
blood before his eyes, and where he can 
feel the thrill of the audience at his com- 
municable emotion. 

Of these three conditions in conscious 
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conformity with which the dramatist la- 
bors, probably the least Tariable is the 
personality af the actor. The playhouse 
has taken many shapes in different 
climes, and the 'Spectator must change 
with civilization itjelf; whereas the hiS'<^ 
tnonic temperament is very much the 
same throughout the ages. It is vrell to 
remember that the actor must always do 
his work, not in private, like the poet or 
the painter, bul: in public, hke the orator; 
and that the mstrument of his art is 
always his own person. These are rea- 
sons why it is hard for him to escape self- 
consciousness. For the opportunity to 
perform he is dependent on the drama- 
tist, although he cannot help believing 
that he must understand the principles of 
his own art better than any one else. This 
is a reason why he may seem sometimes 
intolerant or overmasterful. But he loves 
his art loyally, and clutches eagerly at 
every chance to exercise it and to develop 
his own virtuosity. ... It is this depend- 
ence of the dramaturgic artist on the 
histrionic which makes the drama so 
complex an art. The work of the dram- 
atist can be revealed completely only by 
the labor of the actors. . . . 

However little the psychology of the 
tragic comedians has changed in the suc- 
ceeding centuries, there have been many 
modifications in tlie shape and size and 
circumstances of the theaters in which 
they perform; and these modifications 
have exerted a potent mfiuencc on the 
successive forms of the drama. . . . Per- 
haps the severe dignity of Greek tragedy 
was caused by the immense size of the 
Theater of Dionysus, where many thou- 
sand citizens gathered under the open 
sky; and, in like manner, may not some 
portion of the rapidity and variety of the 
Elizabethan drama have been due to the 
unadorned platform thrust out into the 
yard of the Globe Theater’’ 

The tragedies of Shakspere were per- 
formed by dayhght in a playhouse mod- 
eled on the courtyard of an inn and not 
wholly roofed; the comedies of Moli^re 
were brought out in an altered tennis- 
court, on a shallow stage lighted by can- 
dles; the “ School for Scandal” was writ- 
ten for the huge Drury Lane Theater, 
with its broad proscenium-arch, dimly 
lit by flaring oil-lamps; and the “Gay 
Lord Quex” was produced in one of the 


smaller theaters of London, with a pro- 
scenium hke a picture-frame, brilliantly 
illumined by the electric light. After 
these examples it is absurd to deny that 
the condition of the building in which a 
play is performed may modify the struc- 
ture of the play itself. 

Far more powerful than the influence 
of the theater or of the actor upon the 
dramatist is the influence of the audi- 
ence, an influence not on fhe form of the 
play, but on its substance As those 
“ who hve to please must please to live,” 
so the play must be what the audience 
makes it If the spectators are all coarse 
brutes, the drama will be coarse and 
brutal; and if they are fun-loving and 
free from sickly sentimentaUty, then it 
IS possible for the playwright to indulge 
in romantic-comedy. The drama is thus, 
of necessity, the most democratic of the 
arts I and any attempt to organize it on 
an aristocratic basis — such as Goethe 
ventured upon in Weimar — is fore- 
doomed to taiiure. The drama appeals 
always to the broad public, and never to 
any self-styled upper class. A great 
poet may be haughty and reserved, and 
ready to retire into an ivory tower; but 
a great dramatist must needs have an 
understanding of his fellow-man; he 
must have toleration and, above all, sym- 
pathy. 

The influence of the spectator upon the 
playwright is like the pressure of the 
atmosphere upon man. he may never even 
think about it, but all his organs are ad- 
justed to it none the less. Schlegel re- 
marked that ‘‘ much must always depend 
on the capacities and humors of the audi- 
ence, and, consequently, on the national 
character in general, and the particular 
degree of mental cultiweA;* and he 
might have gone further and asserted 
that the particular degree of moral cul- 
ture was equally important. ... 

The dramatist does not appeal, to the 
spectators as individuals; he appeals to 
the audience as a whole, the audience 
having a collective soul which is not quite 
the same as the sum total of their several 
souls. A crowd, as such, is not a mere 
composite-photograph bf its constituent 
persons; it has a certain personality of 
its own. By sheer force of juxtaposition 
the characteristics which the majority 
have in common are made more powerful. 
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while the divergent characteristics of the 
individuals arc subordinated or elimi- 
nated. When he is one of a multitude a 
man feels and thinks for the moment like 
the multitude, although when be is alone 
again he may wonder why he yielded 
As the dramatists must strive to arouse 
the emotions of the multitude, they can- 
not consider the special likings or the 
special knowledge of any single man or 
of any minor group of men. They must 
try to find the greatest common denomi- 
nator of the throng. That is to say, they 
must ever seek the universal — for it is 
only at their peril that they can use the 
particular. 

VII 

Desiring to please the audience as a 
whole, the dramatists are always ready 
to accept its verdict as final. There is no 
immediate appeal from this judgment, 
rendered in the theater itself, whether it 
is favorable or adverse. As Regnard 
makes the comedian say, “ It is the pub- 
lic which determines the fate of works of 
wit — and our fatej and when we see it 
come in crowds to a new play we judge 
that the piece is good, and we do not care 
for any other assurance ” And here the 
comedian was indisputably right, the ap- 
proval of the public IS the first proof of 
worthy success, for there are no good 
plays save those winch have been ap- 
plauded in the playhouse. The recog- 
nized masterpieces of the drama have all 
of them been popular in their own day. 
Sophocles and Shakspere, Lope de Vega 
and Mohfere, Sheridan and Beaumar- 


chais. were, every one of them, widely 
appreciated by their contemporaries. 
True it is, also, that tliere have been other 
playwrights whose contemporary success 
was undeniable and 'yhose fame is now 
faded — Hey wood, fcr example, and 
Kotzebue and Scribe, in whose works 
posterity has failed to find the element 
of permanency. 

Although the works of^Heywood and 
Kotzebue and Scribe caU for no considera- 
tion from a lover of literature only, since 
purely literary merit is just what they 
lack, they stiU demand attention from a 
student of dramatic literature, who can 
spy out in them the selfsame qualities 
which gave immediate success also to the 
masterpieces of the great dramatists. 
The drama is an art which has developed 
slowly and steadily, and which is still 
alive; its history has the same essential 
unity, the same continuity, that we arc 
now beginning to see more clearly in the 
history of the whole world. Its princi- 
ples, like the principles of every other 
art, are etern^ and unchanging, what- 
ever strange aspects the ait may assume. 
As history is said to be only past pohtics, 
and politics to be in fact only present his- 
tory, so in dramatic literature what once 
was helps us to understand what now is, 
and what now is aids us to appreciate 
what once was. If only we could behold 
all the links we should be able to trace 
an unbroken chain from the crudest 
mythological pantomime of primitive 
man down to the severest problem-play 
of the stern Scandinavian, whose example 
has been so stimulating to the modern 
stage. 
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George Pierce Baker was born at 
Providence, R. I., in 1866. After his 
graduation from Harvard in 1887 he be- 
gan his long teaching career, becoming 
an instructor at his Alma Mater the fol- 
lowing year and *i assistant professor in 
1895. Some time toward the end of the 
century he began to take an active inter- 
est in the drama as a living and growing 
thing rather than as a subject for literary 


and antiquarian research. As Director 
of the 47 Workshop at Harvard he con- 
ducted courses in playwiiting which at- 
tracted many men and women who were 
later on to make their marks in the pro- 
fessional theater as playwrights, mana- 
gers, critics, directors, actors and scene 
designers Arftong his many students only 
a few are here enumerated: Eugene 
O’Neill, George Abbott, Philip Barry, 
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Sidney Howard, Robert Edmond Jones, 
John Mason^Brown Baker’s work was 
continued at Yale when he became Pro- 
fessor of the Hisjtory and Technique of 
Drama at the Univcfsity Theater in 1S2S. 
Baker’s writings include text-books on 
argumentation, prefaces to classic dra- 
mas, several volumes of student-written 
plays; The Development of Shakespeare 


as a Diaiitalist (1907), and Dramatic 
Technique (1919). In the last-named 
book he has attempted to summarize the 
results of his long years of practical 
teaching. (For various personal recol- 
lections of Baker and a good deal of in- 
formation on his work and students, see 
George Pierce Baker, A Memorial, 
1939 ) He died in 1936. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF DRAMA: ACTION AND EMOTION l 
[From Dramatic Technique] 

(1919) 


J C^^at is the common aim of all drama- 
7t!sts? Twofold: first, as promptly as 
/possible to win the attention of the audi- 
lence; secondly, to hold that interest 
1 steady or, better, to increase it tdl the 
final curtain falls J It is the time limit 
to which all dramatists are subject 
which makes the immediate winning of 
attention necessary. The dramatist has 
no time to waste. How is he to win this 
attention? By what is done in the play, 
by characterization; by the language the 
people of his play speak, or by a combi- 
nation of two or more of these. Today 
we hear much discussion whether it is 
what is done, te. action, or characteri- 
zation, or dialogue which most interests 
a public. Which is the chief essential in 
good drama” History shows indisputably 
tiiat the drama in i t^ b egmnings. no mat- 
ter where we look, depended most on 

"look where we will, then, — at the be- 
ginnings of drama in Greece, in England 
centuries later, or among savage peoples 
today — the chief essential in winning 
smd holding the attention of the spectator 
was imitativ e mo vem ent by the act ors, 
that is, phys ical..actian Nor, as the 
drama dev^ops, does physicM action 
cease to be central . . . In phakespear e’a 
day, audiences again and again, as th ey 
watch ed plays of Dekker, Heywood, a nd 
many ano ther dramatis t, wil l ingly ac- 
cepted mad e^uate ch aracteri^arion and 
I weak .dialogue so long as the action was 

1 Bmrinted excerpts from Bramatlo Tech- 
nique (1919), by permission of tbe publisher, 
Houghton Mlibln Company. Copyright, 1919, 
by Qeorge Fierce Baker 


absorbing. . . . The history of tbe Drama 
shows that onl y rarely does even a gro up 
of people for aTinef time care more for 
plays of characte rization and dia logue 
than for plays of aetion. Throughout 
the ages, the great public, cultivated as 
well as uncultivated, have cared for ac- 
tion first, then, as aids to a bel ter nnde r- 
standing of the action "of 'the stoiy, for 
characteriza tion an d dialogue. Now, for 
mbi'e than "a centu'ry, Tlie play of mere 
action has .b cen-SD popular that it has 
been recognized as a special form, namely, 
melodrama. This type of play, in which 
characterization and dialogue have usu- 
ally been entirely subordinated to action, 
has been the most widely attended. . . . 
From the practice of centuries tlie feel- 
ing that action is really central in drama 
has become instinctive with most persons 
who write plays without preconceived 
theories. Watch a child making his first 
attempt at play-a nting. In nmely-nme 
cases out of a hundred, the play will con- 
tain little except action. TifflWVill be 
slight characterization, if any, and the 
dialogue w’lll be medfocre at best. The 
young writer has depended almost en- 
tirely upon action because instinctively, 
when be thinks of drama, he thinks of 
action. 

Nor, if we paused to consider, is this 
dependence of drama upon action sur- * 
prising. “From emotions to emotions” 
IS the formula for any good play- To 
par aphrase a principle of genme irv- “ A 
pl ay 13 th e shortest distance from emo- 
t ions to Mot ions.” Tiie ’ernotio'n5~T:o '~Be 
rea.c!hec[~aTe timsc of the-mdipncp.- The 
emotions conveyed are those of the peo- 
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pie on the stag e or of tlie d:ranuitist as 
heTias watched the people represented. 
Just herein lies the importance of action 
for the dramatist: it is his quickest 
means of arcusing emotion m an audi- 
ence. IVhich is more popular with the 
masses, the m an of actio n or .tha.th inker® 
The world at large believes, and rightly 
that, as a ruje, ‘‘Actions speak ^louder 
than words.” The dramatist knows that 
notwhat a- man thinks be thinks, but what 
at a crisis he does, instinctively, sponta- 
neously, best shows his character. The 
dramatist knows, too, that though we 
may think, when discussing patriotism 
in the abstract, that we have firm ideas 
abont it, what reveals our real bebefs is 
our action at a crisis in the history of our 
country. ... Is it any wonder, then, 
that popular vote has declared action the 
best revealer of feelmg and, therefore, 
that the dramatist, in writing his plays, 
depends first of all upon action® If any 
one is disposed to cavil at action as pop- 
ular merely with the masses and the less 
cultivated, let him ask himself, “M'hat, 
primarily in other people interests me — 
what these people do or why they do it’ ” 
Even If he belong to the group, relath ely 
very small m the mass of humanity, most 
Interested by “ Why did these people do 
this’” he must admit that till he knows 
clearly what the people did, he cannot 
take up the question which more interests 
him. For the majorit}' of auditors, ac- 
tion is of first importance in drama: even 
for the group which cares far more for 
characteriration and dialogue it is neces- 
sary as preparing the way for that char- 
acterization and dialogue on which they 
insist. 

ConsidCT ~tor a moment the nature of 
the attention which a dramatist may 
arouse. Of course it may be only of the 
same sort which an audience gives a lec- 
turer on a historical or scientific subject, 
— a readiness to hear and to try to un- 
derstand what he has to present, — close 
but unemotional attention. Comparatively 
few peojile, however, are capable of sus- 
tained attention when their emotions are 
not called upon. How many lectures last 
over an hour’ Is not the “popular lec- 
turer” popular largely because he works 
into his lecture many anecdotes and dra- 
matic illustrations in order to avoid or to 
lighten the strain of close, sustained at- 


tention’ There is, undoubtedly, a public 
which can listen to ideas w^ith the same 
keen enjoyment which most auditors feel 
when listening to something which stirs 
them emotionally, bqf as compared with 
the general public it is infinitesimal. 
Understanding this, the dramatist stirs 
tiie emotions of bis hearers by the most 
concrete means at his command, his 
quickest communication ‘from brain to 
brain, — action just for itself or illus- 
trating character. ... 

Just what, how ever, is this action which 
in drama is so essential? To most people 
it means physical or bodily action which 
rouses sympathy or dislike in an audi- 
ence. The action of melodrama certainly 
exists largely for itself. We expect and 
get little but physical action for its own 
sake when a play is announced as was 
the well-known melodrama, A Sace for 
Life. 

As MelodramaiicaJly and Masterfully 
Stirring, Striking and Sensational as 
Phil Sheridan's Famous Bide. 
Superb, Stupendous Scenes in Sunset 
Regions. 

Wilderness Wooings Where Wild Boses 
Orow. 

The Lights and Shades of Bugged Bor- 
der Life. 

Chinese Comedy to Make Confucius 
Chuckle 

The Realism of the Ranch aud Race 
Track. 

The Ilero Horse That Won a Human 
Life. 

An Equine Beauty Foils a Murderous 
Beast. 

Commingled Oleams of Gladness, Grief, 
and Guilt. 

Dope, Dynamite and Devilish Treachery 
Distanced. 

Continuous Climaxes That Come Like 
Cloudbursts. 

Some plays depend almost wholly upon 
mere bustle and rapidly shifting move- 
ment, much of it wholly unnecessary to 
the plot. . . . 

If physical action in and of itself is so 
often dramatic, is all physical action 
dramatic?" That is, does it always create 
emotion in an onlooker? No. It goes 
for naught unless it rouses his interest. 
Of itself, or because of the presentation 
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given it by the dramatist, it must rouse 
in the onlooker an emotional response. 
A boy seeing “Crazy Mary” stalking 
the street in bedizened finery and bowing 
right and left, may*see nothing interest- 
ing in her. More ^obably her actions 
■wiU move him to jeer and jibe at her. 
Let some spectator, howei er, tell the boy 
of the tragedy m Crazy Mary’s younger 
life which left her unbalanced, and, if he 
has any right feeling, the boy’s attitude 
■wiU begin to change, lie may even give 
over the jeering he has begun. Reveal 
to him exactly what is passing in the 
crazed mind of the woman, and his mere 
interest will probably turn to sympathy 
Characterization, preceding and accom- 
panying action, creates sympathy or re- 
pulsion for the figure or figures involved 
This sympathy or repulsion in turn con- 
verts mere mteresl into emotional re- 
sponse of the keenest kind. Though phvs- 
ical action is undoubtedly fundamental 
in drama, no higher form than crude 
melodrama or crude farce can develop 
till characterization appears to explain 
and interpret action. . . . 

The first scene of Act I of Bomfo and 
Juliet is full of interesting physical ac- 
tion — quarrels, fighting, and the halting 
of the fight by the angry Prince. The 
physical action, however, characterizes in 
every instance, from the servants of the 
two factions to Tybalt, Benvolio, the 
Capulcts, the Montagues, and the Prince 
Moreover, this interesting physical ac- 
tion, which IS all the more interesting 
because it characterizes, is interesting in 
the third place because in every instance 
it helps to an understanding of the story. 
It shows so intense an enmity between 
the two houses that even the servants 
cannot meet in the streets without quar- 
reling. By its characterization it pre- 
pares for the parts Benvolio and Tybalt 
are to play in later scenes It motivates 
the edict of banishment which is essential 
if the tragedy of the play is to occur. . . . 

Even physical action, then, may inter- 
est for itself, or because it characterizes, 
or because it helps on the story, or for 
two or more of these reasons. 

If we examine other extracts from fa- 
mous plays we shall, howevor, find our- 
selves wondering whether action in drama 
must not mean somethmg besides mere 
' physical action. ... 


The fact is, the greatest drama of all 
time . . . uses action much less for its 
own sake than to reveal mental states 
which are to rouse sympathy or repul- 
sion in an audience. In brief, marked 
m ental actnitv m a v-be quite a sjjjamatie 
as mer e physical actiflp Hamlet may sit 
quieBy~byms fire as he speaks the solil- 
oquy “ To be, or not to be,” yet by what 
we already know of him and wliat the 
lines reveM we are moved to the deepest 
sympathy for his tortured state. . . . 

Many an inexperienced dramatist fails 
to see the force of these words of Maeter- 
linck: “An old man, seated in his arm- 
chair, waiting patiently, with his lamp 
beside him — submitting his bent head to 
the presence of bis soul and his destiny 
— motionless as he is does yet live m 
reality a deeper, more human, and more 
universal life than the lover who strangles 
his mistress, the captain who conqueis in 
battle, or the husband who ‘avenges his 
honor.’ ” If an audience can be made to 
feel and understand the strong but con- 
tained emotion of this motionless figure, 
he IS rich dramatic material. . . . 

[We] must include mental as well as 
physical activity m any definition of the 
word dramatic Provided a writer can 
convey to his audience the excited mental 
state of one or more of his characters, 
then this mental activity is thoroughly 
dramatic That is, neither physical nor 
mental activity is m itself dramatic; all 
depends on whether it naturally arouses, 
or can be made by the author to arouse, 
emotion in an audience Just as wd had 
to add to physical action which arouses 
emotional response of itself, physical ac- 
tion which is made to arouse response 
because it develops the s tory o r illus- 
trates character, we must now add action 
which Is not physical, but mental. 

There is even another chance for con- 
fusion. A figure sitting motionless not 
because he is thinking bard Tiilt'because 
blank in mind may yet be dramatic. 
Utter inaction, both physical and men- 
tal, of a figure represented on the stage 
does not mean that it is necessarily un- 
dramatic. If the dramatist can make an 
audience feel the terrible tragedy of the 
contrast between what might have been 
and what is for this perfectly quiet un- 
thinking figure, he rouses emotion in his 
^hearers, and in so doing makes his mate- 
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rial dramatic. Suppose, too, that the ex- 
pressionless figure IS an aged father or 
mother very dear to some one in the play 
who has strongly won the sympathy of 
the audience. The house takes fire. The 
dames draw nearer and nearer the un- 
conscious figure. We are made to look at 
the situation through the eyes of the char- 
acter — some child or relative — to whom 
the scene, were he present, would mean 
torture. Instantly the figure, because of 
the way in which it is represented, be- 
comes dramatic. Here again, however, 
the emotion of the audience could hardly 
be aroused except through characteriza- 
tion of the figure as it was or might have 
been, or of the child or relative who has 
won our sympathy. Again, too, charac- 
terization so successful must depend a 
good deal on well-chosen words. 

This somewhat elaborate analysis 
should have made three points clear. 
First, we may arouse emotion in an au- 
dience by tnpre physieal action ; by phys- 
ical action als o, develops th e story, 

or illustraS FcEaraRt er. or Soes both; by 
mental r atliCT "Inan p^sical action, if 
clearljTUnd accurately conveyed to the 
audience; and even by j pactio n, if char- 
acteiization and dialogue 6^ means of 
other figures are of high order. Secondly, 
as the various illustrations have been ex- 
amined, It must have become steadily 
more clear that while action is popularly 
held to be central in drama, emotion is 
, really the essential. Because it is the 
easiest expression of emotion to under- 
stand, physical action, which without 
iUuminating characterization and dia- 
logue can express only a part of the world 
of emotion, has been too often accepted 
as expreuifig all the emotion the stage 
can present. Thirdly, it should be clear 
that a statement one meets too frequently 
in books on the drama, that certain 
stones or characters, above all certain 
well-known books, are essentially un- 
dramatic material is at least dubious. 
The belief arises from the fact that the 
story, character, or idea, as usually pre- 
sented, seems to demand much analysis 
and descriptiony>and almos't to preclude 
illustrative action. In the past few years, 
however, the drama of mental states and 
the drama which has revealed emotional 
significance in seeming or real inaction, 
has been proving that “nothing human is 


foreign ” to thedrgpia. A dramatist may 
see in the so-cafled undramatic materi^ 
emotional values. If so, be will develop 
a technique which will create in his pul^ 
lie a satisfaction eqdhl to that which the 
so-called undramatic story, character, or 
idea could give in story form. Of course 
he will treat it differently in many re- 
spects because he is writing not to be read 
but to be heard, and to -affect the emo- 
tions, not of the individual, but of a large 
group taken as a group. He will prove 
that till careful analysis has shown m a 
given story, character, or idea, no possi- 
bility of arousing the same or dissimilar 
emotions in an audience, we cannot say 
that this or that is dramatic or undra- 
matic, but only: “This material will re- 
quire totally different presentation if it 
is to be dramatic on the stage, and only 
a person of acumen, experience with au- 
diences, and inventive technique can pre- 
sent it effectively.” 

The misapprehension just analyzed 
rests not only on the misconception that 
action rather than emotion is the essen- 
tial in drama, but also largely on a care- 
less use of the word dramaUo, In popu- 
lar use this word means material for 
drama, or creative of emotional response, 
or perfectly fitted for production under 
the conditions of the theatre. If we ex- 
amine a little, in the light of this chapter, 
the nature and purpose of a play, we 
shall see that dramatic should stand only 
for the first two definitions, and that 
theatric must be used for the third. 
Avoiding the vague definition material 
for drama, use dramatic only as creative 
of emotional response and 'Ae confusion 
will disappear. 

A play exists to create emotional re- 
sponse in an audience. The response may 
be to the emotions of the people in the 
play or the emobons of the author as he 
watches these people. Where would sa- 
tancal comedy be if, instead of sharmg 
the amusement, disdain, contempt or 
moral anger of the dramatist caused by 
his figures, we responded exactly to their 
follies or evil moods’ All ethical drama 
gets its force by creating in an audience 
the feelings toward the people m the play 
held by ther author. Dumas fils, Ibsen, 
Brieux prove the truth of this statement. 
The writer of the satirical or the ethical 
play, obtrudmg his own personality as in 
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the case of Ben Jonson, or with fine im- 
personality as in the case of Congreve or 
Moli^re, makes his feelings ours. I t is an 
o bvious coroll a ry: of this rtatementTihat J 
the emotibnsarou^ 'ft in ah'au&ence-need 
not be the same as those felt. bl..the..'Beo- 
ple pn the stagBr~T!Tiejuiay_be laJlie 
shar^si contrast “Any one experienced 
ill' drama knb^^that the most mtsnsejy 
comic effects often come from people act- 
ing very seriously. ^ . In Drief,’’l:he 

dramatic may rouse the same, allied, or 
even contrasting emotions in an on- 
looker. 

Nor need the emotion roused in an au- 
dience by actor or author be exactly the 
same in amount. The actress who aban- 
dons herself to the emotions of the part 
she is playing soon exhausts her nervous 
vitality. It would be the same if audi- 
ences listening to the tragic were per- 
mitted to feel the scenes as keenly as the 
figures of the story. On the other hand, 
in some cases, if the comic figure on the 
stage felt his comicality as strongly as the 
audience which is speechless with laugh- 
ter, he could not go on, and the scene 
would fail. Evidently, an audience may 
be made, as the dramatist wills, to feel 
more or less emotion than the characters 
of the play. 

That it is duplication of emotion to the 
same, a less, or a greater extent or the 
creation of contrasting emotion which 
imderlies all drama, from melodrama, 
riotous farce and even burlesque to high- 
comedy and tragedy, must be firmly 
grasped if a would-be dramatist is to 
rteer his way clearly through the many 
existing and confusing definitions of dra- 
matic. For instance, Brunetiire said, 
“Drama is the representation of the will 
of man in contiast to the mysterious 
powers of natural forces which limit and 
belittle us; it is one of us thrown living 
upon thp stage, there to struggle against 
fatalitjh against social law, against one 
of his tellow mortals, against himself, if 
need be, against the emotions, the inter- 
ests, the prejudices, the folly, the malev- 
olence of those around him ” l That is, 
by this definition, conflict is centra L-m 
drama. But we know that m recent 
<[rama particularly, the moral drifter has 
many a time aroused our sympathy. 
(Surely inertness, supmeness, stupidity, 

l£tudea Critiques, vol rii, p. 207. 


and even torpor may be made to excite 
emotion in an audience. Conflict covers 
a large part of drama but not all of it. 

Mr. William Archer, m his Play-Mak- 
ing, declares that “a crisis” is the cen- 
tral matter in drama, but one immedi- 
ately wishes to know what constitutes a 
crisis, and we have defined without defin- 
ing. When he says elsewhere that that 
is dramatic which “ by representation of 
imaginary personages is capable of in- 
teresting an average audience assembled 
in a theatre,” i he almost hits the truth. 
If we rephrase this definition: “That is 
dramatic which by representation of 
imaginary personages interests, through 
its emotions, an average audience assem- 
bled in a theatre,” we have a definition 
which will better stand testing. 

Is all dramatic material theatric^ No, 
for theatric does not necessarily mean 
sensational, melodramatic, artificial. It 
should mean, and it will be so used m this 
book, adapted for the purpose of the 
theatre. Certainly all dramatic material, 
that is, material which arouses or may be 
made to arouse emotion, is not fitted for 
use m the theatre when first it comes to 
the hand of the dramatist. ... Even 
material so emotional in its nature as to 
be genuinely dramatic may need careful 
reworking if it is to succeed as a play, 
that is, if it IS to become properly theat-i 
nc. Drama, then, is presentation of an| 
individual or group of individuals so asi 
to move an audience to responsive emo-| 
tion of the kind desired by the dramatistj 
and the amount required. This response* 
must be gamed under the conditions 
which a dramatist finds or develops in a 
theatre, that is, dramatic material must 
be made theatric in the righ^;j:£2se of the 
word before it can become drama. 

To summarize: accurately conveyed 
emotion is the great fundamental in all 
good drama. It is conveyed by action, 
characterization, and dialogue. It must 
be conveyed in a space of time, usually 
not exceeding two hours and a half, and 
under the existing physical conditions of 
the stage, or with such changes as the 
dramatist may bring about in them. It 
must be convey^ed, not directly through 
the author, but indirectly through the 
actors. In order that the dramatic may 

1 Play-Uttting, p 48 William Archer. 
Small, Mayuard & Co , Boston. 
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become theatric in the riptht sense of the 
word, the dramatic must be made to meet 
all these conditions successfully These 
conditions affect action, characterization. 


and dialogue. A dramatist must study 
the ways m which the draigatic has been 
and may be made theatric: that is what 
technique means. 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


George Jean Nathan was born at Fort 
Wayne, Ind , in 1883. He was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1904. After a 
year in Europe he returned to the United 
States and worked for a year or two on 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Herald. In 1908 he began writing for 
Smart Set magazine, to which he con- 
tributed dramatic reviews and other ma- 
terial until 1933. Together with H. L. 
Mencken he was editor of the same maga- 
zme, beginning in 1914. In 1931 he and 
Mencken founded the American Mercury, 
but the following year he dropped his 
editorial work, remaining as critic and 
contributing editor until 1930. Nathan 
has reviewed plays continuously durmg 
all his adult life, in various newsxiapers 
and magazines, and the best of his re- 
views have been reprinted in boohs, 
which have appeared since 1916 at an 
average rate of about one a year. He has 
tried his hand on occasion at playwriting, 
and has also written essays and books on 
nondramatic subjects; he has likewise en- 


couraged and championed new play- 
wrights, native and foreign. This is espe- 
cially true of his relations with O’Neill 
and Saroyan. A conscientious student of 
the history of his subject, he is familiar 
With the theaters and dramatic litera- 
tures of several foreign countries, in- 
cluding his own. Though his style is in- 
formal, colloquial, and entertaining, he 
has — especially in The Critic and the 
Drama — evolved a consistent theory of 
tlie drama and established critical stand- 
ards of a high, if occasionally restricted 
and somewhat limited, order. Among 
his many volumes of collected criticism 
a few are here mentioned: Another Booh 
on the Theater (1916); Mr. George Jean 
Nathan Presents (1917) ; The Woi Id 
in Palseface (1923) ; Materia Critica 
(1924); Art of the Night (1928); The 
Entertainment of a Nation (1942). Dur- 
ing the past few years Nathan’s collected 
reviews have been appearing under the 
general titles of The Theater Boofc of 
the Year. 


THE DRAMA AS AN ARTi 
[From The Critic and the Drama] 
(1932) 


If the best of criticism, in the familiar 
description of Anatole France, lies in the 
adventure of a soul among masterpieces, 
the best of drama may perhaps be de- 
scribed as the adventure of a masterpiece 
among souls. Drama is fine or impover- 

a Reprinted In full from The Critic and 
the Drama, New York, 1922, by permission 
of the author and of the publisher Alfred A 
Knopf Copyright, 1022, by Alfred A Knopf, 
Inc The author has made a few slight 
textual revisions for this edition. 


ished in the degree that it evokes from 
such souls a fitting and noble reaction. 

Dyama is, in essen ce, a de nmcratic grt 
i n ronstant bravg-gSIitfict "w ith arisT oc- 
raev of intelhgence. soul. 'and~^mo tion. 
When drama triumphs, a masterpttce 
like “ Hamlet ” comes to life. When the 
co nflict ends in a draw, a drama half-way 
between greatness and littleness is the re- 
sult — a dl-ama, say, like “ El Gran 
Galeoto.” When the struggle ends in de- 
feat, the result is a “Way Down East” 
or a “Lightnin’.” This, obviously, is not 
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to say that great drama may not be pop- 
ular drama, nor popular drama great 
drama, for I^peak of drama here not as 
this play or that, but as a speeihc art. 
And it is as a speeijie art that it finds its 
test and trial, not irtits own intrinsically 
democratic soul, but in the extrinsic aris- 
tocratic soul that is taste, and connois- 
seurship, and final judgment. Drama 
that has come to be at once great and 
popular has ever first been given the 
imprimatur, not of democratic souls, but 
of aristocratic. Shakespeare and Molit:re 
triumphed over aristocracy of intelli- 
gence, soul and emotion before that tri- 
umph was presently carried on into the 
domain of inferior intelligence, soul and 
emotion. In our own day, the drama of 
Hauptmann, Shaw and the American 
O’Neill has come into its popular own 
only after it first achieved the imprima- 
tur of what we may term the unpopular, 
or undemocratic, theatre. Aristocracy 
cleared the democratic path for Ibsen, 
as it cleared it, in so far as possible, for 
Rostand and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 

Great drama is the rainbow born when 
the sun of reflection and understanding 
smiles anew upon an intelligence and 
emotion which that drama has respec- 
tively shot with gleams of brilliant light- 
ning and drenched with the ram of bril- 
liant tears. Great drama, like great men 
and great women, is always just a little 
sad. Only idiots may be completely 
happy. Reflection, sympathy, wisdom, 
gallant gentleness, e\pericnce — the 
chords upon which great drama is played 
— these are wistful chords The com- 
monplace urge that drama, to be truly 
great, must uplift is, in the sense that 
the wprd uplift is used, cliildish The 
mission of great diama is not to make 
numskulls glad that they are alive, but 
to make them speculate why they are 
permitted to be alive at all. And since 
this is the mission of great drama — if 
ts mission may, indeed, be reduced to any 
phrase — it combines within itself, to- 
gether witli this mystical and awe-struck 
ropeal to the proletariat, a direct and 
^reeable appem to such persons as are, 
by reason of their metaphysical percep- 
tion and emoBonal culture, puperior to 
and contemptuous of the proletariat. Fine 
drama, in truth, is usually just a trifle 
snobbish. It has no traffic with such 


souls as are readily made to feel “up- 
hfted ” by spurious philosophical nos- 
trums and emotional sugar pills Its 
business is with what the matchless 
Diyden hailed “souls of the highest rank 
and truest understanding ’’ . souls who 
find a greater uplift in the noble depres- 
sions of Brahms’ first trio, Bartolommeo’s 
Madonna della Misericordia, and Joseph 
Conrad’s “ Youth ’’ than in Jhe easy buoy- 
ancies of John. Philip Sousa, Howard 
Chandler Chiisty and Rupert Hughes. 
Tlie aim of great drama is not to make 
men happy with themselves as they are, 
but with themselves as they might, yet 
alas cannot, be. As Gautier has it, “ The 
aim of art is not exact reproduction of 
nature, but creation, by means of forms 
and colors, of a microcosm wherein may 
be produced dreams, sensations, and 
ideas inspiied by the aspect of the 
world ’’ If drama is irrevocably a demo- 
cratic art and uplift of the great masses 
of men its noblest end, Mrs. Porter’s 
“ Pollyanna ’’ must endure as a work of 
dramatic art a thousand times finer than 
Corneille’s “ Polyeucte ’’ 

Drama has been strictly defined by the 
ritualists in a dozen different ways. 
“Drama,” says one, “must be based on 
character, and the action proceed from 
character.” “ Drama,” stipulates an- 
other, “is not an imitation of men, but 
of an action and of life: character is sub- 
sidiary to action.” “Drama,” promul- 
gates still another, “ is the struggle of a 
will against obstacles ” And so on, so op. 
Rules, rules and more rules Pigeon- 
holes upon pigeon-holes. Good drama is 
anything that interests an intelligently 
emotional group of persons assembled 
together in an illuminate d hall Mo- 
libre, wise among dram.itfSfsT* said as 
much, though in somewhat more, and 
doubtless too, sweeping words Thiough- 
out the ages of drama there will be al- 
ways Romanticists of one sort or andtber, 
brave and splendid spirits, who will have 
to free themselves from the definitions 
and limitations imposed upon them by 
the neo-Bossus and Boileaus, and the 
small portion A^oltaires,,La Harpes and 
Marmontels. Drama is struggle, a con- 
! flict of wills’ Then what of “Ghosts”? 
! Drama is action? Then what of “ Nach- 
tasyl”? Drama is character’ Then what 
! of “ The Dream Play ”? “ A ‘ character ’ 
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upon the stage,” wrote the author of the 
last named, “has become a creature 
ready-made — a mere mechanism that 
drives the man — I do not believe in 
these theatrical ‘ characters.’ ” 

Of all the higher aits, drama is organ- 
ically perhaps the simplest Its anatomy 
is composed of all the other arts, high 
and low, stripped to their elcmcntals It 
is a synthesis.of those portions of these 
other arts that, being elemental, are most 
easily assimilable on the part of the mul- 
titude.* It IS a snatch of music, a bit of 
painting, a moment of dancing, a slice of 
sculpture, draped upon the skeleton of 
literature. At its highest, it ranks with 
literature, but never above it One small 
notch below, it ranks only with itself, in 
its oivn isolated and generically peculiar 
field. Drama, indeed, is dancing litera- 
ture: a hybrid art. It is often purple 
and splendid, it is often profoundly beau- 
tiful and profoundly moving Yet, with a 
direct appeal to the emotions as its first 
and encompassing atm, it has never, even 
at its finest, been able to exercise the 
measure of direct emotional appeal that 
is exercised, say, by Chopin’s C sharp 
minor Nocturne, op. 97, No. 1, or by the 
soft romance of the canvases of Palma 
Vecchio, or by Rodin’s superb “ Eternal 
Spring,” or by Zola’s “ La Terre ” It 
may, at its finest as at its worst, of course 
subjugate and triumph over inexperi- 
enced emotionalism, but the greatest 
drama of Shakespeare himself has never, 
in the truthful confession of cultivated 
emotionalism, influenced that emotional- 
ism as has the greatest literature, or the 
greatest music, or the greatest painting 
or sculpture. The splendid music of 
“ Romeo ”jjr “ Hamlet ” is not so elo- 
quent and moving as that of “Tristan” 
or “Lohengrin”, no situation in the 
whole of Hauptmann can sliike in the 
heart so thrilling and profound a chord 
of pily as a single line in Allegri’s ob- 
vious “Jlisereie” The greatest note of 
comedy in drama falls short of the note 
of comedy in the “ Coffee-Cantata ” of 
Bach ; the greatest note of ironic remorse 
falls short of that in the sciierzo in B 
minor of Chopin ; the greatest intellectual 
note falls short of that m the first and 
last movements of tlie C minor sjmphony 
of Brahms \Vhat play of Sudermann’s 
has the direct appeal of “The Indian 


Lily”? What play made out of Hardy’s 
“Tess,” however adroitly contrived, re- 
tains the powerful appeal*of the orig- 
inal piece of literature’ To descend, 
what obvious thrill meio^ama, designed 
frankly for dollars# has' — with all its 
painstaking and deliberate intent — yet 
succeeded m provoking half the thrill 
and shock of the obvious second chapter 
of Andreas Latzko’s equally obvious 
“Men in War”’ 

Art IS an evocation of beautiful emo- 
tions art IS art in the degree that it suc- 
ceeds m the evocation: drama succeeds 
in an inferior degree. Whatever emo- 
tion drama may succeed brilliantly in 
evoking, another art succeeds m evokmg 
more brilliantly, 

II 

Although, of course, one speaks of 
drama here primarily in the sense of 
acted drama, it is perhaps not necessary 
so strictly to confine one’s self. For when 
the critic confines himself in his discus- 
sion of drama to the acted drama, he 
regularly brings upon himself from other 
critics — chiefly bookish fellows whose 
theatrical knowledge is meagre — the 
very largely unwarranted embarrass- 
ment of arguments anent “crowd psy- 
chology” and the like which, while they 
have little or nothing to do with the case, 
none the less make a certain deep impres- 
sion upon his readers. (Readers of criti- 
cism become automatically critics; with 
his first sentence, the critic challenges 
his critic-reader’s sense of argument ) 
This constantly advanced contention of 
“crowd psychology,” of which drama is 
supposed to be at once master and .slave, 
has small place in a consideration of 
drama, from whatever sound point of 
view one elects to consider the latter 
If “ crowd psychology ” operates in the 
case of theatre drama, it operates aiso m 
the case of concert-hall music. Yet no 
one so far as I know seriously maintains 
that, in a criticism of music, this “ crowd 
psychology ” has any place. 

1 have once before pointed out that, 
even accepting the theory of crowd psy- 
chology an^its direct and indirect impli- 
cations so far as drama is concerned, it 
is as nonsensical to assume that one thou- 
sand persons assembled together before 
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a drama in a theatre are, reason of 
tiieir constituting a crowd, an^ more 
likely to be moved automatically than 
the same crowd of one thousand persons 
assembled togethdt before a painting m 
an art gallery. Fvfrthcrmore, the theory 
that collective intelligence and emotion- 
alism are a more facile and ingenuous in- 
teUigence and emotionalism, while it may 
hold full watenr in tlie psychological lab- 
oratory, holds little in actual external 
demonstration, particularly m any con- 
sideration of a crowd before one of the 
arts. While it may be true that the 
Le Bon and Tarde theory applies aptly to 
the collective psychology of a crowd at 
a prize-fight or a bull-fight or a circus, 
one may be permitted severe doubts that 
it holds equally true of a crowd in a 
theatre or in an art gallery or in a con- 
cert hall. The tendency of such a latter 
group is not aesthetically downward, but 
upward. And not only aesthetically, but 
intellectually and emotionally. (I speak, 
of course, and with proper relevance, of 
a crowd assembled to hear good drama or 
good music, or to see good painting. The 
customary obscuring tactic of critics in 
this situa'tion is to argue out the princi- 
ples of intelligent reaction to good drama 
In terms of yokel reaction to bad drama 
Analysis of the principles of sound thea- 
tre drama and the reaction of a group of 
eight hundred citizens of Marion, Ohio, 
to “The Two Orphans” somehow do not 
seem to me to be especially apposite ) 
-The fine drama or the fine piece of music 
does not make its auditor part of a 
crowd; it removes him, and every one 
else in the crowd, from the crowd, and 
makes him an individual. The crowd 
ceases to exist as a crowd; it becomes a 
crowd of units, of separate individuals 
The dramas of Mr Owen Davis make 
crowds , the dramas of Shakespeare make 
individuals 

The argument to the Contrary always 
somewhat grotesquely assumes that the 
crowd assembled at a fine play, and 
promptly susceptible to group psychol- 
, ogy, is a new crowd, one that has never 
attended a fine play before Such an as- 
sumption falls to pieces in two ways. 
First, it is beyond reason to believe that 
it is true in more than one instance out 
of a hundred; and, secondly, it would 
not be true even if it were true. For, 


granting that a crowd of one thousand 
persons were seeing great drama for the 
first time in their lives, what reason is 
there tor believing that the majority of 
persons in the crowd who had never seen 
great drama and didn’t know exactly 
what to make of it would be swayed and 
influenced by the minority who had never 
seen great drama but did know what 
to make of it’ If this, were true, no 
great drama could ever possibly fail m 
the commercial theatre. Or, to test the 
hypothesis further, take it tBe other 
way round What reason is there for 
believing that the majoiity in this 
crowd would be moved the one way or 
the other, either by a minority that did 
understand the play, or did not under- 
stand it’ Or take it in another way 
stilL What reason is there for believing 
that the minority in this ciowd who did 
know VI hat the drama was about would 
be peisuaded emotionally by the ma- 
jority who did not know what the drama 
was about’ 

Theories, and again theories. But the 
facts fail to support them. Take the 
lowest type of crowd imaginable, one in 
which there is not one cultured man in a 
thousand — the crowd, sav, at a profes- 
sional American baseball game — and 
pack it into an American equivalent of 
Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus. 
The play, let us say, is “CEdipus Rex.” 
At the ball game, the crowd psychology 
of Le Bon operated to the full. But 
w'hat now’ Would the crowd, in the 
theatre and before a great drama, be the 
same crowd’ AVould it not be an en- 
tirely different crowd’ Would not its 
group psychology promptly and violently 
suffer a sudden change .Jt^ether out 
of curiosity, disgust, admiration, social 
shame or what not, would it not rapidly 
segregate itself, spiritually or physically, 
into various groups? What is -the Le 
Bon theatrical view of the crowd psy- 
chology tliat somehow did not come off 
during the initial engagement of Bar- 
rie’s “ Peter Pan ” in Washmgton, D. C ’ 
Or of the crowd psychology that worked 
the other way round when Ibsen was 
first played in London? Or of the crowd 
psychology that, operating regularly, if 
artificially, at the New York premifties, 
most often fails, for aU its high enthus- 
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lasm, to move either the minority or the 
majority in its composition’ 

The question of sound drama and the 
pack psychology of a congress of ground- 
lings IS a fatuous one: it gets nowhere. 
Sound drama and sound audiences are 
alone to he considered at one and the 
same time. And, as I have noted, tlie 
tendency of willing, or even semi-wiUing, 
auditors and spectators is in an up- 
ward direction, not a downward. No 
intelligent spectator at a performance of 
“Ben flur” has ever been made to feel 
like throwing his hat into the air and 
cheering by the similar actions of the 
mob spectators to the left and right of 
him. No Ignoble auditor of “ The Laugh- 
ter of the Gods” but has been made to 
feel, m some part, the contagion of cul- 
tivated appreciation to hia left and right. 
“ I forget,” wrote Sarcey, in a considera- 
tion of the subject, “what tyrant it was 
of ancient Greece to whom massacres 
were everyday affairs, but who wept 
copiously over the misfortunes of a 
heroine m a tragedy. He was the audi- 
ence j and for the one evening clothed 
himself In the sentiments of the pub- 
lic.” A typical example of sophisti- 
cated reasoning. How does Sarcey know 
that it was not the rest of the audience 
— the crowd — that was influenced by 
this repentant and copiously lachrymose 
individual rather than that it was this 
individual who was moved by the crowd? 

If fallacies pei chance insinuate them- 
selves into these opposing contentions, 
it IS a case of fallacy versus fallacy; my 
intent is not so much to prove anything 
as to indicate the presence of holes in 
the proofs of the other side. These holes 
seem to me-^Osbe numerous, and of con- 
siderable circumference. A description 
of two of them may suffice to suggest the 
rest Take, as the first of these, the 
familar Castelvetro doctrine that, since a 
theatrical audience is not a select con- 
gress hut a motley crowd, the dramatist, 
ever conscious of the group psychology, 
must inevitablv avoid all themes and 
ideas unintelligible to such a gathering. 
It may be true fliat a theatrical audi- 
ence is not a select congress, but why 
confine the argument to theatrical audi- 
ences and seek thus to prove something 
of drama that may be proved as well — 
If one is given to such idiosyncrasies — 


of music’ What, as I have said before, 
of opera and concert hall audiences? 
Consider the average audience at Covent 
Garden, the Metropolitan, Carnegie 
Hall. Is it in any ^way culturally su- 
perior to the average audience at the 
St. James’s Theatre, or the Th^fltre de 
I’Oeuvre, or the Plymouth — or even the 
Neighbourhood Playhouse down in 
Grand Street? What of the audiences 
who attended the original performances 
of Beethoven’s “ Leonore ” (“• Fi- 

delio”), Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” 
the original performances of Wagner in 
France and the performances of his “ Der 
Fhegende Hollander” in Germany, the 
operas of Handel in England in the 
years 1733-37, the work of Rossini in 
Italy, the concerts of Chopin during his 
tour of England and Scotland’ . . . 
Again, as to the imperative necessity of 
the dramatist’s avoidance of all themes 
and ideas unintelligible to a mob audi- 
ence, what of the success among such 
very audiences — to name but a few 
more recent profitably produced and 
locally readily recognizable examples — 
of Shaw’s “ Getting Married,” Augustus 
Thomas’ “The Witching Hour,” Ibsen’s 
“ The Wild Duck,” Dunsany’s “ The 
Laughter of the Gods,” Barrie’s “Mary 
Rose,” Strindberg’s “ The Father,” 
Synge’s “Playboy”? . . . Surely it will 
be quickly allowed that however obvious 
the themes and ideas of these plays may 
be to the few, they are hardly within the 
ready intelligence of what the theorists 
picture as the imaginary mob theatre 
audience. Fine drama is independent of 
all such theories: the dramatist who sub- 
scribes to them should not figure in. any 
treatise upon drama as an art. 

A second illustration, the equivocation 
to ,thc effect that drama, being a demo- 
cratic art, may not properly be evalu- 
ated in terms of more limited, and aris- 
tocratic, taste. It seems to me an idiotic 
assumption that drama is a more demo- 
cratic art than music. All great art is 
democratic in intention, if not in re- 
ward. Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Wag- 
ner and Zola are democratic artists, and 
their art democratic art It is criticism 
of Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Wagner 
and Zola that is aristocratic. Criticism, 
not art, generically wears the ermine and 
the purple. To appraise a democratic 
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art In terms of democrarj is to attempt 
to effect a chemical reaction in nitrogen 
with nitrogen If drama is, critically, a 
democratic art since it is meant not to 
be read by the few but to be played be- 
fore the many, mugic must be critically 
no less a democratic art. Yet the the- 
orists conveniently overlook this em- 
barrassment. Nevertheless, if Shake- 
speare’s dramas were designed for the 
heterogeneous ear, so, too, were the songs 
of Schumann. No great artist has ever 
in his heart deliberately fashioned his 
work for a remote and forgotten cellar, 
dark and stairless. He fashions it, for 
all his doubts, in the hope of hospitable 
eyes and ears, and in the hope of a sun 
to shine upon it. It is as ridiculous to 
argue that because Shakespeare’s is a 
democratic art it must be criticized in 
terms of democratic reaction to it as it 
would be to argue that because the 
United States is a democracy the most 
acute and comprehensive criticism of that 
democracy must lie in a native demo- 
crat’s reaction to it. “ To say that the 
theatre is for the people,” says Gordon 
Craig, “is necessary. But to forget to 
add that part and parcel of the people is 
the aristocracy, whether of birth or feel- 
ing, is an omission. A man of the eight- 
eenth century, dressed in silks, in a 
fashionable loggia in the theatre at Ver- 
sailles, looking as if he did no work (as 
Voltaire in his youth may have looked), 
presents, in essence, exactly the same 
picture as Walt Whitman in his rough 
gray suit lounging in the Bowery, also 
looking as if he did no work. . . . One 
the aristocrat, one the democrats the 
two are identical.” 

Ill 

“Convictions,” said Nietzsche, “are 
prisons ” Critical “ theories,” with negli- 
gible exception, seek to denude the arts 
of their splendid, gypsy gauds and to 
force them instead to don so many duj^ 
licated black and white striped uni- 
forms. Of all the arts, drama has suf- 
fered most in this regard. Its critics, 
from the time of Aristotie, have bound 
and fettered it, and have /:hen urged it 
impassionedly to soar. Yet, despite its 
shackles, it has triumphed, and each 
triumph has been a derision of one of its 


most famous and distinguished critics 
It triumphed, Ihruugti Shakespeare, 
over Aristotle; it triumphed, through 
Molihre, over (jastelvetro, it triumphed, 
through Lemercier, over Diderot, it tri- 
umphed, through Lessing, over Voltaire; 
it triumphed, through Ibsen, over Flau- 
bert, it has triumphed, through Haupt- 
mann, over Sarcey and, through Schnitz- 
ler and Bernard Shaw, over Mr. Aieher. 
The truth perhaps is that Brama is an art 
as flexible as the imaginations of its 
audiences It is no more to be bound by 
rules and theories than such imaginations 
are to be bound by rules and theories. 
Who so allwise that he may say by what 
rules or set of rules living imaginations 
and imaginations yet unborn are to be 
fanned into theatrical flame’ “ Imagi- 
nation,” Samuel Johnson’s words apply 
to auditor as to artist, “a licentious and 
vagrant faculty, unsusceptible of limita- 
tions and impatient of restraint, has 
always endeavored to baffle the logician, 
to perplex the confines of distinction, and 
burst the inclosures of regularity.” And 
further, “ There is therefore scarcely 
any species of writing of which we can 
tell what IS its essence, and what are 
its constituents; every new genius pro- 
duces some innovation which, when in- 
vented and approved, subverts the rules 
which the practice of foregoing authors 
had established.” 

Does the play interest, and whom’ 
This seems to me to be the only doctrine 
of dramatic criticism that is capable of 
supporting itself soundly. First, does 
the play interest’ In other words, how 
far has the dramatist succeeded in ex- 
pressing himself, and the materials be- 
fore him, intelligently, eloquently, sym- 
metrically, beautifully’ Sbfnach for the 
criticism of the dramatist as an artist. 
In the second place, whom does the play 
interest’ Does it interest inferior per- 
sons, or does it interest cultivated and 
artistically sensitive persons? So much 
for the criticism of the artist as a dram- 
atist. 

The major difficulty with critics of 
the drama has always been that, having 
once positively enunciated their critical 
credos, they have been constrained to de- 
vote their entire subsequent enterprise 
and ingenuity to defending the fallacies 
therein. Since a considerable number 
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of these critics have been, and are, ex- 
traordinarily shrewd and ingenious men, 
these defences of error have often been 
contrived with such persuasive dexterity 
and reasonableness that they have en- 
dured beyond the sounder doctrines of 
less deft critics, doctrines which, being 
sound, have suffered the rebuffs that 
gaunt, grim logic, ever unprepossessing 
and unhypnoUc, suffers always. “1 
hope that 1 am right; if I am not right, 
I am still right,” said Bruneti^re. “Mr. 
William* Archer is not only, like myself, 
a convinced, inflexible determmist,” 
Henry Arthur Jones has written, “I am 
persuaded that he is also, unlike myself, 
a consistent one. I am sure he takes 
care that his practice agrees with bis 
opinions — even when they are wrong.” 
Dramatic criticism is an attempt to for- 
mulate rules of conduct for the lovable, 
wayward, charming, wilful vagabond that 
is the drama. For the drama is an art 
with, a feather in its cap and an ironic 
smile upon its lips, sauntering impu- 
dently over forbidden lawns and through 
closed lanes into the hearts of those of 
us children of the world who have never 
grown up. Beside literature, it is the 
Mother Goose of the arts: a gorgeous 
and empurpled Mother Goose for the 
fireside of impressible and romantic 
youth that, looking upward, leans ever 
hushed and expectant at the knee of life. 
It is a fairy t^e told realistically, a true 
story told as romance. It is the lullaby 
of disillusion, the chimes without the 
cathedral, the fears and hopes and 
dreams and passions of those who can- 
not fully fear and hope and dream and 
flame themselves. 

“The ^r^a must have reality,” so 
Mr. F, P. Howe in his engaging volume 
of “Dramatic Portraits,” “but the first 
essential to our understanding of an art 
is that we should not believe it to be 
actual' life'. The spectator who shouts 
his warning and advice to the heroine 
when the villain is approaching is, in the 
theatre, the only true believer in the 
hand of God; and he is liable to find it 
in a drama lowej than the best.” The 
art of the drama is one which imposes 
upon drama the obligation of depicting 
at once the inner processes of life realis- 
tically and the external aspects of life 
delusively. Properly and sympatheti- 


cally to appreciate drama, one must look 
upor it synchronously wiih two different 
eyes: the one arguing against the other 
as to the truth of what it sees, and 
triumphing over this doubtful other with 
the full force of its ssphistry. Again in- 
evitably to quote Coleridge, “ Stage pre- 
sentations are to produce a sort of tem- 
porary half-faith, which the spectator en- 
courages in himself and supports by a 
voluntary contribution on his own part, 
because he knows that it is at aU times in 
his power to see the thing as it really is. 
Thus the true stage illusion as to a forest 
scene consists, not in the mind’s judg- 
ing it to be a forest, but in its remission 
of the judgment that it is not a forest.” 
This obviously applies to drama as well 
as to dramatic investiture. One never 
for a moment believes absolutely that 
Mr. John Barrymore is Richard III ; one 
merely agrees, for the sake of Shake- 
speare, who has written the play, and 
Mr. Hopkins, who has cast it, that Mr. 
John Barrymore is Richard III, so that 
one may receive the ocular, aural and 
mental sensations for which one has paid 
three and one-half dollars Nor does 
one for a moment believe ftat Mr, Wal- 
ter Hampden, whom that very evening 
one has seen dividing a brobdingnagian 
dish of goulash with Mr. Oliver Herford 
m the Flayers’ Club and discussing the 
prospects of the White Sox, ir actually 
speaking extemporaneously the rare 
verbal embroideries of Sh^espeare; or 
that Miss Ethel Barrymore who is billed 
in front of Browne’s Chop House to take 
a star part in the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation’s benefit, is really the queen of 
a distant kingdom. 

The dramatist, in the theatre, ia not 
a worker m actualities, but in the essence 
of actualities that filters through the self- 
deception of his spectators. There is no 
such thing as realism in the theatre: 
there is only mimicry of realism. There 
is no such thmg as romance in the the- 
atre: there is only mimicry of romance. 
There is no such thing as an automatic 
dramatic susceptibility in a theatre audi- 
ence: there is only a volitional dramatic 
susceptibility. Thus, it is absurd to 
speak of the* drama holding the mirror 
up to nature; all that the drama can do 
is to hold nature up to its own peculiar 
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mirror which, like that in a pleasure- 
park, amusjngly fattens up nature, or 
shrinks it, yet does not at any time ren- 
der it unrecognizable. One does not go 
to the theatre to see life and nature; one 
goes to see the particular way in which 
life and nature happen to look to a cul- 
tivated, imaginative and entertaining 
man who happens, in turn, to be a play- 
wright. Drama is the surprising pulling 
of a perfectly obvious, every-day rabbit 
out of a perfectly obvious, every-day 
silk bat. The spectator has seen thou- 
sands of rabbits and thousands of silk 
hats, but he has never seen a silk hat that 
had a rabbit concealed m it, and he is 
curious about it. 

But if drama is essentially mimetic, so 
also — as Professor Gilbert Murray im- 
phes — is criticism essentially mimetic 
m that it is representative of the work 
criticized. It is conceivable that one 
may criticize Mr. Ziegfeld’s “ Follies ” 
In terms of the “ Philoctetes ” of Theo- 
dectes — I myself have been guilty of 
even more exceptional feats; it is not 
only conceivable, but of common occur- 
rence, for certain of our academic Amer- 
ican critics to criticize the plays of Mr. 
Shaw in terms of Scribe and Sardou, and 
with a perfectly straight face; but criti- 
cism in general is a chameleon that takes 
on something of the colour of the pattern 
upon which it imposes itself. There is 
drama m Horace’s “Epistola ad Pis- 
ones,” a criticism of drama. There is 
the spirit of comedy m Hazlitt’s essay 
“ On the Comic Writers of the Last Cen- 
tury.” Dryden’s “Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy” is poetry. There is something 
of the music of Chopin in Huneker’s 
critical essays on Chopin, and some of 
Mary Garden’s spectacular bistrionism 
in his essay on her acting. Walkley, 
criticizing “L’Enfant Prodigue,” uses 
the pen of Pierrot. Criticism, more than 
drama with her mirror toward nature, 
holds the mirror up to the nature of the 
work it criticizes. Its end is the revivi- 
fication of the passion of art which has 
been spent in its behalf, but under the 
terms laid down by Plato. Its aim is to 
reconstruct a great work of art on a 
diminutive scale, that eyes which are not 
capable of gazing on high may have it 
within the reach bf their vision. Its 
aim is to play again all the full richness ^ 


of the artist’s emotional organ tones, in 
so far as is possible, on the cold cerebral 
xylophone that is criticism’s deficient in- 
strument. In .the accomplishment of 
these aims, it is bound by no laws that 
art is not bound by. There is but one 
rule: there are no rules. Art laughs at 
locksmiths. 

"it has been a favorite diversion of 
critics since Aristotle’s day to argue that 
drama is drama, wbetlier one reads it 
from a printed page or sees it enacted 
in a theatre. Great drama, iSiey an- 
nounce, IS great drama whether it ever be 
acted or not; “it speaks with the same 
voice in solitude as in crowds ”; and “ all 
the more then” — again I quote Mr. 
Spingarn — “will the drama itself ‘even 
apart from representation and actors,’ 
as old Aristotle puts it, speak with its 
highest power to the imagination fitted 
to understand and receive it ” Upon this 
point of view much of the academic 
criticism of drama has been based But 
may we not well reply that, for all the 
fact that Shakespeare would still be the 
greatest dramatist who ever lived had he 
never been played in the theatre, so, too, 
would Bach still be the greatest com- 
poser who ever lived had his compositions 
never been played at alP If drama is 
not meant for actors, may we not also 
argue that music is not meant for instru- 
ments? Are not such expedients less 
sound criticism than clever evasion of 
sound criticism; a frolicsome and agree- 
able straddling of the eesthetic see-saw? 
There is the printed drama — criticize it. 
There is the same drama acted — crit- 
icize it. Why quibble’ Sometimes, as in 
the case of “Gioconda” and Duse, they 
are one. Well and good.^ .Sometimes, as 
in the case of “Chantecler” and Maude 
Adams, they are not one. Well and 
good. But where, in either case, the con- 
fusion that the critics lay such stress 
upon’ These critics deal not with the- 
ories, but with mere words. They take 
two dozen empty words and adroitly seek 
therewith to fashion a fecund theory. 
The result is — words. “Words which,” 
said Ruskin, “if thef are not watched, 
will do deadly work sometimes. There 
are masked words droning and skulking 
about us just now . . . (there never were 
so many, owmg to the teaching of cate- 
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chisms and phrases at school instead of 
human meanings) . . . there never were 
creatures of prey so mischievous, never 
diplomatists so cunning, never poisoners 


so deadly, as these masked words: they 
are the unjust steward^ of men’s 
ideas. . . 

As they are of men’s.lack of ideas. 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Ludwig Lewisohn was born in Berlin 
of Gerihan-Jewish parents in 1883, and 
came to the United States eight years 
later. The rest of his boyhood was 
spent in South Carolina. Graduated 
from the College of Charleston with a 
Master’s degree in 1901, he continued his 
university work at Columbia and re- 
ceived a Master’s degree there two years 
later. For some years thereafter he 
lived in New York, writing magazine 
articles and working at a novel. His first 
novel was published in 1908. For a year 
he taught German at the University of 
Wisconsin, and from 1911 to 1919 lie was 
on the faculty of Ohio State University. 
Returning to New York in 1919, he be- 
came dramatic critic for The Nation, 
where he remained until lOSt There fol- 
lowed several years’ residence abioad, 
during which he wrote several novels and 


devoted himself to a study of the Jewish 
problem. A few years ago he returned 
to the United States, and has since that 
time written several books on literature. 
Hig book The Modem Drama, an ex- 
tended and unorthodox treatment of the 
subject, appeared in 1915. In 1922 he 
reissued several of his dramatic criti- 
cisms in the volume The Drama and the 
Stage. The Creative Life, m which only 
one section is concerned with the drama, 
was published in 1934. Lewisohn has de- 
voted only a relatively small part of his 
work to dramatic and theatrical subjects. 
His critical activities cover a wide field, 
and his familiarity with European litera- 
ture and philosophy enable him to apply 
standards to the American drama of 
which few “ regular ” dramatic critics 
are aware. 


WORLD, WILL, and WORD i 
[From the Chapter Masks, in The Creative Life] 
(1934) 


Money is tight. Credit is shaken. It 
is a bad ^as^. People will not go to 
the theater. Flays fail. The managers 
are in the dumps. Actors are walking 
the streets. Week after week the shoddy 
trade goods of the favorite hacks are 
thrown on the stage. The gambling be- 
comes feverish. Quietly, in the midst of 
the noise and dust, the babble and the 
tinsel, a tragedy appears. The reviewers 
call it drab and disagreeable and talk 
pseudo-learnedly .of the Manchester 
School. Must we do that sort of thing — 

1 Iteprinted in full from The Creative Life, 
New York, 1924, by permission of the author. 
Published by Bom & Llverigbt, Publishers, 
Copyright, 1924, by Bonl & Bireright, Inc. 


we, too — a nation of forward lookers, 
cheerers, dwellers in “ great valleys ” * 
The curious thing is that the tragedy does 
not fail. What if Dryden was right'’ 
“ The spirit of man.” he wrote, “ cannot 
be satisfied but with truth or at least 
verisimility.” What if business is bad? 
What has '^at to do with the theater — 
except that theater where the overfed di- 
gest their plethoric dinners? “Two 
places are open,” said the starving Vien- 
nese in 1919, “the graveyards and the 
theaters.” The theater is not a game. It 
is spiritual oompulsion. Once it cele- 
brated the gods. Now it broods over the 
fate of man. Aristotle and Hebbel knew 
that; even Bossu and Dryden knew it. 
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When I try to recall it to my friends 
their total reaction is that I once taught 
in a college.. But I address myself to the 
American dramatist — that almost hypo- 
thetical personage^ that is yet, so sureiy, 
on the point of risiijg into our vision. Do 
not let the managers deceive you. Do 
not let the reviewers deceive you. Nor 
the babblers in clubs. Seventy per cent 
of the current hacks’ theatrical carpen- 
try does not ‘even make money. The 
gambling is not even good gambling. 
Nor be deceived, above aU, by the nimble 
college professors who flutter with the 
winds of shallow popular fallacies in the 
hopes that their classes may grow and 
their articles sell Address yourself, if 
need be on bread and water, to the 
eternal theater — not to the game of 
Broadway, but to the play of Man. 

The thing is so simple. The drama 
shows man acting or suffering. He acts, 
he suffers, not in the void, not — in his 
consciousness, at least — at the tug and 
pull of blind instincts, but upon some 
spiritual _ and moral terms. He calls 
things evil and good and right and wrong 
and suffers remorse and shame. He al- 
ways acts and suffers upon deflnite as- 
sumptions, through and by a definite 
view of the world. Search deep enough 
any act or pang and you come upon the 
sufferer’s philosophy of life — his notions 
of good and evil, of the world and God. 
An old woman sits in a room sewing her 
shroud. A bruised, sore woman cieeps 
back into a house because the man who 
owns it is called her husband. A lad in 
the streets hears a drum and sees a flag 
and races towards death and doom 
These actions require assumptions into 
which are packed whole histones, my- 
thologies, philosophies. And the idea of 
an action is of far more startling im- 
port, of far more searing terror, than 
the individual action itself, and plays in 
which the ideas of actions are brought 
before the bar of dramatic justice make 
the mere rattle of action seem as tame 
and senseless as the movements of little 
animals. Do not, then, let the reviewers 
or managers’ agents deceive you with 
their jargon. “A talky play.” These 
are the plays in which the ideas of actions 
are exhibited and judged. ' And by these 
ideas we live and die. 

Once the dramatist was content to 
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show merely and acquiescently the 
actions of men and the ideas that in- 
spiied those actions. Yet never for long. 
In Euripides the ideas themselves begin 
to be discussed and judged. Bui even 
on the lowest plane — the plane of tlie 
mere morality disguised or homily set 
moving — the dramatist is no theatric 
hack; even on that plane he is conscious 
of a fervent identification of his own 
soul with the ideas upon* which his con- 
temporaries act, when they act. ([’The 
drama is always philosophicaf^ "When 
the dramatist is profoundly at one w'lth 
the ideas upon which his characters act, 
the play approaches the religious; when 
he IS at variance with those ideas, it is 
polemical or prophetic. Do not be de- 
ceived by this other fallacy: “ So and 
so’s plays are not plays; they are pam- 
phlets.” In the deeper creative sense alt 
plays are pamphlets — the “Medea” is 
a pamphlet on the subjection of woman, 
and “Taituffe” on the loathsomeness of 
hypocrisy, and ‘■Faust” on the spiiitual 
energy that turns apparent evil into 
good. _ Shakespeare' Yes, I hear that 
shout.’ That divine poet and fashioner 
of men clung, except for moments, to the 
mediseval identification of the dramatist 
with the ideas of the world and the will, 
of good and evil, upon which his charac- 
ters act. Some heretic thoughts of his 
own he had, perhaps some towering dis- 
illusion at the core of him. But out- 
wardly he accepts the state and the moral 
life of his time. 

He accepts Another rejects. Here, 
at all events, is the ground of the matter. 
Eveiy dramatist accepts or rejects the 
ideas upon which his characters act He 
shapes the consequences of their actions 
according to liis sense of, the, quality of 
the ideas that urge them on. Upon his 
view of the world, upon his reaction to 
moral ideas, will depend his choice and 
conduct of his fable and the end to which 
he brings the lives of which he’ treats 
It is a better preparation for tbe career 
of a dramatist to have watched the 
actions of a few villagers and to have 
brooded over those actions at that spir- 
itual core where criticism and creation 
are one than to have read all the man- 
uals of play-writing and stagecraft in 
the world and be an expert on iighting 
and decoration. Shun the theater. It 
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is a place of confusion for the dramatist. 
Deethoven> wrote his symphomes in a 
little room. They can be played by 
twenty men or by a hundred, in a barn 
or a temple. The mechanism of produc- 
tion IS not your busmess , it is your serv- 
ant. Your business is with man and his 
world and the ideas that reconcile him 
to it of drive him to despair. 

There is a matter more troubling and 
intricate. It is the matter of the will. 
(I am ashamed of setting down these 
commonplaces, lly excuse is that they 
are not commonplaces among us. What 
play on Broadway has one seen criticized 
for its dealing with the will’ It is en- 
tertaining or not, cheering or depressing, 
strong — how, gentlemen, how and why’ 
— or feeble, it will run or it won’t) 
The drama deals with the will I repu- 
diate the easier, academic agreement with 
this statement It goes on the staggering 
assumption that there is an abstract en- 
tity somewhere in the psyche functioning 
in the void and called the will. Upon that 
assumption we have the absurd tiolteface, 
conversion, easy change of aim, motive, 
character which breeds the happy end- 
ing. It is upon that assumption that 
the wicked Duke in “As You Like It” 
went into the forest 

Where, meeting with an old religious 
man, 

After some question with h%m, was con- 
verted 

Both from his enterprise and fiom the 
world. 

Bis crown bequeathing to his banished 
brother. 

And all their lands restored to them again 
That were with him exiled. 

It is lovely as a legend, but monstrous 
as a representation of human life. 

The dramatist not only has his view of 
the world by which he judges that of his 
characters, not only hiS positive oi nega- 
tive or suspended judgment upon the 
ideas by which they act within and 
towards the world of their conception; 
he must have come to some decision upon 
the very innermosf character of human 
action Itself For how else can he shape 
his rhythm of moral values ; how else de- 
termme upon the progress and direction 
of his fable; how else, indeed, begin to 


write at all’ He has an imaginative 
vision springing from a tone, a gesture, 
an expression once observed.« A man is 
overcome by fate. And the man’s fate is 
woven of small, mean, dusty things, or 
of things gross and iiypudent and easily 
discernible by the practical eye. What 
IS this man’ A weakling’ He is that to 
the Broadway melodramatist — ^to the re- 
viewer who condemned Arthur Rich- 
man’s “Ambush” on the s'eore that the 
play’s protagonist is “weak.” But the 
serious dramatist cannot avoid these 
fundamental issues by using an uncon- 
sidered word. What is the meaning of 
“weakness” in such a man? It is that 
all the uncontrollable forces that have 
made him have left him spiritually de- 
fenseless against the evils with which he 
contends. He is, whatever he can do, 
always more full of mercy than his ad- 
versaries are of shame. His reflective- 
ness seeks to fathom their shallow clat- 
ter. He attributes to them his feelings, 
his hesitations, his scruples. He is lost. 
To make him “strong,” m that foolish, 
popular sense, it would be necessary to 
remount the streams of his personal and 
ancestral being to their very source and 
change that source and so change the 
world, the universe, the planets, and the 
constellations. Yes, the dramatist, like 
the novelist, must transcend (the great 
modern dramatists do transcend) the 
rubber stamped classification of human 
qualities and characters that are cut to 
the pattern of some foolish “ ought-ness,” 
which is, in its turn, derived from human 
experience, misinterpreted under the 
sway of myth and ritual and the blind 
primordial terrors and propitiatory 
practices of our remotest ancestors. Be- 
gin to think and at once the gentleman 
who condemned Richman’s protagonist 
as a “weakling” becomes an unfathom- 
able and almost fantastic character. But 
who, in these matters, condescends to 
tliink’ 

■WTiat is true of “ good ” characters is 
AO less true of “ evil ’ So good a play- 
wright as Eugene G. O’Neill permits 
himself the luxury, costly as it is, of sud- 
den external forces that turn “ bad ” into 
“better.” He has not yet the sovereign 
vision. Self-discipline is possible by a 
character whose self. is inherently cap- 
able of discipline. We do right, in prac- 
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tical life, to insist on the necessity. We 
may by tliat insistence, by the direction 
of intangible ‘forces, breed more people 
with the capaci^es that we desire. 
There may be more been born who desire 
more strongly the serenity of self-mas- 
tery than the riot of self-expansion. But 
the dramatist has finished creatures. He 
takes his people as they come, if yon 
please, from God’s hand. He cannot tam- 
per with lliem. They have no more 
within than they have. To draw that out 
to the uttermost nerve — such is the fruit 
of his extremest effort. 

It IS, then, his vision of the world and 
of the will that dictates the dramatist’s 
choice and treatment of a fable. Acci- 
dent has nothing to do with it; ingenuity 
has nothing to do with it You hear 
stories of plays “tinkered with on the 
road.” Mr. Belasco takes a manuscript 
and rewrites it. A dramatist whose play 
can be “tinkered with” or rewritten or 
revised by an alien hand has not begun 
to comprehend the elementary conditions 
of any art. His play may not be inevi- 
table imder tlie aspect of eternity. He is 
but a man. He is, perhaps, but a mani- 
kin. But it must seem inevitable to him. 
It must be so interwoven with his pro- 
foundest perceptions, instincts, convic- 
tions, that he is willing to labor for it, 
starve for it, die for it. Unless it is an 
inseparable part of his own soul’s integ- 
rity — it is nothing. Why have the man- 
agers the habit of demanding changes, 
revisions, adaptations for the needs of 
this season, that theater, a certain star” 
Because they were not dealing with dra- 
matists at all, but with mechanics, jour- 
neymen, hacks. There can be no com- 
promise on this question. This is the final 
test. Do you think that your play can be 
changed by another or for another’s 
convenience or use? Destroy it and work 
with your hands. This does not mean 
that your play is perfect. Having de- 
stroyed it, you yourself may relive its 
sources in experience, dig deeper into 
your own soul, and create it afresh. 
But if Mr. Belasco thinks he can use it, 
after laying upon it a judicious hand, be 
sure that only the fire will cleanse it and 
your shame. i 

There remains dialogue — the word. I 
know two hacks wlio'put their ingenuities 
together and assemble a group of stupid 


accidents which they call a plot. Then 
their great effort is over. They run off 
for a week-end to Atlantic City to write 
the play. It seems to them a small mat- 
ter. But consider the word. Into these 
sound symbols we call speech are packed 
how many centuries of human experience 
how much of universal hope and anguish I 
All words are flesh. All words are reve- 
lation. Try to pluck asunder your high- 
est ecstasy, your most rending grtef, your 
central conviction from the word that 
expresses it. You cannot. The spiritual 
universe which man has built is built of 
things and thoughts crystallized into 
speech. It is not built of the things and 
thoughts themselves, but of speech. 
Whoever writes at all has the double 
task — to use speech significantly and 
freshly, to reach through it to the con- 
crete realities whieh it both reveals and 
conceals. The dramatist’s writing task, 
which looks so simple;, is the most difficult 
of all. He must use exclusively the 
speech of others, never of himself. And 
we must believe that those others are 
speaking, each in his own tongue, each 
out of the depth of his own experience, 
his own unique personality, bis own reac- 
tion towards world and will and flesh 
and spirit. Yet from the speech of 
these others we must overhear — from 
their speech and not through some cheap 
device of raisonneur mouthpiece — the 
dramatist’s judgment, understanding, 
compassion, faith. Such is the funda- 
mental creative problem of dramatic 
dialogue. There are lesser ones. How 
little speech, in mere quantity, can the 
dramatist give I Discussions that rise 
towards a culmination in human fates 
take weeks, months, years. People eat 
breakfast in silence. They wrangle on 
some forenoon. An evening comes on 
which they fling at each other those im- 
passioned confessions that constitute the 
drama of life. These miliions of words 
tlie dramatist must sum up m a few hun- 
dred. But the few hundred must have 
the effect of the millions. We must feel 
that all necessary speech has been spoken 
and all the dim places of the soul touched 
with light. We must feel that each 
speaker in the drama has stated his case 
before that eternal judgeless bar — his 
I whole and sufficient case. Good dramatic 
I dialogue is like a blueprint that must yet 
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seem to us to be tlie finished house ; like a 
thin symbol that must never let us sus- 
pect it is not the thing symbolized itself. 
You will not write good dramatic dia- 
logue on a week-end trip. You must 
listen to men and women. You must lis- 
ten with the ear and the heart and the 
mind. Then, perhaps, in long vigils of 
a high awareness of mortality it will be 
given you to write the word that will 
express your creatures and their strug- 
gles with the world and your deep sense 
of the (meaning of those struggles and 
a dramatic scene will be born. 

How well I know the reaction that 
such considerations get from happy, pop- 
ular playwrights and smart critics and 
facile lecturers. Not that way he the 
lights of Broadway, they think, or the 
seven per cent on the second five thou- 


sand of weekly box oflSce receipts. Let 
them not be too sure. But the coming 
American dramatist with avhom I am 
concerned will not caie, will not con- 
sciously duiing the process of cieation — 
however much and ijjghtly he may later 
enjoy reward — be busy with these mat- 
ters, but with the world, the will, the 
word. One danger is his, especially if he 
is young. And he must be young. Since 
all his elders and teachers will be mar- 
ried to the trickery, elegantly disguised 
sometimes, of the theatric trade, he will 
be ashamed of the apparent priggisbness 
of clothing these easy and worldly mat- 
ters in what he will be told is mystic 
cant. Let him remember a great phrase 
of Moli^re. “ On se rirait de vous,” says 
the pliant Philmte. And Alceste an- 
swers: “Tant pis pour qui rirait 1” 


THE THEATER ONCE MORE 1 


The FonEiox- Carries You share my 
view, then, that the American drama is 
really entering upon a creative stage” 

The Amebicah Critics Those words 
are too big. There is a faint voice; it 
cries in a howling wilderness. 

The Fobeigk Cnixic: How pessimistic 
you are! 

The AarEnicAH Carnes The Pulitzer 
prize has just been given to “ Icebound ” 

The FoaEioiT Cmnc: And isn’t “Ice- 
bound ” a work of considerable meriE” 

The AMraicAH Came: It is a work of 
some merit. But do you know anything 
about its author, Mr. Owen Davis? 

The Fobeigh Came: Very little, I con- 
fess. 

The AittraieAH Came: Mr. Davis has 
been writing plays for exactly twenty- 
five years. He has written one hundred 
plays Of these fifty were melodramas 
produced by Mr A. H. Woods between 
1903 and 1910. Can you quite imagine a 
prize of the French Academy or the 
Schiller or Kleist prize going to a gen- 
tleman with such a history” Heaven 
knows I have a small opinion of prizes 
and prize awards "of any sort. But this 

1 Beprmted in full from The Creative Life 
New York, 1024, by permission of the antbor 
Published by Tioni & Llreright, Publishers. 
Copyright, 1924, by Bonl & Liveilght, Inc 


particular award throws light upon a pe- 
culiar American situation. 

The Foheigh Cames I see perfectly. 
There is no understanding and respect 
for the artist or the lite of ai t. 

The AMEBic-vir Critics No understand- 
ing, no deep sense for it To the commit- 
tee which made this award it was not at 
once unimaginable that the author of 
those fifty melodramas could wiite a 
work truly meraoiable and delicate 
Fancy Ibsen, Hauptmann, Galsworthy, 
even Donnay o£^Halbe wilting fifty melo- 
dramas. They could not have done it if 
the alternative had been literal starvation 
— not because they like hunger or are 
conscious of a mission — that, heaven 
help us, would be the common interpre- 
tation — but because then minds would 
have been nauseated at the very thought. 

The Foreigk Critic- Your point is 
perfectly clear to me and perfectly ele- 
mentary. Haven't aU your critics made 
It? 

The AiiEaiCAH Came: No; for to our 
critics art is neither passion nor vision 
They are very able, very honest, very 
well-informed, and very witty. But, to 
put it mildlj'’ and yet correctly, they 
don’t care enough 

The FoBEiQir Critsc: I have read some 
very able reviews. 
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The American- Critic : Undoubtedly. 
But weren’t .they all — reflect on that a 
moment — quite worldly!’ 

The Poreion Critic; That is not so 
dear to me. 

The American Crfiric: Do you remem- 
beT a play called “ Roger Bloomer ”? 

The Foreign Critic: Very vividly. 

The American Critic The play was 
crude and yoflng and neither thought 
through nor wrought out But it was the 
cry of youth and passion and rebellion — 
the authentic and everlasting cry of the 
bfc of art. 

The Foreign Critic: That is why I 
valued it. 

The American Critic: Exactly And 
none of the reviewers wrote of this play 
from within that everlasting life of art of 
which they should have been a part , they 
treated it with the superciliousness and 
faint contempt and smiling incredulity 
with which the polite world always treats 
the artist and prophet and outcast and 
child of light They said in effect: What 
sliocking manners I What ill-assorted 
dothes' Pray, dear young man, if you 
have talent, be proper and show it in a 
proper way. 

The Foreign Critic: You think, then, 
that your criticism is partly responsible 
for the slow growth of your dramatic 
literature’ 

The American Critic: I do. The 
young playwright is shy and criticism 
provides no atmosphere in which he can 
lose his shyness and speak forth bis 
ardors. Criticism does not sufficiently 
guard him from the Philistine world; it 
allies itself with that world. 

The Foreign Critic What an unusual 
situation. For the past hundred years, 
at least, it has been both the pride and 
the chief business of every reputable 
European critic to he torch-hearer and 
intermediary, to tilt against the brutish- 


ness or indifference of the world, to pro- 
vide an atmosphere m which genius, 
which IS always strange and new and 
electrical and estranged, can live and 
flourish. 

The American Critic; It is not so 
among us. A charming and elegant and 
worldly play — true enough to amuse, 
not true enough to wound — that is what 
our critics like A play like Frederick 
Lonsdale’s “ Aren’t We All’ ” at the 
Gaiety brings out the best that is in 
them. And the piece is indeed-* admir- 
able and the acting of both Cyril Maude 
and Leslie Howard beyond praise. 

The Foreign Critic: But it is also per- 
fectly baricn and perfectly unimport- 
ant 

The American Cni-nc- Precisely. But 
our leviewers do not really like the rich, 
dark, significant folk-play, as they 
showed m their attitude to “A Square 
Peg,” nor are they, with few exceptions, 
quite happy or comfortable in the pres- 
ence of such bitter creative irony as we 
had in “The Adding Machine,” 

The Foreign Critic: They are in the 
state m which vital and immediate art 
troubles them’ 

The American Critic: Yes; and to 
guard themselves from it they are in- 
itially unsympathetic 

The Fopeign Critic: They, too, want 
to laugh. 

Tiif American Critic; I am almost 
afraid so. Nothing better could happen 
to the American drama than that some 
of the chief reviewers should have some 
shattering experience, like a great and 
unhappy p.assion But they are far too 
much at ease in Zion to risk it. 

The Forfign Came: What a thing to 
wish youl friends’ ■* 

The American Critic: But think how 
it would improve their work 1 And work 
comes first. 


SPEAKING OF THE THEATER 1 


The PRorEssoR: I’ve been reading 
Granville Barker’s “ The Exemplary 

I Reprinted in full from The Crratii e Life 
New York, 1921, by permission of the author. 
Published by Bonl & Liverisbt, Fublisliers 
Copyriebt, 1924, by Boui & Liverlgbt, Inc 


Theater” with a good of satisfac- 
tion. 

The Dramatic Critic: I’ve read it, 
too. But I don’t think it’s important. 

The ^’RorrssoB: If you’ll let me be 
frank I think I can account for your dis- 
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like of it. Barker pleads for the theater 
as fundamentally an educational force 
and a form of social service. 

The DaAMATic Cbitic: Exactly. 

The Fboflssob: 1 don’t at all blame 
you for disliking terms besmirched by 
every Philistine and cheap reformer. 
But one can carry that dislike so far as 
to discredit the true and fine and neces- 
sary things -which those words denote. 

The Dbauatic Came: I don’t discredit 
those things. But I’m sure the theater 
is not (an educational force and if I’m 
to call it a form of social service it must 
be according to an interpretation of my 
own which will please neither Barker nor 
yourself. 

The Pbofessob: Then you are content 
to have the theater considered an amuse- 
ment? 

The Dbaiiatic CbitiO! As you like. 

The Pbofessob: You are holding an 
idea in reserve. You are not, after aU, 
so largely preoccupied with something 
that is only an amusement 

The Dbamatic Cbitic: I dislike these 
fixed terms. They have a way of be- 
traymg you to all sorts of people and 
committing you to all kinds of causes. 

The Pbofessob: Very well. But there 
must be some form, if not formula, by 
which you con communicate your sense 
of the value whick the theater repre- 
sents. 

The Dbamatic Cbitic: It is not so sim- 
ple, "When I was young I was interested 
in art. Then the theater, except at its 
rare best, didn’t interest me at all. Now 
I’m Interested in life and in art pri- 
marily as it interprets and shapes life, 
and BO the theater seems to me very im- 
portant. 

The Pbofessob: "Why, on account of 
that shift in your interests, precisely the 
theater? 

The Dbamatic Cbitic: There are two 
reasons. The form of the drama is no 
accidental one. Its struggle, crisis, reso- 
lution are of the essence of the life- 
process itself. It is thus that life pro- 
ceeds; it IS thus that single lives pro- 
ceed. Therefore _the mirror which the 
drama holds up to nature gives back an 
image that is closer to the inevitable laws 
of being than the image of the other arts. 

The Pbofessob* But that doCs not ap- 
ply to the popular theater. 


The Dbamatic Cbitic: It applies in a 
negative sense. The popular playwrighl 
must, by an implication that is inescap- 
able in his medium, deal with essentials. 
He deals with them* absurdly. It is 
easy to shatter his ^structures. But al- 
ways the dealing is with essentials. Even 
assent to the moral order of a silly play is 
a more tonic exercise for the crowd than 
mere story mterest in. cheap fiction. 
Your very shop-girl, moreover, who does 
not know what criticism is may look into 
the reviews of a piece that has moved or 
amused her and be plunged, upon some 
terms however crude, into a discussion 
concerning the world and the will and the 
true character of human action. 

The Pbofessob: In brief, the theater’s 
function, in your opinion, is to enlighten 
people. 

_ The Dbamatic Cbitio: That is a ter- 
rible word. Yes, I think the theater does 
throw light. But 1 am not concerned, 
like your professional enlighteners, with 
the light. 1 am concerned with the thing 
lit. So far as I can see the worst thing 
in the world is the avoidable moral suf- 
fering. It can be mitigated by under- 
standing man and human life as they 
really are. All art can serve that pur- 
pose; the theater can serve it more di- 
rectly, swiftly, intensely. 

The Pbofessob: I am amused to find 
you so much of a moralist after all. 

The Dbamatic Cbitic: We are all con- 
cerned with conduct. It only depends 
how or with what intention. I don’t want 
to lay down laws. I want people helped 
to discover those laws of their own being 
m the light of which they can live without 
cruelty or tyranny or rancor. 

The Pbofessob: I think that I follow 
you. But did you not have a second rea- 
son? 

The Dbamatic Cbitic: I have already 
stated it. The drama not only deals with 
the life-process upon its own terms, but 
does so with unexampled intensity. The 
theater is the instrument by which that 
intensity is achieved. No artistic experi- 
ence, that is, no vicarious and interpreta- 
tive experience of life, can cleave so deep 
as a theatric one. In those two hours 
of overwhelyiingly profound absorption 
in something beyond the ego, cruelty 
may melt into compassion, tyranny into 
tolerance, blindness mto vision. 
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The Profcssos: Does It ’happen often* 
The DttAJiATic Chitic: Does anything 
desirable or • of good report happen 
often? It does happen; it can happen. 
Yes, I have heard 'quite simple people 
discuss plays and #dmit naively that 
they gained a (dearer idea of life from 
them and were able to act more toler- 
antly and less muddily and angrily as a 
result. 

The Phofessob: But isn’t that both 
education and social service’ 

The Dbahaiic Chitic: It has, at all 
events, nothing to do with either informa- 
tion or uplift. For what it comes to 
ultimately is this: the drama communt- 


j 

cates a sense of the necessarily tragic 
character of human life, of its necessary 
and inevitable defeat upon any but spir- 
itual terms, of the fact that its single 
spiritual victory consists in compassion, 
in understanding, in abstention from 
force, from morEd fraud, from judgment 
and the execution of judgment. 

The Pbofessob: In shor^ you like the 
theater because, in the long run, you 
think it will make your views of life pre- 
vail? 

The Dbahatic Came: I do. And I 
am yet to see a really grown-up person 
who likes anythmg very deeply for any 
other reason.” 
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THE TRAGIC FALLACY 1 


[From The Modern Temper, A Study and a Confession\ 
(1929) 


Through the legacy of their art the 
great ages have transmitted to us a dim 
image of their glorious vitality. When 
we turn the pages of a Sophoclean or a 
Shakespearean tragedy we participate 

1 Reprinted In full from The‘Modem Tem- 
per (1929), by permission of the author, 
and the publisher, Harcourt, Brace & Co 
Copyxlghl^ 1929, by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


faintly in the experience which created 
it and we sometimes presumptuously say 
that we “ understand ” the spirit of these 
works. But the truth is that we see them, 
even at best and in tHe moments when 
our souls expand most nearly to their 
dimensions, through a glass darkly. 

It is so much easier to appreciate than 
to create that an age too feeble to reach 
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the heights achieved by the members of 
a preceding one can still see those heights 
towering abo\e its impotence, and so it 
is that, when we perceive a Sophocles' or 
a Shakespeare soaring m an air which 
we can never hope to breathe, we say that 
we can “appreciate” them. But what 
we mean is that we are jpst able to won- 
der, and we can never hope to partici- 
pate in the glorious vision of human life 
out of which they were created — not 
even to the extent of those humbler per- 
sons for whom they were written; for 
while to us the triumphant voices come 
from far away and tell of a heroic world 
which no longer exists, to them they 
spoke of immediate realities and revealed 
the inner meaning of events amidst 
which they still lived. 

When the life has entirely gone out 
of a work of art come down to us from 
the past, when we read it without any 
emotional comprehension whatsoever 
and can no longer even imagine why the 
people for whom it was intended found 
it absorbing and satisfying, then, of 
course, it has ceased to be a work of art 
at all and has dwindled into one of those 
deceptive “ documents ” from which we 
get a false sense of compi ehending 
through the intellect things which can- 
not be comprehended at all except by 
means of a kinship of feeling. And 
though all works from a past age have 
begun in this v'ey to fade Aere are some, 
like the great Greek or Elizabethan trag- 
edies, which are still halfway between 
■the work of art and the document. They 
no longer can have for us the immediacy 
which they had for those to whom they 
originally belonged, but they have not 
yet eluded us entirely. We no longer 
live in the -werld which they represent, 
but we can half imagine it and we can 
measure the distance which we have 
moved away. We write no tragedies 
todayr but we can still talk about the 
tragic spirit of which we would, perhaps, 
have no conception were it not for the 
works in question. 

An age which could really “appreci- 
ate ” Shakespeare or Sophocles would 
have something comparable to put beside 
them — somethmg hke them, not neces- 
sarily in form, or spirit, but at least m 
magnitude — some vision of hfe which 
would be, however different, equally am- 


ple and passionate. But when we move 
to put a modern masterpiece beside them, 
when we seek to compare them with, let 
us say, a Ghosts or a Weavers, we shrink 
as from the impulse" to commit some 
folly and we feel gas though we were 
about to superimpose 'Bowling Green 
upon the Great Prairies in order to as- 
certain which is the larger. The ques- 
tion, we see, is not primarily one of art 
but of the 'two worlds which two minds 
inhabited. No increased powers of ex- 
pression, no greater gift for words, could 
have transformed Ibsen into Shakes- 
peare. The materials out of which the 
latter created his works — his concep- 
tion of human dignity, his sense of the 
importance of human passions, his vision 
of the amplitude of human life — simply 
did not and could not exist for Ibsen, as 
they did not and could not exist for his 
contemporaries. God and Man and Na- 
ture had all somehow dwindled in the 
course of the mtervening centuries, not 
because the realistic creed of modern art 
led us to seek out mean people, but be- 
cause this meanness of human life was 
somehow thrust upon us by the operation 
of tliat same process which led to the 
development of realistic tlieories of art 
by 'uhich our vision could be justified. 

Hence, though we still apply, some- 
times, the adjective “tiagic” to one or 
another of those modern works of litera- 
ture which describe human misery and 
which end more sadly even than they 
begin, the term is a misnomer since it is 
obvious that the works in question have 
nothing in common with the classical ex- 

I amples of the genre and produce in the 
reader a sense of depression which is the 
exact opposite of that elation generated 
when the spirit of a Shakespeare rises 
joyously superior to the outward calam- 
ities which be recounts and celebrates the 
greatness of the human spirit whose 
travail he describes. Tragedies, in that 
only sense of the word which has any 
distinctive meaning, are no longer writ- 
ten in either the dramatic or any other 
form and the fact is not to be accounted 
for in any merely hlerary terms. It is 
not the result of any fashion in literature 
or of any deliberation to write about 
human nature or character under differ- 
ent aspects, any meve than it is of either 
any greater sensitiveness of feeling 
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which would make us shrink from the 
coutemplatioo^of the suffering of Medea 
or Othello or of any greater optimism 
which would make>i}s more likely to see 
life in more cheerful terms. It is, on the 
contrary, the result if one of those en- 
feeblements of the human spirit not un- 
like that described in the previous chap- 
ter of this ^say, and a further illustra- 
tion of thatigradual weakening of man’s 
confidence in his ability to impose upon 
the phenomenon of life an mteipretation 
acceptable to his desires which is the 
subject of the whole of the present dis- 
cussion. I 

To explain that fact and to make clear 
how the creation of classical tragedy did 
consist in the successful effort to impose 
such a satisfactory mterpretation will 
require, perhaps, the special section 
which follows, although the truth of the 
fact that it does impose such an interpre- 
tation must be evident to any one who 
has ever risen from the reading of 
Oedipus or Lear with that feeling of ex- 
ultation which comes when we have been 
able, by rare good fortune, to enter into 
its spirit as completely as it is possible 
for us of a remoter and emotionally en- 
feebled age to enter it. Meanwhile one 
anticipatory remark may be ventured. 
If the plays and the novels of today deal 
with littler people and less mighty emo- 
tions It is not because we have become 
interested in commonplace souls and 
their unglamorous adventures but be- 
cause we have come, willy-nilly, to see 
the soul of man as commonplace and its 
emotions as mean. 


II 

Tragedy, said Aristotle, is the “imi- 
tation of noble actions,” and tliough it 
is some twenty-five hundred years since 
the dictum was uttered there is only one 
respect in which we are inclined to mod- 
ify it. To us “ imitation ” seems a rather 
naive word to apply to that process by 
which observation is turned into art, 
and we sedi one which would define or at 
least imply the nature of that interposi- 
tion of the personality of tile artist be- 
tween the object and^the beholder which 
constitutes his function and by means of 
which he transmits a modified version. 


rather than a mere imitation, of the thing 
which he has contemplated, • 

In the search for this word the esthe- _ 
ticians of romanticism invented the 
term “expression” to describe the ar- 
tistic purpose to which apparent imita- 
tion was subservient. Psychologists, on 
the other hand, feeling that the artistic 
process was primarily one by which real- 
ity is modified in such a way as to render 
it more acceptable to the desires of the 
artist, employed various terms jn tile 
effort to describe that distortion which 
the wish may produce in vision. And 
though many of the newer ciitics reject 
both romanticism and psychology, even 
they insist upon the fundamental fact 
that in art we are concerned, not with 
mere imitation, but with the imposition 
of some form upon the material which 
it would not have if it were merely copied 
as a camera copies. 

Tragedy is not, then, as Aristotle said, 
the imitation of noble actions, for, m- 
de^, no one knows-what a nohle action. 

IS or whether or not such a thing as no- 
bility exists in nature apart from thef 
mind of man. Certainly the action of 
Achilles in dragging the dead body of 
Hector around the walls of Troy and 
under the eyes of Andromache, who had 
begged to be allowed to give it decent 
burial, is not to us a noble action, though 
it was such to Homer, who made it the 
subject of an able passage in a noble 
poem. Certainly, too, the same action 
might conceivably be made the subject of 
a tragedy and the subject of a farce, de- 
pending upon the way in which it was 
tieated; so that to say that tragedy is 
the imitation of a noble action is to be 
guilty of assuming, first, J:hat ..art and 
photography are the same, and, second, 
that there may be something inherently 
noble in an act as distinguished from the 
motives which prompted it or fropi the 
point of view from which it is regarded. 

And yet, nevertheless, the idea of no- . 
bihty is inseparable from the idea of ) 
tragedy, which cannot exist without it. 
If tragedy is not the imitation or even 
the modified represeutation of noble 
actions it is certainly a fepresentation 
of anions considered as noble, and herein 
lies its essential nature, since no man. 
can conceive it unless he is capable ofl 
beUevmg in the greatness and importance 1 
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of man Its action is usually, if not al- 
■ways, calamitous, because it is only m 
calamity that the human spirit has the 
opportunity to reveal itself triumphant 
over the outward universe which fails to 
conquer it; hut this calamity in tragedy 
is only a means to an end and the essen- 
tia] thing which distinguishes real trag- 
edy from those distressing modem 
works sometimes called by its name is the 
fact that it IS in the former alone that 
the artist has found himself capable of 
considering and of making us consider 
that bis people and his actions have that 
amplitude and importance which make 
them noble Tragedy arises then when, 
as m Periclean Greece or Elizabethan 
England, a people fully aware of the 
calamities of life is nevertheless serenely 
confident of the greatness of man, whose 
mighty passions and supreme fortitude 
are revealed when one of these calamities 
overtakes him 

To those who mistakenly think of it 
as something gloomy or depressing, who 
are incapable of recognizing the elation 
which its celebration of human greatness 
mspires, and who, therefore, confuse it 
with things merely miserable or pathetic, 
it must be a paradox that the happiest, 
most vigorous, and most confident ages 
which the world has ever known — the 
Feridean and the Elizabethan — should 
be exactly those which created and 
which most relished the mightiest trag- 
edies; hut the paradox is, of course, re- 
solved by the fact that tragedy is essen- 
tially an expression, not of despair, but 
of the triumph over despair and of con- 
fidence in the value of human life. If 
Shakespeare himself ever had that “ dark 
period ” which his critics and biographers 
have iinaginSd for him, it was at least no 
darkness like that bleak and and despair 
which sometimes settles ovei modern 
spirits. In the midst of it he created 
both' the elemental grandeur of Othello 
and the pensiie majesty of Hamlet and, 
holding them up to his contemporaries, 
he said in the words of his own Miranda, 
“Oh, rare new world that hath such 
creatures in it.” 

All works* of art which deserve their 
name have a happy end This is indeed 
the thing which constitutes them art and 
through which they perform ’their func- 
tion. Whatever the character of the 


events, fortunate or unfortunate, which 
they recount, they so mold or arrange or 
interpret them that we acfcept gladly the 
conclusion which they reach and would 
not have it otherwise. They may con- 
duct us into the trealm of pure fancy 
where wish and fact ari identical and the 
world IS remade exactly after the fashion 
of the heart’s desire or they may yield 
some greater or less allegiance to fact; 
but they must always reconcile us in one 
way or another to the representation 
which they make and the distinctions be- 
tween tlie genres are simply the distinc- 
tions between the means by which this 
reconciliation is effected. 

Comedy laughs the mmor mishaps of 
its characters away; drama solves all 
the difficulties which it allows to arise; 
and melodrama, separating good from 
evil by simple lines, distributes its re- 
wards and punishments in accordance 
with the principles of a naive justice 
which satisfies the simple souls of its 
audience, which are neither philosophical 
enough to question its primitive ethics 
nor critical enough to object to the way 
in which its neat events violate the laws 
of probability. Tragedy, the greatest 
and the most difficult of the arts, can 
adopt none of these methods; and yet it 
must reach its own happy end in its own 
way. Though its conclusion must be, by 
its premise, outwardiy calamitous, 
though it must speak to those who know 
that the good man is cut off and that the 
fairest things are the first to perish, yet 
it must leave them, as Othello does, con- 
tent that this IS so. We must be and we 
are glad that Juliet dies and glad that 
Lear is turned out into the storm. 

Milton set out, he said, to justify the 
ways of God to man, and his phrase, if 
it be interpreted broadly enough, may 
be taken as describing the function of all 
art, which must, in some way or other, 
make the life which it seems to represent 
satisfactory to those who see its reflec- 
tion in the magic mirror, and it must 
gratify or at least reconcile the desires 
of the beholder, not necessarily, as the 
I naiver exponents of Freudian psychology 
mamtain, by gratifying individual and 
often eccentric wishes, but at least by 
satisfying the universally human desire 
to find in the wofid some justice, some 
meaning, or, at the very leasL some recog- 
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nizable order. Hence ft is that ever7 
real tragedy, however tremendous it may 
be, IS an a&mation of faith m life, a 
declaration that even if God is not in his 
Heaven, then at* least Han is m his 
world. 

We accept gladly the outward defeats 
which it describes for the sake of the in- 
ward victories which it reveals Juliet 
died, hut not hpfore she had shown how 
great and resplendent a thing love could 
he; Othello plunged the dagger into his 
own breast, but not before he had re- 
vealed that greatness of soul which 
makes his death seem unimportant. Had 
he died in the instant when he struck the 
blow, had he perished still believing tliat 
the world was as completely black as he 
saw it before the innocence of Desde- 
mona was revealed to him, then, for him 
at least, the world would have been 
merely damnable, but Shakespeare kept 
him alive long enough to allow him to 
learn his error and hence to die, not in 
despair, but in the full acceptance of 
the tragic reconciliation to life. Perhaps 
It would be pleasanter if men could be- 
lieve what the child is taught — that the 
good are happy and that things turn out 
as they should — but it is far more im- 
portant to be able to believe, as Shake- 
speare did, that however much things in 
the outward world may go awry, man 
has, nevertheless, splendors of his own 
and that, in a word. Love and Honor and 
Glory are not words but realities. 

Thus for the great ages tragedy is not 
an expression of despair but the means 
by which they saved themselves from it 
It is a profession of faith, and a sort of 
religion; a way of looking at life by 
virtue of which it is rohbed of its pain. 
The sturdy soul of the tragic author 
seizes upon suffering and uses it only 
as a means by which ioy may be wrung 
out of existence, but it is not to be for- 
tten that he is enabled to do so only 
cause of his belief in the greatness of 
human nature and because, though he h.is 
lost the child’s faith in life, he has not 
lost his far more important faith in hu- 
man nature. A tragic writer does not 
have to believe in God, but he must be- 
lieve in man. 

I And if, then, the Tragi^ Spirit is in 
reality the product ^ a religious faith in 
which, sometimes at least, faith in the 


greatness of God is replaced by faith in 
the greatness of man, it serves, of course, 
to perform the function of peligion, to 
make life tolerable for those who partic- 
ipate in its beneficent illusion. It purges 
the souls of those who might otherwise 
despair and it makes endurable the real- 
ization that the events of the outward 
world do not correspond with the desires 
of the heart, and thus, in its own par- 
ticular way, it does whai all religions 
do, for it gives a rationality, a meaning, 
and a justification to the univers|. But 
if it has the strength it has also the weak- 
ness of all faiths, since it may — nay, it 
must — be ultimately lost as reality, en- 
croaching further and further into the 
realm of imagination, leaves less and less 
room in which that imagination can build 
its refuge. 

HI 

It is, indeed, only at a certain stage in 
the development of the realistic intelli- 
gence of a people that the tragic faith 
can exist. A naiver people may have, 
as the ancient men of the north had, a 
body of legends which are essentially 
tragic, or it may have only (and need 
only) its happy and childlike mythology 
which arrives inevitably at its happy end, 
where the only ones who suffer “de- 
serve ” to do so and in which, therefore, 
life is lepresented as directly and easily 
acceptable, A too sophisticated society 
on the other hand — one which, like ours, 
has outgrown not merely the simple op- 
timism of the child but also that vigor- 
ous, one might almost say adolescent, 
faith in the nobility of man which marks 
a Sophocles or a Shakespeare, has neither 
fairy tales to assure it tliaj: all js always 
Tight in the end nor tragedies to moke 
It believe that it rises superior in soul to 
the outward calamities which befall it. 

Distrusting its thought, despisyig its 
passions, realizing its impotent unimpor- 
tance in the universe, it can tell itself no 
stories except those which make it still 
more acutely aware of its trivial miseries. 
When its heroes (sad misnomer for the 
pitiful creatures who "people contempo- 
rary fiction) are struck down it is not, 
like Oedipus, by the gods that they are 
struck but only, like Oswald Alving, by 
syphilis, for they know that the god^ 
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even if they existld, would not trouble 
With them, and they cannot attribute to 
themselves an art an importance m which 
they do not believe. Their so-called trag- 
edies do not and cannot end with one 
of those splendid calamities which 
in Shakespeare seem to reverberate 
through the universe, because they can- 
not believe that the universe trembles 
when their love is, like Romeo’s, cut off 
or when the place where they (small as 
they are) have gathered up their trivial 
treasure is, like Othello’s sanctuary, de- 
filed. “Instead, mean misery piles on 
mean misery, petty misfortune follows 
petty misfortune, and despair becomes 
intolerable bec.iusc it is no longer even 
significant or important 

Ibsen once made one of his characters 
say that he did not read much because 
he found reading “irrelevant,” and the 
adjective was brilliantly chosen because 
it held implications even beyond those of 
which Ibsen was consciously aware 
What IS it that made the classics irrele- 
vant to him and to us’ Is it not just 
exactly those to him impossible premises 
which make tragedy what it is, those 
assumptions that the soul of man is great, 
that tte universe (together with ivhat- 
ever gods may be) concerns itself with 
him and that ho is, in a word, noble’ 
Ibsen turned to village politics for ex- 
actly the same reason that liis contem- 
poraries and his successors have, each in 
his own way, sought out some aspect of 
the common man and his common life — 
because, that is to say, here was at least 
something small enough for him to be 
able to believe 

Rearing this fact in mind, let us com- 
pare a modern “tragedy” with one of 
the great, woi|js of a happy age, not in 
order to judge of their relative technical 
merits but m order to determine to wh.\t 
extent the former deserves its name by 
achieving a tragic solution capable of 
purging the soul or of reconciling the 
emotions to the life whicli~lt" pictures. 
And in order to make the comparison as 
fruitful as possible let us choose Ilamlet 
on the one hand and on the other a play 
like Ghosts which- was not only written 
by perhaps the most powerful as well 
as the most typical of modern writers 
but which IS, in addition, the one of his 
works which seems most nearly to escape 


that triviality v/hich cannot be entirely 
escaped by any one who feels, as all 
contemporary mmds do, thaj: man is rela- 
tively trivial. - 

In Hamlet a prince .(“in understand- 
ing, how like a godi’’) has thrust upon 
him from the unseeifwoi^d a duty to re- 
dress a wrong which concerns not merely 
him, his mother, and his uncle, but the 
moral order of the universe. Erasing all 
trivial fond records from his mind, aban- 
doning at once both his studies and his 
romance because it has been his good for- 
tune to be called upon to take part in an 
action of cosmic importance, he plunges 
(at first) not into action but into thought, 
weighing the claims which are made upon 
him and contemplating the grandiose 
complexities of the universe. And when 
the time comes at last for him to die he 
dies, not as a failure, but as a success. 
Not only has the universe regained the 
balance which had been upset by what 
seemed the monstious crime of the guilty 
pair (“there is nothing either good nor 
ill but thinking makes it so ”), but in the 
process by which that readjustment is 
made a mighty mind has been given the 
opportunity, flist to contemplate the 
magnificent scheme of which it is a part, 
and then to demonstrate the greatness of 
its spirit by playing a r61e in the grand 
style which it called for. AVc do not 
need to despair in such a world if it has 
such creatures in it. 

Turn now to Ghosts — look upon this 
picture and upon that. A young man has 
inherited syphilis from his father. 
Struck by a to him mysterious malady 
be returns to his northern village, learns 
the hopeless truth about himself, and 
persuades his mother to poison him. 
The incidents prove, perhaps, that 'pas- 
tors should not endeavor to keep a hus- 
band and wife together unless they know 
what they are doing. But w'hat a world 
is this in which a great writer can deduce 
nothing more than that from his gieatest 
work and how are we to be purged or 
reconciled when we see it acted? Not 
only IS the failure utter, but it is trivial 
and meaningless as well. 

Yet the journey from Elsinore to 
Skien is precisely the journey which the 
human spirif has made, exchanging m 
the process princes ^r invalids and gods 
for disease. We say, as Ibsen would 
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BAft that the problems of Oswald Airing 
are more “ relevant ” to our life than 
the problems of Hamlet, that the play 
In which he appears is more " real ” than 
the other more glamorous one, but it is 
exactly because we £nd it so that we are 
condemned. We can believe in Oswald 
but we cannot believe in Hamlet, and a 
light has gone out in the universe. 
Shakespeare justifies the ways of God 
to man, but in Ibsen there is no such 
happy end and with him tragedy, so 
called, has become merely an expression 
of our despair at finding that such justi- 
fication IS no longer possible 
Modern critics have sometimes been 
puzzled to account for the fact that the 
concern of ancient tragedy is almost ex- 
clusively with kings and courts They 
have been tempted to accuse even Aris- 
totle of a certain naivete in assuming 
(as he seems to assume) that the “no- 
blhty” of which he speaks as necessary 
to a tragedy implies a nobility of rank as 
well as of soul, and they have sometimes 
regretted thit Shakespeare did not de- 
vote himself more tlian he did to the seri- 
ous consideration of those common woes 
of the common man which subsequent 
writers have exploited with Increasing 
pertinacity. Yet the tendency to lay the 
scene of a tragedy at the court of a king 
is not the result of any arbitrary conven- 
tion but of the fact that the tragic writers 
believed easily in greatness just as we be- 
lieve easily in meanness. To Shakespeare, 
robes and crowns and jewels are the gar- 
ments most appropriate to man because 
they are the fitting outward manifesta- 
tion of his inward majesty, but to us 
they seem absurd because the man who 
beafs them has, in our estimation, so piti- 
fully shrunk. We do not write about 
kings because we do not believe that any 
man is worthy to be one and we do not 
write about courts because hovels seem 
to us to be dwellings more appropriate 
to the creatures who inhabit them Any 
modern attempt to dress characters in 
Tobei; ends only by making us aware of 
a comic incongrnify and any modern at- 
tempt to furnish them with a language 
resplendent like Shakespeare’s ends only 
in bombast. • 

True tragedy capable of performing 
its function and orpurging the soul by 
reconciling man to his woes can exist 


only by virtue of a certain pathetic 
fallacy far more inclusive than that to 
which the name is commonly given. The 
romantics, feeble descendants of the 
tragic writers to whom they are Imked 
by their effort to see life and nature in 
grandiose terms, loved to imagine that 
&e sea or the sky had a way of accord- 
ing itself with their moods, of storming 
when they stormed and , snulmg when 
they smiled. But the tragic spirit sus- 
tains itself by an assumption much more 
far-rcachmg and no more justified. 
Man as it sees him lives in a world which 
he may not dominate but which is always 
aware of him. Occupying the exact cen- 
ter of a universe which would have no 
meaning except for him and being so 
little below the angels that, if he be- 
lieves in God, he has no hesitation in 
imagining Him formed as he is formed 
and crowned with a crown like that which 
he or one of his fellows wears, he as- 
sumes that each of his acts reverberates 
through the universe. His passions are 
important to him because he believes 
them important throughout aU time and 
all space; the very fact that he can sin 
(no modern can) means that this uni- 
verse is watching his acts; and though 
he may perish, a God leans out from in- 
finity to strike him down. And it is ex- 
actly because an Ibsen cannot think of 
man in any such terms as these that his 
persons have so shrunk and that his 
“tragedy” has lost that power which 
real tragedy always has of making that 
infinitely ambitious creature called man 
content to accept his misery if only he 
can be made to feel great enough and 
important enough. An Oswald is not 
a Hamlet chiefly because he has lost that 
tie with the natural anfl supernatural 
world which the latter had. No ghost 
will leave the other world to warn or en- 
courage him, there is no virtue and no 
vice w Inch he can possibly have which can 
be really important, and when he dies 
neither his death nor the manner of it 
will be, outside the circle of two or three 
people as unnecessary as himself, any 
more important than that of a rat behind 
the arras. . 

Perhaps we may dub the illusion upon 
which the tragic spirit is nourished the 
Tragic, as opposed to the Pathetic, Fal- 
lacy, but fallacy though it is, upon its 
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V 

existence depends not merely the writing 
of tragedy but the existence of that re- 
ligious feeling of which tragedy is an 
expression and by means of which a peo- 
ple aware of the dissonances of life 
manages nevertheless to hear them as 
harmony. Without it neither man nor 
his passions can seem great enough or 
important enough to justify the suffer- 
ings which they entail, and literature, 
expressing the* mood of a people, begins 
to despair where once it had exulted. 
Like the belief in love and like most of 
the other mighty illusions by means of 
which human life has been given a value, 
the Tragic Fallacy depends ultimately 
upon the assumption which man so read- 
ily makes that something outside his 
own being, some ‘‘spirit not himself 
— be it God, Nature, or that still vaguer 
thing called a Moral Order — joins him 
in the emphasis which he places upon this 
or that and confirms him in his feeling 
that his passions and his opinions are im- 
portant When his instinctive faith in 
that correspondence between the outer 
and the inner world fades, his grasp 
upon the faith that sustained him fades 
also, and Love or Tragedy or what not 
ceases to be the reality which it was be- 
cause he IS never strong enough in his 
own insignificant self to stand alone in 
a universe which snubs him with its in- 
difference. 

In both the modern and the ancient 
worlds tragedy was dead long before 
writers were aware of the fact Seneca i 
wrote his frigid melodramas under the ^ 
impression that he was following in the 
footsteps of Sophocles, and Dryden prob- 
ably thought that his A ll for Love was an 
improvement upon Shakespeare, but in 
time we awoke, to the fact that no amount 
of rhetorical bombast could conceal the 
fact that grandeur was not to be counter- 
feited when the belief in its possibility 
was dead, and turning from the hero | 
to the common man, we inaugurated the j 
era of realism. For us no choice remains 
except that between mere rhetoric and 
the frank consideration of our fellow 
men. who may be the highest of the an- 
thropoids but whd are certainly too far 
below the angels to imagine either that 
these angels can concern themselves with 
them or that they can catch any glimpse 
of even the soles of angelic feet. We can 


no longer tell bkles of the fall of noble 
men because we do not believe that noble 
men exist. The best that wae can achieve 
IS pathos and the most that we can do is 
to feel sorry for ourselves. Man has put 
off his royal robe^ and it is only in 
sceptered pomp that trs.gedy can come 
sweeping by. 

IV . 

Nietzsche was the last of the great 
philosophers to attempt a tragic justifi- 
cation of life His central and famous 
dogma — “Life is good because it is 
painful” — sums up in a few words the 
desperate and almost meaningless para- 
dox to which he was driven in his effort 
to reduce to rational terms the far more 
imaginative conception which is every- 
where present but everywhere unanalyzed 
in a Sophocles or a Shakespeare and by 
means of which they rise triumphant 
over the manifold miseries of life. But 
the very fact that Nietzsche could not 
even attempt to state in any except intel- 
lectual terms an attitude which is prima- 
rily unintellectual and to which, indeed, 
intellectual analysis is inevitably fatal, 
is proof of the distance which he had 
been carried (by the rationalizing ten- 
dencies of the human mind) from the 
possibility of the tragic solution which 
he sought; and the confused, half-insane 
violence of his work will reveal, by the 
contrast which it affords with the seren- 
ity of the tragic writers whom he ad- 
mired, how great was his failure. 

Fundamentally this failure was, more- 
over, conditioned by exactly the same 
thing which has conditioned the failure 
of all modern attempts to achieve what 
he attempted — by the fact, that is to 
say, that tragedy must have a hero if it 
is not to be merely an accusation against, 
instead of a justification of, the world in 
which it occurs. Tragedy is, as Aristotle 
said, an imitation of noble actions, and 
Nietzsche, for all his enthusiasm for the 
Greek tragic writers, was palsied by the 
umversally modern incapacity to con- 
ceive man as noble. Out of this di- 
lemma, out of his need to find a hero who 
could give to life as he saw it the only 
possible justification, was born the idea 
of the Superman, Iwt the Superman is, 
after all, only a hypothetical being, des- 
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lined to become what mab actually was 
in the eyes of the great tragic writers — 
a creature (as Hamlet said) “how infi- 
nite in capacities, in understandmg how 
like a god.” Thus Nietzsche lived half in 
the past through his literary enthusiasms 
and half in the Juture through his gran- 
diose dreams, but for all his professed 
determination to justify existence he was 
no more able tlvin the rest of us to find 
the present acceptable. Life, he said in 
effect, is not a Tragedy now but perhaps 
it will be when the Ape-man has been 
transformed into a hero (the tlber- 
mensch), and trying to find that suffi- 
cient, he went mad. 

He failed, as all moderns must fail 
when they attempt, like him, to embrace 
the tragic spirit as a religious faith, be- 
cause the resurgence of that faith is not 
an intellectual but a vital phenomenon, 
something not achieved by taking thought 
but born, on the contrary, out of an in- 
stinctive confidence in life which is nearer 
to the animal’s unquestioning allegiance 
to the scheme of nature than it is to that 
critical intelligence characteristic of a 
fully developed humanism. And like 
other faiths it Is not to be recaptured 
merely by reaching an Intellectual con- 
viction that it would be desirable to do so. 

Modern psychology has discovered (or 
at least strongly emphasized) the fact 
that under certain conditions desire pro- 
duces belief, and having discovered also 
that the more primitive a given mental- 
ity the more completely are its opinions 
determined by its wishes, modern psy- 
chology has concluded that the best mind 
is that which most resists the tendency 
to believe a thing simply because it would 
be pleasant or advantageous to do so. 
But justified as this conclusion may be 
from the intellectual point of view, it 
fails to take into account the fact that 
in a universe as badly adapted as this one 
to human as distinguished from animal 
needs this ability to will a belief may 
bestow an enormous vital advantage as 
it did, for instance, in the case at present 
under discussion where it made possible 
for Shakespeare the compensations of a 
tragic faith completely inaccessible to 
Nietzsche. Pure intelligemje, incapable 
of being influenced by desire and there- 
fore also incapable of choosing one opin- 
ion rather than another simply because 


the one chosen is the more fruitful or 
beneficent, is doubtless a relatively per- 
fect instrument for the pursuit of truth, 
but the question (likely, it would seem, to 
be answered in the negative) is simply 
whether or not the spirit of man can en- 
dure the literal and inhuman truth. 

Certain ages and simple people have 
conceived of the action which passes upon 
the stage of the universe as of something 
in the nature of a Divind Comedy, as 
something, that is to say, which will reach 
its end with the words “and they lived 
happily ever after.” Others, less naive 
and therefore more aware of those mal- 
adjustments whose reality, at least so far 
as outward events are concerned, they 
could not escape, have imposed upon it 
another artistic form and called it a 
Divine Tragedy, accepting its catastro- 
phe as we accept the catastrophe of an 
Othello, because of its grandeur. But a 
Tragedy, Divine or otherwise, must, it 
may again be repeated, have a hero, and 
from the universe as we see it both the 
Glory of God and the Glory of Man 
have departed. Our cosmos may be far- 
cical or it may be pathetic but it has not 
the dignity of tragedy and we cannot 
accept it as such. 

Yet our need for the consolations of 
tragedy has not passed with the passing 
of our ability to conceive it. Indeed, the 
dissonances which it was tragedy’s func- 
tion to resolve grow more insistent in- 
stead of diminishing. Our passions, our 
disappointments, and our sufferings re- 
main important to us though important 
to nothing else and they thrust them- 
selves upon us with an urgency which 
makes it impossible for us to dismiss 
tliem as the mere trivialities which, so our 
intellects tell us, they are , And yet, ip 
the absence of tragic faith or the possi- 
bility of achieving it, we have no way m 
which we may succeed in giving them the 
dignity which would not only render them 
tolerable but transform them as they 
were transformed by the great ages into 
joys. The death of tragedy is, like the 
death of love, one of those emotional fa- 
talities as the result of which the human 
as distinguished from 'the natural world 
grows more and more a ddhert. 

Poetry, said Santayana in his famous 
phrase, is “religion which is no longer 
believed,” but it depends, nevertheless. 
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!!{>•>» it- pov^pr to revive tn os a sort of 
t( loj rir<.'^ 'jf p/fnUii»nal crtdfncc and 
tb'- iitar/ftt riti come to producJOj' an 
itlu'ior: of tj'iiff the ffreatcr is its power 
tis poffry. Oi ce the Tragic Spirit was a 
Ij-Iiig laitli anti out of -t tragedies were 
WriUtTi, Today these great eapressions 
of a great fai tli have deeiined, not merely 
info poetry, hut into a kind of j»oetry 
wlioee pTein!,e, are so far from any we 
can rraily aft*ejjt that ve can only par- 
tially and dimty grasp its meaning. 


Vke read but we do not write tragedies. 
The tragic solution of the problem of 
existence, the reconciliation to Jife by 
means of the tragic spirit is, that is to 
say, now only a fiction surviving in art. 
When that art itself has become, as it 
probably will, confpletttJy meaningless, 
when we have ceased not only to write 
hut to rend tragic works, then it will be 
lost and in all real senses forgotten, since 
the devolution from Religion to Art to 
Document will be complete 


ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


Bom in New York in 1*192, Arthur 
Edwin Krows recrivid Ins education in 
tile public S( liools of that city Studying 
stag! f raft iindi r William T. Price, he 
■was n itiirally Jed to (ngigc in work that 
gave Inrn o liiance to be in or near the 
tliciitcr, and in 3913 he hcrame assistant 
editor of tliL N( w York Dramatic Mirror 
Two jears latir he was made general 
press rtiii'csrntniivf to W mthrop Auiei at 
the New Tiicati r Succi edirg press-agent 
connerlions carrii d him into the develop- 
ing motion-picture industry, wlierc he 
presently emerged as a scenario writer 
Mild film editor for tii.i|or companies in 
J Inliyvjrood and the Kast. About 1919 he 
was attract! d to motion-picture oppor- 
tunities In tile di ]iarliiieiit'i of education 
and soiiul servile, and became a writer 
iind indi pendent producer in that field. 
With the advent of “talking” pictures 
some years later he was qualified for the 
making of some of llie first iion-theatriinl 
sound filuia A fairly steady output of 
publlBhcd boolcs and articles relating to 


these experiences has sustained his lit- 
erary connections In 1932 he was made 
managing editor of !fero Outlool., and a 
few years later of the society magazine 
The Spur. Followmg the outbreak of 
World "War II he joined the Government 
and served throughout as a non-theatrical 
picture specialist in the OflSce of War 
Information. From the earliest years of 
his active career Krows has maintained 
hi 3 direct interest in the theater and 
drama. His first book. Ploy Production 
in America (1916, revised and reissued 
some years later), remains a standard 
reference work while Ptaywriting for 
Profit has established itself as a prac- 
tical working manual. While Krows. in 
this last-named work and elsewhere, has 
given generous credit to Price for many 
of the ideas he has set forth in the play- 
writing book, be has himself added much 
to the theories of his “ master,” and at the 
same time explained and clarified a good 
deal that was imperfectly expressed or 
only huited at. 


THE STAGE WAY i 


[From Playwriting for Profit\ 
(1938-1947) 


One of llic first obligations of a person 
essay lug to w’riLc. stage plays is mani- 
festly to study the conditions in which 
the works are to be performed, consider- 

1 KciirliitciT 1)\ ppriiilHHion of flic author 
and the imbllslier, i.oui;iuaiiB, arcen & Co , 


ing the public to which he is to make his 
appeal and the system of distribution 

from Playwriting for Profit, copyright, 1928, 
by Loiiginunsf Green and Co The author 
has chosen passages from Chap .9 of the 
book, and made a imr minor changes for 
the present reprint. 
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through which that public is to be 

reached ^ 

The study must be constant because 
the aspect of the, theater is constantly 
<hanging. Severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions will throw certain plays on alien 
subjects into tht discard in the twinklmg 
at an eye; beginning of recruiting or 
mobilization of troops, or an actual dec- 
laration of uai*, may cause peremptory 
withdrawal of dramas that advocate 
peace, and shifts in fads and other modi- 
fications, more or less important, occur 
with the passing of a few short hours. 
Knowing this, the dramatist becomes 
aware that unless his study is unceasing 
it is valueless. 

The stage has at least two fundamental 
aspects, however, that may be appre- 
ciated once and for all, and these are the 
facts that it makes its appeal almost 
wholly to the eye and the ear. There 
have been instances in which perfumes 
have been introduced into the auditorium 
ventilators to influence the audience’s 
sense of smell; but this is an unimportant 
addition. 

The visual part of drama has been 
esteemed since the dawn of its recorded 
history. . . . The gripping moments in 
ail plays, either for stage or screen, are 
unspoken. The gripping moments in life 
are those that pass without words — the 
farewell when the voiee is too choked for 
utterance, the silent expressions of sym- 
pathy or contempt. The celebrated scene 
in “ Shore Acres ” wherein old Nat fixes 
the fire for the night, lights his lamp and 
goes upstairs to bed, occupies several 
pages of James A. Herne’s manuscript 
describing just what the old man is think- 
ing ’during all his “business.” Pilar 
Morin has said that in the pantomime, 
“tr’Enfant Prodigue,” there are “33,000 
inwardly spoken words. . . .” 

Visual treatment is the best way to 
prove points in drama. You may have 
the villain declare over and over again 
that he has done a good act ; but the only 
way for the audience to believe it will be 
for them to see him do it. You may do 
an imppssible thing in a plausible way m 
the theater, and fte audiepce will con- 
demn the objections because they actu- 
ally have seen it vfith their own eyes. 
They know iPs true because they were 


there when it happened. “ Seeing is be- 
Ueiing.’’ 

Another important service rendered by 
visual treatment is its strung part m 
creation of what William Gillette has 
called “ The illusion of the first time ” 
That is, an ideal condition m the theatre 
js when the speet.itors have the sense that 
this particular time, w'hcn they are pres- 
ent, is tlie first time the story has un- 
folded itself It all seems spontaneous. 
They are witnessing a course of evenis 
the end to winch, so far as their Reeling 
goes, IS as uncertain as tomorrow in their 
own lives. The visual incident is now, 
in the present tense, and therefore, it 
seems, can ne\cr have happened before 
and can have no real predetermination 

I have cited a number of proofs that 
visual treatment is stronger dramatically 
than narrative treatment Now I hope 
to explain why A visual presentation is 
a direct appeal to the mind of the spec- 
tator through his sense of sight: a spoken 
or printed word is merely a symbol mean- 
ing something else that must be trans- 
lated by the mind into the terms of the 
especial sense to w'hich it refers We 
may give a direct mental impression by 
showing a hurdy-gurdy plaj'ing in front 
of a beautiful building; but to describe 
this would require translation of the 
word “ hurdy-gurdy ’’ by the mind for the 
benefit of the ear, and translation of tlie 
word “ building ” for the benefit *of the 
eye. Of course, we make these transla- 
tions almost mstanlly, but the fact re- 
mains that a translation is necessary — 
and hence the appeal that way is second- 
ary. Sight IS always quicker than hear- 
ing save when the appeal is sound for its 
own sake, such as a crash of glass, be- 
cause sound then is an exclusively ear 
appeal. . . . 

Psychologists tell us that we form com- 
plete conceptions of objects only when 
we have seen, heard, tasted, touched and 
smelled them. Our conception cannot go 
beyond this because we have no other 
senses to which an object may appeal. 
Indeed, it is within reason to suppose 
that familiar objects fiiay have unknown 
aspects that we cannot ' appreciate on 
that account. There may, for instance, 
be a fourth dimension. But once we have 
formed what we call a complete concep- 
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tion, a repeated appeal to any one of the 
senses concerned will provide a clue from 
which we may reconstruct with our minds 
the entire fabric I have a reasonably 
complete conception of the typewriting 
machine upon which I write these pagesi 
I may be m a distant room and hear 
someone else clicking the keys. This 
would give me the clue by means of 
which I might tell you, without changing 
my position/ what the machine loolm 
like. . . . 

In the regular theater we may make a 
direct* appeal to the mind through only 
two of the live senses, namely sight and 
hearing, but we may reach the remaining 
three by means of visual symbols which 
the mind may translate for their benefit. 
We do not go to the theater primarily to 
stroke a cat, eat a salad or inhale a per^ 
fume, but indirectly we may do all these 
things before we leave. The sight of a 
boy sucking a lemon thus is likely to 
pucker our own mouths, the sight of a 
collision may make us recoil involunta- 
rily from what is but a fancied shock to 
ourselves , a i icw of an executioner run- 
ning his appraising finger over the newly- 
whetted blade of his ax may cause us to 
shudder at the purely imagined feel of 
that razor edge , and the mere mention of 
violets in certain circumstances may con- 
jure for us their absent fragrance . . . 

The first step to provide an audience 
with tjic peculiar pleasure it seeks in the 
theater is to know just nhat that pleasure 
is ... I would say that the first quality 
sought by an audience in the theater is 
something to compel its attention. At- 
tention is a concentration of the mind, 
with all its faculties, on something within 
range that for the time is more compelling 
than anyjhmg' else. A shriek for help in 
a peaceful field would be arresting, 
whereas it might pass unnoticed in Her- 
culaneum when VesuMus is vomiting 
smoke and lava. Attention in the theater 
may Be called by physical combat, a 
ringing doorbell, a word spoken, the 
ramble of thunder, or anything else that 
is worthier of attention than what pre- 
viously occupied the audience’s mind. 
The action that arrests attention is not 
necessarily physical movement. It may 
be any significant matter freshly brought 
up Moreover, attention may be,sustained 
merely by a succession of unrelated bids 


for it, so long as they are compelling. 
The audience at the vaudeville theater 
finds interest in a heteroganeous mixture 
of trained seals, monologists, singers of 
topical songs, and acrobats. . . . 

By arresting attention afresh every 
minute it is possible to divert , but it does 
not give the highest form of dramatic 
stimulation. To hold the attention with- 
out compelling it again^ is certainly a 
finer sort of craftsmanship The clown 
who compels his audience first by hitting 
one character on the head with a bladder, 
and then, when the interest begins to lag, 
hits another with the slapstick, is not 
gaining nearly so much as he is when he 
puts both feet through one leg of his wide 
trousers and leads the audience to spec- 
ulate on his manner of escape. In the 
first case, he is shocking the audience to 
attention; in the second, he has aroused 
their voluntary interest. Here we are on 
the borderline between elementary drama 
and the next-best kind The first in- 
stance shows the audience attentive be- 
cause it has to be, and the second shows 
it attentive because it teants to be. . , . 

The element of surprise is but a part, 
and a comparatively small part, of dra- 
matic effect. Certainly when we go back, 
a second time, to see a play that we have 
liked, we do not gain much surprise. 
What we do find constant is sympathy — 
the highest degiee of interest. . . . 

The great power of the theater is that 
it produces that ideal condition wherein 
the spectator ceases to be a mere witness 
of events and becomes a direct partici- 
pant in the action. While he is wrapped 
in the circumstances of the representa- 
tion — out of himself, as it ,were — the 
dramatist may guide him at a touch. But 
let the interest or the sympathy lag for 
just one moment and the spell will be 
broken. The dramatist will have to com- 
pel attention all over again, and by de- 
grees coax the spectator back into the 
world of illusion. In my opinion, the 
recognition of this power is one of the 
outstanding discoveries of modern thea- 
ter-craft. It has been known before; 
but it took this age of psychological in- 
vestigation to hail it as a guiding prin- 
ciple. . . . 

I have said attention, then curiosity, 
and then sympathy. Attention is a nec- 
essary factor. We may have theatrical 
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offerings with attention alone, as vaude- 
ville or the revue; but plays depending 
on cariosity* must have attention, too, al- 
though they may not have sympathy. 
Sympathetic pldy« must employ atten- 
tion, and I am incl’fied to think that they 
require curiosity as well, for wholly to 
arouse sympathy implies a condition of 
injustice which should be corrected. For 
example, the overworked objects of sym- 
pathy, the widows and the orphans and 
the helpless puppies, convince the spec- 
tator at once that they need protec- 
tion. 

Curiosity presupposes a state of affairs 
that is in solution, because it is a desire 
to know more. What the audience de- 
sires is a most potent factor in dramatic 
effect. When the audience desires some- 
thing greatly and we give it the prospect 
of not getting it, we have suspense. We 
may make the prospect dark only in pro- 
portion to the audience’s desire for suc- 
cess of the sympathetic side; to tran- 
scend that is to make the audience de- 
spair and end its interest. Curiosity is 
not merely an inquisitiveness on the part 


of the audience; it has been piqued by 
the unsettled circumstances .pf the stage 
story Therefore it is more than a simple 
curiosity; it is a doubt as to issue plus a 
specific desire to know the outcome. 
When an audience’s curiosity covers 
these points we are able to say that a 
play has suspense. And, when we add 
sympathy to this, we give curiosity a 
direction upon which .«ittention may 
focus. 

Both curiosity and sympathy call for, 
or at least suggest, a state of ^flairs in 
which there is doubt as to outcome. 
Doubt as to outcome implies an opposi- 
tion of ideas, because without contending 
forces there can be no uncertainty. So 
we may say that in a play that employs 
the full facilities of the medium of ex- 
pression — that has suspense and sym- 
pathy — there must be, potentially at 
least, elements of opposition The condi- 
tion is not one that audiences seek di- 
rectly, perhaps ; but it is a necessary cir- 
cumstance to either curiosity or sym- 
pathy which audiences unquestionably do 
seek. 
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Eugene O’Neill was born in New York 
City in 18S8, a son of the popuiar ro- 
mantic actor James O’Neill. His early 
Vacation was fragmentary, but he man- 
aged to get one year of college — Prince- 
ton. In 1909 he began a senes of trips 
abroad in search of adventure; fell ill, 
tried office work again, and again set 
forth to see the world There followed 
work on shipboard, in offices, periods 
without a job, brief spells of acting and 
managing with traveling theater com- 
panies, and finally a job as newspaper 
man in Connecticut. This was followed 
by ill-health, retirement to a sanitarium, 
and an effort at play writing. In 1914-15 
he studied under Professor Baker at 
Harvard, and in 1916 he first became 
connected with the Provincetown Players 
whose New York Theater, gave him a 
loanee to see his work competently acted 
on^a stage. For the next few years he 
was closely associated with the Flayers, 


but in 1930 his Beyond the horizon 
(first full-length play to receive regular 
Broadway production) achieved consid- 
erable popular success. From 1920 on- 
ward, he has spent practically all his 
time writing, even during the twelve- 
year period (1934-46) when he would 
allow no new play of his to be produced. 
O’Neill’s few published interviews yield 
very little of his ideas on dramatic tech- 
nique, and the occasional brief pro- 
nouncements on bis art are verp little 
concerned with technical problems. His 
personal letters, on the other hand, few 
of which have been printed, abound in 
long and detailed discussions of esthetic 
and practical matters. Excerpts from 
some letters may be consulted in Arthur 
Hobson Quinn’s A Ilatory of the Amer- 
ican Drama From the Civil War to the 
Present Day (1936) ; Isaac Goldberg’s 
The Theater of George Jean Nathan 
(1926) ; several volumes of George Jean 
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Nathan’s collecled writings; and Barrett 
H. Clark’s Eugene O'Weill, the Man and 
His Flays (rev ed, 1947). Among the 
short notes by O’Neill touching on drama 
or theater may be mentioned Strindberg 
and Our Theater (Provincetown Play- 
bill, season 1923-31) ; a Letter to the 
New York Times (April 11, 1920) ; Are 
the Actors to Blame” (Provincetown 
Playbill, Season 192o-26) ; Eugene 
O'Neill Writes About Hts Latest Play 
[The Great God Broit}n\ (New York 
Evening Post, Feb. 13, 1926) ; O'Neill 
Talks About “Beyond the Horizon” 
(New York Evening Post, Nov 27, 
1926) ; O'NeilPs Own. Story of “ Electra” 
in the Making (New York Herald Trib- 
une, Nov. 3, 1931). 

In 1944 O’Neill, replying to a letter Irom 
the editor of the present volume, wrote: 
“ If you want something of mine for the 
new chapter to European Theories of the 
Drama, all I can suggest is the mask 
article from The American Spectator 


«| 

and the notes from Mourning Becomes 
Electra, photostat of which was included 
with the special Limited Edition.” He 
explained why the article on masks was, 
in his opinion, not especially pertinent, 
and continued: “Whf my suggestion of 
the Electra notes? Well,*they probably 
don’t fit in at all with what you want. 
But they are interesting in that they 
show the making of a play with infinite 
pains and a hell of a lot of work, inter- 
preting an old classic plot with a modern 
psychological fate, trying to create 
around it, using techniques and discard- 
ing them, scorning the limitations of time 
in the modern theater, etc , etc. And the 
title of your book is European Theories. 
The play is of classical and so European 
origin.” 

(For a detailed list of O’Neill’s plays 
and other publications, see A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Works of Eugene O'Neill, 
by Ralph Sanborn and Barrett H. Clark, 
1931.) 


WORKING NOTES AND EXTRACTS FROM A FRAGMENTARY 
WORK DIARY 1 

(1831) 


1. [Spring — 1926) 

M^ern psychological drama using 
one of the old legend plots of Greek 
tragedy for its basic thepie — the 
Electra story® — the Medea? Is it 
possible to get modern psychological 
approximation of Greek sense of fate 
into such a play, which an intelligent 
audience of today, possessed of no 
belief m gpds or supernatural retri- 
bution, could accept and be moved 
by’ — 

S. [October, 19S8 — Arabian Sea en 
route for China) 

Greek tragedy plot idea — story of 
Electra and family psychologically 
most interesting — most comprehen- 
sive intense basic human interrela- 

1 Heprlntcd, in full, by permission of the 
author This Jvas oiicmally pabliehed as 
O'Neill’s Own Story of "Eleetra" in the 
Making, Nevr Tork Hcrala-Tnhune, Nov 3, 
1931 A photostat of the onainal MS was 
Included in the “Special Edition ’^f the play 
publmhed by Horace Llverighli Inc., New 
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tionships — can be easily widened in 
scope to include still others. 

3. [November, 19S8 — China Sea) 

Greek plot idea — give modern Elec- 
tra figure in play tragic ending wor- 
thy of character. In Greek story she 
peters out into undramatic married 
banality. Such a character contained 
too much tragic fate within her soul 
to permit this — why should Furies 
have let Electra escape unpunished? 
Why did the chain of fated crime and 
retribution ignore her mother’s mur- 
deress? — a weakness in what re- 
mains to us of Greek tragedy that 
there is no play about Electra’s life 
after the murder of Clytemnestra. 
Surely it possesses as imaginative 
tragic possibilities as any of their 
plots I 

4. [Cap dfAQ, France — April, 19Z9) 
Greek tragedy plot idea. — No matter 
in what period of American history 
play IS laid, mflst remain a modern 
psychologicEil drama — nothing to do 
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with period except to use it as a mask 
— What war’ — Revolution too far 
off and foo clogged in people’s minds 
with romantic grammar-school-his- 
tory associations World War too 
near and recognizable m its obstruct- 
ing (for mj" purpose) minor aspects 
and superilcidl character identifica- 
tions (audience would not see fated 
wood because too busy recalling 
trees) — needs distance and perspec- 
tive — period not too distant for au- 
dience to associate itself with, yet 
possessing costume, etc. — possessing 
sufficient mask of time and space, so 
that audiences will unconsciously 
grasp at once, it is primarily drama 
of hidden life forces — fate — behmd 
lives of characters. Civil War is 
only possibility — fits into picture 
— Civil War as background for 
drama of murderous family love and 
hate — 

5. (Cap d’Ail, Prance — April, IQZff) 
(Greek plot idea) — Lay in New 
England small seaport, shipbuild- 
in town — family town’s best — 
shipbuilders and owners — wealthy 
for period — Agamemnon character 
town’s leading citizen. Mayor before 
war, now Brigadier General Grant’s 
Army — opening act of play day of 
Lee’s surrender — house Greek tem- 
Ic front type that was rage in 1st 
alf 19th century — (this fits in well 
and absolutely justifiable, not forced 
Greek similarity) — This home of 
New England House of Atreus was 
built in 1830, say, by Atreus charac- 
ter, Agamemnon’s father — grotesque 
perversion of everything Greek tem- 
ple expressed of meaning of life — 
(New England background best pos- 
sible dramatically for Greek plot of 
crime and retribution, chain of fate 
— Puritan conviction of man born to 
sin and punishment — Orestes’ furies 
within him, his conscience — etc ) 
Departures from Greek story — 
Electra loves Aegisthus — always 
fated to be mother’s rival in love, 
always defeated — first for father’s 
love, then for brother’s, finally for 
Aegisthus’ — reason for” Clytemnes- 
tra’s hatred for Agamemnon sexual 
frustration by hi^ puritan sense of 
guilt turning love to lust (she had 


romantic love for him before mar- 
riage) — omit Iphigenia^ and Chry- 
sothemis from children — only Ores- 
tes and Electra — no Cassandra — 
keep exact family relationship of 
Aegisthus (first cousin Agamemnon) 

— keep general outline of rivalry, 
hatred, love, lust, revenge in past be- 
tween Agamemnon’s father, Atreus, 
and Aegisthus’ father*, Thyestes (in 
legend Thyestes seduces Aerope, 
wife of Atreus) — hatred ofj Atreus 
for brother — revenge — banishment 

— (keep general spirit of this but 
pay no attention to details of legend) 
Clytemnestia persuades Aegisthus 
against his will to help her murder 
Agamemnon (my Aegisthus charac- 
ter weaker, more human and less evil 
character, has conscience of sort) — 
method of murder, poison (woman’s 
weapon) — Aegisthus bears strong 
facial resemblance to Agamemnon 
and Orestes — his resemblance to 
Orestes attracts Clytemnestra — his 
resemblance to her father attracts 
Electra — Electra adores father, de- 
voted to brother (who resembles fa- 
ther), hates mother — Orestes adores 
mother, devoted to sister (whose face 
resembles mother’s) so hates his father 
— Agamemnon, frustrated in love for 
Clytemnestra, adores daughter, Elec- 
tra, who resembles her, hates nnd is 
jealous of his son, Orestes — etc — 
work out this symbol of family re- 
semblances and identification (as vis- 
ible sign of the family fate) still fur- 
ther — use masks (?) 

6. (Oap d'Ail, France — May, 1929) 
(Greek plot idea) — Names of char- 
acters — use charactej-istic, names 
with some similarity to Greek ones — 
for mam characters, at least — but 
don’t strain after this and make it a 
stunt — no real importance, only con- 
venience in picking — right names al- 
ways tough job. 

Agamemnon — (Ai^a), (Ezra) 
Mannon 

Clytemnestra — Christine ( ?) 

Orestes — Orin * 

'Electra — Eleanor (?) EUen (?) 
Elsa (») 

■ Laodicea — Lavinia (this sounds 
more like it) 'Vinnie (Called in 
family) 
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AegisthuS' — Augustus (?) Alan 
Adam (?) 

Pylades — Paul (’) Peter (’) 

Hernuone — Hazel — Hesther 

7. (Cap d’Ail, France — May, 1930) 
(Greek plot idea) — Title — “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra” — that is, in 
old sense of word — it befits — it be- 
comes Electra to mourn — it is her 
fate, — alss, in usual sense (made 
ironical here), mourning (black) is 
becoming to her — it is the only color 
thaf becomes her destiny — 

8. (Cap d’Atl, France' — May, 1929) 

“ Mourning Becomes Electra ” — No 
chance getting full value material 
into one play or even two — must fol- 
low Greek practice and make it tril- 
ogy — first play Agamemnon’s home- 
coming and murder — second, Elec- 
tra’s revenge on mother and lover, 
using Orestes to help her — third 
play, retribution Orestes and Electra. 

Give each play a separate title — 
“Mournmg Becomes Electra” title 
for trilogy as whole — first play, 
“ Home-coming ” — second, ( ’) ~" 
third, “The Haunted.” 

9. (Cap d’Ail, France — May, 1929) 

“ Mourning Becomes Electra ” — 
Technique — for first draft use com- 
paratively straight realism — this 
first draft only for purpose of plot 
mqferial into definite form — then lay 
aside for period and later decide how 
to go to final version — what depar- 
tures necessary — whether to use 
masks, soliloquies, asides, etc. — ■ 

10. (Le Pleseis, St Antoine-du-Boeher, 
France — June SO, 1929) 

“ Mourning Becomes Electra ” — 
EiniS]ied scenario first play, “Home- 
coming.” * 

11. (Le Plessis, St. Antoine-du-Roeher, 
France — July 11, 1929) 

“ Mournmg Becomes Electra ” — 
Fihished scenario second play, “ The 
Hunted” — what an advantage it 
was (from a plotter’s standpoint, at 
least) for authors in other times who 
wrote about kings — could commit 
murder without having to dodge de- 
tection, arrest, trial scenes for their 
characters — I have to waste a lot of 
ingenuity to enable my plotters to get 
away with it without suspicion' — 
still, even history of comparatively 


recent crimed (where they happen 
among people supposedly respects-...' 
ble) shows that rural authorities eas- 
ily hoodwinked — the poisoning of 
Mannon in “ Homecoming ” would 
. probably never 1^ suspected (under 
the same circumstanedb) even in New 
England town of today, let alone in 
1865. 

13. (Iis Pleitii, St, Antoine-du-Boeher, 
France — August, 1929) 

“Mourning Becomes Electra ” — 
Finished scenario third play, “The 
Haunted” — have given my Yankee 
Electra tragic end worthy of her — 
and Orestes, too. 

13. (Le Plesexe, St, Antoine-du-Bocher, 
France — Sept , 1929) 

Started writing 1st draft — “ Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra.’’ 

14. (Le Plessis, St. Antoine-du-Boeher, 
France — Oct., 1929) 

After several false starts, all rotten, 
think I have hit right line for first 
draft now. 

13. (Le Plessis, St. Antoine-du-Bocher, 
France — Feb, 21, 1930) 

Finished 1st draft “MBB.” — lay 
aside now for at least month — 

16. (Le Plessis, St Antoine-du-Bocher, 
Prance — March 27, 1930) 

Read over first draft “M.B.E.” — 
scrawny stuff but serves purpose as 
first draft — parts damned drilling 
but lots more lousy — not enough 
meat — don’t like Aegisthus’ charac- 
ter — hackneyed and thin — must 
find new one — not enough of sense 
of fate hovering over characters, fate 
of family — hvmg in the house built 
by Atreus’ hatred (Abe Mannon) — 
a psychological fate — reading, this 
first draft 1 get feeling that more of 
my idea was left out of play than 
there is in it I — In next version I 
must correct this at all costs — run 
the risk of going to other cluttered 
up extreme — use every means to 
gam added depth and scope — can 
always cut what is unnecessary after- 
wards — will write second draft us- 
ing half masks and an “Interlude” 
technique (combination “Lazarus” 
and “Interlude”) and see what can 
be gotten out of that — think these 
will aid me to g#t just the right effect 
— must get more distance and per- 
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spective — more sense of fate — 
more sense of the unreal behind what 
we call feality which is the real real- 
ity* — The unrealistic truth wearing 
the mask of lying reality, that is the 
right feeiing forj this trilogy, if 1 can 
only catch A I Stick to modern tempo 
of dialogue without attempt at pre- 
tence of Civil Wartime Imgo. That 
part of Ist draft is right Obtain 
more fixed formal structure for first 
play which succeeding plays will re- 
iterate — pattern of exterior and m- 
terior scenes, beginning and ending 
with exterior in each play — with the 
one ship scene at the center of the 
second play (this, center of whole 
work) emphasizmg sea background 
of family and symbolic motive of sea 
as means of escape and release — use 
townsfolk at the beginning of each 
play, outside house, as fixed chorus 
paiftern — representing prying, com- 
menting, curious town as an ever- 
present background for the drama of 
the Mannon family. Develop South 
Sea Island motive — its appeal for 
tliem all (lu various aspects) — re- 
lease, peace, security, beauty, free- 
dom of conscience, sinlessness, etc — ■ 
longing for the primitive — and 
mother symbol — yearning for pre- 
natal non-competitive freedom from 
fear — make this Island theme recur- 
rent motive — Characterization — 
Exclude as far as possible and con- 
sistent with living people, the easy 
superficial characterization of indi- 
vidual mannerisms — unless these 
mannerisms are inevitable finger- 
prints of inner nature — essential 
revelations. This applies to main 
people of trilogy. Townsfolk, on the 
other hand, should be confined to ex- 
terior characterization — mam char- 
acters too mterior — Peter and Hazel 
should be almost characterless, 
judged from either of these angles — 
they are the untroubled, contented 
“ good,” a sweet, constant unself- 
conscious, untempted virtue amid 
which evil passion works, unrecog- 
nized by them — (until end) — but 
emphasized by their contrast. Re- 
semblance of characters by use of 
masks intensify Cannon family re- 
semblance between Ezra and Orin 


■ . — ... 

and Adam (and family portraits), 
and between Christine ^d Laviuia 

— peculiar gold-brown hair exactly 
alike in Lavmia and her mother — 
same as hair of the dead woman, 
Adam’s mother, whom Ezra’s father 
and uncle had loved — who started 
the chain of recurrent love and ha- 
tred and revenge — emphasize this 
motivating fate out of<past — hair of 
women another recurrent motive — 
strange, hidden psychic identity of 
Christine with the dead woiltan and 
of Lavmia (in spite of her father — 
Mannon imitative mannerisms) with 
her motiier — and of Adam with the 
Hannons he hates, as well as of Orin 
with his father — The chanty “ Shen- 
andoah” — use this more — as a sort 
of theme song — its simple sad 
rhythm of hopeless sea longing pecul- 
iarly significant — even the stupid 
words have striking meaning when 
considered in relation to tragic events 
in play — In my scrawny first draft 
bare melodrama of plot runs away 
with my intent — this must be cor- 
rected in second draft — the una- 
voidable entire melodramatic action 
must be felt as working out of psy- 
chic fate from past — thereby attam 
tragic significance — or else I — a hell 
of a problem, a modern tragic inter- 
pretation of classic fate without ben- 
efit of gods — for it must, before 
everything, remain modern psycho- 
logical play — fate springing out of 
the family — 

17. (Le PlessU — March SI, 1930) 

Start writing Snd draft. 

18. {Le Plfssis — July 11, 1930) 

Finish 2nd draft — feel drained out 

— have been working morning, after- 
noon and night every day, without a 
single let-up — never worked so in- 
tensively over such a long period as 
I have on this damn’ trilogy— wish 
now I’d never attempted the danm’ 
thing — bitten oflF more than can 
chew? — Too close to It to see any- 
thing but blur of words — discour- 
sed reaction natural now — after 
aO, do know I was deeply moved by 
each play as I wrote it — that test 
has always proved valid heretofore 

— lay it aside now — we are off to 
Pans tomorrow — nice little vacation 
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in dfulist’s chair scheduled! Best 
anodynes for pernicious brooding over 
one’s inadequacies, that! — Anything 
else seems like the best of all possible 
■when your nerves are prancing to 
sweet and low down of dentist’s 
driU! — 

19. (ifl Plessis — July 13, 1930) 

Read the trilogy — much better than 
I feared — 4}ut needs a lot more work 
before it will be anything like right 
— chief thing, thought asides now 
seem entirely unnecessary — don’t re- 
veal anything about the characters I 
can’t bring out quite naturally in 
their talk or their soliloquies when 
alone— simply get in the way of the 
play’s drive, make the line waver, 
cause action to halt and limp — must 
be deleted in toto — Warning! — 
always hereafter regard with suspi- 
cion hangover inclination to use “ In- 
terlude” technique regardless — that 
was what principally hurt “ Dynamo,” 
being forced into thought-asides 
method which was quite alien to es- 
sential psychological form of its char- 
acters — did not ring true — only 
clogged up play arbitrarily with ob- 
vious author’s mannerisms — saw this 
when I re-read it after return from 
East — too late! “Interlude” aside 
technique is special expression for 
special type of modern neurotic, dis- 
integrated soul — when dealing with 
simple direct folk or characters of 
strong wdl and intense passions, it 
IS superfluous show-shop “business.” 

90. (JLe PUsais — July 19, 1930) 

Read trilogy again — don’t like the 
soliloquies in their present disjointed 
thou^t-prpse formula — and my use 
of half masks on the main protago- 
nists seems to obscure meaning of re- 
semblance between characters instead 
of , drainaticdlly intensifying this 
meaning — masks introduce other 
connotations not wanted these plays 
— have strong feeling there should be 
much more deflnite interrelationship 
between characters’ masks and solil- 
oquies, that soliloquies should be arbi- 
trarily set tn a stylized form that will 
be tlie exact expression of stylized 
mask symbol — Rewrite all ^obloquies 
in plays along this line — introduce 
new ones so that soliloquies will recur 


in a fixed pattern throughout, fitting 
into structural pattern repeated in'^ 
each play — try for prosd with simple 
forcetui repeating accent and rhythm 
which will express 'driving insistent 
• compulsion of pa^ions engendered m 
family past, which ccfiistitute family 
fate (always remembering fate from 
within the family is modern psycho- 
logical approximation' of the Greek 
conception of fate from without, from 
the supernatural). 

SI. (ie Pleaaia — July SO, 1930) 

Start rewriting, cutting out all asides, 
stylizing soliloquies as per new con- 
ception — think I have hit on right 
rhythm of prose — monotonous, sim- 
ple words driving msistence — tom- 
tom from “Jones” in thought repe- 
tition — 

92. (ie Pleaaia — Sept. 16, 19S0) 

Finished rewriting — lay aside for a 
while — one thing am certain of right 
now, omitting asides has helped plays 
enormously — • 

03. (Paris— Sept. SO, 1930) 

Read and carefully reread this last 
stylized - soliloquies version — abso - 
lutely convinced they don’t do 1 — feel 
as I felt about asides in version be- 
fore this, that they held up plays, 
break rhythm, clog flow of dramatic 
development, reveal nothing of char- 
acters’ motives, secret desires or 
dreams, that can’t be shown directly 
or clearly suggested in their pan- 
tomime or talk — some of these solilo- 
quies are gratifying as pieces of writ- 
ing in themselves (most of them are 
not ') but even then they don’t belong 

— have no inherent place in structure 

— they must come out — and with 
them the half-masks of the Mannons 
must go too — obtrude themselves 
too much into the foreground — in- 
troduce an obvious duality-of-charac- 
ter symbolism quite outside my in- 
tent in these plays — and if I leave 
out soliloquies, there is no excuse for 
these half-masks anyway — save for 
some future play. 

94. (Pam — Sept. SI, 1930) 

Scheme for revision and final version 

— in spite of labor on this stylized 
conception am glad 1 did it — time 
not wasted — Id&rned a lot — styl- 
ized sold, uncovered new insights into 
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characters and recurrent themes — 
job now is to gel all this in naturally 
in stra/jght dialogue — as simple and 
direct and dynamic as possible — 
with as few words — stop doing 
things to these^ characters — let them 
reveal thdtoselves — in spite of (or 
because of!) their long locked-up 
passions, 1 feel them burning to do 
just this !• 

Keep mask conception — but as 
Mannon background, not foreground I 

— what I want from this mask con- 
cept is a dramatic arresting visual 
symbol of the separateness, the fated 
isolation of this family, the mark 
of their fate which makes them dra- 
matically distinct from rest of world 

— I see now how to retam this effect 
without the use of built masks — by 
make-up — tm repose (that is, back- 
ground) the Mannon faces are like 
life-like death masks — (death-in- 
life motive, return to death-with- 
peace yearning that runs through 
plays) — this can be gotten very ef- 
fectively by make-up, as can also 
the family resemblance — (make-up 
isn’t a lost art in Buropean theatre, 
why should it be in ours’ — only our 
shiftless inefficiency) — I can visual- 
ize the death-mask-like expression of 
characters’ faces in repose suddenly 
being torn open by passion as ex- 
tradordinariiy effective — moreover, 
its exact visual representation of what 
I want expressed — 

Rewrite trilogy along these lines — 
and get more architectural fixed form 
into outer structure — and more 


its exact words, but between differ- 
ent characters — following plays as 
development of fate — theme de- 
mands this repetition — Mannon & 
Christine (about Brant) in 1st play, 
Christine & Orln (about Brant) m 
second play — Mannon & Christine 
in 4th act, 1st play, Lavinia & Orin 
in 2nd act, 3rd play — etc. 

8B, (Le Plessis — Sept. S3, 1930) 

Start rewriting 

26. {Le Plessis — Oct. 16, 1930) 

Finish rewriting — off for 'trip td 
Spain and Morocco. 

27. {Le Plessis — Nov. 19, 1930) 

Read last version — fairly well satis- 
fied — got right line to it, at least 

— and quality I want — but needs 
considerable work yet — several new 
ideas I want to try out — may bring 
added value — not sure — only way 
try and see — start on this at once. 

28. {Paris — Jan. 10, 1931) 

Have finished most of new stuff — 
getting plays typed as I work — 

29. {Paris — Feb S, 1931) 

Typing finished with all new staff in 

— let it rest now — 

30. {Le Plessis — Feb. 7, 1931) 

Read over — don’t like most of new 
stuff — all right but introduces too 
many added complications — trying 
to get added values has blurred 
those I had — too much of muchness 

— would need another play added to 
do it right — and would be wrong 
even then! — can’t crowd intuitions 
all hidden aspects of life form into 
one work! — I better throw most of 
this new stuff out — some valuable 


composition (in musical sense) into and can be condensed and retained 

‘inner structure — more definite re- —but in general revert qltirely to 

currence of themes (“ Island ” death former version, 

fear and death wish, the family past, 31. {Le Plessis — Feb. SO, 1931) 
etc.) — always bearing in mind — Revision finished — off to Omary Is- 

Mannon drama takes place on a plane lands for a sun and sea vacation — 

where outer reality is mask of true 32. {Las Palmas — Canary Islands — 
fated reality — unreal realism — March 8 1931) 

Make into even more definite fixed Read typed script — looks damned 

pattern superficial characteristic good to me — funny how typed pages 

type realism of the chorus of the town bring out clearly values that too-long 

(the world outside which always sees familiarity with longhand had ren- 

without really seeing or understand- dered vague and uadynamic — but 

ing) and the simple healthy normality plenty of work to do — no vacation 

— goodness — of Hazel and Peter. here — script much too long, of 

Repetition of* the same scene — in course — needs cutting and condens- 

its essential spirit, sometimes even in ing throughout — must rewrite end 
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of “The Hunted” — weak now — 
Christine’s talk to Lavinia toward 
end bad 'stuff — first scene of Act 
One “The 'Haunted ” also needs re- 
writing and pointing up — flabby and 
faltering as now written — ends of 
Scenes One & Two “The Hunted” 
also need work — 

33. (Las Palmas — March S6, I9S1) 
Finished work — leturn to France 
(Marseilles) Casablanca and Tangier 
tomorrow — script retyped — 

34. (Paris — April 4> 1931) 

Decide change Scenes One & Two, 
Act One, “ The Hunted ” to Acts One 
& Two — they are properly acts, now 
scenes — but Scene One Act One of 
“The Haunted” is properly a scene 

— question of feding, this! — no 
rules about it — 

35. (Pans — April 9, 1931) 

New script retyped — copies off to 
Guild — 

36- (KortJiport — August, 1931) 

Read over galley proofs from Live- 
right — after nearly four months of 
not looking at this trilogy, get faiily 
fresh impact — moved by it — has 
power and drive and the strange 
quality of unreal reality I wanted — 
main purpose seems to me soundly 
achieved — there is a feeling of fate 
in it, or I am a fool — a psycholog- 
ical modern approximation of the fate 
in tile Greek tragedies on this theme 

— attained without benefit of super- 
natural — 

And technically (although this is 
of minor importance, naturally) I 
flatter myself it is unique thing in 
dramaturgy • — each play complete 
episode completely realized but at 
• * 


same time, which is the important 
point, not complete in that its end , 
begins following play and demands 
that play as an inevitable sequel — 
few trilogies in existence- in drama 
• of all time and none of them has this 
quality which, in cSiy tipie under any 
conditions, could not have failed to 
prove an asset — if gained without 
harm to the separate plgy, of course, 
as I believe I have done, 

(“Interlude” never got credit for 
this technical virtue — without which 
its successful production would have 
been impossible — that the first part 
rounded out a complete section of 
Nina’s ilfe with a definite beginning 
and end and yet contained the sus- 
pense at its end winch called for Part 
Two — otherwise dinner interval 
would have wrecked it — no other 
two-part play, as far as I know, has 
accomplished this synthesis of end 
and beginning — •) 

37. (Northport — August, 1931) 

Work on galley proofs — cutting is 
needed, especially m first and third 
plays — 

38. (Northport — Sspt., 1931) 

Work on second galleys — several 
points strike me — work I did at 
Canary Islands was of great value 
in most of results — but feel now 
a few things eliminated there should 
be restored — Lavinia’s last appeal 
to Peter near very end — some things 
in Act Two which help to clear it up 
— this Act Two of “The Haunted” 
is weak spot still — needs rearrang- 
ing — but will postpone final decision 
on this until I hear cast read plays — 
then it wiU hit my ear. 


JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 


John Howard Lawson was born in 
New York City in 1894 After his grad- 
uation from Williams College in 1914 he 
went into louri^alism and for three years 
was connected with Reuters’ Press Ca- 
bles, the New York office. From 1917 to 
1919 he served with the Volunteer Am- 
bulance Service, first with the French 


Army and later with the American Red 
Cross. In the summer of 1917 he served 
at the Front m France, and later in Italy. 
Since 1919 he has spent most of his time 
writing plays and motion pictures, in 
New York and on the West Coast His 
first play, an expesimental work, was 
Roger Bloomer, produced in New York 
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in 1933. Procession^, another experi- 
mental, and highly successful, play, was 
produced hy the Theater Guild in 1935, 
and revived no^ long after. This was fol- 
lowed by ’Nirvana (1936), Loudspeaker 
(193T), and The^ Inteinational (1938), 
the two latter sponsored by The New 
Playwrights’ Theater, an organization 
devoted to plays and productions of a 
generally novel or “ Radical ” nature. 
Success Story (1934) was a Group 
Theater offering Three (commercially) 
unsuccessful plays followed: Oentle~ 
tuioman (1934), The Pure in Heart 
(1934), and Marching Song (1937), the 
last-named a Theater Union production. 


t 

The Pure in Heart and Gentlewoman 
were published In a volume ^called With a 
Reckless Preface (1934), a challenging 
attack on the drama reviewers. Law- 
son’s Theory and Technique of Play- 
wntxng vfas published in 1936. He is 
author of several motion pictures, an 
active participant in the affairs of the 
Screen Writers’ Guild and other organi- 
zations devoted to the iiiterests of writ- 
ers, and a contributing editor of New 
Masses. For several years h^has been 
at work on an ambitious book that will 
treat of American social and economic 
history. 


THE LAW OF CONFLICT i 
[From Theory and Technique of Playwriting'[ 
(1936) 


Since the drama deals with social rela- 
tionships, a dramatic conflict must be a 
social conflict. We can imagine a dra- 
matic struggle between man and other 
men, or between man and his environ- 
ment, including social forces or forces of 
nature. But it is diflicult to imagine a 
play m which forces of nature are pitted 
against other forces of nature 
Dramatic conflict is also predicated on 
the exercise of conscious will A conflict 
without conscious will is either wholly 
subjective or wholly objective, since such 
a conflict would not deal with the con- 
duct of men in relation to other men or 
to their environment, it would not be a 
social conflict 

The following definition may serve as 
a basis for discussion. The essential 
character of drama is social conflict in 
which the conscious will is exerted: per- 
sons are pitted against other persons, or 
individuals against groups, or groups 
against other groups, or individuals or 
groups agiunst social or natural forces. 

The first impression of this definition 
is that it IS still too broad to be of any 
lEeprintcfl in full tromiCheory and Tech- 
nique of Piaiimrlting (lO.SO), by permission 
of the author, andjthe publisher, 6 F Put- 
nam’s Sons Copyright, 1936, by John How- 
ard Lawson. . 


rnctical value: a prize fight is a con- 
ict between two persons which has dra- 
matic quahties and a slight but appre- 
ciable social meaning A world war is 
a conflict between groups and other 
groups, which has deep social implica- 
tions. 

Either a prize fight or a war might 
furnish the matei lals for a dramatic con- 
flict. This 15 not merely a matter of 
compression and seleclion — although 
both compression and selection are ob- 
viously necessary. The dramatic cle- 
ment (which transforms a prize fight 
or a war from potential material of 
drama into the actual stuff .of drama) 
seems to lie in the way in which the ex- 
pectations and motives of the persons 
or groups are projected This is not a 
matter solely of the use of the conscious 
will, it involves the kind and degree of 
conscious will exerted. 

Brunetibre tells us that the conscious 
will must be directed toward a specific 
goal: he compares Lesage’s novel. Oil 
Bias, to the play, fhe Marriage of Fig- 
aro, which Beaumarehiiis made from the 
novel “Gil Bias, like everj'body else, 
wants to live, and if possible to live 
agreeably That is not what w'e call hav- 
ing a will. But Figaro wants a certain 
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definite thing, which is to prevent Count 
Almaviva frc>m evcrcismg on Susanne the 
seigneurial privilege. He finally succeeds 
— and I granf, since the statement has 
been made, that it is not exactly through 
the means which he had chosen, most of 
which turn against him; but nevertheless 
he has constantly willed what he willed. 
He had not ceased to devise means of 
attaining it, and> when these means have 
failed, he has not ceased to invent new 
ones.” 

Williaifi Archer objects to Brunetifere’s 
theory on the ground that, “while it de- 
scribes the matter of a good many 
dramas, it does not lay down any true 
differentia, any characteristic common 
to all true drama, and possessed by no 
other form of fiction.” Archer’s objec- 
tions seem to be chiefly directed against 
the idea of specific volition • He mentions 
a number of plays in which he feels that 
there is no genuine conflict of will. He 
contends that Oedipus and Ohosts do not 
come within the limits of Bruneti^re’s 
formula. He evidently means that the 
clash of wills between persons is not 
sufficiently defined m these dramas. He 
saysi “No one can say that the balcony 
scene in Borneo and Juliet is undramatic, 
or the * Galeoto fu il libro ’ scene in Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca; 
yet the point of these scenes is not a 
clash, but an ecstatic concordance, of 
wills.” 

This confuses a conflict between per- 
sons with a conflict in which a conscious 
and definite aim has been set up in de- 
fiance of other persons or social forces. 
To be sure, the “ clash of wills ” in the 
balcony scene in Borneo and Juliet is 
not bctweeii the ^o persons on the stage. 
It would be absurd to suggest that tiie 
dramatist arbitrarily confine his art to 
the presentation of personal quarrels. 
Bninetiere never maintains that any such 
direct opposition is required On the 
contrary, he tells us that the theatre 
shows “ the development of the human 
will, attacking the obstacles opposed to 
it by destiny, foi tune, or. circumstances ” 
And again* “This is«what may be called 
will, to set up a goal, and to direct every- 
thing toward it, to strive to bring every- 
thing into line with it ” Can there be 
any doubt that Romeo and Juliet are set- 
tmg up a goal and striving "to bring 


everything into iine with it”” They 
know exactly what they war^t, and are 
conscious of the difficulties which they 
must meet This is equally true of the 
tragic lovers in Paolo and Francesca, 

Archer’s use of Oedipus and Ohosts as 
examples is of considerable interest, be- 
cause it shows the trend of his thought. 
He says that Oedipus “ does not struggle 
at all. His struggles ins&far as that 
word can be applied to his misguided ef- 
forts to escape from the toils of fate, 
are all things of the past; m the actual 
course of the tragedy he simply writhes 
under one revelation after another of by- 
gone error and unwitting crime.” 

Archer’s objection to the law of con- 
flict goes far deeper than the question 
of specific acts of volition: although he 
disclaims any interest in the philosophic 
implications of the theory, his own point 
of view IS essentially metaphysical, he 
accepts the idea of an absolute necessity 
which denies and paralyzes the will. 

Areher neglects an important technical 
feature of Oedipus and Ohosts. Both 
plays employ the technique of beginning 
at a crisis. This necessarily means that 
a large part of the action is retrospective. 
But this does not mean that the action 
is passive, either in retrospect or in the 
crucial activity included in the play’s 
structure. Oedipus is a series of con- 
scious acts, directed toward sharply de- 
fined ends — the acts of men and women 
of strong will determined to prevent an 
impending danger. Their acts lead di- 
rectly to a goal they are striving to avoid; 
one cannot assume that the exercise of 
the conscious will presupposes that the 
will accomplishes its aim. Indeed the in- 
tensity and meaning of the conflict lies 
in the disparity between the aim and the 
result, between the purpose and the 
achievement. 

Oedipus IS in no sense a passive victim. 
At the opening of the play he is aware of 
a problem, which he consciously strives 
to solve This leads him to a violent con- 
flict of will with Creon. Then Jocasta 
realizes the direction in which Oedipus’ 
search is moving; she is faced with a 
terrible inner conflict; she tries to warn 
Oedipus, but Re refuses to turn back 
from what he has wtlle^, come what may, 
he must trace his own origin. When 
Oedipus faces the unbearabm truth, he 
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conunits a conscious att: he blinds him- 
^ self ; and in the final scene with his two 
daughters, 'Antigone and Ismene, he is 
still facing the purport of the events 
which have crusTied him , considering the 
future, the effect of his own acts ujjon 
his children, 'die measure of his own re- 
sponsibiiity. 

I have already stated that Ohosts is 
Ibsen’s most .vital study of personal and 
social responsibility. Mrs. Alving’s life 
is a long, conscious fight to control her 
environment. Oswald does not accept 
his fate ; he opposes it with all the force 
of hih will. The end of the play shows 
Mrs. Alving faced with a terrible de- 
cision, a decision which strains her will 
to the breaking point — she must decide 
whether or not to kiU her own son who 
has gone insane. 

What would Ghosts be like if it were 
(as Archer maintains it to be) a play 
without a conscious struggle of wills? It 
is very difficult to conceive of the play 
in this ways the only events which would 
be partly unchanged would be Oswald’s 
insanity and the burning of the orphan- 
age. But there would be no action what- 
soever leading to these situations And 
even Oswald’s cry, “give me the sun,” 
would of necessity be omitted, since it 
expresses conscious will. Furthermore, 
if no exercise of conscious will were con- 
cerned, the orphanage would never have 
been built. 

While denying that conflict is invari- 
ably present in drama, Archer does not 
agree with the Maeterlinckian theory 
which denies action and finds dramatic 
power in a man “submittmg with bent 
head to the presence of his soul and his 
destiny.” Archer is well aware that the 
theatre must deal with situations which 
affect the lives and emotions of human 
beings. Since he disapproves of the idea 
of a conflict of will, he suggests that the 
word, crisis, is more universally charac- 
teristic of dramatic representation. 
“The drama,” he says, “may he called 
the art of crises, as fiction is the art of 
gradual developments ” While this is 
not an inclusive definition, there can be 
no question that the idea of cm is adds 
something very pertinent J:o our concep- 
tion of dramatic conflict. One can read- 
ily imagine a coifflict which does not 
reach a crisis; in ou; daily lives we take 


continuous part in such conflicts A 
struggle which fails to reach a crisis is 
undramatic Nevertheless (ve cannot be 
satisfied with Archer’s Statement that 
“ the essence of drama is cris's ” An 
earthquake is a ciisis, but its dramatic 
significance lies in the reactions and acts 
of human beings If Ghosts consisted 
only of Oswald’s insanity and the burn- 
ing of the orphanage it would include 
two crises, but no conscious will aqd no 
preparation When human beings are 
involved m events which lead t« a crisis, 
they do not stand idly by and watch 
the climax approach Human beings 
seek to shape ei ents for their own advan- 
tage, to extricate themselves from diffi- 
culties which are partially foreseen The 
activity of the conscious will, seeking a 
way out, creates the very conditions 
which precipitate the crisis. 

Henry Arthur Jones, in analyzing the 
pomts of view of Brunetibre and Archer, 
tries to combine them by defining a play 
as “ a succession of suspenses and crises, 
or as a succession of conflicts impending 
and conflicts raging, carried on m as- 
cending and accelerated climaxes from 
the beginning to the end of a connected 
scheme.” 

This IS a richly suggestive definition. 
But it is a definition ot dramatic con- 
struction rather than of dramatic prin- 
ciple. It tells us a great deal about 
construction, particularly in tfte men- 
tion of “ ascending and accelerated cli- 
maxes” But it does not mention the 
conscious will, and therefore tl., ows very 
little light on the psychological factor 
which gives these climaxes then social 
and emotional significance The mean- 
ing of the situations lies m tiie degree 
and kind of conscious will exerted, and in 
how it works, the ciisis, the dramatic ex- 
plosion, IS created by the gap between 
the aim and the result — that is, by a 
shift of equilibrium behveen the^force of 
will and the force of social necessity. A 
crisis IS the point at which the balance 
of forces is so strained that something 
cracks, thus causing a realignment of 
forces, a new paTteim of relationships. 

The will which creatps drama is di- 
rected toward a specific goal. But the 
goal which it selects must be sufficiently 
realisM to enable the will to have some 
effect on reality. We in the audience 
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must be able to undAstaud the goal and 
the possibility of its fulfillment. The 
kind of will fixerted must spring from a 
consciousness •of reality which corre- 
sponds to our own. This is a variable 
factor, which can be accurately deter- 
mined by an analysis of the social view- 
point of the audience. 

But we are concerned not only with the 
consciousness of will, but with the 
strength of will. The exercise of will 
must be sufficiently vigorous to sustain 
and develop the confiict to a point of 
issue. A confiict which fails to reach a 
crisis is a conflict of weak wills. In 
Greek and Elizabethan tragedy, the point 
of maximum strain is generally reached 
in the death of the hero: he is crushed by 
the forces which oppose him, or he takes 
bis own life in recognition of his defeat. 

Brunetiere concludes that strength of 
will is the only test of dramatic value: 
“One drama is superior to anotlier drama 
according as the quantity of will ex- 
erted is greater or less, as the share of 
chance is less and that of necessity 
greater.” One cannot accept this me- 
uanical formulation. In the first place, 
there is no way to measure the quantity 
of will exerted. In the second place, the 
struggle is relative and not absolute. 
Necessity is simply the totality of the 
environment, and is, as we have observed, 
a variable quantity, depending on social 
concepts This is a matter of quality as 
well as quantity. Our conception of the 


quality of the willtand the quality of the 
forces to which it is opposed determines , 
our acknowledgment of the •depth and 
scope of the conflict. The highest dra- 
matic art is not achieved by pitting the 
mq^t gigantic will against the most abso- 
lute necessity. The a^onizgd struggle of 
a weak will, seeking to adjust itself to an 
inhospitable environment, may contain 
elements of poignant drama. 

But however weak the will may be, it 
must be su^ciently strong to sustain the 
conflict. Drama cannot deal with people 
whose wills are atrophied, who are unable 
to make decisions which have even tem- 
porary meaning, who adopt no conscious 
attitude towara events, who make no 
effort to control their environment. The 
precise degree of strength of will re- 
quired is the strength needed to bring 
fte action to an issue, to create a change 
of equilibrium between the individual 
and the environment. 

The definition with which we begin this 
chapter may be re-examined and re- 
phrased as follows: 

The essential character of drama is 
social conflict — persons against other 
persons, or individuals against groups, 
or groups against other groups, or in- 
dividuals or groups against social or 
natural forces — in which the conscious 
will, exerted for the accomplishment of 
specific and understandable aims, is 
sufficiently strong to bring the conflict 
to a point of crisis. 


DRAMATIC ACTION 


The definition which concludes the pre- 
cedmg chapter serves as a starting pomt 
for the discussion of action. The major 
crisis which brings the unified dramatic 
conflict to a head is not the only crisis in 
the play: dramatic movement proceeds 
by a scries of changes of equilibrium. 
Any change of equilibrium constitutes an 
action The play is a system of actions, 
a system of minor and major changes of 
equilibrium. Th'e climax of the play is 
the maximum disturbance of equilibrium 
which can take place under the given con- 
ditions. 


In discussing Aristotle, we noted the 
importance of his treatment of action, 
not as a quality of construction, but as 
the essence of construction, the unifying 
principle at the core of the play. So far 
we have not developed this point; we 
have examined the forces which create 
dramatic conflict ; but we have not shown 
how these forces take a definitive form; 
the statement that a play is a system of 
actions leading to a major change of 
equilibrium is a generalization, but it 
gives us very little clye to the structure 
of the system; it does not show us bow 
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the beginning, middlj and end of the 
system are determined. 

In this ^Sense, the problem of action is 
the whole problem of dramatic construc- 
tion and (Sinnol be considered as a sepa- 
rate question. Hciwever, it is well to give 
some considJratum to the meaning of 
action as a quality. This is important 
because it is tiie only side of the problem 
which is considered in technical studies 
of the drama. We are told that a bit of 
^alogue or a scene or an entire play has 
the quality of action, or lacks the quality 
of action. Since it is generally agreed 
that this quaiity is essential to drama, it 
must be very closely related to the princi- 
ple of actum which unifies the whole 
structure. 

The present chapter deals only with 
action as a quality which gives impact, 
life and color to certain scenes. St. John 
Srvine says: “A dramatist, when he 
talks of action, does not mean bustle or 
mere physical movement: he means de- 
velopment and growth.” Ervlne regrets 
that people are slow to understand this: 
“ When you speak of action to them, they 
immediately imagine that you mean doing 
things." There can be no question that 
action involves “ development and 
growth”; but one can sympathize with 
those who cling to the idea that action 
means doing things. If the conscious will 
does not cause people to do things, how 
does it make itself manifest’ Develop- 
ment and growth cannot result from in- 
activity. 

George Pierce Baker says that action 
may be either physical or mental pro- 
vided it creates emotional response. This 
is of very little value unless we know 
what constitutes an emotional response. 
Since what moves us in any action is the 
spectacle of a change of equilibrium be- 
tween the individual and the environ- 
ment, we cannot speak of any action as 
being exclusively mental or exclusively 
physical ; the change must affect both the 
individual’s mind and the objective real- 
ity with which he is in contact. Such a 
change need not involve bustle or vio- 
lence, but it must involve doing some- 
thing, because if nothing is done the equi- 
librium would remain s^tic. Further- 
more, the change of equilibrium does not 
happen mechanicaSly, at a given point; 
It IS a process which includes the expec- 


tation of change, tne attempt to bring the 
change about, as well as th^ change itself. 

How are we to apply this principle to 
a particular scene or grod^ of scenes? 

Brunetibre defines action by going 
straight back to his point of departure — 
the exercise of the conscious will. He 
says that the use of the conscious will 
serves to ‘‘distinguish action from mo- 
tion or agitation.” But this is arguing in 
a circle. The conscious will is a necessary 
reference point in studying action, but it 
cannot be confused with the action itself. 
We examine the conscious will in order 
to discover the origin and validity of the 
action. But we do not see or hear the 
conscious will. What we see and hear is 
a physical event, which must be defined 
in terms of seeing and hearing. 

Brunetifere explains what he means by 
action — as distinguished from motion or 
agitation — by an illustration which is 
far from convincing: “When you have 
two men earnestly intent on opposite 
sides of some issue vital to themselves, 
you have a contest or play, interesting, 
exciting or absorbing to watch.” I think 
we have all seen the two men of whom 
Brunetibre speaks. They are frequently 
visible in life, and they are also often to 
be found behind the footlights, “intent 
on opposite sides of some issue vital to 
themselves.” To assume that therefore 
“you have a contest or play,” is, to put 
it mildly, optimistic. 

A debate is not an action, however con- 
scious and willing the participants may 
be It is equally obvious that a_ vast 
amount of commotion may result in an 
infinitesimal amount of action. A play 
may contain a duel in every scene, a 
pitched battle in every act* — and the 
spectators may be sound asleep, or be 
kept awake only by the noise. 

Let us begin by distinguishing action 
(dramatic movement) from activity (by 
which we mean movement in 'general). 
Action is a kind of activity, a form of 
movement in general. The effectiveness 
of action does not depend on what people 
do, but on the meaning of what they do. 
We know that {he j-oot of this meaning 
lies in the conscious wiU. But how does 
the meaning express itself in dramatic 
movement? How are we to judge its 
objective realization’ 

Is it possible that intense meaning may 
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be expressed in the dialogue of two per- 
sons who sit faring each other and who 
never move Wring a considerable scene? 
Hamlet’s sohlcJijuy, “ To be or not to be,” 
is dramatically effective. Is it action’ 
Or should it be criticized as a static ele- 
ment in the play’s development’ 

Action may be coniined to a minimum 
of physical activity. But it must be 
noted that this minimwm, however slight, 
determines the meaning of the action. 
Physical activity is always present. To 
be seated* in a chair involves the act of 
sitting, the use of a certain muscular ef- 
fort to maintain the position. To speak 
involves the act of speaking, the use of 
the throat muscles, movement of the lips, 
etc. If a tense conflict is involved, the 
mere act of sitting or speaking wiU in- 
volve a proportionately greater physical 
effort. 

The problem of action is the problem 
of finding the characteristic and neces- 
sary activity. It must involve physical 
movement (however slight) of a given 
quality and conveying a given degree of 
expressiveness. In this connection, a 
study of the art of acting is of special 
value to the playwright. The methods of 
Stanislavski and Vakhtangov, in spite of 
their limitations, are of tremendous value 
to the actor, because they assist him in 
finding the precise physical activity which 
expresses the emotional direction, habits, 
purpose?, desires, of the character. The 
actor seeks to create the character in 
terms of meanmgful and living move- 
ment. 

The playwright’s problem is similar: 
he must find action which intensifies and 
heightens the conflict of will. Thus, two 
persons facing each other, not moving 
and speakihg quietly, may offer the exact 
degree of activity in a given scene. But 
the important thing in the scene is not 
the slightness of the movement, but the 
quality of it — the degree of muscular 
tension, of expressiveness. Even though 
the scene may appear to be static, its 
static element is negative. The positive 
eiement 13- 'movement. 

Then what about, speech? Speech is 
also a form of action. Dialogue which is 
abstract or deals with general feelings or 
ideas, is undramatic. Speech is valid 
insofar as it describes or expresses ac- 
tion. The action projected by the spoken 


word may be retfiospective, or potential 
— or it may actually accompany the * 
speech. But the only test of Xthat is said 
iies in its concreteness, its physical im- 
pact, its quality of tensibh. ■' 

The idea that speech can simply reveal 
a mental state is illogicsd: the act of 
speaking obj’ectivizes the mental state. 
As long as the action remains in the 
mind, the audience knows nothing about 
it. As soon as the character speaks, the 
element of physical activity and purpose 
is present. If the speech is cloudy and 
lacks concreteness, it will give us only a 
slight impression of consciousness and 
purpose and will he a bad speech. Never- 
theless we ask: why is this man speaking? 
What does he want’ Even if he assures 
us that his mental condition is completely 
passive, we cannot believe him: we still 
want to know why he is talking and what 
be expects to get out of it. 

There is also another important char- 
acteristic of action: this may be called its 
fluidity. It IS evident that action by its 
nature cannot be static. However, if 
activity is repeated, or if its connection 
with otlier activity is not indicated, it 
may well give a static impression. Action 
(as distinguished from activity) must be 
in process of becoming; therefore it must 
rise out of other action, and must lead to 
other, and different, action. Each change 
of equilibrium involves prior and forth- 
coming changes or equilibrium. This 
means also, that the timing of any action, 
the length of time in proportion to the 
amount of activity, must be considered. 

The situation in which two people sit 
facing each other and talk quietly may 
now be judged in the light of sever^ 
definite questions: Are they merely sit- 
ting? Or is their sitting expressive of a 
certain stage of conflict? Does their sit- 
ting represent a change in their relation- 
ship to each other or to their environ- 
ment’ Are they sitting because they are 
afraid to move’ Or does the sitting give 
one or the other an advantage in a strug- 
gle? Is the sitting intended to exasper- 
ate or frighten or disturb the other 
party? Or are both waiting for news, 
or for an event, so that they sit in order 
to console or strengthen one another? 

The most serious question in regard to 
this scene is one whifih can only be an- 
swered by viewing its progression in con- 
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nection with the scenes which precede 
and follow it, and in ronnection with the 
^ play as a airhole. The scene, in the vari- 
ous forms in which it has been described, 
contains the expectation of a change m 
equilibrium. If two people sit facing each 
o&er because the^are afraid to movef or 
because the^ wish to exasperate or 
frighten the other party, or because they 
are waiting for news, the element of ten- 
sion IS undoubtedly present. But we 
must ask whether this tension leads to 
anything.” The scene must actually 
achieve a change of eqmlibrium, both m 
relation to previous and following scenes' 
and in relation to the movement within 
the scene itself. If the scene does not 
produce such a change, the tension is 
false and the element of action is lacking. 
Progression requires physical movement; 
but it also lies m the movement of the 
dialogue, in the extension and develop- 
ment of action through the medium of 
speech. 

Hamlet's soliloquy can be considered 
to this light. His speech expresses an 
imminent change of equilibrium, because 
he is deciding whether or not to take his 
own life This represents a new phase 
-to Hamlet’s struggle, and leads immedi- 
ately to another phase, because the so- 
liloquy is broken by the meeting with 
Ophelia. The language makes the con- 
flict objective, offering the problem in 
sharply defined images. The physical 
activity expresses the tension: a man 
alone on the stage, solitary, facing death. 
But the aloneness flows immediately 
from, and to, other action. If the action 
of the soliloquy were maintained too 
long, it would become static. 

Note the position of the suicide solilo- 
qiiy. It IS preceded by the scene in which 
thtf King and Poloiiius plan to have 
Ophelia meet Hamlet apparently by acci- 
dent, while his enemies spy on the en- 
counter- it is followed by the hotly emo- 
tional scene between Ophelia and Ham- 
let, in which he realizes that she is be- 
traying him: “Are you honest” . . . Are 
you fair” . . . Get thee to a nunnery: 
why wouldst thou be a breeder of sin- 
ners? ” 

, Samlet is often spoken of as a subjec- 
tive play, Hamlet’s will fails tom and he 


finds it difficult to a^ieve the tasks which 
arc forced upon him. But his attempt to 
adjust himself to the worl^he lives in is 
presented in vigorously objective terms: 
he finds that he cannot trust his friends, 
Rosencrantz and Gmldenstern, that even 
the woman he loves is deceiving him. So 
he turns desperately to another phase of 
the problem, to probe the truth in regard 
to tos mother and his uncle, to prove and 
prove again the fact which tortures him. 
This is dramatized m the violent activity 
of the play within the play. Then, know- 
ing the truth beyond all doflbt, he is 
forced to face the unbearable implica- 
tions of the truth — in the scene with his 
mother. Here again objective activity 
accompanies the mental conflict: Polonius 
is killed; Hamlet compares the portraits 
of his dead father and his living uncle; 
the ghost enters to warn Hamlet of his 
“ blunted purpose,” to counsel him to bet- 
ter understand his mother: “O, step be- 
tween her and her fighting soul.” This 
line is an extremely pertinent example 
of action-dialogue. Although the idea is 
psychological, it is expressed in terms of 
action. It presents an image, not of some 
one feeling something, but of some one 
doing something. 

Dramatic action is activity combining 
physical movement and speech; it in- 
cludes the expectation, preparation and 
accomplishment of a change of equilib- 
rium which is part of a serie% of such 
changes The movement toward a change 
of equilibrium may be gradual, but the 
process of change must actually take 
place. False expectation and false prep- 
aration arc not dramatic action. Action 
may be complex or simple, but all its 
parts must be objective, progressive, 
meaningful. > 

This definition is valid as far as it goes. 
But we cannot pretend that it is com- 
plete. The difficulty lies m the words 
“progressive” and “meaningful” Pro- 
gression IS a matter of structure, and 
meaning is a matter of theme. Neither 
problem can be solved until we find the 
unifying principle which giv^ the play 
its wholeness, binding a series of aetions 
into an action which tsxiryantc and indi- 
visible. 
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MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Maxwell Anderson was born in Atlan- 
tic, Pa., in 1888. His college education 
was received at the University of North 
Dakota, where he was graduated in 1911. 
He taught schooUor a short time in Cali- 
fornia, and then went into newspaper 
work. Coming Bast he contributed to 
the New Itepubltc, and later held down 
jobs on ibe Globe and the World in New 
York. At about the same time, or per- 
haps a little earlier, he began writing 
verse. His first play. White Desert, was 
produced in New York in 1923, and 
failed. Then, in 1924, came What Price 
Glory?, a forthright and highly success- 
ful war play written in collaboration with 
Laurence Stallings. Two other plays 
were also written with the same coUabo- 
rator, but neither was successful Sev- 
eral plays followed during the next few 
years, Saturday’s Children (1927) j Gods 
of the Lightning (1928, written with 
Harold Hickerson) ; Elizabeth the Queen 
(1930) j Night Over Taos (1932); and 
Soth Your Houses (1933). The next 
thirteen years were equally productive, 
among tlie more distinguished titles be- 
ing Mary of Scotland (1933) ; Winterset 
(1936) , KnickarbocKer Holiday (1938) ; 
High To*r (1936); and The Eve of St. 
Mark (1943). 

During the early years of his career as 
playwright Anderson had almost noth- 
ing to say in public about the art and 
craft of bis profession, believing that his 


plaj(S should speak for themselves, but 
during the 1930’s, in pdtticD^ar, he wrote 
a few prefaces to certain of his published 
plays, and two or three articles, also a 
few addresses, most of which are of par- 
ticular interest as throwing light on the 
aims and ideals of the writer of tragedy. 
Some of these were collected in a slender 
volume under the title The Essence of 
Tragedy and Other Footnotes and Pa- 
pers, and published in 1939. This volume 
includes The Essence of Tragedy, What- 
ever Hope We Have, A Prelude to 
Poetry in the Theater, The Politics of 
Knickerbocker Holiday, and Yes, By the 
Eternal. See also The Theater as Reli- 
gion, an address originally entitled By 
Way of Preface: The Theater as Reli- 
gion, dehvered at Rutgers University, 
and later reprinted in the New York 
Times; Cut is the Branch That Might 
Have Grown Full Straight (an address 
delivered at the Theater Convention and 
published in the Authors’ League Bulle- 
tin, 1937) ; and How Storm Operation 
Grew {National Theater Conference Bul- 
letin, Cleveland, 1944). Anderson’s pro- 
nouncements on theater and drama are 
clearly the outgrowth of his basic phi- 
losophy (foreshadowed in his volume 
of published verse. You Who Have 
Dreams 1926), and of his concern as 
craftsman and artist in shaping his plays 
for production m the contemporary 
theater. 


THE ESSENCE OF TRAGEDY i 
[From The Essence of Tragedy and Other Footnotes and Papers] 

. (1938) 

Anybody who dares to discuss the | critical assault and general barrage, for 
making of tragedy lays himself open to j the theorists have been hunting tor the 

‘ essence of tragedy since Aristotle with- 
out entire success. There is no doubt 
that playwrights have occasionally writ- 
ten tragedy successfully, from Aeschylus 
on, and there id no doubt that Aristotle 
came very close to a^definition of what 
tragedy is in his famous passage on ca- 


iBcprint^H In full froip The Essence of 
Tragedy and Other Fjtotnetes and Papers, 
Wasliington, D C , 1939, by permission of 
the author and liie publisher Copyright, 
1939, by Maxwell Anderson This paper was 
read at a session of the Modern Language 
Association in New Toxk City in Hanuary 
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tharsis. But why the perfoTmance of a 
^ragedy should have a aeansing effect 
M the audience, why an audience is will- 
ing to listen to tragedy, why tragedy has 
a place m the education of men, has 
never, to my* knowledge, been convinc- 
ingly stated. I mu<yt begin by saying* 
that I have not Solved the Sphinx’s rid- 
dle which fifty generations of skillful 
brains have left in shadow. But I have 
one suggestion 'Cvhich I think might lead 
to a solution if it were put to laboratory 
tests by those who know something about 
philosophical analysis and dialectic. 

There seems no way to get at this sug- 
gestion except through a reference to my 
own adventures in playwriting, so I ask 
your tolerance while I use myself as an 
instance. A man who has written suc- 
cessful plays is usually supposed to know 
something about the theory of playwrit- 
ing, and perhaps he usually does. In my 
own case, however, I must confess that I 
came into the theatre unexpectedly, 
without preparation, and stayed in it 
because I had a certain amount of rather 
accidental success. It was not until after 
I had fumbled my way through a good 
many successes and on appalling number 
of failures that I began to doubt the suffi- 
ciency of dramatic instinct and to wonder 
whether or not there were general laws 
governing dramatic structure which so 
poor a head for theory as my own might 
grasp and use. I had read the Poetics 
long before I tried playwriting, and I 
bad looked doubtfully into a few well- 
known handbooks on dramatic structure, 
but the maxims and theories propounded 
always drifted by me in a luminous haze 
— brilliant, true, profound in context, 
yet quite without meaning for me when 
I considered the plan for a play or tried 
to clarify an emotion in dialogue. So far 
as I could make out eveiy play was a new 
problem, and the old rules were inapph- 
cable. There were so many rules, so 
many landmarks, so many pitfalls, so 
many essential reckonings, that it seemed 
impossible to find your way through the 
jungle except by plunging ahead, trust- 
ing to your sense of direction and keep- 
ing your wits about you as you went. 

But as the seasons went by and my 
failures fell as regularly as the leaves m 
autumn I began to ^arch again among 
the theorists of the past for a word of 


wisdom that might j/eikc some of the 
gamble out of playwriflng. What I needed 
most of all, I felt, was a worbng defini- 
tion of what a play is, or perhaps a for- 
mula whidi would include all the ele- 
ments necessary to a play structure. A 
play is almost always, p mbablv. an at- 
tem pt to reca ntii re a vision for the stage. 
Bill Wllth you are working intlie theatre 
it’s most unsatisfactory to follow the 
gleam without a compass, quite risky to 
trust “the light that never was on sea 
or land” without making sure before- 
hand that you are not being led ^raight 
into a slough of despond. In other words 
you must make a choice among visions, 
and you must check your chosen vision 
carefully before assuming that it will 
make a play. But by what rules, what 
maps, what fields of reference can you 
check so intangible a substance as a rev- 
elation, a dream, an inspiration, or any 
similar nudge from the subconscious 
mind’’ 

I shan’t trouble you with the details of 
my search for a criterion, partly because 
I can’t remember it m detail. But I re- 
read Aristotle’s Poetics in the light of 
some bitter experience, and one of his 
observations led me to a comparison of 
ancient and modern playwriting methods. 
In discussing construction be made a 
point of the recognition scene as essen- 
tial to tragedy. The recognition scene, 
as Aristotle isolated it m the tragedies 
of the Greeks, was generally an artifirial> 
device, a central scene in which the lead- 
ing character saw through a disguise, rec- 
ognized as a friend or as an enemy, per- 
haps as a lover or a member of his own 
family, some person whose identity had 
been hidden. Iphigeneia, for example, 
acting as priestess m an plien Country, 
receives a victim for sacrifice and then 
recognizes her own brother in this victim. 
There is an instant and profound emo- 
tional reaction, instantly her direction in 
the play is altered. But occasionally, m 
the greatest of the plays, the recognition 
turned on a situation far more convinc- 
ing, though no less contrived Oed ipus, 
hunting savagely for the crimfflSt who 
has brought the plague upon Thebes, dis- 
covers that he is himself that criminal — 
and since this is a discovery that affects 
not only the physical well-being and hap- 
piness of' the hero, but the wWe struc- 
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tare of his life, k the effect on him 
and on the direct]^ of the story is in- 
calculably greater than could result from 
the more sunerficial revelation made to 
Iphigcneia. 

Now scenes of exactly this sort are rare 
in the modern drama except in detective 
stories adapted for &e stage. But when 
I probed a little more deeply into the 
memorable pieces of Shakespeare’s thea- 
tre and our own I began to see that 
though modern recognition scenes are 
subtler and harder to find, they are none 
the les^ present in the plays we choose 
to remember. They seldom have to do 
with anything so naive as disguise or the 
unveilmg of a personal identity But the 
I element of discovery is just as important 
as ever. For the mainspring in the mech- 
anism of a modern play is almost inva-j 
riably a discovery by the hero of some I 
element m his environment or in his own| 
soul of which he has not been aware — 
or which he has not token sufficiently into 
account. Moreover, nearly every teacher 
of playwriting has had some inkling of 
this, though it was not until after 1 had 
worked out my own theory that what 
they said on this point took on accurate 
meaning for me. I still think that the 
rule which I formulated for my own 
guidance is more concise than any other, 
and so I give it here: A piay shouid lead 
up to and away from a central crisis, and 
this cfisis should consist in a discovery 
by the leading character which has an 
indelible clfect on bis thought and emo- 
tion and completeiy alters his course of 
action. The leading character, let me say 
again, must make the discovery; it must 
afiPect him emotionaiir; and it must alter 
his direction in the piay. 

Try Vhiif formula on any play you 
think woithy*of study, and you will find 
that, with few exceptions, it follows this 
pattern or some variation of this pattern. 
The turning point of The Green Pastures, 
for example, is the discovery of God, 
who is the leading character, that even 
he must learn and grow, that a God who 
is to endure must conform to the laws 
i of chuf^c The turnijig point of Hamlet 
is Hamlet’s discovery, in the play-scene, 
that his uncle wa^' unquestionably the 
murderer of his fatHer. In Ahe Lincoln 
in Illinois Lincoln’s discovery is that he 
has been a coward, that he £as stayed 


out of the fight for the Union because he 
was afraid. In (bach case, you wdl note, 
the discovery has a profound emotionat** 
effect on the hero, and givd& an entirely 
new direction to his action in the play. 

I’m not writing a disquisition on play- 
writing and wouldn’t be competent to 
write one, but I do wontito make a point 
of the superlative usefulness of this one 
touchstone for play-structure. 'When a 
man sets out to write a play his first 
probiem is his subject aud the possibili- 
ties of that subject as a story to be pro- 
jected from the stage. His choice of 
subject matter is his personal problem, 
and one that takes its answer from his 
personal relation to his times But if he 
wants to know a possible play subject 
when he finds it, if he wants to know how 
to mould the subject into play form after 
he has found it, 1 doubt that he’ll ever 
discover another standard as satisfactory 
as the modern version of Aristotle which 
1 have suggested If the plot he has in 
mind does not contain a playable epi- 
/ sode in which the hero or heroine makes 
* an emotional discovery, a discovery that 
practically dictates the end of the story, 
then such an episode must be inserted — 
and if no place can be found for it the 
subject is almost certainly a poor one 
for the theatre. If this emotional dis- 
covery is contained in the story, but is 
not central, then it must be made cen- 
tral, and the whole action must revolve 
around it. In a three-act play it should 
fall near the end of the second act, 
though it may be delayed till the last; 
in a five-act play it will usually be found 
near the end of the third, though here 
also it can be delayed Everything else 
in the play should be subordinated to 
this one episode — should lead up to or 
away from it 

•J Now this prime rule has a corollary 
which is just as important as the rule 
itself. The hero who is to make the cen- , 
tral discovery in a play must not be aj 
perfect man. He must have some varia-J 
tion of what Aristotle calls a tragic fault! 
■E- and the reason he must have it is than 
’ when he makes his discovery he muslj 
change both in himself and in his actiom 
— and he must change for the better. The! 
fault can b» a very simple one — a mere! 
unawareness, for example — but if he 
has no fault he canftot change for the bet- 
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tag. The forms of b^th tragedy and rom- 
edy have ctj^anged a good deal in non- 
essentials, b]^t in essentials — and espe- 
cially in the core of meaning which they 
must have for audiences — they are in 
the main the same religious rites which 
grew up around the altars of Attica long 
ago. 

It is for this reason that when you 
write for the theatre you must choose be- 
tween your version of a phallic revel and 
t Tour VMion of what mankind may o r 
IJsfiouId *beconie. 'iJour vision ms^ Be 
''ftulty; or ShTilldw, or sentimental, but it 
must conform to some aspiration in the 
audience, or the audience will reject it. 
Old Comedy, the celebration of the ani- 
mal in us, still has a place in our theatre, 
as it had in Athens, but here, as there, 
that part of the theatre which celebrated 
man’s virtue and his regeneration m 
hours of crisis is accepted as having the 
more important function. Our comedy is 
largely the Greek New Comedy, which 
grew out of Euripides’ tragi-comedy, and 
Is separated from tragedy only m that it 
presents a happier scene and puts Its 
protagonist through an ordeal which is 
less than lethal. 

And since our plays, aside from those 
which are basically Old Comedy, are ex- 
altations of the human spirit, since that 
is what an audience expects when it 
comes, to the theatre, the playwright 
gradually discovers, as he puts plays be- 
fore audiences, that he must follow the 
lencient .Aristotelian rule: he must build 
■his plot around a scene wherein his hero 
[discovers some mortal frailty or stupid- 
|ity in himself and faces life armed with 
1i new wisdom. He must so arrange his 
story tKat it will prove to the audience 
that men pass through suffering purified, 
that, animal though we are, despicable 
though we are in many ways, there is in 
us all some divine, incalculable fire that 
urges iis to be better than we are. 


It could be at^ed that what the audi- 
ence demands of a hero is only conform^ 
ity to race morality, to the code which 
seems to the spectators most likely to 
make for race survival. In^many cases, 
oapecially in comedy, and obviously in 
the comedy of Moline, this is true. But 
in the majority of ancient and modern 
plays it seems to me that what the audi- 
ence wants to believe is that men have a 
desire to break the moulds of earth which 
encase them and claim a kinship with a 
higher morality than that which hems 
them in. The rebellion of Antigone, who 
breaks the laws of men through adher- 
ence to a higher law of affection, the re- 
bellion of Prometheus, who breaks the 
law of the gods to bring fire to men, the 
rebellion of God in The Oreen Pastures 
against the rigid doctrine of the Old Tes- 
tament, the rebellion of Tony in They 
Knew What they Wanted against the 
convention that called on him to repudi- 
ate his cuckold child, the rebellion of 
Liliom against the heavenly law which 
asked him to betray his own integrity and 
make a hypocrisy of his affection, even 
the repudiation of the old forms and the 
affirmation of new by the heroes of Ibsen 
and Shaw, these are all instances to me 
of the groping of men toward an excel- 
lence dimly apprehended, seldom possible 
of definition, ^'hey are evidence to me 
that the theatre at its best is a religious 
afBrmation, an age-old rite res*'ating and 
reassuring man’s belief in bis own des- 
tiny and bis ultimate hope. 'The theatre 
is much older than the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, but its one faitb, asseverated again 
'•and again for every age and every year, 
is a faith in evolution, in the reaching 
and the climb of men toward distant 
goals, glimpsed but never seen, perhaps 
never achieved, or achieved only to be 
passed impatiently on the way to a more 
distant horuon. 
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did some work toward f Ph.D, degree. 

Eludeul of Braiider Matthews and 
George C. D. Odell, he specialized in crea- 
tive and critical writing, and after leav- 
ing the University he did book reviewing 
and published occasional verse; was ed^ 
torial adviser tj vaitous publishers, lec- 
tured at the Labor Temple School, and 
helped found The Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly. In 19S8. he became an instructor 
at Hunter College, and in 1931 joined 
the Theater Guild, remaining as head of 
its Flay Department until IQH, when he 
established a play department for Co- 
lumbia Pictures Corporation. For sev- 
eral years, and at various times, he lec- 
tured and conducted classes, mostly on 
drama and theater, at Bryn Mawr and 
Northwestern University, and in 1940 he 
became chairman of the playwriting and 
history of the theater courses at the New 
School for Social Research in New York. 
He has been a more or less regular con- 


tributor to various Jpapers and maga- 
zines. He is author, editor m co-cditor 
of severai books on the theater and drama 
and their related arts. Amdng them are 
A Treasury of the Theater (1935) ; Mas- 
ters of the Drama (1940) ; Producing the 
Play (1941) ; and Our Heritage of World 
Literature (1943). He has likewise 
adapted and dramatized a number of 
plays. » 

While Gassner’s activities in the thea- 
ter have brought him into constant touch 
with the practical economic 'problems 
which are a necessary part of it, he has 
at the same time familiarized himself 
with its historical, theoretical, and philo- 
sophic backgrounds. 

Nearly all his critical and expository 
writings, particularly Masters of the 
Drama, are concerned with the clarifica- 
tion of fundamental issues considered in 
the light of present-day attitudes. 


CATHARSIS AND THE MODERN THEATER i 
[From One-Act Play Magazine and Theater Review] 
(1937-1946) 



It is difScult to think of a more aca- 
demic concept than that of catharsis. It 
is encrusted with antiquity and bears the 
rust of much speculation justly suspect 
to the practical worker. The concept is, 
nevertheless, one of those insights that 
philosophers sometimes achieve in spite ^ 
of themselves. Aristotle touched bottom I 
wheii.he declared the effect of tragedy to | 
be purgation of the soul by pity and fear. * 

The Aristotelian formula, supremely 
empirical, has a dual importance: the 
spectator is given a definition of his ex- 
perience, and the playwright is provided 
with a goal for which certain means are 
requisite, the goal set for him being no 
other than the effect he must achieve if 
he is to hold an audience with high and 
serious matter of a painful nature. Un- 

1 The present text, condensed, revised and 
to a great extent rewritten by the author, 
appeared in its original form in the August, 
1937, number of One Act Flag Uagaeine and 
Theater Review, Frlnfed hero by permission 
of the author. 


fortunately, however, Aristotle’s analysis 
was altogether too fragmentary, and his 
Poetics has come down to us as litUe 
more than a collection of notes. We do 
not even know precisely what catharsis 
meant for him and how he thought “ pity 
and fear ” produced the purgation. 

The subject has exercised commenta- 
tors since the Renaissance when they 
seized upon the short passage: “ Tragedy 
through pity and fear effects a purgation 
of such emotions.” Each age hds added 
its own interpretation, naturally reflect- 
ing its own interests and its own kind of 
drama. According to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury pundits, including the famous Castel- 
vetro, tragedy hardened the spectator to 
suffering by subjecting him to pity- and 
fear-mducing scenes of misery and vio- 
lence. Corneille, who gave mueSu^Wught 
to his craft, held that Jragedy forced the 
spectator to fear for hiipself when he 
observed a character’s passions causing 
disaster, and that the resolve to rule one’s 
own [lass'ions effected the purgation. 
Others, including John Milton, took the 
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homeopathic view th it pity and terror on 
tile stage counteracted the disturbing ele- 
ments of pily and terror in the spectator. 
For the lihei'ais or humanitarians of the 
Enlightenment, including the author of 
JVathan the Wise, tragedy purified the 
observer by enabling him to exercise his 
sympathies. For Hegel tragedy recon- 
ciled conflicting views, thereby effecting 
catharsis. AnA so it went until Jacob 
Bcrnays, 'Wilhelm Stekel, and other psy- 
chologists arrived at the view that ac- 
cords most easily with both the findings 
of psychopathology and common sense — 
namely, that catharsis is simply the ex- 
pulsion of disturbing drives and con- 
flicts. 

Without adhering to any specific school 
of psychopathology, it is safe to say that 
if Aristotelian catharsis is a valid defini- 
tion of tragic effect (and I believe it is), 
it means one thing above all: In the tragic 
experience we temporariiy expel trou- 
blesome inner complications. We expel 
r“pity” and “fear,” to use Aristotle’s 
I terms, and the terms are broad enough 
' to cover the most pathological or near- 
pathological elements — namely, anxie- 
I ties, fears, morbid grief or self-pity, sa- 
distic or masochistic desires, and the 
sense of g^iit that these engender and 
are engendered by In a successful trag- 
edy we see these drives enacted on the 
stage directly or through tKeir results by 
characters with whom we can identify 
ourselves. They are our proxies, so to 
speak. 

We must observe, however, that the 
expulsion would certainly prove ephem- 
er^ and perhaps even incomplete or in- 
effective if the expelled matter were 
merely brought to the surface (to our 
“ pre-coiJsciouS,” if you will) mstcad of 
being fully recognized by our conscious- 
ness. Evoked “ pity and tear ” on the 
tragic stage may effect expulsion, but at 
least one other force is needed if real 
recognition is to be effectuated. 

That something more is needed is evi- 
denced by the whole history of the thea- 
ter. - distinction between tragedy 
and melodrama is grounded in the opin- 
ion that excitement is not enough, that it 
does not produce the most satisfactory 
effects Where the excitement emanates 
plausibly and serves an end beyond itself 
there is, we say, tragedy. Where the ex- 


citement exists solely for itself and is ac- 
complished without the operation of rea^ 
son or credibility we have* melodrama. 
If purgation in tragedy were confined 
solely to the effects •tff pity and fear 
tj^ere could be little dramatic distinction 
between Hamlet and| 

Has it not always been recognized 
that the superiority of the great trage- 
dies, if we exclude purely jitylistic differ- 
ences, has resided in their . powerful 
blending of passion with eniin'tilp.runent? 
'ffiU'ls IV lull wF UiCku when we attribute 
their superiority to the significance of 
their content, the depth and scope of their 
conflict, or the r elevancp. of their action 
to the major asp'ects and problem s of 
humanity. In tragedy there is always a 
piecipitate of ^al enlightenment — 
some inherent, cumulatively realized, un- 
derstanding. We have seen an experience 
enacted on the stage, and have external- 
izod its inner countorpart'in ourselves by 
the proeess of vibrating to the acted 
passions ; or possibly by some other 
means, since unconscious processes are 
open to infinite debate. Then, ensuring 
the externalization of the inner drives, 
we have given them form and meaning — 
that is, urderstood their causes and ef- 
fects, which brings us to the furthest 
point from the unconscious, or from neb- 
ulous emotion, ever reached by the indi- 
vidual. Enlightenment is, therefore, the 
third component of the process of purga- 
tion. 

It exists in perfect harmony with the 
components of “pity and fear,” and it is 
even supported by them, just as enlight- 
enment supports them. “ Pity and fear,” 
(using these terms to cover the emo- 
tional experience) are the fixatives of 
tragic eniightenment, for without their 
agency the meaning of a play would be 
superficial and fleeting; enlightenment 
unrooted in the emotions or unsupported 
and unevoked by them would be some- 
thing imposed from without, unprccipi- 
tated from the struggle of the drama, 
and devoid of persuasive growth or cu- 
mulative effect. Moreover, pity and ter- 
ror have mnemonic vaiues which the 
drama cannot dispense with, because of 
its rapid course of action. Who would 
remember the significances of Hamlet 
Without its anguislW 

Finally, but keeping the above qualifi- 
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cations strictly in mind, fe can maintain 
^•s^at enlightenment is not only the third 
element in catharsis, but the decisive one. 
The ultimate relief comes when the dram- 
atist brings the tragic struggle to a state 
of rest This cannot occur so long as wa 
are left in a staJie of tension. No matter 
how well the action or the main charac- 
ter’s destiny is resolved and concluded, 
the anarchic forces, “ the pity and fear,” 
evoked b^ the tragedy cannot establish a 
suitable inner equilibrium. Only enlight- 
eiment,_a clear comprehension ofwb^ 
was Tnvolved in the struggle, ah 'under- 
standing of cause and effect, 'a judgment 
on t^at we have witnessed, and' an 
duced state of 'mind that _pl4ces it above 
the~rlot of passion,— .can effect this ne<? 
essary equilibimst. And it is a necessary 
^e if there is to be purgation, and if for 
the moment we are to he healed of the 
wounds self-inflicted in the unconscious, 
inflicted on us from without by external 
circumstance before they settle our in- 
most self, then inflicted once more by the 
tragic story enacted before our eyes on 
the stage Only enlightenment can there- 
fore round out the esthetic experience in 
tragedy, can actually ensure complete 
esthetic gratification. True tragic exal- 
tation, which we require of a tragedy, 
also lies in this. For the exaltation comes 
only if we have prevailed over the anar- 
chy of our inner life and the ever present 
and ever pressing life around us; and 
how can we master this anarchy without 
understanding it, without putting order 
into this house of disorder? 

Had Aristotle pursued his investiga- 
tion of classic drama further, he would 
have surely arrived at this view himself. 
The author of the Nichomachean Ethiea 
and the Politics could not have failed to 
discover the conclusive element of en- 
lightenment in the purgation afforded by 
the tragedies of .lEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. To adopt Nietzschean (The 
Birth of Tragedy) terminology, Greek 
tragedy imposed the Apollonian world 
of light and reason upon the dynamic 
Dionysian world of passion. The Apollo- 
nian element in the warp and woof of the 
plays, including the great choral pas- 
sages, ordered and so mastered the Dio- 
nysiac excitement or disequilibrium. I 
believe the same thiifg can be demon- 
strated in Elizabethan .tragedy, in the 


work of Corneille epd Racine, and in 
modem tragedy. , 

To conclude this argumei^I should, I 
suppose, try to disabuse Anyone who 
would look askance at this insistence on 
enlightenment because it suggests a 
moral in the outmoded Victorian sense. 
The “moral” is imposed from without 
by a convention, that was the prime limi- 
tation of 'William Winter’s criticism. 
Enlightenment is not actually imposed, 
but wells up from the stream of the play 
itself, from the enacted events, fictions, 
and reactions. The moral, in other words, 
is a predigested judgment, whereas en- 
lightenment IS empirical. The moral is a 
summation or tag; enlightenment is a 
process. The moral of a play can be put 
mto a sententious sentence. The element 
of enlightenment can also be summarized, 
but the summary is only a portion of the 
whole. It IS a state of grace, so to speak, 
a civilized attitude achieved in the course 
of experiencing the play: an Apollonian 
attitude, Santayana’s “life of reason,” a 
clarity of mind and spirit, a resilience 
and deerfulness even. The moral is a 
law. The enlightenment is a state of mind, 
and includes specific conclusions only as 
a necessary concomitant of every state 
of mind that is not vacuous. It is even a 
kind of poetry of the mind, no matter 
bow earnest, somber or sultry. 

II 

y 

Acceptance of the function of enlight- 
enment in tragic catharsis is particularly 
essential if we are to cope with the mod- 
ern drama, if we are to understand, 
write, and produce it. In the case of 
modern drama, many problems aj^se and 
many distinctions must be made. For In- 
stance, we must realize that many serious 
modern plays are not tragedies at all but 
a new form of tragi-comedy for which 
no term has yet been found. In this’essay 
let us, however, continue to hew close to 
the matter of enhghtenment. 

The fact is that many who would grant 
my premise, out of conviction Ul'^Tlom 
sheer exhaustion, w&l stickle at one other 
point as much as they would at the possi- 
bility that “enlightenment” is just an 
undercover term for a moral. They will 
insist on confining the matter of enlight- 
enment to “universals” and proceed to 
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flail post-Ibscn drdbia because it so often 
treats imfl«cdiate issues and problems 

I have nothing' against “universals,” 
but it seems to me that the only umver- 
sals these critics favor are dead ones , or 
let us say that, for reasons that could 
bear some scrutiny, they prefer them to 
be conveniently remote from contempo- 
rary social conflicts. Otherivise a uni- 
versal is not ‘universal for them. A fal- 
lacy, I believe, since how can something 
be universal if it no longer functions, 
what life IS there in it if it lacks direct 
applicability to what pinches us, and 
what IS left in it but a platitude that fobs 
us off with a cold compress while the 
diseased body teems with microbes. 

A hard and fast distinction between 
the topical and tbe universal is impos- 
sible in practice. We live amid the imme- 
diacies of our time and place. Are these 
distinguishable, can these be separated 
from, fundamental realities and human 
drives’ The immediate realities contain 
and project the universal ones. Even our 
most unvarnished economic and political ^ 
straggles relate to the universals of anx- 
iety, fear of deprivation, pain and extinc- 
tion j they involve love and hate, loyalty 
and treason, selfishness and self-sacrifice, 
honor and dishonor, falsehood and truth, 
good and evil And all thi^ is also only 
another way of saying that anything we 
call Universal is only a generalization of 
immediate and specific interests or con- 
cerns. If we could put ourselves in the 
place of an Athenian spectator at the first 
performance of The Trojan Women, the 
Oresteian trilogy, or any other tragedy 
that stirred that spectator either as an 
individual or as a member of a group, we 
would *not speak so glibly of universals. 
It is safe to conjecture that everything 
we consider universal in these plays was 
once very immediate — socially, politi- 
cally> psychologically. 

No, the failure of any contemporary 
topical or even downright propaganda 
play as tragic art has other causes than 
th e -’•'-■s titution of the “ topical ” for the 
“ universal.” These •cannot be examined 


in this essay; fthey are many, and the^ 
also require parlicularizatjpn in indivUF 
ual cases. Still hewing to my theme, I 
should like to add oply that perhaps the 
overall cause will be found in the social 
'dramatist’s and the propagandist’s fail- 
ure to achieve a’ catflarsis. He fails 
chiefly because in striving so conscien- 
tiously for enlightenment, he so often 
substitutes statement fot dramatic proc- 
ess and neglects to effectuate the “pity 
and fear” — that is, the tensions and 
emotional rapport or identification im- 
plicit in the Aristotelian terms. Although 
it IS the combination of “pity,” “fear,” 
and “enlightenment” that produces 
tragic catharsis, his assault strategy 
makes the frontal attack with “enlight- 
enment” but forgets about the flanks. 
The general assault fails, and the un- 
supported frontal attack soon crumbles, 
since there is no effective enlightenment 
when the play fails. There is even a 
school of social drama that in one way 
or other denies the value of catharsis. 
According to Berthold Brecht, the 
champion of the epic or “ learning-play ” 
(Lehrttuek), wmpathy and emotional 
identification {Binfuhlung) represent en- 
ticements or evasions of social under- 
standing and action. He obiects to “all 
the illusion which whips up the spectator 
for two hours and leaves him exhausted 
and full of vague recollection and vaguer 
hope.” Brecht’s view is only a forthright 
version of an attitude that underlies 
much social drama which, regardless of 
its merits, must remam fundamentally 
untragic. Perhaps proponents of anti- 
emotional drama should go one step fur- 
ther and arraign tragedy itself as wrong 
for their purposes.! 

1 In fairness to Berthold Brecht it is worth 
noting that there are theatrical non-tragio 
uses and effects in the " learniiig-play " and 
I in such variants as the “ living newspaper ” 
(Power, One-Third of a Nation ) It Is also 
open to question whether so potent a poet as 
I Brecht does not go beyond the Intent of a 
I LehrBtUck, In so far as his music and imagery 
[ exert a spell on the spectator Brecht, the 
i poet, Is not always collaborating with Brecht 
‘ the theoretician. J. Q. 
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John Mason Bcown^was horn in Louis- 
ville, Ky , in 1900. Graduated from Har- 
vard in 1933, he began his very active 
career as dramatic critic, lecturer and 
instructor — after a short period of news- 
paper apprenticeship on the Louisville 
Courier-Journal in 1917 — when he be- 
came associate editor and dramatic critic 
of Theater Arts Monthly in 1924, where 
he served until 1928. At various times he 
has conducted courses on drama at the 
University of Montana, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Harvard, Yale, The American Lab- 
oratory Theater and elsewhere. From 
1929 to 1941 he was dramatic critic for 
the New York Evening Poit, and m 
1941 and 1943 for the New York World- 


Telegram; after serving in the Navy, in 
Europe, he became associate editor and 
dramatic critic of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, beginning laj:e in Decem- 
ber of 1944. He still holds that position. 
He IS author and editor of several books, 
most of them concerned with the Iheater 
or drama, among them The American 
Theater as Seen by its Critics (1934, 
with Montrose J Moses) , The Modem 
Theater in Revolt (1929); Upstage — 
The American Theater in Performance 
(1930) ; Letters from Greenroom Ghosts 
(1934); The Art of Playgoing (1936); 
Two on an Aisle (1938) ; Broadway in 
Review (1940) ; and Seeing Things 
(1946). 


THE TRAGIC BLUEPRINT i 


[From Broadway in Review] 
(1940) 


In no way are the differences between 
what is patternless in our living and the 
pattern which the drama can superimpose 
upon life made clearer than in those dif- 
ferences which exist between death, as 
most of us are bound to face it, and 
death as it is encountered by the heroes 
and heroines of so-called high, or formal 
tragedy. 

Thp finest statement of what is endur- 
ing in high tragedy’s timeless blueprint 
is not to be found in the Poetics but in 
the Book of Job. Although Aristotle 
was on the threshold of truth when he 
spoke of tragedy’s being an imitation of 
an action, serious, complete, and of a cer- 
tain magnitude, and insisted, however 
erroneously, upon its effecting through 
pity and fear the proper purgation of 
these emotions, the sage of Stagira baited 
at truth’s portal as Eliphaz, the Tema- 

k Reprinted in full from Broadway in Be- 
view. New York, 1940, by permission of the 
author, and the publisher, W W. Morton & 
Company, Inc Copyrtfeht, 1940, by W. W. 
Morton & Company, Inc. 


nite, did not when he was eidiorting that 
prince of suffering known as Job. 

“Man is born unto trouble,” sdjd the 
Temanlte, “as the sparks fly upward. I 
would seek unto God, and unto God 
would I commit my cause: Which doeth 
great things and unsearchable ; marvelous 
things without number. . . . Behold, 
happy is the man whom God correcteth: 
therefore despise not thou the chastening 
of the Almighty: For h^ make'th sore, 
and bindcth up: he woundeth, and bis 
hands make whole.” 

In all tragedies concerned with the un- 
searchable, hence high because of the alti- 
tude of their search no less than because 
of the elevation of their agony, the 
sparks fly upward as men and women, 
born imto trouble, are made whole by 
their suffering. By these spareBf^hich 
are great words struck from the anvil of 
great sorrow, are we kept wafm in the 
presence of the pain endured by those 
wounded men and women who are trag- 
edy’s favorite sons ^nd daughters, and 
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illumined in what wuld otherwise be the 
darkness of their dying. 

That we Ihre able to attend their deaths 
without teaA; that the yield of their an- 
guish is in us a pleasant ecstasy greater 
than is our sympathy with their distress; 
that we experience no desire to save them 
from their fates and would, indeed, feel 
cheated were they to be robbed of the 
self-realization which, on the brink of 
oblivion, Is so often theirs — should warn 
ns of how far the Stagirite was from 
truth when he spoke of tragedy as an 
imitation of life. One thing is certain. 
Regardless of the extent to which they 
may pretend to imitate life as their he- 
roes and heroines are hastened to their 
deaths, high tragedies discard all pre- 
tense of such imitation when death, not 
life, becomes their high concern. If they 
extend hfe while dealing with the living, 
they transcend it when death is their 
subject. Then it is most markedly that 
their feigned reality, however slight, sur- 
renders to the “ beneficent illusion ” and 
the arbitrary pattern is consolingly su- 
perimposed upon the patternless. The 
lies they tell at such supreme moments 
are among the most resplendent and sus- 
taining truths they have to offer. 

Whatever our deathbed fates may be, 
this much we know Our dying will not 
be similar to the dying of the heroes and 
the hej-oines of high tragedy. When they 
die, these men and women are apt to be 
possessors of a talent for verbalization 
such as we can never aspire to even in 
our hardiest moments of health. By a 
convention, born of beauty and of our 
need, they are fated to leave this earth 
spiritually cross-ventilated. Furthermore, 
they die. without benefit of hospitaliza- 
tion. Always they go as victims of a de- 
sign, with a toll to be paid either for a 
defect unmistakably established or a 
misdee^ meriting punishment. 

Our bodies, not our characters, are to 
blame if we have weak lungs or weak 
hearts. Thrombosis can switch off our 
conscjSg£;?ess at any moment without 
giving us time to light up spiritually or 
signifying divipe disapproval. The arte- 
ries of saints no less than sinners can 
harden with old age In ever^ydiy life 
longevity is the result neither of moral 
grandeur nor of Sunday-school applause. 


The good are ^sked to suffer with the, 
bad, usually more often and to a greaUt 
extent. Cause and effect do not need to 
be on speaking terms to have any one of 
us snuffed out. Infantile pdralysis is not 
an affliction which the innocent at five or 
eleven or at any ag( cai* be said to have 
earned. Death rides through life, not as 
a moral logician, inexorable in his de- 
mands, but as a hit-and-run driver. We 
who live in cities are aware that, while 
crossing the street — any street, at any 
hour, and even with the lights in our fa- 
vor — to do the best good deed of which 
we are capable, we run the risk of being 
struck down by a truck, the driver of 
which will never have had anything 
against us except his truck at an unfor- 
tvmate moment of impact. We say these 
haphazard misfortunes are beyond our 
understanding. 

So they are, even as they are beyond 
the possibilities of high tragedy. Melo- 
dramas, when hard pushed, may enjoy 
dalliance with such disasters; never high 
tragedies. Although their concern is often 
the inexplicable, they take pains to state 
their gropings in understandable terms. 
They take few chances with chance. 
Where we, as actual men and women, may 
be confused by the injustice of our lot, 
the heroes and the heroines of high trag- 
edy live lives and die deaths clearly mo- 
tivated. They are not ruled by coinci- 
dence in our fashion. They are deliberate 
parts of a visible design, even when, in, 
our manner, their search is to compre- 
hend their place in a larger design, in- 
finite as it is inscrutable. 

I . For them the tree of life is always cut 
Iwith a single purpose — to make a cross. 
'If they shape their crosses for them- 
/ selves, it IS because they belong to a race 
apart, these men and women who, by their 
suffering, give high tragedy its grandeur. 
In spite of what the church basements 
may have told us, there would have been 
no such thing as high tragedy had the 
world been peopled exclusively by Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts. More often than 
not the record of high tragedy is the rec- 
ord of splendid sinners who, mways after 
sinning — if to no other extent than shirk- 
ing their mchiifest duties, or surrender- 
ing to their defects — redeem themselves 
spiritually just be?ore the moment of 
their takmg off. This is but a part of the 
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pattern of bigh tragedy, and of its moral 
^cbligatlon, too. ^ 

We, in our^ivlng, are aware every time 
we pass a hospital, magnificent and in- 
dispensable as it inay be, that we are in 
the presence of a bnck-and-stone re; 
minder of the fr^iltiej of the human body. 
The body, and all its sickroom failings, 
figures to a humiliating extent in our 
more leisurely deaths. In high tragedy 
what matters is always the fiame and 
never the lamp; never the body and al- 
ways the spirit. 

This lifts high tragedy beyond tears 
even as it lifts it beyond pain. Run over 
the long list of the heroes and heroines of 
high tragedy and you wiU find that 
though these men and women have died 
from multifarious causes — have stabbed 
themselves or been stabbed, been poi- 
soned, fallen like Romans on their 
swords, or died from snakebite, more 
classically known as aspbite — not one 
of them, at the moment of intense pain 
and imminent death, has ever surren- 
dered to the mortal luxury of an “ouch.” 
This is why even in an age of realism, no 
attempt wisely is ever made to deal real- 
istically with their wounds. Their spirits 
spiU the only blood that matters ; and it 
Is life-givmg even when life is being 
taken. 

Sinners or not, the heroes and heroines 
of high tragedy belong (as Edith Hamil- 
ton has pointed out) to the only genuine 
aristocracy known to this world 
aristocracy of truly passionate souls. In 
SpiK Of eUfiAhiisis or the Ubst hopeful 
of Utopians, there is one respect in which 
men and women are doomed forever to 
be unequally endowed. T his lies in their 
capacfCy to suit er. If this capacity is 
among tne most ineradicable of mortal 
inequalities, it is among the most notable 
gifts of high tragedy’s heroes and her- 
oines. Their erenius is to suffer greatly, 
a nd in their sufferings TO ring— music 
from the very dissonances of life: 

By convenuon Oiey not — only feel 
acutely and speak greatly for their au- 
thors and all the rest of us while speak- 
ing for themsHves, but always have what 
we shall never have when our lungs are 
exhausted on hospital cots,jand that is 
the last word. A poet’s endowment en- 
ables them to sing their way into heaven. 
They trumpet themselyes into paradise. 


releasing such verbaV splendors that we 
forget their agonies and are sustained by 
the music with which they./6rchestrate 
death. j 

Pathos is everywhere one of the most 
common of emotional commodibes. In 
no country is it held in higher esteem 
than here where we have Sealpack hand- 
kerchiefs to keep up with it and Holly- 
wood to see to it that what might be our 
sympathetic dust bowls are in no danger 
of not being moist. Although it is as 
widespread as are the mishaps buefly re- 
ported in every daily newspaper, the pa- 
thetic is never the tragic It is only the 
tragedy of the small-souled, the average, 
the commonplace. Its dividend is at die 
least sighs, at the most tears, and never 
ecstasy because it is no more than un- 
happy and can claim no fortune in mis- 
fortune. 

The theatre knows a host of pathetic 
plays. It knows its tragedies, too — wel- 
come enough, often dissolving, sometimes 
provocative, occasionally exquisite in 
their poignancy — which seek to deal 
with nothing more than the worries of 
men and women as they hurt, or are hurt 
by, one another or their neighbors. But 
high tragedies are more than earth- 
bound. They are translunary as opposed 
to terrestrial, if for no other reason than 
that their heroes and heroines are bent 
upon facing imponderables. They extend 
their interest beyond their neighifbrs to 
the forces controlling their destinies. 
There are more things in the heaven and 
earth of these turbulent worldlings than 
are dreamt of in the philosophies of the 
tamer Horatios of this planet, however 
good or kind If as characters these he- 
roes and heroines take on spintuaUy'the 
dimensions of their intererts, their inter- 
est IS not unrequited The gods, the stars, 
and nature itself may direct their misad- 
ventures, but they care for these people 
as these people care for them. . Cries 
Hecuba: 

O thou who does uphold the world 
Whose throne ts high above t'l-lA 
Thou, past our seeking to find, what art 
thou? , 

Ood, or Necessity ofxahat must be. 

Or reason of our reason, 

Whati’erthou art, 1 pray to thee, , 
Seeing the silent roetd by which 
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led by thee to 


All mortal thingsVare 
justice,^ * 


And her my, in one form or another, 
addressed to Jove, to God, to Destiny, to 
Heaven, to Dat Ole Davil Sea, Mother 
Dynamo, or the godhead in one’s self, is 
apt, sooner or later, to be the cry of all 
the men and women whose authors have 
sought to follow the tragic blueprint. 
Fart of 'Ae greatness of these characters 
is that with their eyes they at least dare 
to look«for the unseeable, and with their 
ears they hear harmonies to which most 
of us are deaf. 

When they die, self-realized by their 
suffering, they do not relinquish life but 
are at last released from it. They fall as 
mortals so complete that they have lost 
both their desire and excuse for living, 
p Death for them is not a cessation of life. 
It is a fulfillment of self. Their living 
on, when the book is closed, would only 
mean for them and us the letdown of a 
sequel. Hence they and we can be happy 
in their dying. Macbeth is the only one 
of Shakespeare’s major tragic characters 
who dies unworthily, self-despising and 
despised. The others feel to varying de- 
grees, m language appropriate to their 
natures, the exaltation of Mark Antony’s: 


I Will be 

A brii^egraom in my death, and ran into’t 
Ae to a lover’* bed. 


1 8o fare thee well, 

Ifow boast thee, death, in thy possessigge* 
lies * 

A lass unparalleVd. 

• If those words form the finest caption 
for the “beneficent Klusi^’’ of high trag- 
edy known to our language, there are 
plenty of others scaredy less noble or 
sustaining When Kent salutes the body 
of the dead Lear with: 

Vex not his ghost • O, let him pass! he 
hates him much 

That would upon the rack of this tough 
world 

Stretch him out longer 

he is speaking one of these, and following 
the pattern of death, made painless by its 
verbal and spirituiil splendors, in high 
tragedy. Although many have tried and 
only a handful have succeeded, all dram- 
atists, before and after Shakespeare, 
seeking to write high tragedy have 
worked, however variously, from the 
same blueprint. Reeentiy, for example, 
in Murder in the Cathedral, a play which 
managed to become a play in spite of 
T. S Bliot, Mr. Eliot had his Thomas It 
Becket sing, and sing beautifully, trag- 
edy’s timeless song. When his Becket 
knew his murderers to be at the gates of 
Canterbury, Mr. Eliot had him send away 
his protecting priests with these magical 
words: 


Or they die as monarchs of their own 
spirits in Cleopatra’s fashion, when she 
utters the superb speech beginning: 

Oiipfi me my robe, put on my crown; I 
havi 

Immortal lon^ngs in me. . . , 

husband, I come 
Now to that name my courage prove my 
title! 

I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life. 

No wonder, in the presence of such a 
spirit, one feels tha t ^ Death himself h as 
smuggled for its* surrender! Or that 
Clial'IUluil,' when '"the ns|r has done its 
tragic duty, can say as she surveys the 
body of the dead queen: • • 

1 ISdith Hamilton's translation. 


I have had a tremor of bliss, a wink of 
heaven, a whisper. 

And I would no longer be denied; all 
things 

Proceed to a joyful consummation.- 

In our living we know only too well 
that. New Deal or no New Deal, few 
things ever proceed to a joyful consum- 
mation. The moral pleasure, and one oTl 
the aesthetic delights, of high tragedy is I 
to persuade us that all things might soli 
proceed, if only we were or could bej' 
better than our clay. “ 

In the following pages three tragedies 
written according to tlie tragic pattern 
are discussed. Two of them are by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare; one is by Maxwell 
Anderson. If RomSb and Juliot, however 
acted, is no more. than a youthful grop- 
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ing after the tragic, Hamlet is of course 
lone of the wonders of^our literature 
Z^Aiinlet may ]lie an indecisive prince, b ut., 
heTEagrfiftt WWi iJLstOxss Bf. His mtcr-n 
ests are Bort'"'nn(Sltea"Tb the court atlt 
Elsinore. Flights of angels sing him to 
his rest. j 

No contemporary Understands the ex- 
altation of the tragic pattern better than 
Maxwell Anderson. No one has written 
about it with ihore fervor or eloquence. 
Mr. Anderson is well aware that if we 
save our necks by losing our souls we 
might better be six feet under. As a 
dramatist whose understanding of the 
tragic is profound, however disappoint- 
ing his tragedies may be, he knows the 
mere act of being alive does not mean 
any one of us is living. He is as con- 
scious as we all are that the number of 
unburied living who clutter up the 
earth's surface is legion. He is no less 
aware that the spiritual and intellectual 
zombies to be met with daily are count- 
less. As a dramatist, at least aiming at 
the tragic, he is not interested in these 
zombies except as they redeem them- 
selves. As such a dramatist, he knows 
, it is only by losing our necks that we can 
' save our souls. 

Mr. Anderson shows his wisdom in 
Key Largo by realizing that in high 
tragedy, or tragedy which aims at being 
high, the geographiccd whereabouts of 
God matters as little as does the name 
He may be given. In his prologue, the 
best part of an unsatisfactory play, Mr. 
Anderson has one of his young Ameri- 
cans, fighting at the front for Loyalist 
Spain, speak a speech in the best tragic 
manner. He is the young American who 
refuses to desert when Mr. Anderson's 
hero tries to persuade him to do so by 
telling him be and his comrades have been 
betrayed. What the young American 
says is: 

/ have to believe 

therms something in the reorld that isn’t 
evil — 

I have to believe there^s something in the 
taorld 

that tvoicld rather die than accept injus- 
tice — something 


positive for good — that can’t be killed — 
or I'll dte tnside. -dni now that the sky’s 
found empty ‘ 

a man has to be his own god for him- 
self — > 

has to prove to himself that a man can die 
for what he believes — if ever the time 
comes to him 

when he's asked to choose, and it just so 
happens 

it’s up to me tonight . — And I stay here. 
I don’t say it’s up to you — I-Houldn't 
tell 

about another man — or any of you — 
but I know ifs up to me. 

When in the last act of Key Largo 
Mr. Anderson’s hero is dying, after sav- 
ing his soul by losing his nedr in a sUly 
gangster plot on the island off Florida 
which gives the play its title, Mr. An- 
derson once again follows the tragic pat- 
tern. "Is this dying?” his hero asks, 
when the gangster’s bullet is in his 
stomach. 

Then ifs more enviable than the Ever- 
glades, 

to fight where you can win, in a narrow 
room, 

and to win, dying. 

Mr. Anderson follows the same pattern 
again when, after his hero’s death, the 
detective, playing a faint echo to Shake- 
speare’s Kent, says: ^ 

You can’t be sorry 

for a man that planned it, and it all 
worked out, 

and he got what he wanted — 

Much as one may regret that the dy of 
this emotion has not bedh embalmed in 
the amber of great language, one is also 
forced to realize that when Mr. Ander- 
son follows the tragic pattern he is too 
well aware of its theory for his own crea- 
tive good. He writes of ecstasy by rote 
rather than inspiration. And the pattern 
shrinks whenever it is memorized, not 
felt and rediscovered by tl.jJ4^ituBl 
needs of each dramjitist who feels the 
great need of employing jt. 
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Garcia de la Huerta y Munoz, V. A, 82 
Garcia Gutia-rez, Antonio, 83 
Gamier. Kobert, 70 . 

Garrick Da^ld, 229,^ 449 
Gassendi Pierre, in 
Gaste, Armand, 123 
Gautier, ThOouhile, ,363, 386 
Gay, John, 447 
Oay Lord Quet, The, 478 
Geburt der Tragodte, Dxe, 314 
Qedanken zar Au/nahme dee danlaehen 
Theaters, 263 
Gellert, C F, 363 
Gelli. 63 

GeUius, Aulus. 27, 166 
GeloaUi. La, 62 
Gemma von Art, 337 
Geiidre de M Poirxer, Le, 349 
Ginereuee Allemande, La, 116 
Genesis. Book of, 373, 373 
Ginie du ehnaltantsme, Le, 363 
Genie et metier. 364 
Gentleman’s Mayazme, The, 229 
Geoftroy, J -L , 363 
George HI, 339 
George W L. 420 
Gertrude of Wyoming, 443 
Gei-vinus O G , 314 

Geaammelte Werke by Theodor Fontane 
314 

Gesprache mtt Ooelhe in den letzten 
Jahren seines Lebens, 323, 326 
Ghosts, 415 464, 466. 467, 468, 477 
Glucosa, Giuseppe, 342 
Gibbon, Hduaid, 329 
Gifford, William. Ill, 419 
Gilbert W S. 419 
Gll Bias, 407 409 
Gildon. Charles. 172 
Gilman Mr, 432 

Giuditia supra la tragedia di Canace, etc, 
Ghaldl Ciiitio, 61, 62 
Girardln, Saint-blarc, 364 
Gluck, C W, 349 
Godfiey of Boulogne, 87 
Goethe. J W von 286, 313, 316, 322. 323. 
336, 336. 327, 328 329, 330, 331. 332 
333 334. 335, 336, 337, 364. 406. 409 
Goethe, by Calvin Thomas, 323 
Goetz ion Berlichingen, 313, 323, 328. 
33Q 

Goezm^n, 300 
Golden Ass. The 371 
Goldoni, Carlo 242 244 246, 291 
Goldoni, A Biography, 246 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 173, 216, 229, 236, 286, 
460 

Gombauld, 116 

Goncourt, B and J , 384 

Oondibert, 171 

Gondinet, Bdmond, 399 

Good-natur’d Man, The, 173, 236, 460 

Oorboduc, 104, 105 

Gosson Stephen 99, 103 

Got, Edmond, 406 

Gott und die Bayadere. 336 

Gottsched. J C . 253. 313 . 

Goujon, Jean, 371 * 

Gounod. Charles. 473 
Oozzi, Canlo. 242, 

Gracifin, Balthazar, 82 


Graf Waldemar, 363 » 

Otammar, by DonatUA 

Grand et vray art de pletne Rhetariaue. 

etc . 69 • ' 

Gravina, Gianvlncenzo, 82^641 
Great Faiounte, The, 171 
Greek Drama, by Coleridge. 423 
Giegory NaZianzen, 203 
Grein, J T . 420 
Gresset, J B L, 272 
Grdvin, Jacques, 70, 116 
Grlilpaizer, Franz. 314 
Grimm, F M , Baron von,« 286 
Qrolesquea, Lee, 3b3 

Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy, etc., 
2 he tSee Preface to Trotlua and Cree- 
Sida), • 

Grundy, Sydney, 420 
Gryphius, Andieas, 263 
Guardian, The, 172 
Guannl, Giovanni Battista. 377 
Guise, Due de, 376 
Guizot, F. P G , 364 


Mageatole, Der. 327 
Hallam, Heniy, 419 
Hamilton, Clayton, 403, 454, 476 
Hamburg Diamaturgy [Hamburgisehe 
Dramaturgiei, by Lessing, 265 
Ham burpiscne Dramalurgie, 264, 266 
Hamlet, 82. 200, 222, 406. 439, 477 
Hankin, St John. 420 
Hannele, 478 
Harden Maximilian, 814 
Hardenberg, Friedrich, see Novalls 
Haidy, Alex<indie. 70, 280 
Haiington, Sir John, 99 
Harpe. La, 272, 369, 378. 380, 890 
Hartzenbusch Eugenio, 83 
Have you Found Jesust, 462 
Hayden Philip M . 404 
Hayley, William, 419 
Hazlitt Mrs William, 440 
Hazlitt, William, 419, 440 
Heather Field, The, 420 • 

Ueautonhmorumenua, 44, 119, 181, 291 
Hebbel Fi ledi ich, 314 
Hecuba, by Euripides. 69 • 

Hetyra, 44 

H6delin, Francois see D'Aubignac 
Hegel. G W F 314, 403 
Hegemon the Thaslan, 7 
Betmat Die, 478 

Heinsius Daniel. 137, 146, 154, 253. A77, 
378 . 

Helena. 147, 369 • • 

Belle, 16 

Henley W E 466. 467 
Benrlade, La, 274 
Benriette ilarischal, 364 
Henry IV, 222 

Henry IV (of France), 376, 409 • 

Henry iv (of England), 197 
Henry VII, 433 
Henry VIII. 433 
Heracletd, The, 12 
Heraclitus, 376 ^ 

HeracIlU'! 87 
Hercules, 181 • • 

Herder Johann Gottfried, 313, 316, 328 
Herman Henry, 468 
Hermann. 51 

Hermann und Dorothea, 323, 326, 337 
Hermias. *4 
Bemant, 367, 408 * 
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Birode et Banamne, 277, 279 
Heiudotua, 12, 22$ 

Hero%c Stanaaa, X>y Dryden, 174 
Hervds y Goto de la Torre, Jose Gerardo 
de, 82 . 

Hervieu, Paul, 382 
Hey wood, Thomas, 99 
Hind and the Panther ^ The, S74 
Hippias, 340 

Hippocrates, 60, 218, 319 
Hvppolytus, 478 
His House in Order, 480 
Histoire de la critiQue chez les Grecs, 3 
Hisloirrde la ^itteraUae diamatique, 364 
Histone Wi la litterature /lauvaine clas- 
siQue, 403 

Histoire de Vart dramatique, etc , 363 

Htstoii eau Roniantisme, 363 

Histona de las ideas esteticas en Espana, 


History of Criticism, A, 27 
History of Literary Cntioism in the Re- 
naissance, A, 70, 78 
Hislnomastnx, 107 
Iloadley 449 
Hobbes, Thomas, 171 
Holcmft, .Thomas, 461 
Holz, Amb, 314 

Homer, 6, 7 8, 17, 18, 21. 22. 30. 36. 36. 
65, 90. 108, 110, 121, 146, 162, 166, 160, 
183, 195, 196 218, 219, 220. 291. 369, 
. 372. 378. 472 

Homme de miahtd retire da monde, L', 289 
Hope, Winiired Ayres 94 
Horace, 27, 28 41, 46, 47, 51. 64, 56, 69. 
70, 76, 77, 82, 90, 93, 100, 106, 107, 111. 
116, 132, 140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 146, 

161, 163, 154, 166, 167, 174, 178. 177, 

179, 180, 181, 183. 184, 187, 196, 202, 

206, 207, 227, 230, 231, 248, 263, 286. 

287, 293. 297, 479 
Horace, 136, 278, 405, 406 
, Horen, Hie, 316, 323 
Hormesinda, 82 
Hostein, Hippolyte, 402 
Hour \Jtcr Marriage, An, 447 
House With the Green Shutters, The, 478 
Howard, Lady Hlizabeth, 174 
Howaid, Pir Robert. 171, 174, 176 
Howe, P P , 420 

How to Run an Art Theatre for London, 
420 

Huerta y Vega, Francisco Manuel de, 82 
Hughes, Hatcher H , 389 
Hugo, Victor, 300, 363, 367, 368, 386, 394, 
395. 39.7. 406 
Hume, David, 1,72 
Humboldt, A von, 326 
Humourists, The, 171 
Hunt, Leigh, 419, 440 
Hurd. 172 

Hypocrite, The, 449, 450 


Ibsen, Henrik, 382, 415, 416, 464, 466, 476, 
477, 478 

Idea de la Comedia de Castilla, 81 
Idea of Comedy, by Courtney. 420 
Idea of Tragedy, by Courtney, 420 
Ideas of Good and Evil,’ 420 
Idie sociale au thd&tre, L’, 364 
Idler, The, 173, 229 
imand, August "Wilhelm, 327 
, II faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fer- 
mie, 338 

Iliad, The [play], 17. 24 


Iliad, The, by Homer, 8,.:^, 20, 21, 22, 31, 
90, 122, 220, 271, 329, '?69, 372 
Illustre Thedtre,*L’, 149 
ll ne faut jurer de nen, 388,a 406 * 

11 Penseroso, 202 
Impartial Cntick, The, ]72 
Impressions and Opinions, 420 
Impressions de theatre, 364 
I,icognita, 210 . 

Inconstant, The, 216a a ' 

Indian Emperor, The, 174, 199 
Indian Queen, The, 174 
Indicator, The, 419 
Itids de Castro, by La Motte, L 
Inferno, 90, 373 
Ingegnen, A , 62 
Ingratitude Revenged, 87 
In Libruin Arisiolelis de Arte Poetioa Ex- 
phoatUmes, 61 

In Librum Q Horatii Flaoci de Arte 
Poetica Commentanus, 52 
Institutiones Oi atoriae, 27 
Institutioiies Poeticae, 263 
Introduction to Biunetiere’s Law of the 
Drama, by Jones, 468, 460 
Invectiva y Apologia, 81 
Ion, by Huiipides, 3 
Ion, by A W Schlegel, 339 
Iphigenia, by Polyides, 18 
Iphigenie, by Racine, 406 
Iphigenia til Aulis, by Surlpides, 17, 122, 
147, 278 

Iphigenia in Tauns, by Hurlpides, 16, 18, 
19, 127, 265 

Iphigenie auf Tauns, by Goethe, 313, 323 

Irene, by Voltaire, 274 

Irene, by Samuel Johnson, 229 

Irish Diamatic Movement, The, 420 

Irish Essays, 419 

Irish Thealei, The, 

Hon Age, The, lOO 

Im-ing, Sir Henry, 463, 454, 467. 465 

Isabella, 86 

Isnaid, 116 

Isidore of Seville, 40 

Isse. 279 

Ives, George Burnham, 368 
Ixion, 20 

Jaloux, Les, 70 
James, Henry, 388 
James I, 107 
Janin, Jules, 364 
Jealous Wife, The. 460 
Jeanne d’Arc, 376 
Jephthah, 378 
Jerome, Jerome K, 420 
Jerome, St , 41 

Jerusalem, by Lope de Vega, 90 
Job, Book of, 372, 373 
Jodelle, Btienne, 70, 280 
Johannes Januensis de BalbiA 41 
John Gilpin, 478 
John, King of France, 205, 208 
John of Salisbury, 41 
Johnson, Samuel, 20, 172, 173, 227, 228, 
229, 235, 426, 430, 433 
John Woodvil, 434 
Joie fait peur. La, 397 
Jones, Henry Arthur, 403, 420, 463, 468 
Jones, Inigo, 107 

Jonson, Ben. 99, 100, 106, 107, 162, 171, 
178, 179, 130, 183, 186, 187, 188, 191, 
192. 197, 205, 206, 213, 222, 449 
Jordan Thomas, 20% • 

Joseph the Capuchin, 374, 394 ^ 
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Joueur, Le, 260*261 

Joumaliaten, Die, 353 

Jjourtial of a London Pl^goer, 419 

Journey io Ifte Bebndes, 229 

Jovellanos. Gaspar Melchior de, 82 

Joy of the Theatic^ 37ie. 420 

Jugevient de^Minoa, Le, 74 

Jugement des aavana, 116 

Jugeme7it d^Cidt Le. I2i • 

Jvgement et ceitaur jfhy Ogler, 117 

Julius C<i>sar, 281 

Juliu*? Pollux. 93 

Jullien, Jean, 364, 399 

Jungfiav von Orleans, Dte, 316 

Juvenal, 110, 167, 179, 183, 226, 229, 233. 
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Kabale und lAebe, 313, 316. 356 
Kahn Armand, 364 
Kanie». Henij Home, Lord, 172 
Karl AugUhL, Piince, 823 
Keatb, John, 454 
Kemble, John, 439 
King, Thomas, 438. 439 
King and ^0 King, A, 187. 198 
King Arthur, by Blackmore, 171 
King Leal, 172, 228, 406, 406, 477 
Kinga, Book of, 372, 373 
Kleist, Heinrich von, 314 
Klopatock, Filedrich Gottlieb, 263, 313, 
319 

Knights of the Bound Table, The, 407 
Know lea, Jamea Sheridan, 419 
Know your Own JUtnd, 450 
Kock, Paul de, 40^ 

Koiner, Theodoi, 314, 316 
Kotzebue, A F F von, 326, 326, 327 
Kritik del Bxthni, 314 
Kntische Dichthuiist, by Breitinger, 253 
Kritische Hclmften, by Tieck, 31* 
Kntische Schnflen uber Drama und 
Theater, 314 
Kmist, Die, 314 

Kill eer Wcgweiser sur fiaht- 

kuiist, 253 

Labiohe EugOne, 399 
Labienua, 165 
Liactantiua, St , 40 
Lady of the Lake, The, 448 
Lsiliua, 130 
L’AUegro, 202 

Lamb, Charles, 419, 422, 434, 

Lamb, Mary, 434 
Lamartine, Alphonse de, 335 
Landoi Waltei Savage, 480 
Langbaine Geiaid 172 
Lan'^on, Gustaie, 124, 361 
Lanteme de Diogene, La, 366 
Laokoon, The, hi Leasing, 263, 266 
Lanvey, Pieire de, 70 
Lai toque, Ph Tamizcy de, 124 
Lairoumet, Gustaie, 364 
Lasca, .11, 52 

Last Judgments, The, by Veronese, 372 
Latham, C S , 47 

Laudun d’Aigalicrs, Pierre de, 70, 78, 115 
Law of the Drama, The LLa Loi da 
thd&tre], by BrunetiOre, 403, 401, 460, 
476 

Laws, The, by Plato, 3 
Le Bon, Gustave 364 
Le Bossu, 196, 197, 271, 390, 

Lectures and Essays, by Nbttleshlp, 27, 
28 

Lectures Dramanif Art and Literature 
IVorlesungen uber dramatische Kunst 


und Literature, by A W Sclilegel, 340 
Lectures on DrainEtic Literature, by 
Knowles, 419 

Lectures on Shakespeare, dby Colendge. 

419, 422 _ 

Leetuies on the English Domic Writers, 
419, ^41 

Leclmes onmthe Literature of the Age of 
Elisabeth, 419 
Lee, Nathaniel, 447 
Legalaiie universel, Le, 405, 408, 409 
Legends des slides. La, 367 
Leicester Dule of, 103 
Leiden des jungen WertHers, JBfi, 313, 
323 

Leigh Hunt, by Macaulay, 419, 440 
Lemaltre, Jules, 137, 364 
Lemerciei, NdpomucCne, 363, 40e 
Lengefeld, Charlotte von, 316 
Leo X. 430 
Lepidus, 307 
Leroux, 405 

Lesage, Alam-Ren£, 407 
Lesser Iliad, Tiic, 21 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, 263, 254, 265, 
266, 285, 313, 330, 331, 354, 409 
L’EsloiIe, 73 

Letter on the Unities, by Majizoiii, 2i2 
Letter Concerning Humour la Comedy, 
210, 311 

Letters, by Alfieri 242 
Letter on the Principles that Ooocm the 
Dramatist m his Selection of Themes, 
ond Methods of Treatment, ,.75 
Letter to Fatliei Pores, Jesuit ILettre au 
Pere Poiei, icsuUe], by Voltane, 279 
Letter to the Constable of Portugal, 81 
Letters, by Cueio, 27 • 

Letters, by Eiasmus, 69 
Lett CIS on the Drama, 172 
Letire to MOnage, bj Bacan, 115 ' 

Leitre a d'Alembert sur Ics spectacles, 
272, 274 

Lethe d Lord sui la soiree du H 
octobie, 1829, et sui an syslcine diama- 
tique, 353 • 

Lethe apologetiquc, by Corneille, 123 
Lethe aa Pere Poiee, Jesuits, 279 
Lethe de Monsieur de Scuden a^essieurs 
de I'Academie franfoise, 124 
Lcltre modvree, in Le Barbier de Seville, 
272, 308 

Lethe sur la comedie, 272 
Lithe site Ics aveugles, 284 
Lettre sur les occupations de VAcadimie 
fiamaise, 271 . • 

Lethes, by J L G de Balgac, 116 
Lethes, by Chapelaln, ll5, 124 
Le'lres, by Voltaire 271 
Lettres philosophiques, 271, 274 
Lciieadia, 44 
Lewes G H, 419 
Leczioni, 51 

L,ar, The, see Mentcur, Le 
Libia de Eiudicion Poetica, 81 
Life of Beau Nash, by Goldsmith, 235 
L.ie of Johnson, by Boswell, 239 
TAiidellc, 266 _ _ 

Lmulhac, Eugdne, 364 
Lipsius, Justus, IZL • 

Lireux 391 

Liston, 447, 448 * 

Liszt, Fran.,, 346 
Literary Magasttne, 229 
Literary Remains, by Coleridge 423, 426, 
427, 429, 432, 433 ^ 
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Liteiatur^und Theater^ 314 
Jjitteiatuibrie/e, by-^eSbi^, 265 
Lives and t hai actera o/ the English Dra- 
inatic Poet>A, etc 172 
Lives of ihe P^cts^ 173 
Livius Andiomcus. 43 
Livy, 27 

Lobait, Johann, 253 
Lodge. Thoiiicis. 99 
Lohengrin, 346 

Loi da theatie. La, 364, 403« 404 
London, jQbnbOii, 229 
Lombardi, 51 
London \tagaztne, 434 
Longinus,^158 198, 200 
Longueville Due de 123 
Lope de-Vega, 81, 82, 86, 86, 88, 93, 95, 
99 2Sft. 379 409 

Lopez, Alfonso C‘B1 Pinciano*'], 81 
Lopez de Hoyos, Juan. 86 
Loiam Claude, 426 

ilouia XIV?^14af^l57. 207, 330, 371, 429 

Louis X\ 1, 244, 300, 376 

Love and a Bottle, 216 

Loie for Loue, 210, 439 

Love in a Riddle, 449 

Lote Mi a Village, 460 

Love, LatOj and PhysiCj 448 

Looeys Last Shift, 449 

Loyola, St. , 209 

Lucan, 165 

Lucilius, 27, 183 

liucretiua, 167. 174 

Ludvsig, King of Bavaria, 346 

Luisino, 52 

Lutnn, he, 158 

Luynes Due d«, 162 

Luaan, 82 

jjUQ(.e. ou Coura de Mtiratwe, 272 

Lyculaa, 202 
Lycoiihion, 177 
Lying Louer, The, 172 
Lynceue, 13, 19 


Macaulay, T B, 204, 419, 440 

Macbeth, 222, 329, 370, 406, 461, 466, 478 

MacClintcjslc, Beatrice Stewart, 139 

MacClintock Lander, 64 

MacKwan, B J , 354 

Machaon, 4 

Machiavelli, Niccolo, 247 
Macklin, 451 
Maciobius, 179 
Maaame^ Bovary, 407 
Madanie-Lax-eiiet, 408 
Msecenas, 28 , , 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, 365, 411, 414, 479, 
480 

MalTei, Scipione 241, 242, 266 
Maggi [Madi], 61 
Magtiar Derivatwnea, 40 
Magneb 7 

Magnetic Lady, The, 187 
Magnm, 364 

Maid’s Tragedy, The, 190, 197 
Me "tenon, Madame de, 163 
Mairet, Jean de, IIB, 124, 377 
Malade imagmatref X,e,'149, 333, 396 
Malherbe, 123 372 
Mandevilie, Sir John, 446 
Mandragora, 247 

Manetti, 90 , , 

Man of the World, The, 461 
Manon Lescaut, 409 


Mantinus of Tortosa, 61. « 

Manzoni, A , 24^ 336 
Maicellinub, 378* 

Maienchal, 116 
Margites, 3 

Unria Magdalena, 314 . 

Malta Stuart, 316, 366 
Matia, the Early Martyr, 462 
Manage de Figaro, Le, 272,^00, 406, 407 
Manainne, 131, 118 * • 

Manana, Juan de, 81 
Marianne, 409 
Mane Antoinette, 244 
Maiini. 123 * 

Marivaux, Pierre de, 385 

Mailborough Duchess of 210 

Marlowe, Christopher, 433 

Maimontel, 272, 390 

Maiot, Clement. 74 

Matnage a la mode, 193 

Mar&ton, John, 99, 107 

Maitial, 179. 203, 213 

Martin, Jehan. 70 

Martin, Theodore 419 

Martinez de la Rosa, 83 

Martinez y Salafranca, Juan, 82 

Maityn, Bdward, 420 

Mary Stuart, 376 

Masefield, John, 420 

Master of Ballantrae, 467 

Mathieu, P, 70 

Matron of Ephesus, The, 263 

Matthews, Brander, 89, 403, 460 

Matennea, by St Bvremond 163 

Maximes et refiejcuma aur la comidie, 271 

Maximilian II, 63 

Mayans y Siscar, Gregorio, 82 

Mayhew, Edward, 419 

Mayor of Oarrett, The, 461, 462 

Mazaimi Cardinal, 409 

M’Dermot, Martin, 419 

Medea, by Euripides, 17 20, 181 

Medea, by Seneca. 141, 182 

Medebac, 244 

Medecin malgrd Im, Le, 329, 447 
Meilhac Henri 399 
Mem Wort nber das Drama, 314 
Meistersinger, Die, 346 
Melanchthon 99 
Melanide, 304 
M4lite, 136, 143 377 
Mellibh Joseph, 318 
Melone, Chiodino da Monte, 241 
Mimoires, by Beaumai chais, 300, 308 
Miinoires, by Dumas, 363 
Mcmoires by Goldoni 242, 244, 246,. 247 
Memorias para la htstona de la poesia, 
y poetas espanolea, 82 
JIfeuiorse tnvtili, by Gozzi, 242 
MOnage, Gilleb, 116 
Menahppe the Wise, 17 
Menander 90, 91. 119, 120, 156 161, 179. 

220, 222, 291, 334, 336, 423, 426 
MendeUsohn, Moses, 253, 265 
MendOs, Catulle, 364 
MenOndez y Pelfiyo, Marcelmo, 83 
Menteur, Le, 144 147, 188 
Menzini, Benedetto, 241 
Meroadet, 399 
Merchant Lover, The, 87 
Mercier SObastien, 272 
Mire ooupable. La, 300 
Meredith, George, 420 
MSrlmfe Prosoer, 364 
Jferopp, by Arnold, ^19 a 

Merope, by Maffel, 242, 266, 266 
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Mirope, by Valfaiie, 305 
Iterry Wtvoa of Windsor, The, 192 
^Mesa, CiiscOval de, 81 
MesnardiOre, La, 116 
Messalina, 132 
JfesaiaA,, by Kloiistock, 319 
Metastasid; Pietro, 212 
Metius, 35 • 

Meyerbee^Giacomp, 387 
Michelangelo Cuonarroti, 370, 372, 427 
Michele, Agostino, 62 
Michelet, Jules 363. 364 
Mlddlemarch, 479 
Middleton Tltomas, 99, 100 
31ilee Olonosus, 214 

Milton, John, 171, 202, 263, 319, 870, 373, 
374. 427, 429 

Minna von Barnhelm, 266, 313, 330, 331 
Minor, The, 452 

Mintumo [Antonio Sebaatlano, called], 
61, 62, 65, 69, 81, 137 
Minutius, 44 
Mirabeau, 300 
Mlrbeau, Octave, 411 
Mirrour of Monsters, A, 99 
Misanthrope, Le, 162, 292, 384, 405 
Miser, The, see Avare, U 
Miserables, Lea, 367 
Mias Fanny, 302 
Miss Jenny, 302 
Mias Polly, 302 
Mias Sara Sampson, 265 
Mithridate, 153, 278, 279, 309 
Mnaatheus 23 
Mock Doctor, The, 447 
Modem Dramatists, 420 
MollOre, J B P. 82, 116, 116, 186. 148, 

149, 160, 152. 163, 167, 162, 188, 192, 

210, 242, 244, 247, 260, 279,. 287, 291. 

292, 296, 309, 328, 329, 330,^333, 334 
336, 351, 376, 379, 380, 386, 386, 389, 

390, 391, 394, 396, 397, 398, 399, 401, 

406, 409, 447, 448, 449, 464, 478 

Molina, Aeore de, 81 
Momolo cortesan, 247 
Mondory, 136 

Monsieur de Pourceaugnao, 292 
Montague, C S , 4 20 
Montalban, Juan Perex de, 81 
MontOgut, Bmile, 364 
Montdxume, 282 
Monti, 242 

Montiano y Luyando, Agustln de, 82 

Moore. George 420 

Moratin, L, F de, 82 

Mocatin, N F de, 82 

More de Venise, Le, 363 

Morley, Henry, 419 

Morning Chronicle, 440 

Morning Post, 422 

Morris, William, 471 

Mort de Cesar, La, 70 

Mort de Pompee, La, 136 

Motte, Houdar(d) de la 263, 271, 280, 281 

Mourning Bride, The, 210, 228 

Mowbray, Morris, 419 

Mozart, W A . 349 

Mr Bernard Shaw as Critic, 420 

Mr H , 434 

Mrs Warren’s Profession, 471, 472, 473, 
474 

Muratorl, Ludovico Antonin, 82, 241 
Muret, 76 * 

Murillo, 372 
Murphy. 160 
Musaus, 61 


Muaenalnianach, 316 
Musset, Alfied de,a388, 394, 406 
Muatapha, 194 
Muzio [Mutio], 61 
Myni&cus, 23 


Nachyelasoene licltrl/ten, by Tieck, 314 
Neeviue, 120, 121 
Nanine, 259, 304 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 327, 336, 367, 394, 
410, 429 

Nasarre y Femiz, Bias Antonio, 82 
Nathan der weiae, 265, 313, 

Natural History, The, by Goldsmith, 235 
Naturalisme au thedtie, Le, 361, 399 
Naugenua, sive de Poetica Dtaltgus, 52 
Navarre Prince of. 76 
Ncapolilaines, Lea, 70 
Neoptolemub of Parlum, 28 
Nepos, Cornelius, 120 
Nettleship, Henry, 27, 28 
Neue Folge, 314 
Neue Schnften, by Goethe, 323 
Neue Wege zum Drama, 314 
Neumeister, Erdmann, 253 
New Art of Writing Plays In This Age, 
The [Arte nvevo de hacer oomediaa en 
este tiempo] by Lope de Vega, 89 99 
New History of the Stage, A, 419 
New Spirit in Drama and Art, The, 420 
New Spirit in the Drama, The, 420 
Newton Sir Isaac, 427 
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